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ivl«of  modembDOk-mtkinf, 
-r«,i;.  .-k.    .«"-- *  —  CHEAPEST  WOEK  EVEll 

[9SUBD  IN  THE  world;   tub  hiiiiiifc*™  iMB«t(jii]r«quMt  ciergj- 

men  Tauhsn  of  SUibith-idicHdi,  Hsuli  of  Fvallisi.  (Dd  BDDkHllsn.  10 
u^.liH)  IWi  now.  choup,  ind  tp^ndldlr-lllntiTiUid  Woik.    TM  elitrKter 

SEARS'  NEW  AND  COMPLETE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 


THE    SACRED  TEXT. 

p^jT    I. — ^Tbb  Old  Tkbtakknt  Hwtort. 

Part  II. — The  New  Tkbtamemt  Histort. 

BY    ROBERT   SEARS, 

■»""*"  ''""'      TWO  VOLUMES  IN  ONE. 
IE7  Cammnulon.  leilcoiiuhcn.  oiUnlil  tnnllcim,  and  BIMIc*1  critlei 
or  liih  itreiw-I  nun«,  hivs  Mon  oiUiuirely  ud  unCuUr  caniulwil  in  pm- 
potili  IhiB  wDrk.    Ttio  Edlurtmiu  it  will  be  found  waithTsr  Iba  patron- 
t^il°aUcul!i[*d  ujular  t'bc  Dlvine  bleiBlDi.  Is  anliihlea  the  andaFatan'dii 
puniythe  hMn',.nd   promola  lh=l  K»uw«im.  Ej  which -•  may  otou 
iifiiaea  In  Ihi.  world,  and  .Mmal  tidvallon  In  that  which  la  10  wma. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


□Di  but  aururweU  (orlti  mcccM.  I^a  jDoniaylnp  tetnd  rra  af  tha 
n  people  of  Ood."  and  the  Itml-  al  ergrr  oronl  In  Ihalr  htiloir.  llie 
and  rarled  doacrlpllonn  of  which  In  IkpLt  writ  uted.  In  early  yean, 
ha  "  waya  cf  the  world"  took  luch  an  iqiproiirialtnf  hold  oi  juinott 

loni,  uo  irmwd  Df,  In  ihe  book  now  befOr*  ui,  In  a  isannar  Ihil  wiB 
ith  iniereH  ibe  mint  rMildiou*  calculator  on  tha  acor*  of  tiouMa  and 
I.  The  typofnphy  li  oxlremely  tieautlfuL  and  the  pictorial  llluatn- 
rhich  aro  very  numeitiui,  poaieaa,  aa  worta  of  art.  the  lilf  bait  excel 


iinJ  hiatory,  and  are  Iha  production  of 
lb*  pIMOnl  day. 
-    >  iIli  Ctnif'H  Hi»M.-Th1i  U  hideed  a 


quanoi,  at  ■  price  bawnd  th*  neana  of  all  bul  IM  wMlihr;  li  ii  here  pliccj, 

b*  clUaa.  mini,  and  namraleurtoaltiBi  of  the  CMunlr),  and  lUuhliallng  1l"e 
uitoBii,  hablii,  draH.  aiu.  and  aoeial  condition  of  ilia  people  at  I'alosiine  . 
-Ihe  viewi  are  beautiful  piciurei,  erlivened  with  Icurci,  and  eiecuicd  In 
be  moot  flnivbed  style. 

Frmmi  tkf;  Gwpfl  l*aihj^^.— tlera  u  a  work  that  win  never  reaae  to  Bell,  or 
le  admirad  by  tha  lover*  of  the  nubllnieuid  beautiful.  Tlie  lint  part,  on  Ilie 
)ld  ToBlame-t.  li  Indeed  a  cnmplaie  treaiury  of  ratijiioui  knowledas.  ao 

his  vanom  countnei  In  which  Ihey  have  bean  diip<nad.     Tha  ^ctorial 

ruilomi.  dreii,  oceupatloni.  and  aoclal  condiiton  of  the  people.  The  labo- 
leyh  and  sitcni  of  which  appear  lo  liara  fnijhtaned  all  former  cnmpilera. 


Olronlar. 

Jddntud  lo  all  CUrgynun,  Suftrinieudrtiti  and  Ttachfr)  of  SntJiaih 

''       Sehooh,  Pmlmiuttn,  nird  all  ptrtOHt  vtio  may  tciifi  tc  ad  a 

A  □  I N  T  s  in  diipoiing  of  thii  nm  md  btoMliftd  ro/timt. 

knowledas  ihrouihoui  every  ■ecilun  of  thli  wlde-ipr(ad  continent,  ue  laki 
the  llbeny  al  lesdinc  you  ihl>  prmpeclua  of  our  new  and  iplendld  nlrlo 

and  lettered.  We  fee]  aniioua  to  Inlioduce  it.  aa  loonaaitoiBlble,  ihtOjtreri 
family  ihroiifhoul  thii  wida-apread  contliianl,  wlio  have  tha  tnuans  in  pro- 
cure II.  Wa  thanfora  affectlonatelir  and  reapeclfully  a>k  of  you  eltlinr  lo 
act  ai  At«nt  younair.  or  appoint  In  ymr  ^aee  loine  food  and  truitworthy 

The  whole  work  haa  bean  nt  up  !n  tha  b«N  and  meat  Inlihed  a>y1e  of 
modem  beak-BiaUn|.  and  will  b«  igM  at  Three  Uoltal*.  TBa»  DoLLiaa : 
for  a  large,  elennt.  llluatiMed  volnme,  of  Tiio  pacai,  bandiomeiy  boiind, 
eonplelo.  To  Aienta  the  work  will  be  put  at  tlie  loweet  poaaible  price,  and 
every  fecjlily  will  be  alfbided  which  ahaU  aid  tJtem  In  the  dUpoaal  ff  It, 

II  '  Ai  thodonwpd  for  thli  wort  la  vary  great,  Agenti  had  t 

The  Editor  of  ihi*  work  haa  no"  eiltaUsn  In  isiiiac,  that  i: 
prl«i)  one  of  the  moat  lueful  work!  oa  Biblical  htiioiy  ever  i 
American  uubllc,  forming  within  llaelf  a  complete  "<;ommanta 

andNewTeilamenla.-    It  hai  been  deaigned  (or  utility  and  pe. 

fulneet :  and  ttt"io  paaaeas  of  good  education,  whoao  halural  Inqulaitlve- 
neu  bu  been  quickened  by  inlelUgence,  an  eaperlally  Intended  to  be  bene- 

Thm   "New  nod   romplete   IJlstory  of  tha  Old  and  N< 


I  ill  appeararice.    Thia  work  proii-e*  not  only  an  elegant, 
ing  and  valuable  volume.    Evidently  no  paiiia  or  com  hh*«  uwn  •yacn  w  ;  mem  in  |>ronDunce  an  opinio 

n  eJitor  of  the  "  Bible  Biography"  and  other  Pietnnal  Worhi. '  timai :  for  ihouih  ilanng  Infl 

a  had  auch  an  aitiaordlnarr  pnpularity,  we  feel  aitured  that  Ilia  |  ponii.na  of  the  people,  and 

„iiliw  anticipationi  of  tha  Uhrirti.n  Public  will  not  fail  of  being    new  formi  in  Uieir  oppomilior 

'      '       ince  tha  moit  uioful  and  iplendid  of  all  Mr.  Sean'  pinortal  pub-  |  ,|^„,  ^r  eitfcrlv  innulnng  for 
ilecaluia.  profane  and  ncred.  haa  been  combined  wlih  the  aid  '  j.sp|v.(,,|I  inivicil  lor  a  mora 

II  idivled  B>  a  HHILT  BOOK  of  the  vary  bcK  order;  while  weeonaldet  it  alio  ,      i,,  conclusion,  if  chromalanc 
I,        .....  _. -.nted  to  AmencBB  palnmaie.    Of  lhede-:n|^  Uj„„y  nf  ,l„,  wort,  you  will 

re»,lt  "<"»"•<•'.'' /5'''"'JJ;^'^,^-twijh»rt>»d^  Humhiyconime 


Itia  apcclouB  Bvsteni  of  Poperr,  are  aHflumiiie 
1  to  DTvina  Reielailon,  niullflu<lE>  of  our  yi>uir> 

"  SAiTeD  KNOwlHilCli  and  >i'U"n| 


i 


imaiiE  Uia 
taeniei  III 


II. 

A  Gkrittiu  Fitber*!  PrtitDt  ta  hli  Faigllr. 

HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1844. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FAMILY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ENOftAVINOS,  g'u  p«|wr,  liMclMniely  ImilU  in"  jfll"nd'SllBred, 'nd  <• 
■ffordsd  It  the  law  piict  of  i;V*50  par  copy-  in  prBparin^  Iha  preient 
TDlumt,  OUT  ftim  hu  Men  to  maka  a  aoaii  [for  i»  aii«  ud  price},  tha  veat 

ul  (icellanea,  that  Jt  mi(tit  be  juiUr  entitled  to  unlvenal  patnuufa  and 
■upport.  On  siaminallDn,  it  will  Im  (bond  urarui.  and  eminently  adapted  to 
Intenit,  instroct,  and  ImproTS.  It  i>  auited  ta  pcriona  of  all  agsi  and  of 
araiT  rank,  and  ii  equally  wnrthy  of  a  place  In  tha  parlor  an  in  Iho  kitchen. 

oftha  man  of  reading.    We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  le- 
c^rials  GIFT  at  Ihs  ^pruaching  tiolidaya.    The  writings  of 

baa  channi.  or  raligion  la  lovely,  or  fliffl^nrcica  ia  admired,  lliii  booh  will  be 
fanaUciicn.  and  eloquence  pleading  the  causa  of  God  with  man.    ^a  fal- 

SEABS'   BIBIii:   BIOOBAPHT; 


The  following  ailnct  ia  froii.  a  lengthy  review  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Brownlee,  D.  D.,  and  it  onlyO.NR  outol  seranl  hundred  reconnnendatloai, 
£rem  tba  clargj  and  the  preia,  iiial  the  worli  has  already  received i 

'drSwnlec." 


anlata  and  mannl^tt 

From  Iht  tfia  York  Obirvtr,  Jul]/  30.— The  fnUnwiog  editorial_ 

high  quarter  u  wurth  a  llioaund  of  the  epltemoral  puffe  that  arepuhlithed 


the  papan  of  the  day ; 

"^ha»  just  received  this  work. puhlhhPd  under  the  editnnal  asipkea 
of  Mr.  Seats,  tha  publlalier  of  the  'Pirtorlil  lllmtralinni..'     II  ii  broujhl 

ie  angtaiinga,  many  of 'them,  fi.r  wnod-ruta,  are  verj;  flne.     The  froVili.- 

nast' •prcimana  of  wood^ngravlng  whUh  w*  have  laialr  aeen. 
"Tha  reading  nattn  eorultt)  or  wall-drawn  biopaphlet  of  diiilngulihed 

lofthebook.    Tha  Appendii 


From  tht  Rn.  Spmrer  H.  Cant,  Praiicnl  of  the  Anuricm  and  Foragn 
BiM(Sari.l».— "Mr.  ItoiB«TSEi»»L  Dear  Sir.  lam  pleaJied  with  i-our  ne- 
and  elegant  rolume  of  '  Bible  Biography.'    •    *    •    •    The  aeveral  hundr 
ongravingt  are  well; 
much  credit  on  1u  ed 

nT  Upwards  of  IQ 


Ible  Biography.'    •    *    •    •    The  i 


n  CDplea  of  the  above  initmctiTe  a: 


AN    IMPORTANT.   VALUABLE,    AND    CHEAP  WORK, 

COWPLETBJN  ONE  VOLUME  HCIYAI.  f«^*J;,''  ^Snl^O»e°HA«'^'' 
''""iN"oiUT?'^PHlCE  oSlY    BS.ftU   PWl  CO*  r 

SEARS'  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

111  SKtnre,  Art,  anil  Mliul. 

chanleal  invenilons,  ruinj.illuatrations  of  the  mimnrra  and  eostumei  of  dif- 
ferant  nalions,  religioua  riles  and  ceremnnlBa.  caiaiacta,  Tolcmioes,  conoil- 
liea,  troea.  beaata,  birds,  •shea,  roplilBa,  and  the  nuiriercu*  ol(ject«  ri-ntalned 
In  the  fossil,  »gVlahle.iIilnaral,  and  animal  kingdoms.  OareCuUy  comiHled 
by  RoaaaTSiaas,  from  iha  best  and  laiMlKurfos.  _,,,.„ 

E?  The  above  splendid  Work  is  but  juat  nubil^hl■d.  and  nearly  «,«»  cnpies 
have  alrwidr  bMn  sold  It  has  been  stronrly  a(.(>iovod  of  and  rwommended 
h^  all  our  leading  napera,  both  political  and  lelf - 


Sears'    Guide    to    Knowledge; 

volume,  of  WO  pases,  alagmnlly  ImunS.    Price  only  •!.».     'Hiis  aplondld 
volume  compriiei  within  iisalf  a  C0MPL8TE  LlBttARV  OP 

Useful  and    KiitcrCninlng    Knowledge, 

clng  as  eitmslve  range  of  .ul^ji-ci.  m  LITBRitUBE.  SCIENCE,  aod  AET. 

SEABS'  PICIO&til  ILLCSTHA  I  NS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

3  vols.     tS.m.     <HM  Engravings.     Upward  of  <D,ll(n  coplea  hare  been  Kdd 
K?  Each  of  the  above  Work*  l>  boaulirully  printed  and  Ulnslralad.  and 

Periora  dubbing  together  for  i  copies  of  cither  of  lAt  pre- 

(cdwg  Bwiii  ojii  icmlviglMt  mmi  frti Bf  fcaagi.will  rtctm  tfiflM  apf^^it. 
and  rellgioui  Librariea,  and  are  the  most  uaefnl  and  suilable  Gift-baoki  Rh 

vT 

READING    FOR    ALL.' 

TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  PUBLIC. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  IH  AMERICA  1 

SEARS'  NEW  MONTHLY  FAMILY  MAGAZINE. 

A  Monthly  Miicellmnj  of  Moral  and  Religioua  Inilniction,  embelliihad  with 
numoroui  Engraving!.  Fublittied  on  the  let  af  every  month,  In  pari)  of 
forty  to  fifty  iBire  oclavo  puas  each  (dnuble  columnij.  at  18  H  centa  per 
part  payatale  on  delLvery.  To  mail  subacribon  Two  I>i>llui  per  annual, 
^variably  in  advance. 
It>  oITorlnK  such  i  mlicellany  as  tha  above  periodical  to  the  Dublii;,  wa 

ivjih  to  mike  it  clearly  undentood  wlisl  is  tha  obiect  proiiosad  to  he  accom- 

their  enjayment.    "  Sua>'  Fimilv  Miuiiihk"  ia  apartodfea]  whose  object 

knowledge,  con lained  'in  work"  >o  numeroin  and  roluminoua  aa  to  he  alto- 
gelher  beyond  the  reach  of  mankind  in  genatal ;  and  thus  coliectnl  and  pre- 
pared, to  place  11.  by  lis  cheapness  and  comprahansiTeneia,  within  tha 
acouiiition  of  ALL. 
l^leue'lo  read  tha  following,  from  tha  editor  of  ih«  United  SUtM  UtaratT 

'^A  new  and  great  literary  enterprise  haa  been  coniinenced  by  Robert 

ti'knowli^ge.^to  °he  eatleT  "  Siaaa'  F.iiiLv^aoiiiin."    Wa  wiaTi  all 


Maguine,"  chambeim'  "  Edinburgh  Journal,"  and  oilier  adnlrs 


READ    THIS! 
Elcsaat  PramlaBU  t&r  SntHarlbora  I 

A  VERY UBERAL  OFFER. 

S  EASY  METHOD  TO  PROCURR  A  COPY  OF  "  SEARS'  BIBLE 

BIOGRAPHY,"  OH  "WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD." 

Seara'¥'MilIy  Magaiine"  for  one  year,  ind  remltling  ts,  current  fundi 


POSTMASTER,  o 

'  allBSCRlflERS  to 

money  (HO],  free  of  poalaga.  it 


mrEi 

II  Bii 

ele^ntl) 


any  nther  indiyidoal,  vim  will  ob- 

II  receive  copies  of  Itie  -  kis;^v  or 
T,"  or  "WoHDias  or  thi  tSlb." 


IMPORTANT  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

oica'che  MSTiok.  Mherotoforo  ebaigad,  to  atlF  the  amount.    It  wlU 
Iter  be  cliarged  on  one  sheet  and  a  half,  instead  of  Ibree  sbesta. 


Id  all  Pi 


iD-AaENTS    W  A  N  T  E^D^-a^  ^ 

^IL™,^""'  ^'i.'p^!i?.'rm*"i"Nj^i»w'r  A?Mils?ate  romp«Hnlly  »ooo™If  i.  «■  as  ..u.  ■ 
dm.  the  Publlihaia  (pMtr»!|. 


Soied'to  ailwho  aiigago  in  its  sale.    For  particulars,  iddreia 

Tt  BMkMlltn  >nd  Agiiri  IhroDshont  the  United  Statei  ud  BmiikPrannH*. 

ln.h..ou«rT,.hema,receiv.thi.ar™i.rw^^^^ 

;:c^:;,:,-'i^arh,".:sirt;^Siy^r:a'^a;sr;:gsr.^ 
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LITERATUEE.   AND   AKT 

EMBELLISHED  BY  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  ENQRAVINOS. 


EDITED  BY  ROBERT  SEARS. 


"The  greatest  emn  if  the  niiTTiki"B  of  the  tne  end  oT  Emowlbdok,  foi  men  hare  eolered  iAtoadcdfcof 
T,«i»wnm  and  EHOiTLrDQE,  loiiietinic*,  to  »teftun  their  minds  with  rarietr  aad  ddight ;  soBietiiiiea  for 
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PREFACE. 


"  Education  is  the  cheiip  defence  of  nationa,"  wu 
the  wise  Moiiment  gnce  uttered  by  that  great  Blates- 
maa,  Edmund  Burke.  By  qualifying  it  with  the  pre- 
fix, eorrtet,  we  have  in  this  sentiment  one  of  the 
noblest  truths  discovered  by  modem  political  ssgea, 
and  one,  too,  that  demands  large  consideration  in  the 
caooQB  of  jurisprudence.  By  correct  education,  we 
mean  the  cuhivation  of  the  moral  faculties,  in  a  de- 
gree commeuauraie  with  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
tellect, and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  corresponding 
physical  culture.  The  perfection  of  theae  three 
combined  form  ihe  perfect  msn — the  image  of  God ; 
•nd  where  either  is  wanting,  or  exists  in  an  inferior 
degree,  the  aymraeiry  of  the  whole  is  marred.  The 
mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect — the  arousing  of  the 
mental  faculties  to  vigorous  action,  while  the  moral 
Benliraents  are  allowed  to  remain  dormant  or  become 
corrupt,  too  frequently  proves  a  curse  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  society,  rather  than  a  blessing.  Every 
ray  of  light  that  illumines  ibe  understanding  should 
also  shed  its  influence  over  the  habitation  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  head  and  heart  should  be  equally 
warmed  by  the  glorious  luminary,  Knowlbdoe.  Thia 
mighty  power,  which  is  bearing  the  human  race 
rapidly  onward  toward  perfection,  has  many  agents 
at  work ;  and  every  true  philanthropist  feela  solicitous 
concerning  the  character  of  these  various  ministers 
to  human  improvement.  The  tonoub,  the  pen,  and 
the  PRKss — the  nlterer,  recorder,  and  disseminator 
of  knowledge — should  all  be  subservient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  pure  morality  and  aound  judgment )  and 
whosoever  labors  for  the  good  of  society.^ — whosoever 
longs  for  a  happy  change  in  the  social  character  of 
his  race,  should  strive  earnestly  for  the  purification 
Oi  this  triad  of  forces,  now  powerfully  at  work 
wherever  the  beams  of  intelligence  have  shed  their 
radisnce.  On  every  side,  the  Lecturer  and  the  Es- 
sayist are  laboring  in  the  fields  of  Knowledge,  and 
the  Press  is  busy'in  scattering  their  seedlings  broad- 
cast over  the  intellectual  soil  of  society,  there, 
whether  tares  or  whest,  to  germinate  and  yield  a 
barveat  in  kind,  to  be  reaped  and  used  by  the  young 
and  inexperienced.  In  other  words  (without  meta- 
phor), thousands  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
and  newspapers,  are  daily  scattered  throughout  our 
land,  bearing  the  sentiments  of  the  thiokers  and 
writers  of  our  day  and  of  past  times,  and  cvntributing 
largely  to  the  formation  of  the  charactei  of  oni  youth. 
of  both  sexes. 

To  the  truly  benevolent  mind,  the  motnentoos 
qnestiona  present  themselves : — What  proportion  of 
diis  mass  of  infonnation  is  really  useful?  How 
much  of  knowledge  thus  offered  to  the  intellect  car- 
ries with  it  a  salutary  moral  influence,  and  while  it 
enlightens  the  understanding,  improves  the  he 
And  as,  in  a  critical  sense,  information  is  not 
kaoaUJgt, — superficisl  and  evanescent,  not  deep  and 
abiding, — how  much  of  this  vast  amount  of  the  daily 
productions  of  the  press  contains  the  seeds  of  gentiine 
Knowledge  t     We  fear  that  a  correct  answer  to  these 


inqoiries  would  spresd  a  broad  dark  shadow  ovor  the 
picture  of  the  march  of  intellect — that  the  winnower 
would  find  but  a  few  measures  of  grain  in  the  tm- 
mense  heap  of  chaff! 

We  have  viewed  with  pain  the  development  of 
this  fact,  in  the  slow  improvement,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  of  society  around  us,  while  general  intelli- 
gence is  so  rapidly  increasing.  Everybody  reads — 
few  study.  Mind  acting  upon  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  "cheap  literature"  of  the  day,  is 
developing  on  every  side  a  vast  amount  of  hidden 
intellectusl  vigor,  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence  over  the  future  character  of  the  race.  But 
amid  all  these  ministrations  to  the  wants  of  growioK 
intellect,  there  is  too  much  apathy  on  the  subject  of 
corresponding  moral  culture.  There  is  now  a  vast 
amount  of  vuntal  diaiipation  viaible  around  us  ;  and 
the  more  exciting,  the  more  intoxicating,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  publication,  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
purchasers — the  greater  the  profits  of  the  vender. 
Out  of  this  traffic  spdng  evils  as  deleterious,  and  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  by  the  wise  and  good,  as  the 
traffic  in  alcohol ;  and  every  true  philanthropist 
should  labor  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  counteract  its 
degenerating  influence.  Like  those  who  first  raised 
the  Temperance  banner,  such  laborers  must  expect 
small  pecuniary  reward,  but  enjoy  the  present  remu- 
neration of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  a  final  and  glorious  triumph.  With  this 
class  of  men — men  who  love  their  kind,  and  aim  (o 
elevate  man,  by  a  due  improvement  of  his  faculties, 
to  his  proper  standard  of  excellence,  we  delight  to 
labor,  and  press  onward,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Our  humble  literary 
efforts,  heretofore,  have  all  been  made  in  this  Seld, 
and  we  have  the  heartfelt  gratification  of  believing 
that  they  have  been  appreciated  by  the  public  tx 
large,  and  especially  by  the  thinking  class  in  com- 
munity. The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  these 
continued  efforts,  and  we  send  it  forth  with  the  ar- 
dent hope  that  it  may  prove  a  dsbfdl  Gcidg  to  TRtii 
Knowledob  to  those  who,  through  youthfulness,  de- 
ficient education,  or  inexperience,  are  liable  to  wander 
away  from  the  true  path,  into  the  mazes  of  error. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  have  endeavored  to 
gamer  up  treasures  drawn  from  every  department 
of  human  knowledge.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  pen  and  burine  aubservioDt  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  by  portraying  those  various  truths  respect- 
ing men  and  things  which  form  such  important  fea- 
tures in  the  constitution  of  the  social  compact. 
From  the  mines  of  History,  Biography,  Natural  His- 
tory, Moral  and  Physiesl  Sciences,  Fine  Ana,  and 
General  Literaturo,  we  have  prepared  the  choicest 
gems,  such  as  emit  the  purest  moral  lustre  ;  and  at 
a  price  coomiensurate  with  the  means  of  the  most 
humble  in  worldly  goods,  we  offer  this  casket  to  the 
public,  with  the  sincere  desire  that  it  may  prove 
valuable  acqtiisition  to  the  morsl  and  intellectual 
wealth  of  every  possessor. 
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CowPEB,  one  of  the  most  populu  of  En^sh  poeta, 
aad  a  most  delightful  letter-writer,  w&s  bom  e,t  the 
rectory  of  Gre&t  Berkhamstead,  in  Hertfordshire, 
on  the  15tb  of  Novembei  (old  style),  1731.  His 
lather,  Di.  Cowpei,  was  chaplain  to  George  II., and 
his  girandfatber,  Spencer  Cowpar,  one  of  the  judges 
<4  the  conrt  of  Common  Pleas.  By  the  mother't 
aide  Cowper  was  connected  with  the  poet  Donne'i 
family,  and  with,  the  Beveral  noble  houaes  of  West, 
Knollya,  Carey,  Sullen,  Howard,  and  Mowbray,  and 
oo  by  four  different  lines  with  Heoiy  HI.,  king  of 
England.  Berkhanistead,  the  poet's  birthplace,  is  a 
town  of  considerable  interest.  The  Mercian  kings 
had  a  palace  here,  as  had  ako  the  first  of  the  Plan- 
tageneta,  who  granted  to  the  inhahitanU  peculiar 
libertiea  and  exemptions.  In  after-times  two  royal 
favorites  possessed  the  honor  and  caatle,  which  was 
attached  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall :  Piers  GaTes- 
lon,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  Robert  do  Vere, 
in  that  of  Richard  It.  •  During;  the  last  few  years  of 
her  miserable  life.  Cicely,  duchess  of  York,  and  the 
mother  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  resided  here. 
The  poet's  recoUections  of  this  place  were  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died  at  Berkhamstead 
while  he  was  yet  but  in  his  sixth  year.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  minor  poems  records  his  feelings 
on  that  occasion. 

Nearlyfiftyyear8afterherdeath,hewrit«s:  "Not 
a  week  passes  (perhaps  I  might  with  equal  veraci^ 
say  not  a  day)  in  which  I  da  not  think  of  her;  such 
was  the  impression  her  tenderness  made  upon  me, 
though  the  opportunity  she  had  for  showbg  it  was 
so  short." 

Cowper  was  now  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Market-Street  in  the  same  county,  kept  by  a  Dr. 
Pitman,  where  he  suffered  much  from  the  cruelty  of 
an  elder  boy.     Hie  savage  treatment,  he  eays,  im- 

CBsed  such  a  dread  of  bis  figure  wi  his  tnind,  that 
was  afraid  to  lil\  his  eyes  upon  him  higher 
than  his  knees  ;  and  be  knew  bim  better  by  his 
shoe-buckles  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress ! 
No  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  frightful  malady 
which  in  after  years  so  frequently  made  life  intolera- 
ble to  him,  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  this  important 
era  of  the  poet's  life.  Two  years  were  spent  at  this 
school,  when,  being  threatened  with  blindness,  he 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  an  oculist,  where  he 
spent  two  years  more  ;  and  although  he  remained 
through  life  liable  to  an  occasional  infiammation  of 
the  eyes,  they  grew  bo  much  better,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  Westminster  School  at  the  age  of 
ten.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  be  acquired  among  his  contemporaries 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  scholar.  Among 
those  contemporaries  he  formed  some  close  intima- 
cies, and  with  men  destined  to  acquire  a  poetical 
reputation  only  inferior  to  his  own.  There  was 
Lloyd,  the  author  of  the  poem  called  "  The  Actor," 
written  with  ease,  vigor,  and  critical  discrimination  j 
Colmutidisaiuboroi  the  "  JesIoneWife  "andofone 


of  the  best  translatlki  of  Terence  in  the  langoags ; 
and  Churchill,  the  satirist,  and  author  of  the  "  Roa- 
ciod,"  a  man  of  eiill  higher  power.  On  leaving 
Westminster,  Cowper  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  in 
whose  office  he  bad  for  a  fellow-clerk  Thuriow,  af- 
terwards lord-chancellor.  "  There  was  I  and  the 
future  lord-cbancellor,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  dear 
friend  and  ccrusin  Lady  Hesketh,  "  constantly  em- 
ployed from  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making 
giggle,  instead  of  studying  the  law."  On  leaving 
this  office,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple ;  in  1754 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1759  received  th» 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  While 
here  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin  Theodora  Cow- 
per, the  sister  of  lisdy  Hesketb,  who  reciprocated 
his  affection.  This  circumstance  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  Cowper's  history.  Th« 
lady's  father  appears  to  hare  first  looked  on  with  a 
favorable  eye,  but  afterwards  to  hare  peremptorily 
forbidden  the  connexion,  assigning  no  other  reason 
than  the  impropriety  of  marriage  between  penons  so 
nearly  related.  In  all  probability  he  saw  the  incipi- 
ent insanity  which  broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  and 
therefore  was  compelled  to  setae  hie  did, and  submit 
at  the  same  time  to  the  nusconsliuction  which  his 
conduct  produced  ; — he  could  not  tell  Cowper  what 
he  feared.  From  that  time  the  two  cousins  never 
met ;  although  the  affair  left  on  her  mind  at  lesst  an 
ineffaceable  impression.  Many  years  afterwarda, 
when  hie  circumstances  were  not  very  good,  be  was 
accustomed  to  receive  from  time  to  time  gif^  from 
an  anonymous  correspondent;  who  that  was,  no  oas 
can  doubt :  Cowper  himself  playfully  thanked  Lady 
Hesketh  (Theodora's  sister)  for  these  gifts,  on  the 
ground  that  as  it  was  "  painful  to  have  nobody  10 
thank,"  he  must  cimstitnte  her  his  "  Thonka-receivor- 
general." 

During  his  residence  in  the  Temple  he  becatne  a 
member  of  a  club  called  the  "  Nonsense  Club,"  c<m- 
sisdng  entirely  of  men  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  comprising  Bonnell  Thornton  and  Cai- 
man, the  principal  writers  of  the  "  Connoisseur,"  to 
which  Cowper  contributed  some  papers,  as  well  as 
Lloyd,  and  other  distinguished  men. 

In  1763  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading 
clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  committees  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  all  became  vacafet^  and  Cowper  was  offered 
ther  two  last  by  his  cniisin  Major  Cooper,  "  the  pa- 
tentee of  these  appointments."  They  were  hurriedly 
but  gratefully  accepted  i  and  at  the  same  moment  be 
felt,  as  he  states,  diat  he  had  "  received  a  dagger  in 
his  heart."  The  offices  required  that  he  should  fre- 
quently appear  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
felt  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  one  of  his  retired 
nervous  excitable  temperament.  So  be  begged  his 
relative  to  give  him,  instead  of  these  offices,  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  an  appointment  of 
much  inferior  value ;  which  was  done.  But  some 
opposition  had  been  raised  frem  the  first  as  to  the 
right  of  nomination  by  Major  Cooper ;  and,  to  his 
poor  relative's  horror,  it  was  decided  that  the  lottet 
should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  be  exam- 
ined as  to  fitness.  Prom  this  motnont  bis  siaU  of 
{ mind  w(m  most  pitiable :  quiet,  he  says,  forsook  him 
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by  day  anJ  peace  by  night.  H  Aooked  forward  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  aatiBfaclion  to  the  time  when  the 
ravages  of  the  mental  disease  that  was  preying  upon 
him  should  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  terrible  examination  ;  and  at  last,  find- 
ing that  event  approach  too  slowly  for  his  purpose, 
he  made  several  attempts  to  commit  suicide.  There 
is  nothing  on  record  mare  painful  in  the  history  of 
any  of  OUT  great  men  than  in  Cowper's  own  account 
of  theae  lamentable  events.  Ultimately  the  office 
was  resigned  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  ex- 
amination, and  Cowperwas  immediately  removed  to 
St.  Alban's,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Cotton.  The  form  of  Cowper's  madness  was 
that  of  religious  madoeaa  :  he  believed  that  he  waa 
cut  off  from  all  hope  of  "  grace"  in  this  world  and 
salvation  in  the  nest.  After  a  stay  of  eighteen 
months  at  St.  Alban's,  he  was  apparently  cured ;  but 
from  1773  to  1776,  for  half  of  the  year  1767,andfor 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  six  years  of  his  life, 
he  again  experienced  all  the  unutterable  miseries  of 
liis  awful  malady. 

Oo  leaving  St.  Alban's,  Cowper  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  i]untingdon,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near 
to  a  younger  brother  then  at  Cambridge,  This  is 
the  place  praised  by  Hen^  of  Huntingdon  (who  de- 
rived his  name  from  it)  for  the  convenience  of  the 
fens  just  by,  and  for  its  great  advantages  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  "  It  surpassed,"  he  adds,  "  all  the 
neighboring  towns  in  tile  pleasantness  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  in  its  handsomeness  and  beauty."  Cowper 
gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  it.  "  We  have 
neither  woods  noi  commons,  nor  pleasant  prospects ; 
nil  flat  and  insipid ;  in  the  summer  adorned  with  blue 
willows,  and  in  the  winter  covered  with  a  dood." — 
"  Yet,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "  the  longer  I  live  here, 
the  better  I  like  the  place,  and  the  people  who  be- 
long to  it."  These  last  w(»ds  explain  the  secret. 
He  here  met  with  the  Unwin  family,  to  a  member  of 
which,  Mrs.  Unwin,  England  is  possibly  indebted 
for  one  of  its  best  poets .  With  them  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1767, 
removed  with  his  widow  to  Olney  in  Buckingham- 
shire. In  making  that  place  their  residence,  Cowper 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  been  influenced  by  their  esteem 
for  Mr.  Newton,  the  then  curate  of  Olney.  Mr. 
Newton,  a  mui  of  great  moral  worth  and  powerful 
mind,  was  of  the  class  called  Evangelical,  and  to  bis 
guidance  Cowper  gave  himself  almost  eniirely  up. 
When  we  consider  Mr.  Newton's  own  remajk  upon 
himself — "  I  believe  my  name  is  up  about  the  coun- 
try for  preaching  people  mad  !" — we  need  not  won- 
der at  the  injurious  consequences  which  Cowper 
derived  from  5iis  "  sincere  but  injudicious  friend."* 
The  poet's  life  for  the  next  few  years  was  spent  in 
a  state  of  almost  continual  religious  excitement ;  nor 
■were  matters  improved  when  Mr.  Newton  induced 
himto  join  in  The  composition  of  the  "  Olney  Hymns," 
which  the  former  was  then  preparing,  for  in  1 772  came 
on  the  decond  attack  of  insanity,  which  lasted  no 
less  than  four  years.  About  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  Mr.  Newton  removed  from  Olney  i  and  Cowper 
was  induced  by  Mrs,  Unwin  to  begin  writing  a  poem, 
'SoaqMT. 


that  lady  giving  him  for  a  subject  "  The  Progress  of 
Error ;"  and  thus  was  produced  his  first  important 
poem,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-five  !  "  Truth,"  "  Ta- 
ble-Talk,"  and  "  Expostulation"  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Of  the  "  Table- Talk"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Newton,  dated  February  18, 1781,  "  It  is  a  med- 
ley of  many  things ;  some  that  may  be  useful,  and 
some  that,  for  aught  [  know,  may  be  very  diverting. 
I  am  merry  that  I  may  decoy  people  inlo  my  com- 
pany, and  grave  that  they  may  be  the  better  for  it. 
Now  and  ^en  I  put  on  the  garb  Of  a  philosopher, 
and  take  the  opportunity  that  disguise  procures  me 
to  drop  a  word  in  favor  of  religion.  In  short,  there 
is  some  froth,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  sweetmeat, 
wliich  seems  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain dish  the  ladies  call  a  triHe.  I  did  not  choosa 
to  be  more  facetious,  lest  I  should  consult  the  taste 
of  my  readers  at  the  expense  of  my  own  approbation  ; 
nor  more  serious  than  1  have  been,  lest  I  should  for- 
feit theirs Whether  all  this  management  and 

contrivance  be  necessary,  I  do  not  know,  but  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  if  my  muse  was  to  go  forth 
clad  in  Quaker  color,  without  one  bit  of  riband  to 
enliven  her  appearance,  sh^  might  walk  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other  as  little  noticed  as  if  she 
were  one  of  the  sisterhood  indeed." 

In  another  letter*  Cowper  thus  describes  his  fa- 
vorite retreat  at  Olney,  the  place  in  which  he  com- 
posed a  considerable  portion  of  his  poems : — "  I  write 
in  a  nook  that  1  call  my  boudoir.  It  is  a  summer- 
house,  not  much  bigger  than  a  sedanM;hair,  the  door 
of  which  opens  into  the  garden,  that  is  now  crowded 
with  pinks,  roses,  and  honey-suckles,  and  the  win- 
dow into  my  neighbor's   orchard Having 

lined  it  with  garden  mats,  and  furnished  it  with  a 
table  and  two  chairs,  here  1  write  all  that  I  write  in 
summer-time,  whether  to  my  friends  or  to  the  public. 
It  is  secure  from  all  noise,  and  a  refuge  from  all  in- 
trusion." Here,  too,  when  disinclined  for  literary 
labor,  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
freaks  of  three  leverets  which  he  brought  up  with 
great  care,  and  the  last  of  which  he  lost  only  through 
old  age,  afler  twelve  years  companionship.  He  baa  ■' 
immortalized  these  animals  in  prose  and  in  poetry, 
English  and  Latin ;  they  have  been  represented  in 
prims,  and  engraved  on  seals,  and  Cowper's  account 
of  them  contains  more  interesting  matter  on  the  na- 
tural history  of  that  timid  but  playful  race,  than  had 
ever  before  been  contributed. 

The  poems  before  mentioned,  together  with  8om» 
others  written  subsequently,  were  published  in  1783, 
and  another  voliune,  containing  the  '  Task,'  in  1785. 
This  poem  was,  as  is  well  known,  commenced  at  tha 
suggestion  of  another  of  Cowper's  female  friends, 
Lady  Austen,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
famous  ballad  of  '  John  Gilpin.'  The  translation  of 
Homer  was  begun  in  1764,  and  published  in  I79I. 
During  its  progress,  Cowper  had  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Olney  to  Weston,  a  neighboring  village, 
where  was  the  seat  of  Sir  George  and  Lady  Throck- 
morton, who  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  the 
poet.  By  this  time  his  reputation  had  become  firmly 
establMhed.  An  amusing  proof  thst  poets,  if  not 
•To i.  HiU, E«i. 
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prophets,  are  eometinies  houoreJ  in  their  own  coun- 
try, is  furnished  by  one  of  Cowper'a  delightful  letters 
to  Lady  Hesketh ; — "  On  Monday  morning  laal  Sam 
brought  me  word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen 
who  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  ordered  him  ii 
plain,  decent,  elderly  figure  made  its  appearance, 
hniag  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows; — 'Sir,  I  am 
clerk  of  the  palish  in  All  Saints,  in  Northampton, 
brother  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  upholsterer.  It  is  customar}' 
for  the  person  in  my  office  to  annex  to  a  bill  of  mor- 
tality, which  he  pubjishea  at  ChriBlmaa,  a  copy  of 
verses.  You  will  do  me  a  great  favor,  sir,  il'  you 
will  furnish  me  with  one.'  To  ibis  I  replied, — '  Mr. 
Cox,  you  have  several  men  of  genius  in  your  town, 
why  have  you  not  applied  to  some  of  them?  There 
is  a  namesake  of  yours,  in  particular,  Cox,  the  statu- 
ary, who,  every  .person  knows,  is  a  first-rate  maker 
of  verses.  He,  surely,  is  a  man  of  all  the  world  for 
your  purpose.'  'Alas!  sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed 
help  from  him,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much 
reading,  that  the  people  of  oui  town  cannot  under- 
stand him !'  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear,  [  felt  all  the 
force  of  the  compliment  implied  in  this  speech,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  answer,  Perhaps,  my  good 
friend,  they  may  find  me  unintelligible  for  the  same 
reason.  But,  on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked 
over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  my  muse,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
I  felt  my  mortified  vanity  a  little  consoled,  and,  pity- 
ing (he  poor  man's  distress,  which  appeared  to  be 
considerable,  promised  to  supply  him.  The  wagon 
has  accordingly  gone  this  day  to  Northampton,  loaded 
in  part  with  my  effusions  in  the  mortuary  style.  A 
fig  for  poets  who  write  epitaphs  upon  individuals.  I 
have  written  om  that  serves  two  hundred  persons." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
translation  of  Homer,  he  undertook  to  superintend  a 
new  and  splendid  edition  of  Milton's  works.  In 
1792,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  he  took  a 
ioumey  from  home,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Hayley, 
at  Eaitham,  in  Sussex,  a  place  of  which  Cowper 
says,  "  I  had,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet 
could  be  the  owner  of  such  a  paradise."  He  was, 
however,  soon  glad  to  get  home  again.  The  symp- 
toms of  his  disease  were  continually  recurring,  and 
m  the  beginning  of  1794  he  was  again  afiUctedwith 
all  its  worst  horrors.  He  removed  from  place  to 
place,  till  he  stayed  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  faithful  companion  and  most  devoted  nurse 
of  so  many  years,  Mrs.  Unwin,  died.  Three  dreary 
years  followed,  when  Cowper  followed  her  to  the 
grave,  on  t^e  25th  of  April,  1800.  He  was  buried 
hi  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  Dereham  chnrch, — a  very 
ancient  collegiate  edifice,  of  which  Bonner  was  once 
the  incumbent. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  attending 
Cowper's  malady  was  the  luerring  judgment  he  ex- 
hibited on  all  matters  unconnected  with  religion,— 
the  continual  stream  of  playful  humor  running  through 
his  correspondence,  al  all  but  the  very  darkest  peri- 
ods of  hisUfe.  Thus,  in  1793,  while  he  was  sufier- 
ing  both  by  day  and  by  night  from  what  he  called  his 
"  experiences"  (which  appear  to  have  been  insane 


dreams  that  possdibed  him  between  sleeping  and 
waking),  "  such  terrors  as  no  language  could  eX' 
press,"  and  no  heart  but  his  own  ever  knew,  ha 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hayley,  in  which  he  describes  a 
dream  of  a  very  different  kind,  in  the  following  ex- 
quisite manner  ;  "  Ob,  you  rogue,  what  would  you 
give  to  have  such  a  dream  about  Milton  ss  I  had 
about  a  week  since  ?  I  dreamed  that,  being  in  a 
house  in  the  city,  and  with  much  company,  looking 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  room  from  the  upper 
end  of  it,  I  descried  a  figure,  which  I  immediately 
,  knew  to  be  Milton's.  He  was  very  gravely  but  very 
neatly  attired  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  had  a 
countenance  which  filled  me  with  those  feelings  that 
an  affectionate  child  has  for  a  beloved  father  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Tom  has  for  you.  My  first  thought 
was  wonder  where  he  could  have  been  concealed  so 
many  years  ;  my  second,  a  transport  of  joy  to  find 
him  still  alive  ;  my  third,  another  transport  to  find 
myself  in  his  company ;  and  my  fourth,  a  resolution 
to  accost  him,  I  did  so,  and  he  received  me  with 
a  complacence  in  which  I  saw  equal  sweetness  and 
dignity.  I  spoke  of  his  '  Paradise  Lost'  as  every 
man  must  who  is  worthy  to  speak  of  it  at  all ,  and 
told  him  a  long  story  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
affected  me  when  I  first  discovered  it,  being  at  that 
time  a  schoolboy.  He  answered  me  by  a  smile,  and 
a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head.  He  then  grasped 
my  hand  affectionately,  and,  with  a  smile  that  charm- 
ed me,  said, '  Well,  you  for  your  part  will  do  well 
also.'  At  last,  recollecting  lus  great  age  (for  I  un- 
derstood him  to  be  two  hundred  years  old],  I  feared 
th&t  I  might  fatigue  him  by  too  much  talking,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  he  took  his,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  good-breeding.  His  person,  his  features,  hia 
manner,  were  all  so  perfectly  characteristic,  that  I 
am  persuaded  an  apparition  of  him  could  not  repre- 
sent him  more  completely,"  Who  can  read  this,  and 
resist  the  conclusion  that  judicious  management  of 
its  author  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  greatly 
lessened  the  miseries  of  his  unhappy  life,  if  it  could 
not  have  altogether  prevented  them ! 

Yet,  "  sad  as  Cowper's  story  is,  it  is  not  altogether 
mournful,"  says  his  admirable  biographer,  Southey ; 
"he  had  never  to  complain  of  injustice  nor  of  inju- 
ries, nor  even  of  neglect.  Man  had  no  pan  in  bring- 
ing on  his  calamity,  and  to  that  very  calamity  which 
made  him  '  leave  the  herd'  like  '  a  stricken  deer'  it 
wan  owing  that  the  genius  which  had  consecrated 
his  name,  which  has  made  him  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  age,  and  secures  that  popularity  from 
fading  away,  was  developed  in  retirement ;  it  would 
have  been  blighted  had  he  continued  in  the  course 
for  which  he  was  trained  tip.  He  would  not  have 
found  the  way  to  fame  unless  he  had  missed  the  way 
to  fortune.  He  might  have  been  happier  in  his  gen- 
eration, but  he  could  never  have  been  so  useful ;  with 
that  generation  his  memory  would  hav^  passed  away, 
and  he  would  have  slept  with  his  fathers,  instead  of 
living  with  those  who  are  the  glory  of  their  cotmtf 
and  the  benefactors  of  their  kind.'" 
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CHRISTIAN  MI9BI0NS, 

AND  THKIR   tNFLUBNCE  ON  CIVILIZATION. 

As  the  connexion  between  Chrtstuini^  and  civil- 
izsiion  may,  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  fre- 
quently come  under  our  notice,  it  seems  well  that 
we  should,  at  the  outset,  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  view  of  this  important  matter  which  thi 
missionary  societies  have  taken,  as  well  a^  with  that 
which  we  have  ourselves  been  led  to  entertain. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmoat  importance  lo  know 
to  what  extent,  in  what  manner,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciples, the  various  societies  are  prepared  or  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake,  or  to  assist  in,  the  civilization  of 
those  nations  which,  not  less  in  a  moral  than  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  "  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 


Now,  the   societies  have   been   led  by   circum- 
stances to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject,  and 
have  been  anxious  to  promulgate  the  views  on  which 
they  have  acted  in  this   matter,  and  on  which  they 
Biill  intend  to  act.     Their  several  secretaries  i 
be  considered  as  the  organs  of  their  opinions, 
among  them  we  And  a  remarkable  unanimity  in  the 
principal  conclusions — that    civilization,  beyond   a 
certain  limit,  is  not  possible  without  Christiaiiity- 
that  Christianity  inevitably  leada  to  civilization- 
that  civilization  is  itself  no  necessai^'  preparation 
Christianity — and  that,  therefore,  they  will  not  i 
lerapt  to  prepare  barbarous  nations  for  Christianity 
oy  civilization,  but  are  willing  to  promote  and  foster 
civilization  aa  an  effect  and  consequence  of  Christi' 

In  the  year  1636  :he  secretaries  of  the  several 
societies  were  exammed  before  the  select  comm 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  "  consider 
what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  coimtries  where  British 
settlements  are  made,  and  to  the  neighboring  tribes, 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  the  due  observance  of 
justice,  and  the  protection  of  their  rights)  to  promote 
civilization  among  them,  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
peaceful  and  voluntary  reception  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

The  important  and  valuable  evidence  given  before 
this  committee,  of  which  Mr.  (now  Sir)  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton was  chairman,  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  in 
the  progress  of  this  inquiry.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  were  the  secretaries  of  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies.  Mr.  Coates,  the  lay  secretary  of 
the  church  Missionary  Society,  brought  the  matter 
forward  in  aa  able  and  luminous  statement,  to  the 
principles  contained  in  which  the  secretaries  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  London  Societies  declv^red  their  ad- 
hesion, and  which  they  supported  by  a  variety  of 
arguments  and  illustrations.  We  will  endeavor  to 
produce  the  substantial  matter  of  this  truly  "  great 
argument,"  reserving  the  particular  illustrations  to  be 
produced  as  we  come  among  the  various  nations  by 
which  they  are  supplied. 

In  reply  to  the  question,^-does  experience  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  would  he  advisable  to  begin  with 
civilizalion  in  order  to  produce  Christianity,  or  with 


Christiani^  in  order  lo  lead  to  civilization — Mr.  C. 
observed — 

"  Most  distinctly  with  Chrisitanit}, in  order  to  the 
civilization  of  a  savage  people,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  term  civilizalion.  Of  couirse  a  good  deal  will 
depend  upon  what  is  meant  by  civilization.  If  civil- 
ization be  intended  to  mean  the  moral  and  social  im- 
provement of  a  people,  my  opinion  is,  distinctly,  that 
Christianity  is  the  instrument  by  which  to  bring  it 
about.  I  farm  this  opinion  from  several  reasons, 
derived  partly  from  the  nature  of  Christianity  itself, 
and  partly  from  the  history  of  Christilnity. 

"  I  find  the  preceptive  part  of  Christianity  tends  to 
make  men  peaceable,  honest,  sober,  industrious,  and 
orderly.  These,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  very  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  in  the  moral  sense  of  it.  I  find 
in  the  Christian  scheme  the  doctrine  of  mau's  fallen  ' 
state  through  sin,  redemption  by  Christ,  renovation 
by  the  power  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  great  and 
awful  sanction  of  an  eternal  judgment.  Now  it  is 
clear  to  my  mind,  that  the  impression  of  these  great 
principles  on  the  heart  of  man  tends  directly  to  maka 
him  humble,  self-denying,  philanthropic,  beneficent, 
apart  from  the  constderation  of  those  effects  of  the 
doctrines  which  may  be  considered  more  strictly  of 
a  religious  or  theological  kind.  Those  principles,  1 
apprehend,  cannot  exist  in  force,  in  any  community, 
without  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  that  com- 
munity being  greatly  promoted.  I  look  again  into 
the  Christian  scheme,  and  observe  the  very  emphatic 
description  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  declared  to  be  'the 
power  of  God.'  I  think  that  die  phrase  must  be 
understood  to  imply,  in  any  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  words,  a  Divine  influence  accompanying  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  I  see,  therefore,  in  that  an 
arrangement  and  process  by  which  (he  human  mind 
is  to  be  operated  upon,  in  a  more  powerful  manner 
than  any  other  agency  that  can  be  imagined.  1  look 
further  into  the  Christian  scheme,  and  find  it  to  be 
ion  from  God  :  now  if  God  be,  as  the  Bible 
teaches  us  that  he  is,  supreme  in  benevolence  and 
beneficence,  as  well  as  in  power,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge,  then  I  think  the  inference  is  most  clear 
and  irrefragable,  that  to  bring  that  revelation  to  bear 
upon  mankind,  is  to  promote  their  temporal  welfare, 

well  as  to  provide  for  their  eternal  salvation. 

'  But  I  pass  to  the  second  aeries  of  reasons — 
those  which  are'  derived  from  the  history  of  Christi- 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  such  im- 
extent  that  it  would  be  quite  impracticable 
to  do  more  than  to  glance  at  it.  If  I  look  at 
the  state  of  the  world  when,  at  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, it  found  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  power  and 
glory,  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  as  civili- 
I  could  exist  in  a  heathen  land,  that  mankind  was 
advanced  to,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
Greece,  which  was  already  on  the  decline  from  her 
glory,  and  therefore  I  do  not  more  particularly  refer 
to  Greece  :  in  Rome,  at  this  period,  among  other  prac- 
tices which  I  will  not  dwell  upon,  that  of  selling 
their  prisoners  of  war  into  slavery  prevailed,  and  that 
of  exposing  their  prisoners  of  war  in  their  public 
games.  I  find,  too,  in  Rome,  at  that  period,  their 
gladiatorial  gsmes — man  opposed  to  man  in  mortal 
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conflict.  And  this  is  not  sn  accidental  occurrence, 
but  an  established  order  of  thinga,  exhibited,  not  in 
private,  not  only  occasionatly,  bnt  habitually,  at  their 
theatres,  and  to  the  most  polished  and  distinguished 
or  the  whole  population.  What  do  I  find  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  few  a^es  ?  Christianity  attains  the  as- 
cendency, and  these  things  mre  extinct. 

"  I  dwell  on  no  other  topic  of  ancient  history,  but 
come  down  to  modern  times.  1  contrast  the  state 
of  the  European  nations  with,  I  will  not  say,  those 
of  Africa,  but  with  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Asia; 
and  here  I  trace  a  distinction  so  broad  and  obvious 
that  it  need  not  be  insisted  on.  I  see  clearly  that  it 
is  Christianity  which  has  conferred  upon  the  Euro- 
pean nations  this  distinction. 

"  I  woidd  only  attempt  further  to  illustrate  this 
bearing  of  the  subject  from  three  or  four  facts  of  re- 
cent date.  At  a  recent  period  suttees  prevailed 
throughout  our  possessions  in  India;  they  are  now 
prohibited.  The  voice  of  Christianity  in  this  coun- 
try unquestionably  wrought  the  change.  The  abom- 
inable pilgrim-tax  is  suppressed  in  India  by  author- 
ity, and  this  was  effected  by  the  expression  of 
Christian  opinion  and  feeling  in  this  country.  I 
look  back  on  the  enormous  evils  of  the  slave  trade  : 
the  slave  trade  is  suppressed,  and  suppressed  un- 
questionably by  the  force  of  Christianity  in  this 
country.  I  come  to  a  still  more  recent  period — a 
very  recent  one  indeed :  I  see  slavery  abolished 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  that  at  the  cost  (jf 
20,000,000i.  of  public  money ;  the  result,  most  une- 
quivocally, of  the  state  of  Christian  principle  and 
feeling  in  the  country — a  national  act,  I  will  venture 
to  affinn,  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  human 


legislation,  the  glory  of  which  redounds  exclusively 

to  Christianily." 

After  this,  Mr.  Coates  proceeds  to  take  up  Ae 
question  under  a  different  aspect — namely,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  eflecla  of  modem  proiestanl  missions. 
The  evidence  is  clear  under  this  head  ;  but  as  it  is 
derived  from  various  nations  which  in  due  time  we 
hope  to  visit,  we  shall  not  produce  it  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Coates  was  then  asked — ■ 

"  Although  you  laid  the  principal  stress  npon  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  you  do  not  overiook 
civilization,  but  you  consider  that  civilization  will  bo 
the  natural  companion  and  consequence  of  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  1  Though  I  have 
a  very  clear  opinion  as  to  the  etlicacy  of  Christianity 
as  an  instrument  of  civilization,  1  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  represent  Christianity  as  preceding  civiliza- 
tion, because  the  moment  Christian  principle  begins 
to  hear  upon  the  mind  of  man,  from  that  moment  his 
condition  as  a  civilized  being  advances,  and  henco 
Christianity  and  civilization  advance  pari  pax.vu.  It 
is,  therefore.  I  conceive,  impossible  that  civilization 
should  stand  still,  or  not  go  on  in  its  due  ratio,  so 
long  as  Christian  principle  is  duly  brouglu  to  bear 
upon  the  population." 

The  committee  then  desired  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments, on  this  subject,  of  the  Rev.  John  Beecham, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society.     He  said  ; — 

"  My  attention  has  been  long  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  firm  conviction  of  my  mind  that  Christi- 
anity  must  precede  civilization,  is  the  result  of  the 
inqturies  and  observation  which  1  have  made.  So 
far  has  my  experience  been  from  proving  that  civil- 
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izBtion  is  necessary  to  prepare  barbarous  nations  for 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  that  il  has  led  me  to  the 
concIusiDn  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  civilize 
them  is  first  to  evangelize  them.  I  regard  Chriaii- 
aoily  as  the  parent  of  civiiization,  and  am  persuaded 
that  true  civilization  cannot  be  produced  without  it ; 
I  aay  true  civilization,  because  I  am  aware  that  a 
certain  kind  of  civilization  may  exist  unconnected 
with  Christianity.  I  have  heard  reference  made  to 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  there  may  be  civilization  without  Christian- 
ity; but  if  all  true  civilization  includes  the  humani- 
ties of  life,  then  I  must  conclude  that  those  cele- 
brated nations  had  not  attained  unto  it.  When  I 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  theatres  of  Rome,  and  wit- 
ness the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  fights  of  men  with 
wild  beasts,  which  were  there  exhibited,  and  recol- 
lect that  such  spectacles  of  cruelty  constituted  the 
amusements  of  the  Roman  public  ;  and  when  I  more- 
over remember  that  in  Rome  there  were  no  hospitals, 
no  dispensaries,  no  almshouses,  no  asylums  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind ;  in  short,  none  of  those 
humane  and  charitable  institutions  which  adorn  our 
own  Christian  land ;  I  cannot  conclude  that  the 
civiiiKation  of  the  cImsIc  heathen  was  anything 
better  than  a  splendid  barbarism ;  and  whatever  may 
be  advanced  in  its  praise,  I  must  still,  notwithstand- 
ing, hold  that  true  civilisation,  the  only  kind  of  civil- 
ization that  the  Christian  philanthropist  can  be  sup- 
posed anxious  to  promote,  cannot  be  originated  but 
by  means  of  Christianity. 

"  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the 


convey  civilization  through  the  understanding  of  man 
merely  1 — Certainly. 

"  Will  you  give  the  reasons  why  yon  think  the 
plan  of  civilization  cannot  succeed  ? — I  would  as- 
sign two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  want  of  a 
suitable  agency  would  alone  go  far  to  secure  its 
failure.  The  mere  civilizing  plan  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  furnish  motives  powerful  enough  to  induce 
men  to  give  up  the  comforts  of  Christian  and  civil- 
ized society,  and  dwell  among  barbarians,  merely  to 
teach  them  civilization.  There  is  nothing,  as  I 
think,  hat  the  love  of  the  souls  of  the  heathen  that 
will  prove  a  motive  powerful  enough  to  induce  indi- 
Tiduals  to  make  such  sacriflces,  and  risk  even  life 
too.  Men  may  be  found  who  are  ready  to  lay  their 
lives  upon  the  misMOnary  altar,  but  I  think  you 
would  not  lind  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  merely  to 
civilize  and  instruct  the  heathen. 

"Has  your  society  endeavored  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity where  the  mere  civilizing  process  had  failed  t 
— Yes.  To  begin  with  the  Foulahs  :  although  Dr. 
Coke  was  not  able  to  find  men  who  were  willing  to 
give  up  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  in  order  to 
teach  them  civilization,  we  easily  foimd  men  who 
would  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  settle  among  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  them  the  Gospel.  We  com- 
menced a  mission  amongst  this  people  about  two  or 
three  years  since.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  mis- 
nion  is  of  the  most  hopeful  character )  the  Poulahs 


listen  to  the  Gospel,  and  several  of  them  have  already 
given  proof,  by  a  change  in  their  tempers  and  their 
lives,  that  they  have  experienced  its  saving  efficacy. 

"  Do  you  find  that  the  plan  of  beginning  with  the 
Gospel  generally  succeeds  ? — Yes  ;  not  only  with 
the  aborigines  of  America,  but  also  among  the  de- 
graded negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  aa  the 
remains  of  the  Carib  race  which  formerly  peopled 
those  colonies ;  among  various  tribes  and  nations 
of  West  and  Southern  Africa,  among  the  Hindoos  of 
India,  the  Budhists  of  Ce}don,  the  savage  cannibals 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea.  In  the  Friendly  Islands  the  results  of 
our  missionary  operations  are  very  remarkable.  It 
is  scarcely  ten  years  since  we  commenced  our  mis- 
sions in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  ancient  idol- 
atry of  the  people  has  been  already,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  abolished.  In  the  whole  of  the  Habai  group 
there  is  not  a  single  idolater  remaining,  and  about 
8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Habai,  Vavou,  and  Tonga, 
have  become  communicants ;  while  many  hundreds 
of  them  are  so  far  advanced  in  Christian  knowledga 
that  they  are  now  engaged  in  assisting  the  mission- 
aries to  preach  the  Gkispel,  or  in  other  ways  teaching 
their  countrymen.  I  would  further  remark  upon  the 
plan  of  beginning  with  the  Gospel,  and  say,  that  sue* 
cess,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  invariably  attended  our 
missionary  exertions  a,RioQg  the  heathen.  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  in  the  experience  of  our  society 
where  our  endeavors  have  proved  wholly  abortive." 

Mr.  Beecham  then  produces  some  instances  ia 
which  civilization  has  followed  the  exertions  of  the 
missionaries  in  Africa  and  America. 

The  Rev.  William  Ellis,  one  oi'the  secretaries  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  next  examined 
with  reference  to  this  question.  His  testimony  pos- 
sesses  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
himself  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  been  actively 
employed  on  these  missions  in  the  South  Seas, 
where  the  finest  results  of  Christian  civilization  hav« 
been  produced. 

He  observes  :  "  True  civilization  and  Christiani^ 
are  inseparable ;  the  former  has  never  been  found 
but  as  a  fruit  of  the  latter.     An  inferior  kind  of  civil- 


adoption,  by  comparatively  rude  tribes,  of  die  dress 
and  modes  of  living  of  more  cultivated  society,  a 
taste  for  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  comforts.  All 
this  may  occur  without  any  change  of  character. 
This  kind  of  civilization  is  only  superficial :  it  may 
jHilieh  and  smooth  the  exterior  of  human  society, 
but  it  leaves  the  deep  foundations  of  crime  and 
wretchedness,  the  vices  of  human  nature,  which  are 
the  causes  of  all  barbarism  in  every  part  of  tho 
world,  untouched,  and,  consequently,  supplies  no 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  w  be  removed.  My 
experience  would  lead  me  to  regard  this  inferior 
kind  of  civilization  as  a  very  inefficient  means  of 
promoting  the  improvement  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  different  countries.  The  communication  with 
members  of  a  more  advauced  state  of  society,  by 
which  it  is  produced,  has  often  occasioned  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
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Ktdty,  and  it  certainlj'  would  not  predispose  men  to 
&dnut  the  moral  claims  of  the  Cbriaiian  religion. 
I'he  advantages  this  kind  of  civilization  offers  havo 
not  proved  inducements  sufficiently  powerful  to  over- 
come the  long-con lirttied  habits  ofuncivilized  nations, 
while  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  generally 
added  the  vices  of  the  latter  to  Uioae  of  the  aborig- 
ines, and  has  increased  in  a  fearful  degree  the 
miseries  which  prevailed  before.  If  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  therefore,  be  the  object  contemplated, 
that  kind  of  civilization  which  results  from  inter- 
course between  the  natives  and  those  who  have 
gone  among  them  solely  for  jmrposes  of  traffic  or 
colonization,  is  an  impediment,  and  not  a  means  of 
preparing  them  to  receive  it. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  is  I'lrced  upon  me,  by 
my  own  experience  during  a  nuniour  of  years  spent 
partly  among  tribes  who  had  scarcely  seen  a  Euro- 
pean before,  and  partly  among  others  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  communication  with  foreigners,  for 
barter  and  other  purposes.  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
■ingle  instance  in  which  the  kind  of  civilization  thus 
produced  has  led  any  tribe  to  desire  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  or  has  predisposed  them  to  receive  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  uiere  are  instances,  satisfactory 
and  decisive,  of  numbers  having  been  brought  to  em- 
brace Christianity  without  this  previous  process  of 
civilization.  I  advert  to  those  furnished  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  by  the  labors  of  Brainerd, 
Elliott,  and  others ;  also  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Greenland  by  the  Moravians,  where  they 
had  not  been  preceded  by  any  civilizing  process,  and 
where  the  most  decided  rcsulta  have  followed.  It  is 
thus  clearly  shown  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  ad- 
vantageous for  civilization  to  precede  Christianity  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  present  in- 
quiry, that  Christianity  has  never  been  introduced 
into  any  nation  or  tribe  where  civilization  has  not 
invariably  followed.  The  process  may  be  rapid,  or 
the  reverse,  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  iu  pro- 
portion as  individuals  receiving  Christianity  yield 
themselves  to  its  influence,  just  in  that  proportion 
ihey  must  be  civilized.  No  man  can  become  a 
Christian,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  however 
aarage  he  may  have  been  before,  witliout  becoming 
a  civilized  man.  Christianity  produces  civilization 
of  the  best  and  most  durable  kind,  by  supplying  mo- 
tives and  considerations  which  overcome  the  vicious 
propensities  and  habits  of  the  uncivilized,  and  fur- 
nishes a  safe  and  certain  rule  for  its  attainment. 
This  rule  is  given  in  a  form  so  simple  as  not  to  be 
above  the  capacity  of  the  lowest  intellect,  and  yet  so 
comprehensive  as  to  include  the  widest  range  of 
social  obligations:  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  In  the 
motives  it  implants,  and  the  precepts  it  inculcates, 
Chnstianity  furnishes  a  complete  moral  machinery 
for  cairying  forward  all  the  great  processes  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  civilization.  It  teaches  the  prac- 
tice oi  humanity,  purity  of  heart  and  life,  honesty, 
truth,  indu8to,,Bnd  justice  ;  the  promotion  of  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men.  It  is  well 
known  that  impurity,  and  deeds  of  atrocious  cruelty. 


are  the  great  deformities  of  uncivilized  societies,  and 

the  most  fruitful  sources  of  their  miseries.  Christi- 
anity purifies  and  changes  the  heart,  and  thus  most 
effectually  removes  these  evils,  while  it  makes  ample 
provision  for  the  cultivation  ol'  the  higher  alieciioas 
of  our  nature,  love  to  God,  our  benefactor,  and  to  oui 
fellow-creatures,  urging  all  on  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience  by  the  revelation  of  a  future  state, 
(with  which  the  heathen,  however  far  advanced  in 
civilization,  are  altogether  unacquainted,]  and  sanc- 
tions of  reward  or  ptmishment  according  to  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  present  life.  Upon  that  ground  it 
is  my  conviction  that  Christianity  supplies  materials 
and  machinery  for  promoting  civilizalion,  of  the 
highest  order." 

Mr.  Ellis  then  proceeds  to  corroborate  these  senti- 
ments by  instances  drawn  from  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, to  which  we  sh^l  have  great  pleasure  in  here- 
after calling  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  is  v/tiH  known  that  the  excellent  Society  of 
Friends,  (Quakers,)  although  foremost  in  every  work 
of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  anxious  to  pro- 
mole  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  men,  are  quito 
indisposed  to  co-operate,  in  any  direct  way,  in  th« 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
which  all  other  religious  bodies  are  now  making. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  indifference,  to  the 
diflusiou  of  Cluistianity ;  but  from  the  conscientious 
belief  that  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  or  of 
classes  or  individuals  in  it,  is  purely  a  spiritual  work; 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  not  only  will  but  does  act  co- 
gently in  due  season,  raising  up  and  working  through 
whatever  agencies  are  deemed  proper,  without  need- 
ing or  approving  our  puny  and  prepared  plans  and 
operations,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  work 
which  is  purely  and  specially  His  own. 

Now,  of  course,  we  think  that  these  are  sound  prin- 
ciples worked  out  into  most  impotent  practical  conclu- 
sions. If  we  thought  otherwise,  this  work  need  not 
have  been  undertaken.  However,  the  Friends  having 
excluded  themselves  from  the  field  of  direct  missionary 
labor,  have  thrown  themselves  on  other  fields  with 
all  the  more  ardor,  and  have  worked  in  them  with 
untiring  labor  and  perseverance.  No  one  is  ignorant 
how  importantly  they  contributed  to  the  (legal)  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  English  slaves ;  and  every  one  knows  how  much 
the  Bible  Society,8nd  all  plwja  for  general  education, 
have  owed  to  their  support.  They  have  also  taken 
interest  in  the  civilization  of  barbarous  natiuns ;  and 
havenot  been  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  mia 
sionaries  as  long  as  they  -.uiderslood  that  the  means 
supplied  by  themselves  were  appropriated,  not  to 
spiritual  teaching,  but  to  education  and  civilization. 
And  as  they  are  not  unwilling  to  consider  means  of 
this  secondary  character  as  tending  in  some  de'greo 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  their  testimony  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  operations  is  of  great  value. 

An  American  member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Elisha 
Bates,  was  examined  before  the  commiUee.  He 
was  asked — 

"  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  whether  it  is  advisable, 
among  savage   tribes,  to   introduce    civilization   in 
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Older  to  open  the  way  fur  Chriatianity,  or  to  begin 
with  Chrisuanity  in  order  to  facilitate  the  approach 
to  civilization  ? — ^I  think  I  have.  The  Society  of 
Friends  have  been  engaged,  for  many  years  past,  in 
efibria  for  the  civilization  and  imjirovement  of  several 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  plan  which  the  Society  of  Frienda  adopted 
in  their  early  inmrcourse  with  the  [Shawnee]  In- 
dians, waa  to  attempt  civilization  first.  The  religious 
communications,  so  far  as  t  am  iTirormed,  and  I  have 
made  il  a  subject  of  some  investigation,  were  those 
of  a  very  general  character,  recognising  the  being  of 
a  God,  and  the  accountability  of  man,  but  not  with 
n)ecial  reference  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  An  idea  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  that  civilization  was  to  make  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  establishment  to  which  I  have  had  my  attention 
more  particularly  directed  was  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  this  place  there  has  been 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  (the  precise 
lime  1  cannot  give,)  a  family  maintained  by  the  S07 
ciety  of  Friends  among  the  Indians,  having  steadily 
in  view  their  improvement  in  civilization.  In  the 
year  ]  833  the  Indians,  having  sold  their  reservation 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  removed  to  a  location  on  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  About  the  time  of  their 
leaving  that  reservation,  a  delegation  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  I  have  referred  vieited  them ;  they  were 
then  in  a  state  of  some  improvement  in  civilized  life  ; 
they  had  made  some  advances  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  in  an  improved  mode  of  living ;  and,  in  a 
council  which  they  held,  they  expressed,  in  warm 
terms,  their  gratitude  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
earnestly  requested  that  we  would  continue  our  at- 
tention to  them  ;  in  their  peculiar  phraaeology,  '  that 
we  would  hold  them  by  the  hand,  and  not  let  them 
go;'  that  is,  continue  our  attention  and  kindness  to 
them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  To  this  location  we 
have  concluded  to  follow  them  ;  but,  whhin  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  had  occasion  to  review  the  whole 
course  of  proceedings,  and  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  a  deliberate  view  of  the  past,  that  we 
erred,  sorrowfully  erred,  in  the  plan  which  was 
originally  adopted,  in  making  civilization  the  first 
object ;  for  wc  cannot  count  on  a  single  individual 
that  we  have  brought  to  the  full  adoption  of  Christi- 

The  question,  "  What  is  this  eivilizalion,  of  which 
BO  much  is  said  V  meets  us  at  the  very  outset,  and  a 
difliGulty  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  two  things 
perfectly  distinct,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
found  together,  are  usually  involved  in  the  one  name 
of  "  civilization ;"  so  that  in  this,  as  in  a  thousand 
other  matters,  difGculties  are  created  by  the  absence 
of  a  precise  distinction  of  terms.     These  two  things 
are — first,  the  civilization  of  the  outward  hfe,  apart 
from  any  moral  sentiments,  good  or  bad ;  this 
CIVILIZATION,  properly  so  called.     The  other  ia  1 
amelioration  of  the  moral  sentiments,  which  has 
important,  but  not  an  essential  or  inseparable  ci 
nexion  with  the  external  civilization.     Now,  seeing 
that  CIVILIZATION  properly  describes  a  condition  of 
outward  life,  and  nothing  else,  it  is  an  evil  thing  to 


employ  the  same  word  for  a  candition  of  moral  feel- 
ing ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  word  must  be  retained,  we 
should  like  to  distinguish  this  East  application  of  it  a« 
civilieation  of  heart — say  lieart  civilitation : — but 
we  would  rather  abandon  this  application  of  the 
word,  and  give  to  this  moral  condition  the  name  of 
HUM&KtZATiON :  and  very  properly ;  because  the 
more-a  man  advances  in  this  condition,  the  more  he 
resembles  man  as  he  originally  came  clean  from  the 
hands  of  his  Maker. 

Civilization  describes  that  condition  of  life  in 
which  men  abandon  the  wild  life  of  savages  and 
barbarians — of  hunters,  and  even  of  shepherds ;  and 
cultivate  the  ground,  build  houses  and  towna,  estab- 
lish organized  governments,  and  apply  themselves 
to  those  arts  which  tend  to  increase  the  welfare  and 
comforts  of  their  condition.  To  this  the  fine  arts, 
science,  literature,  philosophy,  are  in  due  time  added, 
and  form  parts  of  the  higher  state  of  civilization. 
We  do  not  say  of  "  trus  civilization."  All  civiliza- 
tion is  true,  as  distinguished  from  the  savage  and 
barbarous  conditions;  even  as  a  blade  of  grass  is  not 
a  "true"  plant  than  a  rose,  although  they  differ 
greatly. 

To  this  civilization,  that  which  we  have  called 
humanization  is  a  crowning  grace,  an  ornament,  a 
beauty,  a  blessing ; — essential  to  its  blessedness,  but 
not  essential  to  its  existence  ;  and  not  further  easen- 
tial  to  its  blessedness,  than  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
blessedness  of  every  condition. 

What  is  meant  by  HVUhmxkTwu.no  Dne,Bcarcely, 
need  be  told.  There  is  not  a  point  it  would  embrace 
which  has  not  already  been  given  by  an  apostle,  in 
his  description  of  the  sort  of  character  which  Chrig- 
tianitation  produces.  It  is,  then,  "  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  with- 
out hypocrisy."  Some  one  or  more  of  these  qualities 
may  be  possessed  by  characters  not  yet  humanized 
or  Christianized — whether  with  or  without  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  in  the  well  humanized  or  well  Christian- 
ized character,  they  are  all  combined  and  inseparably 
connected;  and  the  interweavingof  these  fine  golden 
threads  in  the  fabric  of  civilized  society  produces 
that  humanized  civilisation  which  is  meant  by  that 
"  true  civilization,"  the  imperfect  esliibition  of  which 
in  the  best-conditioned  communities  is  acknowledged 
and  deplored. 

Now,  to  prove  that  civilization  may  exist  without 
humanization,  we  need  only  refer  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  whose  highly  civilized  condition  none  who 
know  anything  will  dispute.  In  our  own  day,  China 
is  undoubtedly  a  civilized  country:  but  that  it  is  not 
humanized,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  prevalence 
of  infanticide  and  of  torturous  punishments.  In  fact, 
look  at  the  description  which  the  Apostle  Paul  ap- 
plies to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
evincing  the  general  absence  of  the  humanized  cha- 
racter. In  one  distinct  and  horrifying  statement  he 
opens  the  mystery  of  their  condition ;  and  there  is 
not  one  point  of  his  enumeration  which  is  not  capable 
of  the  most  ample  corroboration  from  the  surviving 
pages  and  pictured  monuments  of  the  countries  to 
which  he  refers  :  "  They  became  lain  in  their  ima- 
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^nations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened ! 
Professing  themselves  lo  be  wise,  they.became  fools, 
and  changed  ilie  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into 
■n  image  made  like  to  comigitible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things,"  d^c. 

These  were  the  natural  effects  of  a  Byatem,  under 
which  the  religion,  such  as  it  was,  involved  no  mora! 
duties.  The  priests  tanglit  a  religion  without  moral- 
ity, and  the  philosophers  taught  a  morality  without 
religion  ;  and  both  were  equally  inoperative  upon 
the  moral  sentiments.  This  point  it  ia  useless  to 
pursue  further,  for,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
civilization,  the  man  does  not  live  who  will  stand  np 
in  behalf  of  the  humanization  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
or  Egyptian  character. 

And  aa  civilization  iTiay  exist  apart  from  human- 
iaation,  so  may  humanization  exist  apart  from,  at 
least,  high  civilization.  Even  in  some  of  our  own 
remoter  villages,  and  among  the  Alpine  valleys,  there 
are  people  not  more  civilized,  perhaps  not  so  mucli 
civilized,  certainly  not  more  intelligent,  and  probably 
not  better  furnished  with  the  comforts  and  arts  of 
life  than  many  of  those  dwellers  in  huts  and  cot- 
taftes,  whom  we  call  "  savages,"  when  we  speak  of 


Iluts  BDcl  Fence,  New  Zealand, 
Africa  or  the  South  Seas ;  yet  they  are  humanized, 
they  are  replete  with  all  true  alTections,  abhor  cruelty, 
hate  injustice,  love  mercy,  and  are  full  of  probity, 
gentleness,  and  truth.     They  are  sound  at  heart. 

Since,  therefore,  humanization  of  character  exists 
among  people  not  highly  civilized ;  since  we  could 
find  no  better  description  of  the  humanized  character 
than  in  the  description  of  the  Christian  character 
which  the  Apostle  James  has  given ;  and  since,  in 
fact,  the  well  humanized  character  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  well  Christianized  community ;  it  follows 
that  civitization  has  no  immediate  and  essential  con* 
nesion  with  or  result  from  Christianity;  but  that 
kutnanization  springs,  necessarily  and  immediately, 
from  the  principles  which  it  inculcates,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  it  cherishes.  From  no  other  religion 
does  this  spring.  For  there  is  no  other  religion 
which  represents  God  in  so  many  aspects  of  benig- 
nity to  man — and  therefore  8S_  an  object  of  love  not 
loss  than  of  reverence.  And  this  manifestation  of 
•  lod  leads,  by  a  most  beautiful  sequence,  to  the 
manifeslatinn  of  man  as  anob'ect  of  love — of  diffused 


benevolence  to  man,  to  all  men,  apart  from  all  class, 
distinctions,  or  interests — apart  from  country,  Ian- 

From  the  benign  and  paternal  relations  of  the  Di- 
e  Being,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  proposed  as  the 
object  of  our  love  ;  man  is  called  upon  to  love  God 
well  as  to  venerate  him.  This  is  made  a  duly  ; 
d  as  the  man  who  loves  God  is  sure  to  be  right  in 
iier  things,  this  is  ol^cn  stated  as  the  abstract  and 
mpendium  of  all  other  duties.  The  two  duties  are 
thus  intimately  connected  with  the  relation  of  cause 
iflect.  This  relation  was  perceived  and  en- 
forced by  the  apostles.  What  an  immense  force  of 
humanizing  influences  is  contained  in  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this:  "  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another; 
for  love  is  of  God ;  And  every  one  that  loveth  is 
bom  of  God  and  knowelh  God.  He  that  loveth  not, 
knowelh  not  God,  for  God  is  love.  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that 
God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  int*)  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through  him.  Beloved,  if  Gad  so 
loved  us,  tee  ought  also  lo  love  one  another."  Thus 
the  man  who  loves  God,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, loves  also  his  brother — bis  neighbor;  and  if 
any  one  asks, "  Who  is  my  neighbor  V  he  may  bo 
refened  to  Christ's  own  answer  to  that  question 
in  the  touching  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
Nor  ate  we  allowed  to  stop  here — the  humaniza- 
tion must  be  completed  by  a  still  greater  command- 
ment— altorrelhcr  worthy  of  heaven  from  whence  it 
came  ;  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
But  /  say  unto  you,  Lov^  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hale  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you ;  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Fathei 
which  is  in  heaven ;  for  He  maketh  his  sun  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  oh  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust." 

These  iwe  grand  and  broad  principles  ;  and  we 
might  also  contemplate  some  of  their  more  special 
applications.  Who  are  they  whom  Jesus  himself 
pronounced  blessed  above  all  men  ?  The  meek,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers ;  and 
we  have  numerous  parallel  passages,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  readers  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
In  reading  them  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  no  one 
can  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  humanization  of  a 
high  and  peculiar  order  is  a  necessary  and  insepara- 
ble effect  of  Chrisiianizalion : 


"  Sn,  in  llie  guiHy  bre 

Enters,  il  ceases  nnt 

All  evil  passions  ftn 

Planiinir  ninin  an  Ede 
Wbich^lds  tn  m^.. 
And  God  himself  deL 

And  this  is  Christian  humanization. 

In  expressing  an  opinion'  that  Christianity  has  no 
direct,  immediate,  and  necessary  bearing  on  civiliza- 
tion, properly  so  called,  we  must  take  some  pains 
that  our  meaning  should  not  be  misunderstood. 

It  were  equally  idle,  now,  to  aflirm  as  to  deny  that 
Civilization  is,  in  itself  and  for  this  stage  of  otir  ex- 
istence, a   great  good  and  blessing,  tending  to  make 
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litis  life  pleasant  and  comTortable,  sad  to  exalt  and 
beautify  the  condition  of  man  in  this  world.  Yet  it 
happens  that  ChriHtianity,  although  a  religion  of  su- 
preme benevolence,  takes  no  direct  interest  in  this 
matter.  Any  other  religion,  almost,  might  take 
more,  JudaiEm  might  have  taken  more — since  its 
sanctions  were  taken  mostly  from  this  world  -,  and 
blessings  of  the  basket  and  the  store,  of  the  breast 
and  of  the  womb,  long  life,  comfort,  honor  in  this 
world,  were  the  more  conspicuous  rewards  of  obedi- 
ence. Under  thia  system  there  was  every  induce- 
ment to  improve  the  condition  in  life.  Under  a 
system  which  denied  a  future  life,  which  teaches 
that  in  thia  life  only  we  have  hope,  there  would  be 
still  greater  inducement,  and  encouragement,  to  em- 
paradise  in  this  world  our  only  state  of  conscious 
existence.  But  Christianity  others  no  inducement 
of  this  sort.  It  teaches  that  the  state  of  man  in  this 
life  is  that  of  a  probationer  for  a  higher  and  better 
life :  and  that  the  period  of  his  probation  is  but  a 
speck  in  comparison  with  the  great  future  which  lies 
before  him.  It  is  to  that  future  that  it  directs  man's 
attention — for  that  he  is  to  strive,  for  that  to  labor. 
Its  constant  fear  is  lest  man  should  forget  this — leat 
he  should  be  disposed  to  forget  his  state  as  a  proba- 
tioner, and  make  thia  world — beautiful,  however 
ruined, — and  this 

"  life,  with  ill  its  burdens  dcu," 

his  rest.  The  wodd  it  regards  as  a  seducer,  tempt- 
ing the  believer  to  forget  his  pilgrim  state,  and  to 
make  him  careless  of  that  home  and  "better  country" 
to  which  he  travels.  It  is  therefore  but  little  heedful 
to  make  that  seduction  the  more  seducing.  Yet  the 
operation  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  has  little  real 
effect  as  against  civilization.  It  may  have  the  effect 
of  making  missionaries  and  others,  who  are  the  Aiore 
seriously  impressed  with  those  truths,  reluctant  to 
exert  themselves  in  diffusing  benefits  of  so  second- 
iur^  a  nature ;  but  it  does  not  teil  as  to  any  oppo- 
nition  of  Christianity,  in  principle,  ^o  civilization. 
"  The  world"  against  which  Christianity  warns  the 
citizens  of  heaven,  is  not  this  or  that  condition  of 
life ;  but  it  is  that  which,  in  any  condition  of  life, 
most  draws  the  heart  away  from  God  and  hea 
Civilization  does  not  do  this  more  than  barbari 
for  ^though  civilization  be  in  itself  the  happier 
dition,  happiness  itself  is,  through  the  bounty  of  God, 
very  independent  of  condition ;  and  comparing  indi. 
viduala,  we  do  not  Hod  that  the.  most  cidlized  man  it 
more  attached  to  "the  world,"  or  more  reluctant  tc 
leave  it,  than  the  barbarian.  The  jackall  which  de- 
vours the  oIIhI,  and  the  vulture  which  revels  in  the 
carrion,  think  their  fare  -as  good  and  wholesome  as 
the  lion  which  draws  the  life-biood,  and  enjoys  the 
first-fruits  of  slaughter. 

Having  thus  represented  the  only  point  of  view 
which  Christianity  can  he  regarded  unfavorable 
indifTercnt  to  civilization,  it  behooves  us  to  indicate 
other  circumstances  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  faitii  is  decidedly  and  imquestionably  favor- 
uble  to  the  improvement  of  man's  intellectual  and 
personal  condition  in  this  life.     In  the  first  place, 


Christianity  is  universal  in  its  character  and  effects. 
Its  wonderful  adaptiveness  to  all  possible  conditionB 
and  circumstances,  only  now  begins  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped, and  oflera  a  matter  full  of  instructive  medi- 
tation to  the  thinking  mind ;  and,  to  such  a  mind, 
affords  a  beautiful  set  of  evidences  for  the  divine 
origin  of  our  religion.  As  society  baa  advanced,  all 
other  religions  have  been  found  full  of  obsolete  no- 
tions, and  impracticable  exactions — the  result  of 
which  has  been  that  the  more  advanced  class  of  peo- 
ple have  always  outgrown  the  religion  of  their 
country.  But  Chriatianily  is  always  in  advance  of 
our  advancement.  Proceed  as  far  as  we  can,  it  is 
before  us  ;  mount  as  high  as  we  can,  it  is  above  us; 
and,  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  while  the  system  has 
always  made  its  essential  matters  intelligible  to,  and 
full  of  comfort  and  encouragement  for,  even  the 
lowest  conditions  of  intellectual  and  social  life,  it 
has  always  contained  much  matter  to  be  unlocked 
and  developed  by  progressive  circumstances,  so  that 
Christianity  itself  may  be  said  to  have  been,  and  to 
be,  progrestive;  and  we  beUeve  it  will  be  so  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Christianity  is  undoubtedly  friendly — more  than 
friendly,  to  education  and  literature.  The  will  of 
God  is  embodied  in  a  book,  with  which  every  one  is ' 
encouraged  and  required  to  make  himself  acquainted. 
He  who  would  obtain  all  the  encouragement  and 
knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  from  that  book, 
as  translated  into  his  own  tongue,  must  be  able  to 
read,  and  he  who  can  read  one  book  can  read  any. 
Then,  he  who,  not  content  with  the  necessarily  in- 
terpretative character  of  a  translation,  would  seek 
his  knowledge  of  divine  things  at  the  fountain  head, 
must  acquire  at  least  one  foreign  language,  (Greek,) 
the  most  expressive  in  the  world ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  one  language  opens  the  door  for  many  others.  k 
It  is  thus  that  Chrislianity,  by  the  mere  mode  in  < 
which  it  records  the  will  of  God,  offers  a  rich  pre- 
mium upon  common  education,  and  one  richer  still 
upon  high  education. 

And,  besides,  Christianity  is  not  only  thus  favora- 
ble to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  of  the 
moral  perceptions,  but  it  is  even  more  directly  favora- 
ble to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties  by  de- 
manding their  exercise.  Christianity  appeals  almost 
as  much  to  the  mind  as  to  the  heart ;  its  reasonings,  al- 
ways invincible,  are  often  so  close,  although  seldom 
obscure,  as  to  require  great  attention,  and  some  grasp 
of  mind,  to  apprehend  their  full  scope  and  connexion. 
Undoubtedly  the  Bible  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  intellect  of  man,  in  aU  its  true  and  lawful  exer- 
cises, than  all  the  uther  books  in  the  world  taken 
together. 

Again,  although  we  are  not  anxious  to  prove  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  takes  thought  immediately  for 
those  changes  of  corulition  which  civilization  pro- 
duces, there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  showing  that 
its  ultimate  effect  is  highly  favoralile  to  improving 
changes,  although  it  does  not  demand  such  changes, 
or  make  ihem  essential.  Per  s',  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  why  a  hunting  or  pastoral  people  should 
not  be  as  good  Christians  as  a  highly  civilised  peo- 
ple.    There  are  vaal  tracts  of  countrj-  which  would 
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not  be  occupied  at  all,  if  not  by  hunting  and  pastoral 
tribes,  whose  condition  of  life  is  ihernfore  as  useful, 
in  its  place,  as  any  other. 

As  a  settled  inhabitants^ of  Ur,  Damascus,  Hebron, 
or  Salem,  the  tent-dwelJirig  Abraham  could  not  better 
than  he  did  have  manifested  the  qurtlilics  which  were 
most  acceptable  to  the  Almiijlity,  and  which  procured 
him  the  glorious  titles  of  tba  "  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful," the  "  Friend  of  God."  This,  therefore,  is  not 
a  matter  in  which  Christianity  will  directly  interfere. 

But  ultimately  and  indirectly  its  influence  is  certain 
and  moat  effective.  Its  direct  effect,  as  we  have 
abundantly  shown,  is  humanization.  But  the  quali- 
ties which  constitute  ilie  humanized  character — 
making  man  meek,  forgiving,  peaceful,  patient,  cour- 
teous, kind,  temperate,  industrious,  honest,  and  steady 
— are  fjualiiies  incompatible  with  a  barbarous  condi- 
tion of  life,  but  are  sucli  as  cannot  fail  to  better  the 
condition  of  every  man  who  receives  them.  This 
we  see  daily  in  individuals,  nur  have  national  exam- 
ples been  aitogcihcr  wanting.  Thus,  therefore,  al- 
though it  may  be  found  that  Christianity  does  not 
immediately  civilize,  it  puts  men  in  a  condition  of 
readiness  to  take  advania^je  of  whatever  circum- 
stances favorable  lo  civilization  occur  in  the  progress 
of  events. 

The  incident  that  nations  which  seek  to  diffuse 
the  Christian  faith  are  the  most  civilized  nations  in 
the  world,  eannoi  fail  to  produce  a  connexion  between 
civilization  and  Christianity,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
South  Sea  islands,  and  such  as  we  shall,  we  trust, 
see  in  New  Zealand.  Some  will  object  to  the  word 
"  incident,"  being  disposed  to  'consider  the  civiiizn- 
rion  of  rb-sp  nalions  as  an  effm  of  Chrii-linniiy. 
Ilul  we  havf  shown  ihit   alibniijh  ii  doc5  r(.rlaiuiy 


lumantze  such  nations,  it  has  by  itself  little  effect  in 
iviliiing  them.  Not  to  refer  again  to  the  ancient 
examples,  it  is  clear  that  printing  and  gunpowder 
woulil  have  been  invented — that  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, the  New  World,  the  passage  by  the  Cape,  the 
irue  system  of  the  universe,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,'and  the  powers  and  applications  of  steam, 
would  have  been  discovered — without  Christianity ; 
and  these  are  the  things  which,  in  connexion  with 
the  humaniniiig  results  of  Christianity  itself,  have, 
under  Divine  Providence,  been  the  instruments  of 
raising  the  principal  Cluistian  nations  to  that  condi- 
tion of  high  civilization  in  which  they  now  stand. 

In  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  circumstances 
were  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are  now.  Then, 
the  men  who  were  in  possession  of  the  treasure  of 
Divine  truth,  with  the  commission  to  make  it  known 
in  the  world,  belonged  to  a  nation  far  fesa  ciiiliied, 
aJthough  (through  the  institutions  of  Moses)  consid- 
erably more  hiiiiiaiiized,  than  the  principal  nations  to 
which  it  was  to  be  proclaimed.  This  is  probably  one 
reason  that  there  is  little  if  anything  said  in  the  New 
Testament  which  can  be  construed  to  bear  directly 
on  the  question  of  civilization,  seeing  that  the  nations 
to  be  converted  already  possessed  all  the  civilization 
which  was  then  known  in  the  world. 

Hence,  while  the  missionary  of  our  day  has  the 
advantage,  whatever  estimate  be  formed  of  its  value, 
ol'  being,  through  his  civilization,  the  admitted  supe- 
rior of  any  heathen  whom  he  may  seek  to  benefit, 
— the  first  missionaries,  who  had  not  this  means  of 
drawing  attention,  must  have  seemed  inferior,  in 
these  lery  points,  to  those  whom  they  labored  to  save. 
Wr  have  often  thought  thai  it  was  for  this  reason  as 
miicli  an  for  nny  other,  that  (he  first  preachers  of  tiie 
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Gospel  were  gifted  with  miraculous  powers — which 
powers  ceased  as  soon  as  the  disparity  was  remoied 
by  the  Buccession  of  competent  native  teachers,  who 
had  lens  need  of  the  advantage.  Let  not,  therefore, 
the  modom  missionary  mourn  the  discontinuance  of 
miraculous  gifts  ;  seeing  that  his  ciiilizatioa  gives 
him  nearly  the  same  superiority  over  those  to  whom 
he  is  sent — nearly  as  strong  an  introductory  claim 
to  attention — as  oiUyiaJracles  could  give  to  the  primi- 
tive missionaries. 

The  fact  that  the  civilization  of  the  missionary 
tends  to  the  civiiization  of  the  converts,  needs  litrle 
proof.  Wo  have  already  shown  that  Christianity 
produces  a  class  of  habits  and  sentiments  favorahle 
to  the  operation  of  civilizing  influences.  Now.  the 
civilization  of  the  missionary  is  a.  highly  civilizing 
influence  upon  such  as  have  already  submitted  to  his 
teaching  in  higher  matters.  It  will  not  be  possible 
for  them  but  to  desire  to  have  some  share  in  those 
other  advantages  which  the  missionary  so  sensibly 
enjoys — unless  the  missionary,  by  his  mode  of  living, 
makes  the  disparity  so  great  as  to  render  imitation, 
to  the  natives,  a  visionary  thing.  This  should  not 
be  done.  By  showing,  in  his  own  practice,  im- 
proved uses  of  their  own  products  and  commodities, 
and  by  exhibiting  in  his  own  house  and  person  mod- 
els of  the  form  of  life  which  he  thinks  best  suited 
for  the  people,  and  which  are  suited  to  the  climate 
and  country,  he  wilt  do  far  more  than  by  displaying 
to  their  view  the  probably  impracticable  and  inexpe- 
dient usages  and  utensils  of  European  civilization. 
Civilization  is  not  a  form,  but  a  reality  capable  of 
receiving  anj/  form  which  the  climate  and  products 
of  any  particular  country  may  dictate.  Missionaries 
and  others,  perhaps,  fall  much  into  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering their  own  form  of  civilization  as  of  the  very 
substance  of  civilization  itself  i  and  to  regard  as  es- 
sential to  the  thing,  that  which  is  only  essential  to 
the /bm  it  bears  among  ourselves.  The  exigencies 
of  climates  and  products  will  most  certainly  produce 
great  variations  in  the  forms  of  civilization,  between 
tropical,  temperate,  and  polar  countries,  even  while 
the  actual  civilization  is,  or  may  be,  equally  real  in 
all.  Allowances  must  be  made  for  all  these  things. 
It  is  essential  to  even  the  lowest  forms  of  civilization 
that  men  should  be  clothed,  should  have  the  use  of 
money,  should  not  depend  on  the  spontaneous  boun- 
ties of  nature  for  their  food  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
osaential,  even  to  the  highest  form,  that  they  should 
wear  hats,  sit  on  chairs,  eat  with  forks,  or  shave  their 
beards. 

Again,  the  missionary  himself,  although  he  may 
not  professedly  devote  hjmself  to  the  work  of  civili- 
zation, will,  from  bis  generally  benevolent  state  of 
feeling,  and  from  his  desire  to  be  useful  in  every  way, 
and  to  render  the  objects  of  his  care  all  the  benefit 
io  his  power,  be  certain  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
giving  all  the  information  he  possesses  respecting 
better  utensils  and  modes  of  agriculture,  building, 
medicine,  and  in  the  various  arts.  Also,  wherever 
his  influence  reaches  so  far,  he  has  never  been  found 
backward  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the  rectification 
of  whatever  principles  or  practices  act  injuriously  for 
the  public  weal,  or  imjiisily  to  any  class  of  men. 


Nor  would  we  that,  by  too  rigid  an  interprelaiion 
of  his  dulies,  he  should  consider  himself  precluded 
from  such  operations.  It  is  true  that  the  concerns 
ol'  this  world  are,  to  the  individual,  of  small  moment 
as  compared  to  those  which  aiTect  his  eternal  position 
in  "  the  world  to  come,"  But  matters  of  this  char- 
acter cannot  be  fairly  contemplated  with  an  exclusive 
reference'to  their  bearing  on  individuals.  Society 
is  made  up  of  masses  of  individuals,  and  its  interests 
are  questions  of  ages,  not  of  years  ;  and  persons  who 
might  see  their  course  clearly  with  reference  to  indi- 
vidual men,  may  find  cause  to  ponder  when  they 
come  to  contemplate  this  larger  view  of  the  case. 
Besides,  we  are  all  but  too  apt  to  make  what  are  very 
properly  the  principal  objects,  the  exclusive  objects 
of  our  care.  But,  in  fact,  God  has  many  works  in 
this  world  besides  his  saving  work.  Such  is  every 
effort  which  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  or  peace 
of  man,  even  in  this  life  ;  and  we  do  not  clearly  un- 
derstand on  what  grounds  any  right-minded  man  can 
refuse  such  objects  a  share  of  his  attention,  however 
strongly  he  may  hold,  as  we  do,  that  the  salvation  of 
souls  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  his  care  ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  cannot.  Circumstances,  too  stronB 
for  control,  will  always  prevent  him,  among  civilizea 
nations,  from  resting  exclusively  upon  the  obligations 
of  his  spiritual  office.  The  difficulty  of  getting  any 
other  persons  disposed  to  act  as  civilizers  ;  and  still 
more,  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  other  civilized  men 
to  act  in  behalf  of  the  uncivilized,  whose  motives 
shall  be  equally,  to  them,  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
gainful  designs  and  territorial  encroachments — these 
are  circumstances  which  will  act  with  the  force  of 
a  compulsion  ;  and  this  compulsion  will  become  irre- 
sistible to  the  missionary  among  sai'age  nations,  by 
the  consideration  that  to  civilize  is  the  only  way  Co 
preserve  their  existence.  We  may  lament  it — we 
may  disclaim  it— we  may  strive  against  it — hut  there 
is  nothing  rendered  more  certain  by  all  past  experi- 
ence than  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
all  uncivilized  and  savage  men  to  disappear  before 
the  civilized.  Instead  of  sitting  down  in  sorrow  and 
hands  at  the  reacting  guilt  and  misery 
IS  quietly  consider  that  the  constant  re- 
ce  of  the  same  results  under  the  same  or  analo- 
gous circumstances  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
A  LAW  in  the  social  history  of  man  ;  which  law  it 
behooves  us  to  investigate  and  study  well.  We  shall 
then  discover  that  whenever  two  antagonist  or  anoma- 
lous conditions  of  society  are  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  weaker,  more 
or  less  gradually,  disappear  before  the  stronger.  The 
stronger  is  the  civilized  i  the  weaker  "  the  noble 
savage,"  whose  individual  prowess,  ^hose  well-knit 
frame,  whose  undaunted  heart,  might  seem  his  safe- 
guard against  extinction.  But  such  is  most  certainly 
his  doom  :  nor  for  its  fulfilment  are  wrong  and  out- 
rage, battle  and  slaughter,  necessary.  The  mer« 
contact  of  tho  civilized  man,  is  new  life  or  is  death 
to  him.  From  that  contact  he  takes  a  new  form  of 
existence  ;  or,  which  more  nsuaily  happens,  the  well- 
spring  of  his  life  is  poisoned  by  it,  and  he  dies,  pines 
away,  withers,  without  hand.  Is  not  the  salvation 
of  the  barbarian  front  this  his  earthly  doom,  an  object 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS,  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  CIVILIZATION, 


W0Tdi3r  the  labor  of  even  a  miBsionary  T  It  is  he  who 
in  general  first  finds  bis  way  among  such  people, 
long  before  they  came  into  this  terrible  contact  with 
civilization  :  and  if,  through  the  divine  blessing  upon 
his  labora,  they  are  already  civilized  when  that  time 
of  fiery  trial  comes,  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  their  separate  existence  as  a  nation,  and  as 
such  to  grow  and  multiply :  or  if  even  they  have  then 
only  received  the  seeds  of  civilization,  these  seeds 
will  most  probably  germinate  speedily  under  that 
glowing  and  no  longer  uncongenial  heat,  and  sprout, 
and  blossom, 'and  yield  much  fruit  And  although  a 
nation  thus  acted  upon,  in  a  prepared  state  for  such 
action,  may  not  be  able,  or  may  not  desire,  to  main- 
tain its  distinct  existence,  we  may  feel  osam'ed  that 
it  cannot  perish  ;  but,  by  means  of  the  assimilations 
it  has  acquired,  will  readily  blend  with,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed in,  the  superior  mass — becoming  a  part  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  being. 

The  miasionBTy,  if  he  confine  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  Evangelization,  will  bring  his  people  into  a 
state  of  preparedneaa  for  civilization  ;  and  what  more 
he  does  is  rather  his  work  as  a  civilized  man  than 
as  a  missionary.  The  ojterations  are  separable,  and 
in  many  cases,  perhaps  whenever  practicabte,  ought 
to  be  separated.  But  these  operations  might  bs  con- 
current ;  though  it  would  seem  better  that  the  civilizer 
should  work  upon  the  foundation  which  the  mission- 
ary has  laid.  But,  besides  and  apart  from  the  spir- 
itual and  humanizing  work  of  the  missionary,  there 
are  duties  which  the  civilized  owes  to  the  uncivilized 
man  ;  und  these,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  missionary  is 
bound  to  discharge,  if  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
field  to  relieve  him  from  them.  The  higher  duty 
does  not  exonerate  him  from  the  lower,  unless  the 
two  are  incompatible,  which  in  this  case  they  do  not 
appear  lo  be.  We  hear  the  most  of  this  difficulty 
from  the  missionary  societies,  who  manifest  much 
reluctance  lo  employ  their  funds  and  the  time  of  the 
missionaries  in  purposes  of  this  secondary  impor- 
tance; With  laudable  conscientiousness,  they  appre- 
hend that  those  who  give  their  money  for  a  spiritual 
purpose,  may  be  dissatisfied  at  any  portion  of  it  being 
devoted  to  temporal  objects.  We  believe,  however, 
that  most  of  those  who  subscribe  to  missionary  so- 
cieties connect  in  their  minds  and  objects  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel  with  such  temporal  ameliorationa 
as  can  only  be  produced  by  civilization  :  and  we  may 
declare  that  it  has  never  happened  to  us  to  meet  with 
any  euch  objections — except  from  the  societies  them- 
selves, when  accounting  for  increased  expenditure, 
or  calling  for  increased  resources. 

Notwithstanding  the  self-denying  protests  under 
which  the  societies  are  wont  to  act  in  such  matters, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  missionaries  will  be  con- 
strained by  circumstances,  and  by  the  obligations 
which  they  feel  as  civilized  men  among  the  unciv- 
ilized, to  be  what  they  ever  have  been,  "  the  best  of 
civilizers."  We  had  almost  said  "  the  only  civilizers," 
but  recollected  "  The  Society  for  the  Civilization  of 
Africa,"  which  has  just  commenced  its  operations. 
This  society,  founded  and  chiefly  supported  by  re- 
ligious men,  invites  the  assistance  of  missionaries,  but 
feels  pecluded,  by  denominational  differences,  from 


making  Evrmgelization  an  essential  and  primary  part 

of  its  own  plan-  Such  men  aa  compose  this  society 
feel  practically,  although  they  do  not  make  the  dis- 
tinction, that  the  humanizationa  which  they  desire  to 
introduce  can  only  be  raised  in  the  crude  mass  of 
African  character  by  the  leaven  of  Christian  princi- 
ples. Civiiizalion  would  efiect  all  their  more  exter- 
na] objects  ;  and  if  there  be  any  ultimate  failure,  the 
blame  must  be  laid  not  to  the  deficient  power  of  civ- 
ion,  but  to  some  lurking  error  in  the  partioular 
plan  of  operations.  We  hope,  very  sincerely,  that 
no  such  error  will  be  found,  or  that  if  found  it  will  be 
rectified,  and  the  whole  of  a  noble  enterprise  not 
abandoned  for  its  sake. 


HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 


Ltst  to  the  dreamy  ton^e  thai  dwells 

In  rippling  wave  or  si^hioe  tree ; 
Go,  hearken  lo  the  old  church  bells, 

The  whistling  bird,  the  whizzing  bee; 
Interpret  ri^ht,  and  ye  will  find 

'Tia  "  power  and  glory"  ihey  proclaim : 
The  chimes,  ihe  creatures,  waters,  wind, 

All  publisb  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name !" 

The  pilgrim  journeys  till  he  bleeds, 

To  gain  the  altar  of  his  sires ; 
The  hermit  pores  above  his  beads. 

With  zeal  that  never  wanes  dot  urea ; 
But  holiest  rile  or  longest  prayer 

That  soul  can  yield  or  wisdom  frame. 
What  better  import  can  it  bear, 

Than,  "  Father !  hallowed  be  Thy  name !" 

The  savage  kneeling  to  the  sun, 

To  give  his  thanlu  or  ask  a  boon ; 
The  raptures  of  the  idiot  ooe 

Who  laughs  to  see  the  clear  round  moon ; 
The  saint  well  taught  in  Christian  lore. 

The  Moslem  prostiule  at  his  flame — 
All  worship,  wonder,  and  adnre ; 

All  end  m  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name !" 

Whate'er  may  be  man's  faith  or  creed, 

Those  preaous  words  comprise  it  slill ; 
We  trace  them  on  the  blooming  mead. 

We  hear  ihem  in  the  flowing  rill; 
One  chorus  hails  the  Great  Supreme ; 

Each  varied  breathing  is  the  same. 
The  siraina  may  differ ;  but  the  trfjib 

Is,  "  Father !  hallowed  be  Thy  name  !" 


Incseabinq  Value  or  Books. — Unlike  most  other 
species  of  property,  books  in  some  instances  advance 
in  value  in  proportion  to  their  age  :  the  most  remarka- 
ble case  on  record  is  that  of  the  great  sale  of  Lord  Rox- 
burgh's library  in  1812,  which  occupied  forty-five  days 
at  auction,  and  which  cost  its  founder,  fifty  yeara  be- 
fore, leas  than  £5000,  but  which  actually  realized  tho 
enormous  sum  of  £23,341.  One  book,  the  folio  (first) 
edition  of  Boccaccio  printed  by  Valdarfer,  of  which  it 
is  believed  this  was  the  only  copy  extant,  brought 
£2,260 !  Its  first  cost  was  probably  about  ten  shillings. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  ineatimabie  advantages  of  Eddcation  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  explained  than  by  con- 
sidering it  in  its  most  extensive  sense  as  applied  to 
almost  every  object  in  Nature. 

In  every  production  of  Nature  there  are  numerous 
latent  qualities  which  it  is  the  province  of  enlighten- 
ed men  to  draw  forth  and  bring  to  light ;  this  is 
property  Education,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  educo,  to  lead  or  draw  forth.  Thus,  in  the 
Mock  of  marble,  while  it  lies  in  the  quany,  is  con- 
tained the  exquisite  statue  or  the  magnificent  vase ; 
but  it  ia  the  chisel  and  the  art_of  the  statuar)'  that 
faring  it  forth  to  view,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  for  ever  invisible  to  mortal  eyes. 

The  Almighty  has  graciously  provided  every  thing 
in  this  world  that  cao  conduce  to  the  benetit  of  all 
his  creatures :  but,  having  endowed  man  with  the 
faculty  of  reason,  he  has,  in  his  wisdom,  left  many 
of  these  benefits  undeveloped,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising that  reason,  and  calling  forth  that  skill  which 
would  otherwise  lie  dormant  and  useless.  Thus, 
gold  and  jewels  lie  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
mine,  until  brought  to  light  by  human  industry  ;  and 
even  when  thus  produced,  they  will  not  display  their 
beauty  and  lustre  until  one  is  refined  and  the  other 
polished ;  this  may  bo  called  thoii  education,  the 
drawing  forth  their  qualities  to  view. 

In  the  vegetable  inorld  we  see  the  great  importan 
of  education  in  the  improvement  which  takes  pis 
in  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  from  judicious  cultii 
lion.     Compare  the  wild  plants  of  the  woods  and 
wilderness  with  those  of  the  same  genus,  that  have 
been  reared  in  gardens  with  care  and  skill  ;■ 
pare  the  wild  berries  of  the  copse  and  hedge-ro 
crabs  and  aloes,  with  the  variety  of  delicious  apples, 
plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  which  haqg  on  the 
branches  of  cultivated  trees,  and  grow  ori  the  walls 
of  well-managed  gardens,  and  we  shall  sec  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Education.     To  it  we  owe  the 
staff  of  life,  bread  ;  for  were  it  not  for  cultivation, 
wheat  would  have  been  merely  an  inaignificant  grass, 
fit  only  for  the  browsing  of  cattle. 

In  Uie  aatTitul  world,  education  is  exercised  in  va- 
rious ways.  Mere  inatinct  is  not  all  that  animals,  de- 
nominated irrational,  have  to  trust  to ;  it  is  infallible 
aa  far  aa  it  goes,  and  would  probably  of  itself  enable 
creatures  that  are  under  its  influence  more  easily 
provide  for  themselves  than  human  beings  can.  B 
close  observers  of  nature  are  well  aware  that  parent 
animals  instruct  their  young  in  many  useful  particu- 
lars, for  which  instinct  alone  would  be  inadequate. 
Birds  have  been  seen  teaching  their  nestlings  to  fly, 
and  pointing  out  to  them  the  places  and  manner  in 
which  their  food  is  to  be  procured;  and  thus  bestow- 
ing on  them  the  education  they  need. 

Indeed,  not  a  doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  well- 
informed  naturalist,  that  the  inferior  animals  have  a 
means  of  conveying  a  much  greater  number  of  ideas 
to  each  other  than  the  generality  of  mankind  are  wil- 
ling to  allow  them.  Thus,  in  a  country  where  man 
predominates  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 
a  tiou  will,  on  first  meeting  with  his  formidable  an- 


tagomat,  show  evident  signs  of  fear.  Yet  his  only 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  man  must  have  been  re< 
ceived  from  some  of  his  own  species  that  had  expe- 
rienced it.  On  the  contrary,  in  solitary  deserts, 
where  the  foot  of  man  seldom  treads,  a  lion  will 
fearlessly  attack  numbers  undismayed,  because  un- 
acquainted with  the  deadly  nature  of  theii  weapons. 
Again,  in  inhabited  countries,  birds  that  have  just 
left  the  nest  will  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  though 
the  first  time  of  seeing  him  ;  while  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  in  some  uewly  discovered  ialanda,  where 
tmknown,  the  birds  had  no  dread  of  the 
sailors  that  landed,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be 
struck  on  the  head  without  attempting  to  move  out 
of  the  way.  This  state  of  things,  however,  lasted 
not  long ;  the  birds  soon  discovered  that  an  enemy 
IS  amongst  them,  and  became  as  sbyof  theapproadi 
man  as  in  populous  countries. 
From  these  and  other  circumstances  it  being  evi- 
dent that  brutes  have  a  species  of  language,  or  at 
least  a  method  of  communicating  their  few  ideas  to 
each  other  ;  we  have  uo  reason  to  doubt  that  parents 
bestow  an  education  on  iheu  young,  sufficient  to  en- 
able them,  at  a  proper  age,  to  protect  and  provide  for 
themselves ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  their  concern 
for  them  ceases. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many  species 
of  animals  were  created  for  the  use  of  man,  and  by 
their  corporeal  excellences  to  supply  bis  deficiencies. 
In  strength,  in  swiftness,  in  keenness  of  sight  and 
hearing,  man  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  the  dog,  and  many  other  animals.  Having, 
however,  the  superiority  over  them  by  the  power  of  . 
reason,  he  applies  their  good  qualities  to  his  own  use, 
and  renders  them  subservient  to  his  own  purposes. 
But  without  education  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
mere  uninstructed  strength  of  the  elephant,  speed 
of  the  horse,  and  sagacity  of  the  hound,  would  be  in- 
jurious rather  than  beneficial  to  his  master ;  but  when, 
by  proper  instruction,  the  animal  has  learned  to  be 
obedient  to  his  guide,  to  employ  bis  talents  in  their 
proper  time,  place,  and  manner,  and  to  understand 
the  words  and  signs  that  are  intended  for  his  direc- 
tion ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  capable  of  answer- 
ing the  end  for  which  he  was  designed,  and  becomes 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  many  profitable  and  interesting 
pursuits.  In  these  respects  education  is  indispensable. 
But  if  education  be  of  such  importance  in  im- 
proving and  rendering  fit  for  human  use  the  plants 
and  fruits  of  the  field,  the  treasures  of  the  mine,  and 
the  animals  designed  for  the  service  of  man ;  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it,  and  to  how  much  greater 
an  extent  may  it  be  carried,  when  man  is  the  subject 
of  it,  who  possesses  a  body  susceptible  of  being 
taught  an  immense  multitude  of  valuable  arts,  and  a 
mind  to  the  capabilities  of  which  no  boundary  has 
been  yet  discovered ! 

Education  ia  essentially  aecessary  to  draw  fonli 
the  physical  powers  of  man,  and  lo  enable  him  to 
execute  with  skill  works  in  which  the  mind  has  but 
little  share.  The  body  of  man,  in  itself  feeble  and 
inert  when  compared  with  those  of  many  inferior 
animals,  becomes  wonderfully  expert  and  active 
when  improved  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 
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How  hopeless  lo  an  uninstmcted  person  does  the 
acqubiuon  of  perfect  skill  in  playing  on  musical  in- 
Btrumenla,  of  successfEilly  peribrming  difiicult  crickn 
of  legerdemain,  of  throwing  the  body  into  all  sorts  of ; 
postures,  of  vaulting  and  tumbling,  and  a  thousand 
other  feats  of  destenty  appear  !  But  let  that  person, 
at  a  proper  age,  before  his  muscles  are  became  rigid 
by  time,  be  put  mider  a  proper  course  of  tuition  and 
practice,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  his  own  pro- 
gress. He  will  find  that  in  the  body  are  latent  en- 
ergies, which,  require  to  be  called  forth  by  education, 
or  they  will  be  for  ever  dormant  and  useless.  Every 
species  of  handicraft  is  an  illustration  of  this  doc- 
trine. That  the  mind  is  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance than  the  body,  is  universally  allowed.  If, 
then,  the  Mind  is  the  Eovereign  director  of  all  our 
actions,  how  essential  is  it  that  that  mind  should  be 
rendered  properly  quaUfied  for  the  task,  and  enabled 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  things  aubmitl^d  to  its 
cog^zance. 

From  these  observations  we  learn,  that  education 
is  essentially  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  every  human  being,  and  that  improved  methods 
of  imparting  it  should  be  frequently  adopted  as  they 
are  suggested  by  improvements  in  arts  and  science. 

To  dilate  here  on  the  advantages  of  education 
would  be  almost  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  prove,  by 
argument,  self-evident  truths. 

That  by  education  a  person  is  taught  to  conduct 
himself  in  his  station  in  society  with  decorum  and 
propriety ;  that  he  is  enabled  thereby  to  discern  his 
duties,  and  the  proper  method  of  fulfilling  them ;  that 
he  teams  to  avoid  enors  and  mistakes  by  pro6fing 
by  the  experience  of  others ;  and  that  his  mind  is 
expanded,  his  sentiments  are  liberalized,  and  his 
heart  improved,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  other  proof 
than  observation.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  bru- 
tality, superstition,  and  bigotry.  It  frequently  indu- 
ces a  blind  and  obstinate  commencement  of,  and  per- 
severance in,  measures  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
good  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
To  reason  with  ignorance  is  unavailing,  because  it 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  force  of  argu- 
ment. To  prevent  the  injuries  of  which  it  is  capable 
it  must  be  destroyed. 

The  art  of  educating  requires  skill  in  fostering  a 
love  of  mental  activity  and  a  desire  of  knowledge. 
The  Self-Insiructer  must  obey  tlie  impulse  of  the 
desire  already  formed.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  tu- 
tor we  may  have  the  advantage  of  commencing  no 
study  till  we  arc  versed  in  introductory  subjects 
sufficiently  to  prevent  our  being  discouraged  by  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  When  teaching  ourselves, 
we  are  often  impelled  to  plunge  at  once  into  matters 
which  we  afterwards  find  require  us  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  elementary  truths,  and  which  sometimes 
present  difficulties  that  compel  us  to  abandon,  or  at 
least  postpone  for  a  time,  the  object  of  our  investiga- 
tion. The  real  friend  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
his  fellow-men  will  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  this 
difference,  as  a  guard  against  any  disposition  to  dis- 
courage the  premature  efTorts  of  students,  and  still 
more  against  the  injustice  of  sneering  at  an  apparent 
fickleness.     An  eminent  linguist  and  biblical  scholi 


has  conferred  an  invaluable  obligation,  by  encourag 

ing  the  studious  to  disdain  the  difficulties  by  which 

I  classical  studies  have  been  encumbered,  by  saying. 

Two  rules.  Begin,  and  Keep  fin,  will  be  sufficient  to 

nable  you  to  learn  any  language." 


Self-E  DUCAT  JON. — Benjamin  Franklin  wa«  n 
self-made  man.  So  was  Benjamin  West.  The  one 
among  the  most  distinguished  philosophers,  the  other 
one  of  the  best  painters  the  world  ever  saw.  Each 
had  agoodtoacher,because  each  taught  himself.  Both 
had  a  better  teacher  daily,  because  both  were  ad- 
vancing daily  in  knowledge  and  in  the  art  of  ac- 
quiring it. 

Baron  Cuvier  was  also  a  self-mado  man.  He  was 
at  all  times  under  a  good  teacher,  because  he  was 
always  taught  by  Baron  Cuvier.  lie  more  than  any 
other  man,  perhaps  than  all  other  men  before  him, 
brought  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth. 
Ho  not  only  examined  and  arranged  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  our  globe,  but  ascertained  that  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  of  different  species  of  animals, 
once  living  and  moving  in  the  waters  and  upon  the 
land,  now  form  rocks,  ledges,  and  even  mountains. 
Cuvier  thought,  however,  that  he  owed  a  constant 
debt  of  gratitude  to  his  mother  for  his  knowledge, 
because  when  a  small  child  she  encouraged  him  in 
linear  drawing,  which  was  of  the  utmost  service  in 
his  pursuits.  To  the  same  encouragement  the  world 
is,  of  course,  indebted  for  the  knowledge  by  Cuvier 
among  all  nations. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  "  self-instruction,"  made 
more  brilliant  and  more  important  discoveries  in  che- 
mical science,  than  any  one  who  preceded  or  follow- 
ed him.  Farmers,  mechanics,  housekeepers,  and 
many  others,  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his 
labors. 

Elihu  Burrilt,  by  self-instruction,  had  acquired,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  fifty  languages ;  and  that,  t<)ii, 
while  he  was  laboring  vigorously  over  the  forge  and 
anvil,  from  six  to  twelve  hours  daily. 

George  Washington  was  a  self-made  man.  His 
name  will  fill  all  future  ages  with  r< 


Phvsiolobical  Facts, — The  number  of  bones  in 
the  frame-work  of  a  human  body  is  2G0,  108  of 
which  are  in  the  feet  and  hands,  there  being  in 
each  27. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  adults  is  on  an  average 
about  301bs.,  which  passes  through  the  heari  once  in 
fotir  minutes. 

Only  one  tenth  of  the  human  body  is  solid  matter. 
A  dead  body  weighing  120!bs.  was  dried  in  the  oven 
till  all  moisture  was  expelled,  and  its  weight  was  re- 
duced to  12lbs.  Egyptian  mummies  are  bodies 
thoroughly  dried ;  they  usually  weigh  about  Tibs. 

The  lungs  of  an  aduh  ordinarily  inhale  40  cubic 
inches  of  air  at  once,  and  if  we  breathe  20  times  in 
a  minute,  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  in  that  firm; 
will  be  800  cubic  inches,  or  48,000  inches  an  hour. 
and  1.153,000  inches  In  a  day,  which  is  equal  to 
eight v-sis  hogsheads. 
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Akono  the  beautiful  and  simple-liearted  customs 
of  rural  life  which  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, arc  thoae  of  strewing  flowers  before  the  funerals, 
and  planting  them  at  the  graves  of  departed  friends. 
These,  it  is  said,  arc  the  remains  of  aome  of  the  rites 
of  the  primitive  church  ;  but  they  are  of  still  highci 
antiquity,  having  been  observed  among  the  Greek) 
and  Romans,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  their  wri- 
ters, and  were,  no  doubt,  the  spontaneous  tributes  of 
unlettered  afTeetion,  originating  long  before  art  had 
tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into  song,  or  story 
it  on  the  monument.  They  are  now  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  places  of  the 
kingdom,  where  fashion  and  innovation  have  not 
been  able  to  throng  in,  and  trample  out  all  the 
ous  and  interesting  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  are  told,  the  bed  whereon 
the  corpse  lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  wild  and  plaintive  ditties  of 
Ophelia : — 

■'  White  bis  thmud  as  tbe  momilBla  taotr, 
Larded  all  nilb  tweet  Bowers ; 
Wbicb  b«-wepl  (o  Ibe  grsTe  did  go, 
Witb  (rue  lors  abowtn." 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite 
obaerved  in  some  of  the  remote  Villages  of  the  south, 
at  the  funeral  of  a  female  who  has  died  young  and 
unmarried.     A  chaplet  of  white  flowers  is  borqe  be- 


fore the  corpse  by  a  young  giri  nearest  in  age,  sixe, 
and  resemblance,  and  is  afterwards  hung  up  in  the 
church  over  the  accustomed  seat  of  tbe  deceased. 
These  cbaplels  are  sometimes  made  of  white  paper, 
in  imitation  of  flowers,  anil  inside  of  then  is  gener- 
ally a  pair  of  white  gloves.  They  are  intended  as 
emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  deceased,  and  tbe 
of  glory  which  she  has  received  in  heaven. 
omo  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  ;  a  kind  of  triumph,  "  to  show,"  says  Bourne, 
that  they  have  finished  ihfir  course  with  joy,  and 
:e  become  conquerors."  This  is  observed  in  some 
of  the  northern  counties,  particularly  in  Northamber- 
land  ;  and  it  has  a  pleasing,  though  melancholy  efl^ect, 
to  hear,  of  a  still  evening,  in  some  lonely  country 
scene,  the  mournful  melody  of  a  funeral  dirge  swel- 
ling from  a  distance,  and  to  see  the  train  alowly 
moving  along  tbe  landscape 

"  Tbas,  ihus,  and  tliui,  we  compsn  roond 
Tbv  narmlesse  anit  uiiliaunicd  ground, 
And  as  B-e  Bin;  lliy  diigp,  we  will 

The  DaffodUl 
And  other  Hnwers  liy  upon 
The  allar  of  our  love,  tfiy  slone."— He»MCK. 

There  is  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  traveller 
to  tbe  passing  funeral  in  these  sequestered  places  ; 
for  such  spectacles,  occurring  among  tbe  quiet  abodes 
of  nature,  sink  deep  into  the  iovl.  -iiS  the  mourning 
train  approaches,  he  pauses,  uncovered,  to  let  it  go 
by;  he  then  follows  silently  in  the  rear,  sometimes 
quite  to  the  grave,  at  other  times  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and  having  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  W  tbe 
deceased,  turns  and  resumes  his  journey. 

The  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  through 
the  English  character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most 
touching  and  ennobling  graces,  is  finely  evidenced  in 
these  pathetic  customs,  and  in  the  solicitude  shown 
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by  the  common  people  for  on  honored  and  a  peace- 
ful grare.  The  humblest  peasant,  whatever  may  be 
his  lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  some  Uule 
respect  may  be  paid  to  his  rcmaioa.  Sir  Thomas 
Oveibniy,  describing  the  "  faire  and  happy  milk- 
maid," otworves,  "  Thus  Uvea  she,  and  all  her  care 
is,  that  she  may  die  in  the  Spring-time,  to  have  store 
of  flowers  stncke  upon  her  winding-sheet."  The 
poets,  too,  who  always  breathe  the  feeling  of  a  oa- 
tion,  conUnually  advert  to  this  fond  solicitude  about 
the  grave.      , 

The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  unirei- 
sally  prevalent ;  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them 
to  keep  the  turf  uninjured,  and  about  them  were 
planted  evergreeoa  and  flowers.  "  We  adorn  their 
grave,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  "  with  flowers 
and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  maji, 
which  haa  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  those 
fading  beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  dishonor, 
rise  again  in  glory."  This  usage  has  now  become 
extremely  rare  in  England  ;  but  it  may  still  be  met 
with  in  the  churchyards  of  retired  villages,  among 
the  Welsh  mountains  :  an  instance  of  it  once  oc- 
<!tuTed  M  the  small  town  of  Ruthen,  which  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clowyd.  At  the  funeral 
of  a  young  girl  in  Glamorganshire,  the  female  al- 
teadants  had  their  aprons  f^l  of  flowers,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  body  was  interred,  they  stnclL  about  the 

Several  other  graves  were  decorated  in  the  same 
manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been  merely  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  not  planted,  they  had  soon  withered, 
and  might  be  seen  in  various  states  of  decay ;  some 
droopmg,  others  quite  perished.  They  were  after- 
wards to  be  supplanted  by  holly,  rosemary,  and  other 
evergreens;  which  on  some  graves  had  grown  to 
great  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed  the  tombstones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  Lad 
something  in  it  truly  poetical.  The  rose  was  some- 
times blended  with  the  lily,  to  form  a  general  emblem 
of  frail  mortality.  "  This  sweet  flower,"  said  Evelj-n, 
"  home  on  a  branch  set  with  thorns,  and  accompa- 


nied with  the  lily,  are  natural  hieroglyphics  of  onr 
fugitive,  umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory  life,  which, 
making  so  fair  a  show  for  a  time,  ia  not  yet  without 
its  thorns  and  crosses."  The  nature  and  color  of 
the  flowers,  and  of  the  ribands  with  which  they  were 
lied,  had  often  a  particular  reference  to  the  qualities 
story  of  the  deceased,  or  were  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  mourner.  In  an  old  poem,  entitled 
Cortfdon't  Doleful  Knell,"  a  lover  specifies  the 
decorajions  he  intends  to  use  : — 

"  A  sarlaDd  dull  b«  ftun«d 
Bj  Art  and  Nature'!  skill. 
Of  lundrT-coloand  Bowen, 
la  token  of  gnod-wUl. 

And  nmdry-colourcd  rilnndi 

On  It  I  «t11  bfilow : 
Bui  cbiefl)'  hiaeke  and  ;ello«a 

With  ber  to  gnie  tbtH  go. 


The  whit«  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the 
grave  of  a  virgin  ;  her  chaplet  was  tied  with  white 
ribands,  in  token  of  her  spotless  innocence ;  though 
sometimes  black  ribands  were  intermingled,  to  be- 
apeak  the  grief  of  the  survivors.  The  red  rose  was 
occasionally  used  in  remembrance  of  such  as  had 
been  remarkable  for  benevolence  ;  but  roses  in  gen- 
eral were  appropriated  to  the  graves  of  lovers.  Eve- 
lyn tells  us  that  the  custom  was  nut  altogether 
extinct  in  his  time,  near  his  dwelling  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  "  where  the  maidens  yearly  planted  and 
decked  the  graves  of  their  defunct  sweethearts  with 
lose-bushes."  And  Camden  likewise  remarks,  in  his 
Britannia :  "  Here  is  also  a  certain  custom,  observed 
time  out  of  mind,  of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the 
.  graves,  especially  by  the  young  men  and  maids  who 
j  have  lost  their  loves,  so  that  this  churchyard  is  now 
full  of  them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  the" 
loves,  emblems  of  a  more  gloomy  character  wer« 
I  used,  such  as  the  yew  and  cypress  ;  and  if  flowers 
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were  strewn,  they  were  of  the  most  meUncholjr 
ors.     Thus,  in  poems  by  Tbomas  Stanley  (published 
in  1651),  is  the  following  stanza  : — 


Upon  mj  diamall  grave 
Suvb  oSerioRS  as  you  hare. 


ruiaakeQ  cypres«B  and  nd  yewe  : 
For  kinder  flowera  can  lake  no  Wnh 
Oi-  growth  frgm  such  unhappy  earth." 

The  Damral  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  mind ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of 
it  in  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  unaffected  ele- 
gance of  thought,  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  these 
itineral  observances.  Thus,  it  was  an  especial  pre- 
caution, that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens  and 
flowers  should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems 
to  have  been  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to  be- 
guile the  mind  from  brooding  over  the  disgraces  of 
perishing  mortality,  and  to  associate  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
objects  in  nature.  There  is  a  dismal  process  going 
on  in  the  grave,  ere  dust  can  return  to  its  kindred 
dtut,  which  the  imagination  shrinks  from  contem- 
plating ;  and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the  form  we 
have  loved,  with  those  refined  associations  which  it 
awakened  when  blooming  before  us  in  youth  and 
beauty.  "  Lay  her  i'  the  earth,"  says  Laertes  of  his 
virgin  sister, — 


Herrick,  also,  in  his  Dirge  ofJephllia,  pours  forth 
&  fragrant  flow  of  poetical  uought  and  image,  which 
in  a  manner  embatms  the  dead  in  the  recollections 
of  the  living  : — 

"  BiMp  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  of  ndce. 
And  make  tm  pluce  aU  Piradiae : 
Hay  (veeli  gnw  hers  i  and  tmoke  from  beDca, 


May  all  ahie  maldt  at  wonted  boon 

Come  forth  to  alrev  Ihy  tombe  with  flowen  I 

Hay  Tirfcini,  wbm  Uiey  come  to  moora, 


AjkI  leaie  Lh«  deeping  in  tbine  nro." 

Numerous  extracts  from  the  older  British  poets 
might  be  made,  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were 
more  prevalent,  and  delighted  frequently  to  allude  to 
them ;  but  we  have  already  quoted  more  than  is 
necessary.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving 
a  passage  from  Shakepesre,  even  though  it  should 
appear  trite,  which  illustrates  the  emblematical  mean- 
ing ofrea  conveyed  in  these  floral  tributes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possesses  that  magic  of  language  and 
appositeness  of  imagery  for  which  he  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

"  Wllh  tklreit  Sowm, 
WUlal  amnmei  iMta,  and  I  lire  here.  Fldele, 
I'll  cwnelni  lliy  sid  grare  ;  thou  Bhalt  not  lack 
The  flower  ttasl'i  like  Ihy  Hct,  pale  primnMe ;  nor 
The  Biund  harebeU  like  Ibj  velni ;  no,  nor 
t  The  leaf  of  eglantine  :  whom  sol  to  dandei, 

OBtswcMened  itot  thy  breath." 


There  is  certainiy  something  more  affecting  in 
these  prompt  and  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature, 
than  in  the  most  costly  monuments  of  ut ;  the  hand 
strews  the  flower  wtule  the  heart  Is  warm,  and  the 
tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding  the 
osier  round  the  sod ;  but  pathos  expires  under  the 
slow  labor  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the 
cold  conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  custom  so  truly 
elegant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  genenu 
use,  and  exists  only  in  the  most  remote  and  insignifi- 
cant villages.  But  it  seems  as  if  poetical  custom 
always  shuna  the  walks  of  cultivated  socie^.  In 
proportion  as  people  grow  polite,  they  cease  to  be  po- 
etical. They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they  have  learned 
to  check  its  free  impulses,  to  distrust  its  sallying 
emotions,  and  to  supply  its  most  affecting  and  pictu- 
resque usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompous  ceremo- 
nial. Few  pageants  can  be  more  stalely  and  frigid 
than  an  English  funeral  in  town.  It  is  made  up  of 
show  and  gloomy  parade  ;  mourning  carriages,moum- 
ing  horses,  mourning  plumes,  and  hireling  mourners, 
who  make  a  mockery  of  grief.  "  There  is  a  grave 
digged,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  and  a  solemn  nwum- 
ing,  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when 
the  dales  are  finished,  they  shall  be  remembered  no 
more."  The  associate  in  the  gay  and  crowded  ci^ 
ia  soon  forgotten ;  the  hurrying  succession  of  new 
intimates  and  new  pleasures  effaces  him  from  ovr 
minds,  and  the  very  scenes  and  circles  in  which  ha 
moved  are  incessantly  fluctuating.  But  funerals  in 
the  country  are  solemnly  impressive.  The  stroke 
of  death  makes  a  wider  space  in  the  village  circle, 
and  is  an  awfiil  event  in  die  tranquil  uniformity  of 
rural  life.  The  passing  bell  tolls  its  knell  in  every 
ear ;  it  steals  with  its  pervading  melnncboly  over 
every  hill  and  vale,  and  saddens  all  the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  tmchangmg  features  of  the  country, 
also,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom 
we  once  enjoyed  them  ;  who  was  the  companion  of 
our  moat  retiKd  walks,  snd  gave  snimstion  to  every 
lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  every 
charm  of  nature ;  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo 
which  he  once  delighted  to  awaken  ;  his  spirit  hauntf 
every  grove  which  he  once  frequented  ;  we  think  of 
him  in  the  wild  upland  solitude,  or  amid  the  pensive 
beauty  of  the  valley.  In  the  freshness  of  joyona 
mormng,  we  remember  his  beaming  smiles  and 
bounding  gayety ;  and  when  sober  evening  retuma 
with  its  gathering  shadows  and  subduing  quiet,  we 
call  to  mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gende  talk  snd 
sweet-souled  melancholy. 


Beloved,  1111  life  can  cl , 

And  moura'd  lUl  pity'*  kU  be  dead." 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  in  the  country  is,  that  the  grave  is  mora 
immediately  in  sight  of  the  survivors.  They  psss  it 
on  their  wsy  to  prayer ;  it  meets  their  eyes  when 
their  hearts  are  sofrened  by  the  exercises  of  dow^ 
tion  ;  they  linger  about  it  on  the  Sabbath,  ^^^"^ 
mind  is  disengaged  from  worldly  cares,  snd  aost 
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Inm  asiJe  froin  present  pleasures  and 
preaeol  loves,  and  to  sit  down  among  the  solemn 
mementoes  of  the  past.  In  North  Wales  the  peas- 
antry kneel  and  pray  over  the  graves  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  for  several  Sundays  after  the  inter- 
ment ;  and  where  the  lender  rite  of  strewing  and 
planting  llowera  is  still  practised,  it  is  alwaya  re- 
newed on  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  festivals, 
when  the  season  brings  the  companion  of  former 
festivity  more  vividly  to  mind.  It  is  invariably  per- 
fomted  by  the  nearest  relatives  and  friends  ;  no  me- 
nials nor  hirelings  are  employed  ;  and  if  a  neighbor 
yields  assistance,  it  would  be  deemed  an  insult  to 
offer  compensation. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom, 
because,  as  it  is  one  of  the  last,  so  is  it  one  of  the 
holiest  oflices  of  love.  The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of 
true  affection.  It  is  there  that  the  divine  passion  of 
the  soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  instinctive 
impulse  of  mere  animal  attachment.  The  latter 
must  be  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
presence  of  its  object ;  but  the  love  chat  is  seated  in 
the  soul  can  live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere 
incUnations  of  sense  languish  and  decline  with  the 
charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with  shudder- 
ing disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the  tomb  ; 
but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection  rises, 
purified  from  every  sensiwl  desire,  and  returns  like 
■  holy  flame  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the 
■urvivor. 

The  sorronr  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from 
which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal— every  other  affliction  to  forget ;  but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open — this 
affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infant  that  perished  like  a  blosaom  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  U  a  pang  T  Where  is  the 
child  thatwould  willingly  forget  the  moat  tender  of 
Nxents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament? 
Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the 
friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?  Who,  even  when 
the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most 
loved  ;  when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crashed 
in  the  closing  of  its  porta],  would  accept  of  consola- 
tion that  must  be  ixiught  by  forgetfulness  ? — No,  the 
love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  sonl.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  like- 
vise  its  delights  ;  and  when  the  overwhelming  burst 
of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection  j 
when  the  sudden  anguish,  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  is 
softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness — who  would  root 
out  such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may 
sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour 
of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  die  haur 
of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the 
aong  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ?  No,  there 
is  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  sweeter  than  song.  There 
is  a  remembrance  of  tho  dead  to  which  we  turn,  even 

from  the  charms  of  the  living.    Oh,  the  grave  ! the 

gtKVB ! — It  buries  every  error — covers  every  defect — 
ezlingaishea  every  resentment !     From  its  peaceful 


bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recol- 
lections. Who  can  look  down  npon  the  grave,  even 
of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that 
he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful 
of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ! 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place 
for  meditation  !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long 
review  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness, 
and  tho  thout^and  endearments  lavished  upon  us  al- 
most unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy 
— there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the 
solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The 
bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs — its  noiseless 
attendance — its  mute,  watchful  assiduities.  The  last 
testimonies  of  expiring  love  !  'i'he  feeble,  fluttering, 
thrilling — oh  I  how  thrilling — pressure  of  the  hand  ! 
The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon 
us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence  !  The  faint, 
faltering  accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection ! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  bnried  love,  and  meditate ! 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for 
every  past  benefit  unrequited — every  past  endear- 
ment unregarded,  of  that  departed  being,  who  can 
never — never — never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy 


If  thou  art  a  child,  and  bast  ever  added  a  sorrow 
to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an 
affectionate  parent — ^if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast 
ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole 
happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy 
kindness  or  thy  truth — if  thou  art  a'  friend,  and  hast 
ever  wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit 
that  generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover, 
and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true 
heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  sliil  beneath  thy  feet ; 
— then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungra- 
cious word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  throng- 
ing back  upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at 
thy  soul — then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sor- 
rowing and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  un- 
heard groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep, 
more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave  ;  console  thy 
broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet 
fuuln,  tributes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning  by  the 
bittemosa  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead, 
and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in 
the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. — Washino- 
TPN  Irvino. 


WRITE  WRITTEN  EIGHT— [A  Twistification.] 

WarrE  we  know  is  written  ilffhl. 

But  when  we  see  it  written  ri|rhl. 
We  know  it  is  not  written  wnght: 
For  write,  to  have  it  written  right. 
Must  not  be  written  right  or  wright. 
Nor  yet  should  it  be  written  rile ; 
Bui  virile,  for  so  'lis  written  right. 
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Ruiaaof  ihe  City  of  Balbec. 


BALBEC. 


Next  in  renown  to  Palmyra,  among  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  is  Balbec,  situated  in  the 
same  region,  the  extraordinary  fate  of  which  has 
been,  to  be  first  the  seat  of  luxury,  and  magnificence 
almost  unparalleled,  and  then,  as  if  the  curse  of 
Heaven  had  fallen  on  it,  to  be  reduced  to  a  tittle  bet- 
ter than  a  desolate  wilderness.  It  is  man,  however, 
and  not  nature,  that  has  wrought  the  change  ;  no 
blight  has  made  (he  soil  or  poisoned  the  sir,  but  a 
degrading  despotism  has  as  (-fTectually  dried  up  the 
aourcea  of  social  prosperity  as  if  some  elementary 
convulsion  had  suddenly  turned  the  clime  of  beauty 
cold  and  dark,  and  struck  the  teeming  earth  wim 
hopeless  barrenness.  Indeed,  Turkish  oppression 
hm  done  what  no  imkindn^a  of  nature  could  have 
eflected.  The  splendors  of  Palmyra  rose  under  the 
breath  of  a  free  commerce  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
desert ;  but  nothing  has  been  able  to  preserve  that 
and  many  other  great  cities  from  crumbling  into 
heaps  of  ruins  at  the  death-touch  of  the  gloomy  ty- 
ranny that  now  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  land. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete  account  of 
Balbec,  as  for  that  of  Palmyra,  to  Mr.  Wood  and  his 
friends,  who  after  visiting  the  two  cities,  gave  to  the 
public,  in  successive  volumes,  most  accurate  and 
splendid  delineations  of  everything  they  had  seen  in 
each,  accompanied  with  historic  notices  and  short  de- 
scriptions. It  was  on  their  return  from  Palmyra  that 
they  proceeded  to  Balbec,  which  lies  almost  on  a 
line  drawn  from  fce  former  city  due  west  to  the  sea. 
It  is,  however,  a  little  lo  ihe  north  of  Palmyra.  The 


spot  in  which  it  is  placed  is  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Libanus,  (the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,)  now 
called  the  Plain  of  Bocat,  a  fertile  and  well-watered 

opening  to  llie  s%a,  which  forms  its  south-western 
extremity,  while  Balbec  stands  immediately  under 
the  high  ground  which  closes  it  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Its  breadtli,  from  Mount  Libanus  to  Mount 
Anti- Libanus,  varies  from  four  to  two  leagues. 

Balbec  is  situated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  half  way 
between  Damascus  lo  the  south-east  and  the  port  of 
Tripoli,  in  Syria,  to  the  nortb-west.  When  Wood 
was  there  in  1751,  the  place  contained  about  5000 
inbabtlants,  among  whom  wcro  a  few  Jews  and 
Christiana ;  but  later  accounts  describe  its  popula* 
lion  as  greatly  reduced.  'J'he  collection  of  miserable 
huts  which  form  the  modern  town,  probably  do  not 
now  harbor  more  than  a  thousand  half<savage  Arabs. 
Ancient  writers,  in  general,  are  as  silent  respecting 
Balbec  as  respecting  Palmyra.  But  it  is  no  doubt 
the  same  city  which  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia, 
under  the  name  of  HeliopoUsof  CtElesyria, 
hich  he  tells  us  the  worship  of  the  sun  was 
brought,  in  very  remote  times,  from  the  other  ciiy  of 
me  name  in  Egypt.  Heliopolis  in  Greek 
the  city  of  the  Sun  ;  and  the  signilt cation  of 
the  Syriac  term  Balbec  is  the  Vale  of  Bal,  the  orien- 
for  the  same  luminary  when  worshipped  as 
It  is  probable  that  Balbec  was  the  ancient, 
the  modern,  name  of  the  place,  although, 
from  not  having  been  mentioned,  like  Tadmor,  the 
of  Palmyra,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it 
down  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
translation,  Heliopolis. 
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The  vaiYotaai  tndiaoa  of  the  country.  Wood  in- 
fonns  us,  is  that  Balbec,  bb  well  as  Palmyra,  was 
built  by  Solomon.  Many  stories,  it  seems,  are  toM 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  king  spent  his  time  in  this  retreat. 
Some  critics  hsve  supposed  that  some  building  at 
Balbec  may  possibly  be  that  spoken  of  in  his  writ- 
ings as  "  the  Tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  toward 
Damascus."  One  of  the  stories  current  on  the  spot 
is  that  the  city  was  built  by  him  as  a  residence  for 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  is  believed,  of  course,  that 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  similar  undertakings,  the 
wise  monarch  availed  himself  of  the  agency  of  genii 

The  mios  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Balbec 
do  not  present  a  crowd  of  fallen  edifices,  spread  over 
a  large  extent  of  space,  like  those  of  Palmyra ;  they 
consist  only  of  three  distinct  buildings,  which  stand 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  a  plain  at  a  short  distance 
lirom  the  inhabited  part  of  the  town.  The  cut  which 
we  have  given,  copied  from  a  much  larger  engraving 
in  Mr.  Wood's  volume,  presents  a  view  of  these 
buildings,  with  some  others  in  the  modern  town,  as 
seen  from  the  south.  To  the  lefl  of  the  picture,  or 
on  the  west,  is  the  immense  structure  commonly 
called  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  with  its  courts.  More 
in  the  foreground  is  another  siballer,  but  more  entire 
temple ;  and  at  a  considerable  distance  west  from 
that,  and  stilt  farther  to  the  south,  is  a  third  temple, 
of  a  circular  form,  distinguishable  by  a  modern  spire, 
which  has  been  erected  over  it,  to  convert  it  into  a 


Greek  church.  A  Doric  column,  a  Tniltieh  mosqaa, 
and  BOme  other  modem  erections,  are  seen  inter- 
spersed. Surrounding  the  whole  is  the  city  wall, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  snd  defended  at  intervale  by 
square  towers. 

The  entry  to  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  from 
the  east,  through  a  noble  portico  of  twelve  circular 
columns :  and  the  firat  apartment  in  which  the  visiter 
finds  himself  is  a  magnificent  hexagonal  (sii-sided) 
hall,  180  feet  in  diameter,  exhibiting  on  all  sides  the 
remains  of  an  architectural  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  richest  character,  in  the  columns  and  other 
oihaments  of  a  circle  of  chambers  which  run  around 
it.  Beyond  this  is  a  still  larger  court  of  nearly  a 
square  form,  being  374  feet  in  one  direction  by  368 
in  another,  and  at  the  farther  extremity  of  that  is  the 
fai-stretchmg  pillared  structure  fonning  die  proper 
temple.  As  may  be  observed  from  the  view,  nine  of 
the  lolly  columns  which  had  composed  this  part  of 
the  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen  standing  together. 
There  had  been  originally  fit^-six  in  all,  ten  at  each 
end,  and  eighteen  others  along  each  of  the  sides. 
The  entire  length  of  the  space  which  they  include 
is  285  feet,  and  its  breadth  1 57.  The  height,  includ- 
ing the  plinth,  is  87  feet.  Nothing  grander  can  be 
conceived  than  the  aspect  presented  by  this  immense 
and  richly  ornamented  temple,  when  seen  in  its  full 
extent.  No  pan  of  the  structure  is  perhaps  more 
wonderful  than  the  terrace  or  soubassement  by  which 
the  whole  is  surrounded,  the  stones  composing  which 
are  in  general  30  feet  in  length  by  1 0  in  breadth,  and 
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13  in  height.  At  the  west  end  are  three  of  the 
euonnous  length  of  63  or  64  feet  each.  A  freestone 
quarry  still  remains  open,  not  far  from  the  city  wall, 
from  which  these  coloeatd  blocks  appear  to  have 
been  hewn,  and  where  many  of  similar  dimensions 
are  to  be  seen  cut  from  the  rock,  and  left  ready  to  be 
removed.  From  this  and  other  ciccumstances,  Mr. 
Wood  concludes  that  the  soubassement  of  the  temple 
was  never  finished.  One  of  the  stones  lying  in  the 
quarry,  which  is  not  quite  detached,  is  even  larger 
than  any  of  those  in  the  temple,  measuring  70  feet 
in  lengUi  by  14  in  breadth,  and  14^  in  height.  Its 
weight  would  be  about  1135  tons. 

The  other  temple,  to  the  south  of  this,  is,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  of  smeller  dimensions,  but  is  still  a 
large  building,  being  222  feet  in  length  by  114^  in 
inreadth.  Its  columns  have  been  originally  34  in  all, 
namely,  8  in  front,  and  13  along  each  of  the  sides. 
Their  height,  including  the  plinth,  is  761  feet ;  but 
the  ground  on  which  this  temple  stands  is  lower  than 
the  site  of  the  other.  The  ornaments  here  are  all 
likewise  of  the  richest  description.  The  Turks  have 
built  two  great  square  towers  on  the  mins  of  the 
portico  of  this  temple,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  con 
siderably  less  dilapidated  than  the  former.  In  Wood' 
time,  nearly  all  the  pillars  composing  the  peristyle 
together  with  their  entablature,  were  entire. 

Our  second  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  circular 
temple,  a  small  building  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
building  itself,  exclusive  of  the  pillars  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  is  only  32  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the 
height  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  lower  of  which 
the  architecture  is  Ionic,  and  in  the  higher,  Corin- 
thian. The  lower  has  been  at  one  time  converted 
into  a  Greek  church.  The  grace  and  lightness  of 
the  exterior  of  this  edifice  make  it  a  perfect  gem  of 

The  buildings  of  Balbec  are  for  the  most  part  of 
iHM  Corinthian  order.  John  of  Antioch  stales  that 
the  great  temple  was  built  by  the  Komfui  emperor, 
Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  second  century ;  and  other 
eircnmstances  would  also  lead  to  tbo  conclusion  that 
it  is  of  this  age. 


Ahoyo  all  the  studies  which  occupy  the  mind  of 
man,  few  are  attended  with  circumstances  equally 
pleasing  in  their  pursuit,  few  can  boaat  that  infinite 
variety  of  objects  which  are  perpetually  engaging 
our  attention,  and  inviting  us  to  pleasures  equally 
rational  and  innocent,  as  Botany.  It  is  a  science 
which  has  been  cultivated  by  the  wisest  of  mankind, 
and  particulaily  by  the  professors  of  the  medical  art. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  limited  to  particular  profes- 
sions. Every  one,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  so  well  found- 
ed in  the  principles  of  botanical  knowledge,  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  history  of  plants, — to 
be  capable  of  finding  their  names  in  the  system, — 
and  to  describe  whether  they  be  used  in  diet  or  in 
medicine. 


"  In  this  enlightened  age,"  says  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, "  when  arts  and  sciences  are  carried  to  a  pitch 
unthought  of  in  former  times,  we  might  expect  a  ju^ 
tion  celebrated  not  less  for  its  aits  than  its  arms, 
would  be  the  first  to  promote  a  science,  whose  im- 
provements are  the  only  solid  check  to  the  banefnl 
and  enervating  effects  of  luxury  and  dissipation  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  many  of  our  nobihty,  gentlemen 
of  landed  property,  and  pubhc  societies,  fully  awai« 
of  its  importance,  and  endeavoring,  by  premiums,  and 
a  variety  of  other  means,  to  improve  it." 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  their  endeavors  will  be  crotnied  with 
success,  till  botany  is  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
plants,  partjcularly  the  grasses,  better  understood. 
Hence  the  difficulty  which  many  of  otur  modem 
writers  on  agriculture  have  to  encounter,  in  commu- 
nicating their  discoveries,  for  want  of  botanic  infor- 
mation i  br  BO  much  the  more  is  the  progress  of  this 
most  useful  science  retarded,  as  must  hs  trfivlonB  to 
all  who  have  perused  their  writings  with  any  degree 
of  attention. 

Independent  also  of  exalting  our  conceptions  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  leading  us  directly  to  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  so  well  exemplified 
in  the  vegetable  world,  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  knowledge  of  botany  are  self-evident ;  for,  whoever 
has  turned  his  mind  so  as  to  comprehend  the  exten- 
sive system  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  man- 
ner as  at  [vesent  tanght,  and  has  traced  this  system 
through  its  various  connexions  and  relations,  either 
descending  from  generals  to  particulars,  or  ascend- 
ing by  a  gradual  progress  from  individuals  to  claaaes, 
till  it  embraces  the  whole  vegetable  worid,  will,  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  faculties  employed  for  (hi^ 
purpose,  acquire  a  habit  of  arrangement,  a  percepdon 
of  order,  of  distinction,  and  sulrardtnation,  which  it 
is  not  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  sny  other  study  so 
effectually  to  bestow. 

In  this  view,  the  examination  of  the  vegetaMe 
kingdom  seems  peculiarly  proper  for  youth,  to  whom 
minds  the  study  of  natural  objects  is  always  an  in- 
teresting occupation,  and  who  wilt  not  only  find  in 
this  employment  an  innocent  and  a  healthful  amuse- 
ment, but  will  familiarize  themselves  to  that  regulst- 
of  ideas,  that  perception  of  relation  between 
parts  and  the  whole,  which  is  of  use,  not  only  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  delightful  study,  but  in  alt  the  con- 

ms  of  life. 

Independent,  too,  of  the  habits  of  order  and  ar- 
rangement which  wilt  be  thus  established,  it  may 
justly  be  observed,  that  the  bodily  senses  are  highly 
improved  by  that  accuracy  and  observatifni,  which 
are  necessary  to  discriminate  the  various  objects  that 
pass  in  review  before  them.  Tliis  improvement  may 
be  carried  to  a  degree  of  which  those  who  are  inat- 
tentive to  it  have  no  idea.  The  sight  of  Linnnua 
as  so  penetrating,  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  used 

glass,  even  in  hia  minutest  inquiries  ;  and  there  is 
a  striking  instance  of  an  individual,  who,  although 
wholly  deprived  of  sight,  has  improi^  his  other 
senses,  his  touch,  his  smell,  and  his  taste,  to  such  4 
degree,  as  to  distinguish  all  die  native  plants  of  this 
country,  with  an  accuracy  not  attained  by  many  of 
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those  who  hsve  the  advantages  of  sight,  uid  which 
justly  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  first  botanists 
of  the  kingdom. 

Independent  of  the  propriety  of  the  creature  ad- 
Biiring  the  works  of  hia  beneficent  Creator,  and  of  the 
sdvantagea  reaulUng  to  the  individual  who  attaches 
himself  to  this  study,  "  ae  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing, and  rendering  his  mind  more  orderly  in  every 
concern  of  life,  and  his  senses  more  acute,"  he  will 
find  also  that  there  results  from  the  pursuit  of  botany, 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction.  In  this  occupation  it 
is  that  the  violent  passions  bt6  lulled  into  a  dead 
ealm,  and  only  so  much  of  emotion  is  produced  as  is 
sufficient  to  render  hfe  happy  and  agreeable. 

Plants  even  present  themselves  for  our  regards ; 
they  charm  us  by  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  rich- 
ness of  their  shades,  and  the  pleasure  they  spread 
oiound  out  habitations ;  they  alone  afibrd  delight, 
without  leaving  behind  any  inquietude.  The  heart 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  sight  fatigued  by  exer- 
tion, find  in  the  verdure  of  fields,  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, both  comfort  and  refreshment.  For  us  the  rose 
kindly  unfolds  to  our  view  her  smiling  colors  ;  the 
pink  at  the  same  lime  flatters  onr  sigh't  and  our  smell 
by  its  agreeable  emanations  ;  and  a  thousand  other 
flowers,  of  different  forms,  every  moment  present 
themselves  to  our  notice.  Fruit-trees,  after  gratify- 
■  ing  our  sight,  deposit6  into  our  hands  the  most  deli- 
cious food ;  the  waving  com  and  golden  sheaves  de- 
light every  heart,  and  we  meet,  too,  with  other  kind- 
ly ragetmbles,  which  can  assuage  odj  pain  and  cure 
our  toadies.  In  vegetables  we  discover  the  foun- 
dation of  the  linen  which  we  wear,  of  the  paper 
which  hands  down  to  us  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
those  dyes  which  impress  on  our  garments  their  bril- 
liaiit  colors.  To  plants  we  are  indebted  for  the  wood 
which  warms  us  in  winter,  kindling  into  a  blaze,  re- 
Mmbltng  the  sun  we  seem  not  now  to  want.  Without 
timber  our  houses  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
Mrucied ;  and  when  timber  is  fashioned  into  ships, 
the  world,  which,  with  its  produce,  was  before  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  is  now  ap- 
proached even  to  our  very  chambers,  "  Hence,"  aa 
Senebier  observes,  "  I  behold  with  still  greater  vene- 
ration those  trees,  whose  stout  branches  diverge  on 
avery  side,  yet  possessing  a  foliage  which  agreeably 
qviTers  to  every  breeze,  but  whose  massy  trunks  show 
an  existence  throughout  ages.  Under  their  vast 
shadows,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  groves,  I  repose  myself;  leaving  this  retreat,  I 
next  tiead  over  a  rich  carpet  of  innimtetable  llow- 
«TS,  whose  varied  enamel  yet  fixes  the  tender  re- 
gards of  that  old  man,  who  has  so  much  and  so  often 
admired  it  in  his  youth." 

The  beauties  of  nature,  even  those  which  feast 
the  intellectnal  eye,  are  inexhaustible.  So  vast  a 
profusion  of  beauty,  contrivance,  and  design,  as  is 
seen  exhibited  by  nature,  multiplies  greatly  the  inlets 
to  knowledge  and  to  happiness.  The  inimitable 
Mervey,  after  having  meditated  among  the  tombs, 
and  descanted  troon  the  slairy  heavens,  then  treats 
lh«  worid  with  his  "reflections  upon  a  flower-gar- 
den:"— 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "  nature,  always  pleasing,  every- 


where lovely,  appears  with  particular  attractioiiB 
Yonder,  she  seems  dressed  in  her  deshabille  ;  grand, 
but  irregular;  here  she  calls  in  her  handmaid  art, 
and  shines  in  all  the  delicate  ornaments  which  the 
nicest  cultivation  is  able  to  convey.  Those  sre  her 
conunon  apartments  where  she  lodges  her  ordinary 
guests  ;  this  is  her  cabinet  of  curiosities,  where  she 
entertains  her  intimate  acquaintance.  My  eye  shall 
often  expatiate  over  those  scenes  of  universal  fer- 
tility ;  my  feet  shall  sometimes  brush  through  the 
thicket,  or  traverse  the  lawn,  or  stroll  along  the  forest- 
glade;  but  to  thin  deli^tful  retreat  shall  be  my  chief 
resort.  Thither  will  I  make  excursions,  but  here 
wiU  I  dweU. 

"  What  sweets  are  these,  which  so  agreeably  sa- 
lute  my  nostrils  T  They  are  the  breath  of  the  flow- 
era  ;  the  incense  of  the  garden.  How  liberally  does 
the  jessamine  dispense  her  odoriferous  riches !  How 
delicioosly  has  the  woodbine  embalmed  this  morn- 
ing walk !  The  air  is  all  perfume.  And  is  not  this 
another  most  engaging  argument  to  forsake  the  bed 
of  sloth!  Who  would  lie  dissolved  in  senseless 
slumber,  while  so  many  breathing  sweets  invite  him 
feast  of  fragrancy ;  especially  considering  that 
the  sdvancing  day  will  exhale  the  volatile  dainties? 
A  fugitive  treat  they  are,  prepared  only  for  the  wake- 
ful and  industrious.  Whereas,  when  the  sluggard 
lifts  his  heavy  eyes,  the  flowers  will  drot)p ;  their 
fine  scents  will  be  dissipated  ;  and,  instead  of  this 
refreshing  humidity,  the  air  will  become  a  kind  of 
liquid  fire." 


Calls  you:  ye  li__ 
The  tended  plaow, 
Wlmf ■--  — 


lyrrh,  Bnil  irbat  the  balmy  read ; 
Hob  nstnra  pnmU  ber  color ;  hov  the  b» 
&ilB  OD  ibc  bloom,  ciiracliag  bquid  iweeta,    Miltdh. 

"  How  delightful  is  this  fragrance !  it  is  distribu- 
ted in  the  nicest  proportion  ;  neither  so  strong  as  to 
oppress  thn  organs,  nor  so  faint  as  to  elude  ^em." 
What  an  endianting  situation  is  this!  One  can 
scarcely  be  melancholy  within  the  atmosphere  (rf 
flowers.  Such  lively  hues,  and  delicious  odors,  not 
only  address  themselves  agreeably  to  the  senses,  but 
with  a  surprising  delicacy,  the  sweetest  emotion  <^ 
the  mind. 

As  regards  the  appearance  of  plants,  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  botanist  subtracts  nothing  from  the  delight 
which  the  flowers  impart;  on  the  contrary,  his  won- 
der, his  admiration,  its  fragrance,  is  i&creased  by  the 
minute  examination  of  these  fair  and  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  For  the  more  closely  nstnre  ia 
scrutinized  the  more  she  gains  by  a  new  acquatn 
tance,  and  the  more  reason  she  affords  for  tha  admi- 
ration of  her  inimitable  perfections.  Hill  and  dale, 
broad  expanse  of  water,  luxuriant  verdure;  the  variety 


ina,  with  their 


produc 


ing,  as  it  were,  a  diversified  drama,  a  continually 
shifting  scene,  which  never  cloys,  but  always  de- 
lights, must  at  flrat  have  captivated  the  attention 
of  man,  even  the  most  barbarous  or  least  instructed. 
For  the  botanist  there  is  no  solitude ;  wherever  he 
wanders  he  finds  food  for  his  genius  in  the  abundant 
of  nature.     He  is  alwavs  surrounded  with 
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agreeable  and  inviting  corapaniuuB  which  ever  keep 
hu  interest  alive.  The  book  of  nature  ia  ever  open 
to  him  in  his  botanical  excursionB ;  he  acquires 
knowledge,  health,  and  strength ;  he  feels  an  inward 
■olace  which  no  other  pursuit  can  afford  him ;  his 
enjoyments  are  pure  and  intellectual ;  his  mind  calm 
and  serene ;  above  all,  the  fittest  moments  to  contem- 
plate the  power  uid  wisdom  of  his  Maker,  and  to  ad- 
mire bis  providence. 

Rants  appear  to  have  been  profusely  scattered  over 
the  earth,  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  to  invite 
man,  by  the  atiractiooa  of  curiosity  and  pleasure,  to 
their  contemplation.  But  the  stars  of  heaven  are 
placed  at  a  distance  from  us  ;  to  possess  this  infor- 
mation requires  a  provions  knowledge  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  maibematics — instruments,  machines, 
a  long  artiBcial  ladder,  lo  bring  them  within  our 
scope.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  grow  under  our  feet, 
and  seem  to  invite  our  hands ;  and  the  instruments 
required  for  their  examination  are  comparatively 
trilling — a  needle  and  a  magnifying  glass,  or  at 
most,  a  pocket  microscope,  is  all  the  apparatus  that 
is  needftd.  The  botanist,  at  every  walk,  pleasantly 
glides  from  object  to  object — each  dower  he  reviews 
excites  in  him  curiosity  and  interest ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  con^rebends  the  manner  of  its  structure,  and  the 
rank  it  holds  in  a  system,  be  enjoys  an  unalloyed 
pleasure,  not  leas  vivid,  because  it  costs  him  .no  ex- 
pense or  trouble.  Before,  however,  the  sentimental 
enjoymesta  of  botanical  pursuits  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, some  knowledge  of  this  delightful  study  must 
be  acquired. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE, 

BT    ROBBRT  MOREIS,  ESQ. 

"  Time,  faith,  and  energy."  Perhaps  there  n 
was  a  period  in  our  history,  whon  greater  necessity 
existed  for  the  exercise  of  the  recuperative  energies 
of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Thousands  have  been  injmred  by  the  vi 
cissitudes  of  trade  and  the  change  of  fortune.  Thi 
rich  have  beeome  poor,  and  the  independent  have 
lost  their  means  of  support.  Many  under  such  cir- 
cumatances  are  disposed  to  despond.  They  fear 
that  their  chances'  have  gone  by,  that  the  tide  in 
their  affairs  has  been  at  its  flood  and  is  subsiding, 
that  the  future  has- little  hope  or  no  encouragement 
fpr  them.  Not  so,  however,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
if  they  possess  health  and  energy,  and  are  op  the 
sonny  side  of  fifty.  Ingenuity,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance, "  time,  faith,  and  energy,"  will  accomplish 
much.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  ever 
hved  were  comparatively  obscure  in  early  life.  Ad- 
versity not  only  tested  their  energies,  but  it  roused 
and  excited  their  minds.  They  saw  the  necessity 
of  an  extraordinary  struggle  ;  and  nerving  themselves 
to  the  trial  and  temptations  of  life,  they  rushed  on 
boldly,  and  in  moat  caaea  with  success.  The  truth 
is,  ttMt  experience,  although  a  severe,  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent task-master.     No  one  knows  better  bow  to 


enjoy  wealth  than  the  individual  who  has  acquired 
through  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Few  understand 
the  real  mutations  and  the  true  philosophy  of  life, 
who  have  not  seen  the  air-blown  bubbles  of  youth 
and  hope  fade  away  as  tbey  attempt  to  clasp  tbeni, 
who  have  not  realized  much  of  the  disappointment 
and  vexation  lo  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  It  is 
only  by  trial  that  we  feel  the  spirit  of  manhood  with- 
in us,  and  with  a  moral  courage,  worthy  a  lofty  and 
intellectual  nature,  determine  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  a  single  blow  of  misfortune,  or  be  disheartened 
because  clouds  and  darkness  occasionally  obscure 
the  prospect.  This  at  least  ia  the  true  policy. 
The  Deity  has  given  us  many  noble  attributes.  We 
in  a  world  which  presents  many  means  of  ens- 
nee.  Our  country  is  rich  in  soil,  fertility,  ia 
health,  and  in  enterprise.  Millions  yei  unborn  may 
grow  up  and  prosper  upon  her  bosom,  while  new 
ces  of  industry,  of  wealth,  and  of  prosperity,  are 
developed  with  every  year  of  our  national  existence. 
Again,  then,  we  say  to  those  who  have  suffered,  or 
are  suffering  from  the  mutations  of  fortune,  be  not 
cast  down,  do  not  despair.  Gather  a  lesson  from 
some  of  the  frail  but  green  and  glorious  vines,  which, 
bom  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  spring  forward  and 
court  the  sunshine  and  the  light,  as  essential  to  their 
existence.  The  gloom  of  to-day  may  serve  but  to  pre- 
lude tbe  glory  ofto-morrow.  The  thick  cloud  which 
hovers  above,  uid  darkens  our  path,  may  soon  pass 
away  and  give  place  to  blue  skies  and  golden  sun- 
shine. "  Natare,"  observes  an  eloquent  writer, 
"  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  to  the  winds,  and 
though  some  may  be  choked  by  die  thorns  and 
brambles  of  early  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  aud 
then  strike  root,  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  strug- 
gle bravely  up  into  sunshine,  and  apread  over  their 
birthplace  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation."  So  with 
the  ways  of  fortune.  It  is  a  cboriabed  theory  of 
onT8,tl^t  sooner  or  later,  even  in  this' life,  the  beings 
who  cling  to  trutb,  virtue,  and  integrity,  who  have 
hope  in  heaven,  who  make  proper  use  of  the  faculties 
and  energies  with  which  they  are  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence, will  ultimately  succeed,  and  may,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophy,  smile  upon  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests, in  which,  for  a  time,  they  may  be  surrounded. 
"  Time,  faith,  and  energy,"  are  especially  essential 
ader  such  a  convulsion  as  lias  been  experienced  in 
the  monetary  and  commercial  world  o(  this  Union. 
The  worst,  we  feel  satisfied,  has  gone  by.  The 
FaruaS  should  not  be  disregarded,  for  in  thatfuture, 
with  the  proper  faculties,  animated  by  the  proper 
motives,  and  pursuing  steadily  and  vigilantly  laudable 
objects,  contentment,  peace,  and  prosperity  will  as- 
suredly be  found. 

FRAGMENT. 
A  bf  aateous  flower  of  early  Spring 

Breathed  sweedvon  ii9  parent  stem, 
I  uw  it  in  its  blossniniu^  : 

I  pBsaed  again  ihal  fHiry  gem  ; 

Ere  one  olioft  day 

Had  itdiedawity  1 

EarUi'sjuya  resemble  Ihsl  awcel  flower. 

For,  phiniora-liiie,  in  one  briufhoirr 

Gone  is  for  aye  the  n-llfliinj  power  ! 
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Ruiiis  of  Csauei,  in  PBlauioc. 


THE  SEACOAST  OF  PALESTINE. 

Thb  seacoutof  Palestine  is  not  naturally  adapted 
for  a  maritime  people  :  there  is  not  a  good  harbor  to 
be  found  on  it.  The  best  is  that  of  Acre,  of  which, 
though  it  is  called  "  the  maritLme  key  of  Palestine," 
Dr.  Clarke  says  :  "  The  port  is  indeed  bad,  but  it  is 
beltei  than  any  other  along  the  coast."  Joppa  (now 
Jaffa  OT  YafTa),  which  was  the  only  port  the  Jews 
possessed  while  they  existed  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, at  least  the  only  place  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
national  port,  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  only  rose  into  importance  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  lies  about  forty 
miles  west.  Even  the  slip  of  coast  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  that  wonderful  people,  the  Phtenicians,  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  navigation. 
Speaking  of  the  country  while  it  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Gibbon,  in  his  summary  way, 
says  :  "  Phtenicia  and  Palestine  were  sometimes  an- 
nexed to,  and  sometimes  separated  from,  the  juris- 
diction of  Syria.  The  former  of  these  was  a  narrow 
and  rocky  coast ;  the  latter  was  a  territory  scarcely 
superior  to  Wales,  either  in  fertility*  or  extent.  Yet 
Phcenicia  and  Palestine  will  for  ever  live  in  ^e 
memory  of  mankind  ;  since  America,  as  well  as 
Europe,  has  received  letters  from  the  one  uid  re- 
ligion from  the  other."  In  a  note  he  adds  \9-  The 
progress  of  religion  is  well  known.  The  use  of  let- 
ters was  introduced  among  the  savages  of  Europe 
ahout  fil\een  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  tiie 
Europeans  carried  them  to  America  about  fiileen 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  But  in  a  period 
of  three  thousand  years  the  Phoenician  alphabet  re- 
ceived considerable  alterations  as  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Ramans." 

By  looking  along  the  outline  of  the  coast,  as  de- 

•  II  IB  not  quite  ronecl  to  compare  Psleillne  and  Wales  as  (o 
riTlUily.  The  reader  familiir  with  Ihe  BihlieHl  biatory  or  ihe 
Jewi  will  recollecl  thn  great  numbeti  mainuined  from  the  pro. 
ilQce  of  the  foU  of  Judea  in  Iho  flooriihiiiB  iimei  of  the  mon- 
arciiy.    E»en  pnw  il  is  a  fine  country,  and  mi^i  be  rendered 


lineated  in  a  map,  the  reader  will  remark  the  more 
important  names  which  give  interest  to  a  shore  natu- 
rally rugged  and  dangerous.  Gaza  and  Ascalon,  tlie 
"two  brides,"  will  remind  him  of  the  Philistines, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Palestine  to  ttie  comitiy,  and 
of  their  great  antagonist,  Samson,  who  carried  off  die 
gates  of  the  one,  and  provided  himself  with  raiment 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other.  It  was  prophesied 
that  "  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken,  and  Ashkelon  a  deso- 
lation." The  present  Gaza  is  a  modem  town  that 
arose  on  the  rutns  of  the  old.  Alexander  the  Great 
was  twice  wounded  during  his  siege  of  Gaza,  and 
the  town  also  suffered  from  a  furious  insurrection  of 
the  Jews ;  and  this  latter  circumstance  is  considered 
to  be  an  explanation  of  Luke's  words,  when,  in  re- 
cording the  directions  which  Philip  received,  he  says 
that  he  was  ordert^d  to  go  "  towards  the  south  unto 
the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jeruaalero  unto  Gaza, 
leMeh  is  desert."  As  for  Ascalon,  the  birthplace  of 
Herod  the  Great,  it  ie  "  a  desolation."  Further  on 
is  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  beyond  it  Cresarea,  which  arose, 
as  il  were,  in  a  day,  at  the  will  of  Herod,  then  the 
famous  Acre,  with  the  noble  promontory  of  Carmel ; 
and  beyond  these  again  the  territory  of  the  once 
powerful  "  merchant-princes,"  whose  ships,  in  the 
far-past  history  of  our  world,  floated  on  unknonu 
seas,  and  carried  the  civilizing  influence  of  commerce 
to  the  most  distant  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles."  The 
whole  line  of  coast  is  comparatively  a  ruin  ;  but  the 
silence  and  desolation  of  that  part  of  it  which  was 
once  animated  by  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  people 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  render  it  perhaps  as  affecting  a 
scene  as  the  traveller  can  contemplate. 

The  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  Jews 
did  not  dispose  them  to  become  a  maritime  people  ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  best  days  of  their  monarchy, 
when  they  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  navy,  their 
neighbors  the  Phmnicians  were  their  instructers, 
guides,  merchants,  and  carriers.  After  the  fall  of 
Tyre,  and  when  Palestine  became  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  there  was  more  commercial  activity 
in  the  Jewish  ports,  and  their  rulers  gave  it  encour- 
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kgement.  Herod  the  Great,  who,  though  he  was  a 
bad  mao  and  a  tyrant,  had  yet  a  very  enterprising  and 
magnificeat  spirit,  built  the  city  of  Ceeiarea,  of  which 
JosephuB  gives  the  following  account ; — 

"  Upon  his  observation  of  a  placo  near  the  sea, 
which  was  very  proper  for  containing  a  city,  and  was 
before  called  Strato's  tower,  he  set  about  gettiug  a 
plan  for  a  city  there,  and  erected  many  edifices  with 
great  diligence  all  over  it,  of  white  stone.  He  also 
adorned  it  with  most  sumptuous  palaces  and  large 
edifices  for  containing  the  people  ;  and,  what  was  the 
greatest  and  most  laborious  work  of  all,  he  adorned  it 
with  a  haven  that  was  always  free  from  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  Its  largeness  was  not  less  than  the  Peirffius 
[at  Athens],  and  had  towards  the  city  a  double  station 
for  the  ships.  It  was  of  excellent  workmanship, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  being  built  in  a 
place  that  of  itself  was  not  suitable  to  such  noble 
structures,  but  was  perfected  by  materials  from  other 
places,  at  very  great  expense.  The  city  is  situate 
in  Phixnicia  [strictly,  Cssarea  was  in  Judea,  not  on 
the  slip  of  seacoast  occupied  by  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon],  in  the  passage  by  sea  to  Egypt,  between 
Joppa  and  Dora,  which  are  lesser  maritime  cities, 
and  not  fit  for  havens,  on  account  of  the  impetuous 
south  winds  that  beat  upon  them,  which,  rolling  the 
sands  that  come  from  the  sea  against  the  shores,  do 
not  admit  of  ships  lying  in  their  station  ;  hence  the 
merchants  are  generally  there  forced  to  ride  at  their 
anchors  in  the  sea  itself  So  Herod  endeavored  to 
rectify  this  inconvenience,  and  laid  out  such  a  com- 
pasa  towards  the  land,  as  might  be  sufficient  for  a 
haven,  wherein  the  great  ships  might  tie  in  safety. 
And  this  he  effected  by  letting  down  vast  stones  of 
above  fitly  feet  in  length,  not  less  than  eighteen  in 
breadth,  and  nine  in  depth,  into  twenty  fathoms  deep ; 
and  as  some  ware  less,  so  were  others  bigger  than 
those  dimensions.  This  mole,  which  he  biult  by  the 
aeaside,waB  two  hundred  feet  wide;  the  half  of  which 
was  opposed  to  the  current  of  ths  waves,  so  as  to 
keep  off  those  waves  which  were  to  break  upon  thi 
but  the  other  half  had  upon  it  a  wall,  with  several 
lowers,  the  largest  of  which  was  named  Dnisus,  and 
was  a  work  of  very  great  excellence,  and  had  its 
name  from  Dnisus,  the  son-in-law  of  Ceesar,  who 
died  young.  There  was  also  a  great  number  of 
arches  where  the  mariners  dwelt.  There  was  also 
before  them  a  quay,  which  ran  round  the  entire 
haven,  and  was  a  most  agreeable  walk  to  such 
had  a  mind  to  that  exercise.  But  the  entrance 
mouth  of  the  port  was  made  on  the  north  quarter, 
which  side  was  the  stillest  of  the  winds  of  all  in 
this  place.  And  the  basis  of  the  whole  circui 
the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the  port,  supported  a  round 
turret,  made  very  strong,  to  resist  the  greatest  waves ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  stood  upright  two  vast  stones 
joined  together,  and  those  each  of  them  larger  than 
the  turret,  whicli  was  over  against  them.  Now  there 
were  edifices  all  along  the  circular  haven,  made  of 
the  most  polished  stone,  with  a  certain  elevation, 
whereon  was  erected  a  temple,  that  was  seen  a  great 
way  off  by  ihose  that  were  sailing  for  that  hai 
and  had  in  it  t»o  statues,  the  one  of  Rome,  the  other 
of  Cesar.     The  city  itself  was  called  Ciesarea  [like 


and  was  also  built  of  fine  materiala,  and  * 
structure.  Nay,  the  very  suhtemmean  vaults  and 
cellars  had  no  less  of  architecture  bestowed  on  them, 
than  had  the  building  above  ground.  Some  of  thess 
vaults  carried  things  at  even  distauces  to  the  haven 
and  to  the  sea ;  but  one  of  them  ran  obliquely,  and 
bound  all  the  rest  together,  that  both  the  rain  and  the 
filth  of  the  citizens  were  carried  off  with  ease,  and 
the  sea  itself,  upon  die  flux  of  the  tide  from  without,' 
came  into  the  city,  and  washed  it  all  clean.  Herod 
also  built  thereon  a  theatre  of  stone,  and  on  the  south 
quarter,  behind  the  port,  an  amphitheatre  also,  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  conveni- 
ently situated  for  a  prospect  to  the  sea.  This  city 
was  thus  finished  in  twelve  years,  at  the  expense  of 
Herod." 

Cffisarea,  thus  magnificently  built  and  adorned,  he- 
came  the  virtual  capital  of  Judea  imder  the  Romans. 
It  was  Herod's  royal  residence,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governors.  Herod  founded  games,  to  be 
celebrated  every  fiflh  year,  in  honor  of  CKsar,  and 
of  the  building  of  the  place  ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the 
celebrations  of  these  games,  that  his  grandson,  Herod 
Agrippa,  died  miserably,  as  recorded  in  the  twelllh 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Paul's  imprisonment,  when  he  was  rescued  from 
the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  sent  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem, ont  of  the  reach  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  here  he 
made  his  celebrated  orations,  the  one  in  defence  of 
himself,  when  he  was  accused  of  being  "  a  pestilent 
fellow,"  and  the  other  before  King  Agrippa,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  character  and  conduct.  From  hence 
also  he  embarked  on  his  perilous  voyage,  after  he  had 
made  his  "  appeal  unto  Cesar." 

CtBsarea  subsisted  with  various  fluctuations  till 
after  the  Crusades.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  viewed  Cttsarea 
from  off  the  coast,  says ;  "  Perhaps  there  has  not 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world  an  example  of  any 
city  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose  to  such  an 
extraordinary  height  of  splendor  as  did  this  of  Ck- 
sarea,  or  that  exhibits  a  more  awful  contrast  to  its 
former  magnificence,  by  the  present  desolate  appear- 
ance of  iia  ruins.  Its  dieatres,  once  resoimdiag  with 
the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  do  other  sounds  than 
the  nightly  cries  of  animals  roaming  for  their  prey. 
Of  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched  with 
the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Within  the  space  of  twelve  years  after  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress  (called 
the  tower  of  Strato,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  Greek  who 
founded  it},  it  became  the  most  celebrated  and  flour- 
ishing city  of  all  Syria." 

Mr.  Buckioghani,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Palestine," 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  ruins  of  CKsarea, 
and  says  that  they  fully  justify  the  description  given 
by  Josephus  of  its  magnificence.  Travellers  still 
more  recent  speak  of  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
place.  Captain  Skinner,  looking  down  from  the 
promontory  of  Cannel,  says  :  "  The  first  place  tow- 
ards Jaffa  is  the  modern  village  of  Ailieb,  the  Castel 
Pelegrino  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  Dor  of  the  He- 
brews.    Beyond  that — its  columns  and  buttresses,  a 
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confused  iheisb,  stretching  into  the  wares,  over  which, 
from  this  distance  even,  the  surf  may  be  seea  to 
break — ia  the  celebrated  city  of  CsBsarea." 

The  Hev.  Vere  Monro,  in  his  "  Summer  Ramble 
in  Syria,"  adds  ;  "  The  imagination,  dwelling  upon 
the  busy  streets  and  stately  colonnades,  still  inquires. 
Where  is  Cxsarea  ?  It  lies  entombed  beneath  the 
tittle  mounds  that  are  barely  marked  upon  the  sur- ' 
face ;  so  lowly,  ihey  could  scarcely  serve  to  hide  the ' 
mouldering  shreds  of  a  peasant's  cot ;  and  it  should 
seem  as  if  the  very  stones  had  rotted  in  the  soil !  .  .  . 
Near  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  port  are  some 
large  subterranean  arches,  the  remains  of  those  aow- 
ora  or  depots  for  grain  with  which  Herod  completed 
the  underwork  of  the  city.  In  the  southern  gateway 
are  still  perfect  the  marble  sockets,  and  the  frame  or 

Sove  for  the  portcullis.  The  spot  continues  to  bear 
name  of  Katsaria."  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
mention  that  there  is  a  small  village  here,  partly  con- 
structed out  of  the  ruins  of  Cnsarea. 


THE   ADVANTAGES   OF  LITERARY  PUR- 
SUITS ; 


Thpi;oh  no  one,  in  the  present  enlightened  ago, 
denies,  or  even  doubts,  that  literary  pursuits  are  in 
themselves  advantageous,  there  are  many  well-in- 
formed and  truly  philanthropical  persons,  who  both 
entertain  and  express  their  opinion  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literary  taste  is  unfit  for  those  who  have  to 
win  their  subsistence  by  their  own  exertions ;  ms 
having  a  tendency  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy,  that 
industry  whiA  is  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  support 
of  individ  JK;  and  to  the  maintenance  nf  the  bonds 
by  which  society  is  held  together.  This  notion  is 
as  incorrect  as  we  believe  it  to  be  sincere  ;  and  we 
feel  ourselves  imperatively  and  especially  called 
upon  to  controvert  it,  because,  engaged  as  we  axe  in 
endeavoring  to  place  the  elements,  nt  least,  of  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  within  the  reach'  of  the 
very  humblest  and  least  wealthy  clauses  of  our  com- 
patriots, to  admit,  even  tacitly,  the  correctness  of  this 
notion,  would  be  virtually,if  not  in  terms,  to  condemn 
our  own  conduct  and  to  admit  our  publication  to  be 
mischievous  instead  of  useful. 

The  tniili  is,  that  those  who  srgue  against  lUc 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent 
oiiTusion  of  a  general  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  set 
out  by  assuming  the  truth  of  a  fallacy  ;  t.  e.,  ihey 
assume  that  a  taste  for  study  is  inseparable  from  an 
EXTREME  indulgence  of  that  taste.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  this  assumption ;  the  absurdity 
of  which,  indeed,  will  become  obvious  the  moment  it 
is  staled  in  terms.  Why, the  very  end  and  aim  of 
study  is  to  improve  the  mind,  whereas  this  assump- 
tion is  based  upon  the  monstrous  sitpposiiion  that,  in 
pro|>ortion  as  man  becomes  familiar  with  science  and 
accustomed  to   reasoning,  he  will  become  less  able 


to  discern  the  course  demanded  by  his  own  iatereMa, 
and  the  conduct  due  to  the  rights,  the  claims,  the  ne- 
cesaities,  and  the  permanence  of  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  meodier.  Much  more  wisely  has  it  been  ob- 
served by  a  writer  whose  own  extensive  acquaintance 
with  science  and  literature,  and  whose  own  undevi- 
ating  morality  and  untiring  induatry  well  qualified 
him  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  "  The 
natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  a  cultivation  of 
polite  learning  is,  to  refine  the  tmderstandiug,  to  hu- 
manize the  soul,  to  enlarge  the  field  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  facUilate  the  altainmtnt  of  tbb  com- 
forts AND  THE  ACCOUHODATIONH  OF  LIFE."      It  UeedS 

no  argument  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  thii 
"  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  wfacililate  the  at- 
tainment of  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  life," 
if  it  were  calculated,  as  well-meaning  but  ill-judging 
persons  atlirm  it  to  be,  to  diminish  or  to  destroy  the 
industry  of  the  humbler  classes,  since  it  ia  mainly  by 
their  industry  and  labor  that  the  "  comforts  and  the 
accommodations  of  life"  are  produced. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  neceaaary  demands  of  his 
family  and  society  consume  too  much  of  the  time  of 
a  laborer,  a  tradesman,  or  a  clerk,  to  leave  him  suf- 
ficient leisure,  eien  were  he  endowed  with  the 
necessaiY  natural  genius,  to  become  a  Newton  in 
philosophy,  or  a  Hume  in  history.  Sut  ia  there  nu 
medium  between  their  admirable  knowledge,  and 
utter  ignorance  of  every  thing  not  actually  forced 
upon  his  senses,  and  contained  within  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  he  lives  and  labors  T  Because  he 
cannot  astonish  and  instruct  the  world  with  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Principia,  must  he  of  necessity  deem 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese,  or  the  earth  square, 
and  flat  as  a  trencher  ?  Becauae  he  cannot  write  an 
elequent  though  partial  history  of  England,  in  four 
thick  quartos,  does  it  inevitably  follow  that  he  can- 
not, without  injury  to  his  family,  his  country,  and 
himself,  be  taught  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  the  Morea  is 
not  in  the  West  Indies,  or  that  a  singular  nominative 
does  not  govern  a  verb  in  the  plural  ?  Or  will  it  for 
a  moment  be  denied,  that  ignorance  as  gross  as  this, 
if  not  exhibited  in  these  precise  points,  even  yet  re- 
mains to  be  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  population. — and  that,  too,  by  no 
means  exclusively  in  the  lowest  classes, — and  to  be 
rendered  mere  matter  of  history  and  wonder  to  their 
posterity  ? 

He  who  rightly  profits  bythe  knowledge  acquired 
in  his  leisure  hours,  will  have  no  inclination  to  injure 
his  secular  interests  by  neglecting  his  secular  duties. 
The  reader  of  the  trumpery  ballads,  and  the  no  less 
trumpery  talcs,  which  but  a  few  years  since  formed 
the  chief  literary  resources  of  the  great  mass  of  tlie 
people  of  Ihis  country,  might,  consistently  and  excu- 
sably enough,  have  neglected  his  duties  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  aimless  curiosi^,  and  a  ridiculous, 
if  not  mischievous,  mental  excitement.  But  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  elements  of  knowledge  is,  surely,  not 
a  very  probable  means  by  which  to  render  men  re- 
gardless of  the  end  of  all  knowledge — increased  use- 
lulneaa,  and  increased  power  lo  be  useful. 

And  there  is  no  one  so  limited    in   liis  circumr 
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stances,  ot  bo  humble  in  his  station  and  employment, 
u  tobe  unable  to  render  himaelf  more  serviceable  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  to  society  al  large, 
and  more  contented  and  happy  wiihin  himself,  hy 
devoting  his  leisure,  and  the  surplus,  however  small, 
of  his  pecuniary  means,  to  the  culture  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  to  die  enlargement  of  hie  intel- 
lectual resources. 

How  many  valuable  improvements  may  not  soci- 
ety have  lost  from  the  general  destitution  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  among  our 
operatives  T  It  has  been  lamented,  by  the  very  in- 
telligent gentleman  from  whom  we  have  already, 
quoted,  "  that  so  few  dyers  are  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  chemistry ;"  and  it  is  no  less  to  be  re- 1 
gretted  that  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  equally  far  from  being  acquainted  with  thq^o 
sciences  which  have  the  closest  connexion  with, 
and  the  most  iroponant  influence  upon,  the  arts 
which  they  severally  prsctise  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
their  subsistence. 

A  juilicious  education  fi(  the  people  will  teach 
them  that  economy  of  time,  as  well  as  of  money,  b 
the  handmaid  and  nurse  of  all  the  virtues ;  and,  far 
from  rendering  them  less  useful  in  their  secular  ca- 
pacities, will  infallibly  render  them  more  assiduous, 
and  will  very  probably  make  them  more  capable  in 
the  fulfilment  of  them. 

Moreover,  setting  aside  all  other  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  general,  as 
well  as,  in  the  strictness  of  the  epithet,  scientific,  it 
must  never  be  for  a, moment  forgotten  or  concealed 
by  any  candid  reasoner  upon  this  most  momentous 
subject,  that  all  the  time  bestowed  by  the  humbler 
classes  upon  the  peruBsl  of  useful  publications  is 
gained  from  the  health-destroying  debauch  of  the 
fatal  porter-house.  Knowledge  iirfallibly  gives  birth 
to  improved  moral  feelings,  and  to  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with,  and  a  more  ready  application  of, 
moral  principles ;  and  every  step  taken  towards 
rendering  the  people  inieihgent  is  a  step  towards 
redeeming  them  from  vice,  and  rendering  them  per- 
manently more  virtuous,  more  usefnl,  and  more 
happy.  Without  knowledge  they  may  be  happy  and 
virtuous;  with  it  they  nmst  be  so ;  and  the  certainty 
(rfgood  will  assuredly  not  be  denied  to  be  preferable 
to  the  chance  of  it. 

Post  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoc,  is  the  fallacious  bnt 
too  commtm  argument  of  superficial  reaaoners  ;  and 
from  that  argument  an  infini^  of  mischief  has  arisen. 
It  is  very  true  that  many  men  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  have  lived  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  the  laws,  and  died  worth  a  plum.  But  they  have 
done  so,  not  because  of  their  ignorance,  but  in  despite 
of  it.  And  who  shall  pretend  to  say  how  much  more 
prosperous,  and  how  much  more  positively  virtuous, 
as  well  as  happy,  these  very  men  might  have  been, 
if,  to  their  natural  good  dispositions,  and  good  capa- 
cities, they  had  superadded  the  blessings  and  the 
advantages  of  a  sound,  practical,  and  useful  educa- 


He  is  truly  rich,  who  desires  nothing;  and  he  is 
truly  poor,  who  coveta  all. — Solon. 


EMINENT  SHOEMAKERS, 

The  following  brief  catalogue  of  meir  of  this 
class  who  applied  themselves  to  the  last  in  improv- 
ing the  understandings  of  their  feilow-raen  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  ami  praise,  may  not  prove 
ing  to  our  readers.     For 


should  remember  that  he  too  may  live  in  the  memory 
of  posterity  with  Others  of  his  crafl,  whose  charac- 
ters and  attainments  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

Linnaus,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  botany,  waa 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Sweden,  but  afler- 
I  ward  taken  notice  of,  in  consequence  of  liis  ability, 
'  and  sent  to  college. 

David  Partus,  the  elder,  who  was  aflerwards  a 
celebrated  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, was  at  one  time  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 

Joseph Pendrell,vtho  died  some  time  since  at  Grey's 
bnildings,  Ijondon,  and  who  waa  a  profound  and 
scientific  scholar,  leaving  an  excellent  library,  pur- 
sued through  life  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker. 

Hans  Sack,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early 
poets,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  sen'ed  an  apprentice- 
sliip  to  a  shoemaker,  and  afterwards  became  a  weav- 
er, in  which  he  continued. 

Benedict  Baddouin,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  16th  century,  was  a  shoemaker,  as  likewise 
was  his  father.  This  man  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
shoemaking  of  the  ancients,  which  he  traced  up  to 
tbe  time  of  Adam  himself  Thus  Adam  was  a  shoe- 
maker and  Eve  a  taiioress !  "  She  sewed  fig-leaves 
together,"  proving  truly  the  antiquity  of  these  two 
brancbes  of  industry  and  skill. 

To  these  may  be  added  those  ornaments  of  litera- 
ture, HolcTofl,  the  author  of  the  Critic  and  other 
works  ;  Gifford,  the  founder,  and  for  so  many  years 
the  editor,  of  the  London  Quarterly  Reviea,  one  of 
the  most  profound  scholars  and  elegant  writers  of  the 
ago  ;  and  Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
and  other  works  ;  all  of  whom  were  shoemakers,  aod 
the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  literary  world. 

John  Brand,  secretary  of  the  London  antiquarian 
society,  and  author  of  several  learned  works,  was 
originally  a  shoemaker,  but  fortunately  found  means 
to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford. 

Winckelman,  the  learned  German  antiquary,  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was  for  some  lime  en- 
gaged in  the  same  employment,  but  finally  he  burst 
from  his  obscurity  and  became  a  professor  of  belies 
leltres.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time. 

Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  was 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker 

Roger  Sherman,  the  American  statesman,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker,  and  fomid  time  during  his 
minority  to  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  assiaiod 
him  in  the  acquisition  of  fame  and  fortune. 

Maekey  was  also  a  shoemaker,  justly  celebrated 
for  his  elaborate  work,  "  The  Mysteries  of  Urania," 
a  work  displaying  the  most  intense  research  and  pro- 
found learning. 
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MALTA. 

GtHRALTARhas  not  inaptly  been  Eermed  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  following  up  the  simile, 
Malta  may  be  compared  xo  the  apring  of  the  lock, 
possessing  advantages  from  its  strength  and  situation, 
which  cannot  bo  too  highly  appreciated  by  England. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  two  places, 
that  while  the  former  has  had  Nature  for  the  chief 
engineer,  the  latter  is  indebted  almost  entirely  to  art 
for  its  almost  equal  impregnability.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  its  extensive  lines  of  fortification  would  ex- 
ceed our  present  intention,  which  is  to  confine  our- 
selves to  those  points  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  Grand  Port  of  Valetta,  of  which  the  above  is 
a  sketch. 

The  approach  to  Valetta.  situated  near  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  is  highly  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting ;  the  foitilications,  close  to  which  vessels 
must  pass,  seem  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  most 
powerful  naval  force  that  could  be  sent  against  it. 
There  are  two  harbors  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  ;  but  the  northern  and  smaller 
of  the  two  is  solely  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
quarantine,  a  penance  which  is  strictly  enforced,  as 
the  inhabitants  have  already  had  an  awful  lesson,  in 
the  dreadful  plague  with  which  they  were  visited  in 
1813. 

The  southern,  or  Grand  Port,  is  large,  safe,  and 


commodio 


runumg  up,  i 


a  mile  and  ihree-qui 


tt  direction, 


trance  being  less  than  500  yards.  It  possesses 
great  advaniages  as  a  harbor,  being  free  from  danger, 
and  the  shore  everywhere  bo  bold,  that  a  line-of- 
baltle  ship  uiay  lie  close  to  it,  and  take  in  a  supply 

'  rater  from  pipes  laid  down  in  several  places,  or 
provisions,  without  the  aid  of  boats.  The  nor- 
thern shore  is  but  sliglilly  varied  from  the  straight 
line,  but  to  the  southward  the  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  three  inlets :  the  first,  immediately  on  passing 
the  point  of  entrance,  called  Bight  Bay,  where  the 
French  had  commenced  a  palace  for  Napoleon, 
which,  after  remaining  thirty  years  in  an  unfinished 
state,  has  at  last  been  converted  into  a  naval  hospi- 
tal ;  secondly,  a  narrow  creek,  called  Porto  della 
Galera,  or  Galley  Port,  where  the  galleys  of  the 
knights  were  laid  up;  and,  lastly,  Porto  della  San- 

"ea.  The  two  last  are  perfectly  land-locked. 
On  the  Valetta  side  the  shore  is  one  continued 
le  of  wharves,  on  which  stand  the  Pratique-office, 
the  Custom-house,  the  Fish-market,  with  ranges  of 
storehouses  both  public  and  private ;  and  along  these 
wharves  merchant  vessels  generally  lie  to  discharge 
and  load  their  cargoes.  The  Galley  Pott  is  prin- 
cipally appropriated  to  the  establishments  con- 
nected with  (he  naval  arsenal,  whose  storehouses 
and  residences  of  the  oflicers  occupy  liie  greater 
part  of  its  shores.  The  dockyard  is  at  the  head  of 
the  creek,  the  victualling-oflice  and  cooperage  along 
its  eastern  shore ;  and  although  its  greatest  breadth 
does  not  exceed  250  yards,  the  depth  of  water  is 
Bufiicieni  to  admit  of  two-decked  ships  lying  at  tba 
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dockyard  to  undeTgo  their  necesBary  repairs;  the 
weHtem  side  is  resorted  to  by  merchant  veaeela 
when  making  a  long  stay.  The  shores  of  Pqrt  San- 
glea  are  chiefly  occupied  by  privat«  yards  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  merchant  vessels ;  beyond  which, 
up  to  the  head  of  the  harbor,  the  country  is  open. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  ia  defended  by  Forts 
Ricoaoll  on  the  east,  and  St.  Elmo  on  the  west, 
whose  walls  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  sea- 
shore, and  by  Fort  St.  Angelo,  a  quadruple  battery, 
the  loweat  tier  of  which  is  nearly  level  with  the 
water.  This  fort  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the 
longue  which  separates  the  Galley  Port  from  Bighi 
Bay,  and  completely  flanks  the  entrance.  The  next 
point,  separating  the  Gailey  Port  from  Port  Sanglea, 
is  also  protected  by  a  battery,  besides  which  a  line 
of  fortification  surrounds  the  town  on  both  sides  the 
harbor,  with  bastions,  where  most  conducive  to  the 
general  defence,  and  towards  the  land  the  utmost 
ingenuiiy  of  art  has  been  lavished  to  render  the  town 
impregnable. 

The  Maltese  are  an  industrious  and  active,  though 
by  no  means  a  fiae  race  of  men  ;  the  poverty  of  their 
living  superinduces  diseases,  among  which  ophthal- 
mic complaints  are  the  most  prevailing.  The  streets 
of  Valetta  are  thronged  With  a  squalid  set  of  the  most 
persecuting  beggars,  whose  supplications  for  "  carita" 
are  as  incessant,  and  more  annoying  to  the  ear,  even 
than  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

The  boats,  which  are  very  numerous,  afford  a 
striking  and  pleasing  feature  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  place :  though  seemingly  very  clumsy, 
they  are  rowed  with  great  velocity  by  the  natives, 
who  stand  up  and  push  at  the  oar ;  they  are  safe  and 
commodious,  always  kept  remarkably  clean,  and 
painted  with  the  gayest  colors,  having  an  eye  on 
each  side  of  the  stem ;  they  are  also  provided  with 
^whita  cotton  awning,  and  curtains  for  fine  weather, 
and  a  more  substantial  covering  for  rain ;  they  are 
well  regulated,  and  their  hire  is  very  moderate. 
The  boat-races,  which  axe  frequent,  offer  a  very 
lively  and  animated  scene.  The  water  is  beautifully 
clear,  and  generally  crowded  with  boys  bathing, 
many  of  whom  spend  nearly  as  much  time  in  that 
element  as  on  shore ;  the  Maltese  are  universally 
good  swimmers  and  divers  ;  and  the  numerous  fast- 
oays  of  the  Catholic  church  give  employment  to 
many  in  supplying  tffe  market  with  fish. 

Malta  ia  very  subject  to  ihe  oppressive  and  ener- 
vating "  sirocco,"  or  south-east  wind ;  but  the  "  gre- 
gali,"  or  north-east  wind,  is  that  which  blows  with 
the  greatest  fury,  and,  blowing  directly  into  the  har- 
bor, causes  a  sea  across  the  entrance  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  small  vessels,  and  cuts  off  the  com- 
munication across  from  Vdetta  to  Vittorioso.  The 
surf  there  beats  against  the  walla  of  the  fortifications 
with  impetuous  violence  ;  it  has  even  at  times  re- 
moved the  guns  from  the  embrasures  of  Fort  Rica- 
soli, — and  the  spray  has  been  carried  over  the  top 
of  the  palace. 

The  island  produces  some  excellent  fruits,  among 
which  are  the  oranges  and  melons  for  which  it  is 
particularly  celebrated,  but  the  market  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  Sicily,  a  number  of  large  boats,  called 
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"  speroneras,"  being  constantly  employed  running  to 
and  fro.     Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundajit,  but 

butchers'  meat  is  indifferent.     There  is  a  lighthouse 
in  Fort   St,  Elmo,  occupying  a  very  advantageous 


Valetta  itself  is  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  divides  the  two  ports,  occupying  an  area  of 
560  Bcres.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1566  by  the 
famous  Grand  Master,  John  de  la  Valette,  after 
having,  the  year  before,  obliged  the  Tnrks  to  aban- 
don a  protracted  and  vigorous  siege  against  the ' 
Order,  who  then  inhabited  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  island  called  Burmola  and  Isola.  The  new  city, 
however,  soon  surpassed  the  other  parts  in  popula- 
tion, buildings,  and  commercial  importance,  and  now 
gives  name  to  the  whole,  which  properly  consists  of 
five  distinct  quarters,  or  towns,  viz.,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  port,  Valetta  and  Floriana,  yid  on  the 
south  side,  Vittoriosa,  Burmola,  and  Isola ;  the  three 
latter  enclosed  in  an  extensive  line  of  fortificatioR 
called  the  Cotoaera. 

The  streets  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and 
being  built  on  an  elevation  inclining  on  either  side, 
most  of  the  transrerae  streets  are  necessarily  con-, 
structed  with  flights  of  steps,  which  Lord  Byron  has 
justly  anathematized  as  "  cursed  streets  of  stairs,"  an 
expression  that  mieht  be  diawn  from  the  most  pious 
while  toiling  up  them  on  a  sultry  summer's  day. 
The  bouses  are  low,  never  exceeding  a  seamd 
story ;  built  of  the  stone  of  the  island,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  balconies  to  moat  of  the  windows,  and 
flat  terraced  roofs,  which,  in  commanding  situations, 
furnish  an  agreeable  resort  in  the  cool  of  the  day, — 
also  to  catch  the  rain,  which  is  conducted  by  pipes 
to  a  cistern,  with  which  every  house  is  provided. 
There  are  likewise  public  fountains,  the  source  of 
whose  supply  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
and  conveyed  to  the  city  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 
The  streets  are  generally  wide  and  well  paved,  with 
a  broad  footpath  on  each  side;  but  the  glare  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  sandstone  is  so 
intolerably  distressing  to  the  eves  as  to  render  walk- 
ing out  during  the  middle  of  the  day  almost  impos- 
sible. 

The  Palace,  at  present  occupied  by  the  governor, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order ;  it  is  a  large  and  handsome  quadrangular 
building,  with  a  spacious  courtyard  in  the  centre  ;  it 
stands  about  the  middle  and  highest  part  of  the  town, 
and  on  it  is  the  signal  station.  It  contains  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  tapestry,  and  paintings  of  the 
Grand  Mastera,  and  has  a  very  extensive  armory 
attached  to  it,  with  curious  specimens  of  armor  and 
weapons.  Before  this  palace  is  an  open  space  called 
Piazza  St.  Giorgio,  used  as  a  military  parade,  and 
enlivened  in  the  evenings  by  one  of  the  regimental 
bands.  Near  this  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  Order,  a  vast,  though  extemally 
a  remarkably  plain  and  unostentatious  edifice  :  with- 
in is  a  spacious  oblong  area,  and  on  each  aide  are 
aisles,  with  particular  altars  or  chapels  for  the  differ- 
ent nations  composing  the  Order,  adorned  with 
paintings  and  sculpture  according  to  the  zeal  or  riches 
of  the  "  Tongue,"  as  it    was  technically  called,  to 
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which  it  beloDged.  The  whole  pavement  is,  how- 
ever, richly  emblazoned  with  tlie  armorial  bearingB 
of  tbelnighta,  in  mosaic.  1'he  appoint ments  of  this 
cathedral  suflered  greatly  during  the  temporary  pos- 
Bession  of  the  isiand  by  the  l''rench ;  a  handsome 
silver  railing  round  one  of  ihe  altars  escaped  their 
sacrilegious  rapacity  only  by  being  painted.  The 
vaults  below  the  cathedral  are  also  curious.  Be- 
eiiles  Si.  John,  Valetia  abounds  in  churches,  the  in- 
cessant ringing  of  whose  bells  is  among  the  grealest 
nuisances  of  the  place.  Although  the  island  has 
been  in  possession  uf  the  English  since  1800,  no 
Protestant  church  has  been  built ;  a  small  chapel  in 
the  Palace,  and  ono  at  ihe  Dockyard,  being  the  only 
places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
next  objects  are  the  hotels,  or  inns  of  tbe  different 
nations,  where  they  held  llieir  meetings;  these  still 
retain  their  ilistinguishiiig  appellations,  though  now 
variously  applied,  some  to  rjiiarters  for  ofTicers  of  the 
garrison,  some  to  private  individuals,  and  one,  having 
the  only  large  room  floored  with  plank  in  the  town, 
has  become  the  scene  of  public  assembiica.  Valetta 
has  its  banks  and  exchanges,  and  there  are  also 
public  hospitals,  a  very  good  theatre,  and  coffee- 
houses fittcil  up  with  marble,  where  the  visiter  may 
enjoy  that  luxury  in  a  hot  climate,  ice,  brought  over 
from  Etna.  There  arc  two  libraries,  one  which  be- 
longed to  the  Knights,  comprising  about  40,000 
volumes  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  works; 
the  other  a  subscription  library,  eslablialied  by  the 
English  resideni-s. 

Valeita,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gay  and  interesting 
place,  not  only  from  its  former  eventful  history  and 
chivalrous  masters,  but  from  its  present  stale.  lis 
commercial  activity,  its  political  importance,  and  its 
central  situation  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  conduce 
to  make  it  the  resort  of  a  great  variety  of  nations, 
ranks,  and  characters,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 


WHAT  DOES  THAT  YOUNG  MAN  DO  FOR 
A  LIVING? 

"What  does  that  voung  man  do  for  a  living?" 
is  the  common  inquiry,  as  some  foppish,  well-dressed 
individual  passes  by.  "  Nothing— nothing  at  ail," 
is  Ihe  frequent  reply.  "But  what  supports  him  in 
his  extravagance  ?"  None  can  tell — but  we,  being 
a  Yankee,  have  iha  privilege  of  guessing.  That 
young  man  that  dresses  in  broadcloth,  carries  a  cane, 
and  is  so  extremely  polite  to  all  his  acquaintance — 
especially  the  laities— ris  the  son  of  a  man  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  sustain 
himself  with  a  moderate  income.  His  son  wishes 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  lives  without  labor.  The 
father  in  his  folly  refuses  to  put  him  lo  a  imde,  or 
eend  him  to  work  on  a  farm,  hoping  that  something 
may  turn  up,  by  and  by,  when  business  will  be 
better,  for  his  son  to  obtain  a  good  liiiri"  without 
work.  He  is  now  obliged  to  dispense  with  the 
luxuries  of  life — perhaps  with  some  of  its  comforts, 
for  his  son  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  get  into 
good  society,  as  that  kind  of  company  is  termed. 


where  young  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress 
according  to-the  latest  fashions.  He  is  quit«  inde- 
pendent, and  uses  language  to  his  seniors  that  might 
be  considered  uncourieous  in  a  king.  He  faces  all 
classes  and  conditions  without  a  blush,  and  dares  lo 
look  with  contempt  on  the  honest  apprentice,  whose 
generous  soul  would  outweigh  a  thousand  as  light  as 
his  own.  The  curapauions  ho  chooses  are  like 
himself,  puffed  up  with  vanity,  swelling  with  impor- 
tance, and  who  make  a  pretence  of  doing  something, 
by  occasionally  visiting  a  lawyer's  office,  to  read  a 
page  or  two  of  Blackstone.  The  end  of  such  ■ 
youth  it  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  see.  "  It  is  as 
plain  as  ihe  way  to  market,"  as  Dr.  Franklin  would 
say,  that  he  will  turn  out  a  low,  despised,  and  miser* 
able  tool.  Perhaps  tiie  Peniientiaiy  will  bring  him 
up,  perhaps  the  gallows.  But  if  he  escape  these,  it 
will  bo  to  hang  like  an  incubus  on  those  of  his 
friends,  who,  for  pity's  sake,  have  not  the  heart  lo 
send  him  where  he  deserves. 

The  above  is  a  true  picture  of  many  of  the  yotmg 
mon  who  may  be  seen  daily  in  our  streets.  You 
meet  them  at  eveiy  comer,  in  all  public  resorts, 
at  all  parties  of  pleasure,  riding,  sailing,  laughing, 
talking,  joking  eternally,  apparently  with  money 
enough,  more  impudence,  ilnd  less  brains.  But  how 
thoy  all  contrive  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
without  work,  always  spending,  and  never  earning, 
we  confess  is  sometimes  a  mystery  lo  us.  When 
a  project  of  pleasure  is  talked  of,  the  expense  is 
least  talked  of,  and  the  least  considered.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  that  we  are  fast  verging  to  a 
nation  of  paupers.  It  is  impossible  for  a  people  to 
live  long  in  idleness,  enjoying  the  luxuries  and 
blessings  of  life,  without  greatly  diminishing  the  re- 
sources of  comfort  and  wealth.  To  he  prosperoun 
as  a  people,  each  must  do  his  part — at  least  do 
sufficient  labor  to  gain  his  own  support. 

Parents  are  guilty  in  this  matter.  They  should 
not  permit  their  great  lubberly  boys  to  hang  on  them 
for  support,  when  they  are  well  able  lo  labor,  and 
when  to  work  would  promote  their  health,  and  make 
them  cheerful  and  happy.  You  do  them  a  mighly 
wrong,  while  you  dandle  them  in  folly,  and  nurture 
them  in  extravagance,  and  tell  them  how  manly  they 
appear,  when  you  know,  you  must  know,  the  dele- 
terious consequences.  If  yout  great  boys  will  not 
work,  you  should  not  support  them;  drive  them 
away  if  they  arc  lazy,  and  it  will  be  for  their  good 
and  your  glory  in  the  end.  Let  them  see  that  thoy 
must  depend  upon  themselves,  as  )-ou  have  done 
before.  It  is  a  burning  shame  for  aged  parems  to 
be  burdened  with  the  support  of  stout  rugged  boys, 
men  in  size,  hut  pigmies  in  knowledge,  sense,  and 
manners,  at  tlio  time  of  life  when  thoir  children 
should  take  them  under  their  protection  and  care, 
and  provide  for  their  health,  comfort,  and  happiness. 


The  richest  endowments  of  the  mind  are  temper- 
ance, prudence,  and  fortitude  ;  prudence  is  a  imirer- 
sal  virtue,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
the  rest;  and  where  that  is  not  present,  fortitude  Iobqh 
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THE  GRAY  MULLET. 


One  of  the  t 
qaote,  iays : — 


igler  poets,  whom  Walton  loved  M 


:  sneet  calm 


Aud  s«ek  in 

But  the  gray  mullet  only  ascends  uid  descends  rivers 
with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  Bea.  It  haunts  the  shal- 
low waters  on  the  coast  of  England,  never  going  far 
from  land  ;  and  though  it  ventures  up  rivers,  it  inva- 
riably retnms  with  the  tide.  Walton  does  not  once 
menlion  having  angled  for  the  gray  mullet,  but  had  he 
done  so,  the  sport  would  have  called  into  exercise  all 
hii  skill  and  all  hia  patience  ;  for  so  careful  is  it  not 
to  swallow  any  large  oi  hard  substance,  that  it  has 
a  trick  of  getting  the  bait  into  its  mouth  and  of  reject- 
ing it  if  suspicion  be  at  all  excited.  Even  if  hooked 
it  is  oflen  only  in  the  lips,  and  it  then  plunges  with 
much  violence,  and  oflen  elTects  its  escape.  The 
gray  mullet  spawns  about  midsummer.  The  general 
icolor  of  the  adult  is  a  darkish  gray,  with  a  tinge  of 
blue,  and  the  sides  and  belly,  which  are  white,  are 
marked  by  dark  longitudinal  tines.  The  form  of  the 
'  mouth  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Yanell :— ."  Tie  lower  jaw  ia  divided  in  the  middle 


by  an  ascending  angular  point,  which,  when  the  mouth 
is  closed,  passes  wiihin  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  upper 
jaw  also, if  viewed  from  below,  is  likewise  angular." 
Besides  the  gray  mullet  there  are  two  other  species, 
the  ihick-lipped  gray  midlet,  which  abounds  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  ihe  coast  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, and  another,  of  which  Mr.  Yarrell  caught  a  spe- 
cimen at  the  mouth  of  Poole  harbor,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  slionness  of  iis  form.  Cuvier  remarked 
that  the  species  of  European  mullets  had  probably  not 
been  well  ascertained.  The  mullet  for  which  the 
Romans  gave  auch  extravagant  prices  for  their  enter- 
tainments ia  altogether  a  different  species. 

Uy  experiments  which  have  been  made  for  as* 
cerlaining  whether  salt  water  fish  could  be  kept  in 
ponds  of  fresh  water,  it  has  been  found  that  the  gny 
mullet  has  actually  improved.  Some  fry  were  put 
into  a  pond  of  three  acres  in  Guernsey,  when  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  in  foJV  years  they  weighed 
four  pounds,  and  were  "  fatter,  deeper,  and  heavier 
than  those  obtained  from  the  sea."    • 

When  enclosed  within  a  groimd-sein  or  sweep- 
net,  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  seen,  and  before  the 
limils  of  its  range  are  straitened,  and  when  even  the 
end  of  the  net  might  be  passed,  it  is  its  common  ^abit 
to  prefer  the  shorter  course,  and  throw  itself  over  the 
head-lines  and  so  escape  ;  and  when  one  of  the  com- 
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pany  paeeeB,  all  immediately  follow. — This  disposi- 
tion is  BO  innate  in  the  gray  mullet,  that  young  ones 
of  minute  size  may  be  seen  tumbling  themselves 
head  over  tail  in  their  active  exertions  to  pass  the 
head-line.  A  mullet  less  than  an  inch  in  length  has 
been  known  to  throw  itself  repeatedly  over  the  side 
of  a  cup  in  which  the  water  was  an  inch  below  the 
brim.  But  when  a  solitary  fish  has  been  ieft  in  the 
net,  and  all  means  of  escape  are  prevented,  it  will 
then  ma.ke  a  desperate  effort  to  pass  through  one  of 
the  meshes,  retiring  previously  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible distance,  and  then  rushing  at  once  towards  that 
part  of  the  net  which  appears  to  offer  the  most  in- 
viting chance  of  escape  ;  when  it  finds  itself  held 
by  the  middle,  it  then  quietly  submits  to  its  fate. 
Carew,  the  Cornish  historian,  kept  some  gray  mullets 
in  a  salt-water  pond,  which  became  so  tame,  that 
they  would  assemble  together  at  a  certain  noise  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  make. 


ANCIENT  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND. 
No.  L 


ST.  PAnCKAS  OLD  CHINCH,  LONDOK, 

Ib  a  quaint  old  Gothic  pile,  built  of  stones  and 
flints,  and  certainly  as  old  as  the  thirteemh  centnry. 
Now  that  it  is  coated  with  plaster,  it  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  the  foasaken,  weather-beaten,  decaying  look 
of  which  the  old  chronicler  speaks  ;  albeit  more  than 
five  centuries  have  passed  away  since  its  foundai 
were  laid.  It  is  small,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
chancel,  having  at  the  west  end  a  low  tower,  and 
"  dome-like  roof."  In  the  old  records  of  St.  Paul's 
(Lib.  L)  is  a  visitation,  which  took  place  in  1251, 


wherein  this  church  is  described  as  having  "asamll 
tower,  B  good  stone  front,  and  a  small  marble  stone, 
omamenied  with  copper,  to  bear  the  paxP  Weever 
speaks  of  a  "  wondrous  antient  monument,"  by  tra- 
dition, said  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Gray,  of  Gray'a 
The  church  and  its  now  well-ihronged  grave- 
yard have  been  long  noted  as  the  burial-place  of  such 
an  Catholics  as  die  in  London.  Almost  every 
tomb  bears  a  cross,  and  the  initials  of  Reguiescat  in 
pact.  May  they  rest  in  peace  !  It  has  been  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  this,  that  in  the  south  of 
France  still  stands  another  such  old  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  saint,  in  which  masses  are  said  for 
the  souls  of  alt  the  dead  interred  at  St.  Pancras  in 
land.  Here  also,  it  is  said,  hangs  the  last  bell 
which  tolled  for  mass  in  that  country. 

Like  all  old  English  churches,  its  walla  still  strive 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  of  such  as  moulder 
their  neighborhood.  Old  Pancras  has  its  monu- 
ments. Some  families  connected  vfith  property  in 
the  neighborhood  of  course  find  place  :  A  "  London 
merchant,"  also,  who  witnessed  the  "  Great  Fire  ;" 
Daniel  Clarke,  Esq.,  who  had  been  eook  to  Quern 
Elizabeth;"  Samuel  Cooper,  a  miniature-painter,  who 
was  intimate  with  the  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  and  ' 
whose  pencil  has  left  us  likenesses  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statesmen,  wits,  and  beauties  of  his  stirring 
age.  A  portrait  of  Cromwell  is  his  chief  woik.  His 
manner  approaches  closely  to  that  of  Vandyke,  and 
his  pictures  are  in  great  esteem  all  over  Europe, 
fetching  great  prices.  Cooper  was  related  to  Pope, 
too  ;  his  wife  was  sister  to  Pope's  mother.  The 
churchyard,  likewise,  has  its  monuments  :  Wood- 
head,  a  great  champion  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  by 
some  reputed  the  author  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man ;"  Leoni,  a  Venetian,  architect  to  the  Elector 
~  ~  tine,  who  died  here  just  a  century  ago  ;  also  a 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  de  Haslang,  en- 
voy from  the  Elector  Palatine  to  the  court  of  England. 
To  the  list  the  last  few  days  has  added  another  name, 
in  that  of  Dr.  Kenny.  Of  the  worthies  associated 
with  the  church,  those  of  Paley  and  William  Sher- 
lock maybe  remembered.  They  were  both  prebends 
of  Pancras,  Cloae  by  is  a  chapel,  and  behind  it  a 
tomb  erected  by  Sir  John  Soane,  the  donor  of  the 
Soane  Museum,  which  is  an  object  worthy  of  notice. 


HOPE.— Br  ScniLLEB. 

We  ipcak  with  ihe  Up,  sad  we  dream  Id  Iha  uol, 

or  «ome  belter  and  fiiirer  dey  ; 
And  our  days  tbe  mcAnwhilc,  lo  Iha)  golden  goal, 

Are  gliding  and  altding  away. 

1         .    .     . ,J ;_    ,j    [jyuimj^ 

(he  loDgoe. 

At  Ihe  thmhold  of  lll'e  Hope  ]«id3  ui  in— 

Hupe  plays  round  the  mirlhrul  boy  ; 
Though  the  best  of  its  chvnM  may  with  youth  begin. 


t  Bni  a  dream  of  a  fancy  proud, 

a  fool  for  in  duU  begetter? 

a  TOice  at  Ihe  heart  that  pnictainu  aloud. 
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CARAVANS. 

In  ArabU,  Syria,  Nubia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  North 
Africa,  and  other  portions  of  eastern  countries,  where 
the  routes  from  place  to  place  are  iafesied  with  wan- 
dering hordes  of  robbers,  and  long  dreary  tracts  of 
steril  land  are  to  be  crossed  ;  where  the  desert  is 
like  "  a  sea  without  waters,  an  earth  without  solidity, 
disdainini;  to  hold  a  foot-print  as  a  testimony  of  sub- 
jection,"* travellers  are  accnsiomed  to  associate  in 
large  numbers,  and  make  their  journey  in  a  body,  for 
safety  and  conTenience.  A  travelling  company  of 
merchants  or  pilgrims  (for  commerce,  or  devotion,  or 
both,  may  be  the  object  of  their  journey)  is  termed 
a  caravan,  from  the  Persian  word  cartodn.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  camel,  the  "  ship  of  the 
desert,"  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  enduring  the 
hardships  of  a  journey  across  the  arid  alld  sandy 
plains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  its  back  a 
considerable  burden.  Horses  do  accompany  the 
caravans,  but  unless  the  patient  camel  bore  skins  of 
water  fur  their  use,  they  would  perish  of  thirst.  The 
camel  is  capable  of  enduring  ten  days'  thirst,  and  is 
commonly  three  or  four  days  without  water,  drinking 
only  at  the  fountains  and  watering-places,  while  one 
camel  is  requisite  to  carry  water  for  each  horse  for 
its  daily  wants. 

The  earliest  mention  of  commerce  in  the  sacred 
wrilings  shows  the  little  alteration  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  East  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  com- 
mercial intercourse.  When  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
•  "  Purchii,  Hit  Pil(riiDi(e." 


him  into  a  pit,  they  beheld  a  company  ot 

I  Ishmaelites  coming  from  Gilead,  "  with  their  cameli 
I  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  cany 
I  it  down  to  Egypt ;"  and  in  the  present  day,  the  cara> 
vans  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  are  carrying  on  the  traffic 
which  they  did  in  the  patriarchal  age  and  in  the  less 
simpla  days  of  Solomon  ;  the  merchandise  being 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  manner  in  which  trsde  is 
conducted  offering  no  striking  difference.  In  iheso 
countries  there  cannot  be  a  cheaper  mode  of  trans- 
porting goods  and  objects  of  traffic.  The  traveller 
BuTckhaidt  says  :  "  In  countries  where  camels  ara 
bred  in  great  numbers,  land-carriage  is  almost  as 
cheap  as  that  by  water.  The  carriage  for  a  camel- 
load  of  goods,  weighing  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  English,  from  Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  is  £4."  The  cara- 
vans are  designated  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the 
load  which  the  camels  bear.  Six  or  seven  cwts.  is 
the  average  burden  of  a  camel.  They  carry  mill- 
stones nearly  sii  feet  in  diameter  to  the  large  town* 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  heavy  goods  in  large 
panniers  ;  and  bales  of  merchandise  are  strhpped  on 
their  backs,  being  fastened  round  the  body  with 
cordage  or  leather  thongs.  They  are  also  made  to 
carry  a  sort  of  litter  in  which  women  and  children 
ride.  The  camels  employed  in  the  carriage  of 
heavy  burdens  are  to  other  descriptions  of  the  same 
animal  what  the  dray-horse  is  to  the  hunter  or  the 

A  pilgrim  caravan,  in  crossing  the  African  des- 
erts, presents  a  most  singular  sight.  A  travellsr 
who  witnessed  the  setting  out  of  one  of  them  from 
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Cairo,  several  yi 
minute  descriptio 
was  six  hours  in 
The  most  strih 
their  splendid  tra 
clothes,  culinary 
lery,  and  holy  Sh 
camels  "  with  tw 
"  with  bells  aitd  i 
ing  kettle-drums' 
vet"— others  "w 
playing  oa  flut« 
somely  ornament 
being  studded  v 
beads  of  all  coloi 
heads"— and  last 
ordinary  large  cb 
jewels  and  gok 
green, — a  square 
addition  to  these 
with  every  vsrii 
pikemen,  and  J 
mander  of  the 
say  nothing  of  n 

DtfTering  from 
caravans,  the  p 
night.  The  cai 
o'clock  in  the  af 
till  an  hour  or 
of  torches  is  car 
the  hours  of  dc 
vey  provisions  : 
and   in    advance 

places  on  the  route  are  regularly  eatablishcd.  Each 
is  supplied  with  a  large  tank,  and  protected  by  sol- 
diers who  reside  in  a  castle  by  the  well,  ihroughnut 
the  year.  On  parts  of  the  route  the  wells  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  water  good  i  but  on  others,  three  days 
of  the  jonmey  frequently  intervene  between  one 
vatering-place  and  another,  and  the  fountain  is  often 
brackish. 


When  the  Cairo  caravan  is  completely  assembled, 
and  the  formalities  which  we  have  just  described 
are  gone  through,  the  great  body  of  travellers  begin 
to  move,  the  siaiions  of  the  difierent  parlies  of  Hadjys, 
according  to  their  provinces  and  towns,  being  ap. 
pointed,  and  rigidly  observed  throughout  the  march. 
This  order  is  delermined  by  the  geographical  proz> 
imity  of  the  place  from  which  each  party  comes.    At 
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AdjerouH,  where  the  Egyptian  caravan  halts 
second  day's  march,  it  is  supplied  with  water  from 
Suez  ;  and  here  it  reposes  a  day  and  a  night,  to  pre- 
pare For  a  forced  march  of  three  days  and  two  nights, 
through  a  region  where  there  is  no  water,  the  desert 
of  El  Tyh,  which  nearly  extends  from  the  head  of 
one  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  other — that  is,  from 
Suez  to  Akaba. 

It  is  here  that  the  privations  both  of  men  and  quad- 
rupeds commence.  The  splendid  trappings  of  the 
camels,  their  velvets  and  their  bells,  have  lost  their 
attraction  ;  but  their  power  of  endurance  becomes  the 
safety  of  the  pilgrims  :  while  the  richly-caparisoned 
horse,  impatient  of  thirst,  and  more  easily  subdued  by 
fatigue,  is  more  frequently  a  burden  to  the  caravan 
(han  an  advantage. 

The  route  of  the  Egyptian  caravan,  after  it  passes 
the  Akaba,  lies  by  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  for 
nearly  nix  hundred  miles  ;  and,  therefore,  it  can 
properly  be  said  at  any  time  after  the  first  ten  di 
inarch  to  be  upon  the  desert,  as  the  Syrian  care 
is  for  thirty  days.  But  its  difficulties  are  more 
merous  ;  and  it  has  to  pass  regions  quite  as  arid  and 
inhospitable.  Every  part  of  Arabia  is  covered  with 
aandy  plains ;  and  when  the  mountain-steeps  are 
crossed,  the  long  extended  valleys  rarely  offer  water. 
The  Arabic  language  is  rich  in  words  expressing 
every  variety  of  desert,  differing  from  each  other  by 
very  slight  shades  of  meaning  :  thus,  they  have  terms 
descriptive  of  a  plain — a  plain  in  the  mountain — a 
plain  covered  with  herbs — a  naked  sandy  desert — a 
stony  desert— a  desert  with  Httle  spots  of  p^Mu&ge 
— a  desert  without  water. 

The  mean  daily  rate  of  the  heaTy  caravan  is 
eighteen  miles,  and  a  journey  of  above  six  hundred 
miles  is  performed  in  thiity-five  days.  The  camels 
which  are  distinguished  for  their  speed  rather  than 
dieir  capability  to  carry  heavy  loads,  will  perform 
thirty-five  days'  travelling  of  (he  heavy  caravans 
in  live  days.  Some  of  them  will  continue  at  a  long 
trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for  many  hours  together, 
and  several  travellers  have  stated  their  speed  to  be 
kept  up  for  nine  or  ten  hours  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  milef  an  hour.  During  the  journey  of  the 
heavy  caravans,  the  camol  will  undergo  privations 
which  no  other  animal  is  capable  of  enduring.  This 
ancient  mode  ef  commercial  intercourse  has  not  con- 
tinued for  so  many  ages  without  attempts  beigg  made 
to  diminish  the  hardships  to  which  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  are  exposed.  Reservoirs  of  water 
have  been  established  in  the  route  of  the  caravans, 
which  offer  a  seasonable  supply  to  their  most  urgent 
necessities  ;  but  in  the  desert,  for  several  days'  jour- 
ney, no  such  resource  is  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  convey  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
in  skins.  Sometimes  a  certain  number  of  camels  in 
the  caravan  carry  nothing  but  wat«r-skins  ;  but  gen- 
erally each  camel  carries  one  in  addition  to  its  ordi- 
nary burden.  A  middle-sized  skin,  holding  about 
fifty  pints  of  water,  is  tho  ordinary  calculation  for 
three  days' consumption  for  one  man.  !t  is  the  gen- 
eral custom,  says  BurckHardt,  never  lo  drink  except 
when  tho  whole  caravan  halt-s  for  a  few  minutes  for 
that  purpiac.     To  drink  in  the  interval  is  considered 
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effeminate,  and  exposes  a  man  to  the  opprobrious 
saying  that  "  his  mouth  is  tied  to  that  of  the  water- 
skin."  The  thirst  experienced  in  the  desen  is  fre* 
quently  intense.  That  singular  phenomeon,  the  tnt- 
Tage,  places  before  tho  fainting  traveller  cool  and 
translucent  pools  or  lakes,  which  vanish  on  hia  ap- 

E roach,  only  again  to  excite  his  hopes  and  mock 
im  with  disappointment.  In  the  mean  time,  tho 
simoom,  a  violent  south-east  wind,  heats  the  atmos- 
phere to  an  almost  insufferable  degree,  and  loads  it 
with  dust  and  sand.  It  stops  perspiration,  dries  tho 
palate,  and  creates  a  painful  degree  of  restlessness 
and  anxiety.  If  the  next  fountain  should  bo  dry, 
tattle  and  men  perish  in  despair.  In  a  part  of  the 
desert  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  says  Bnrck- 
hardt,  "  the  bones  of  dead  camels  are  the  only  guides 
of  the  pilgrim  through  the  wastes  of  sand.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  the  dangers  which  the  desert 
presents  are  fatal.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
simoom  is  to  dry  np  the  water  in  the  skins,  unless 
they  are  made  of  thick  and  well-prepared  cow  leather. 
If  the  water  is  contained  in  skins  of  sheep  or  goats, 
it  will  somelimes  happen  that  a  third  of  the  contents 
of  a  full  water-skin  will  be  evaporated  in  a  motning. 
Life  itself  may  depend  upon  the  quabty  of  the  ma^ 
terial  which  contains  the  precious  element.  In  cases 
where  little  or  no  hope  of  saving  life  remained,  cam- 
els have  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  their  stomach.  The  Bedouins  take  pos- 
session of  the  wells,  and  exact  a  tribute  for  permission 
to  draw  water.  After  enduring  excessive  thirst,  the 
gratification  of  slaking  this  consuming  appetite  with 
fresh  water  is  a  delicious  luxury,  and  it  is  not  spar- 
ingly indulged.  The  camel  also  takes  in  a  supply 
for  its  future  necessities,  and  will  sometimes  drmk 
hundred  pints.  The  hardships  of  the  desert, 
therefore,  are  not  without  enjoyments  to  counterbat- 
and  compensate  for  their  severity.  The  arrival 
at  the  wishcd-for  fountain — the  song  of  the  birds  in 
the  aromatic  plants  which  perfume  the  oasis — the 
impressive  silence  around — each  communicates  in- 
tense delight ;  and  those  dreams  of  the  imagination 
which  the  absence  of  common  world-day  objects  ex- 
all  peculiar  to  the  desert.  The  halts  of  the 
are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  curious. 
For  about  two  hours  at  noon,  when  every  one  en- 
deavors to  sleep,  and  from  an  hour  or  ao  before  the 
sun  goes  down  to  the  gray  twilight  of  morning,  are 
the  periods  of  repose.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  desert,  Mr,  Buckingham  tells  us  in  his  "  Travels" 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  mount  his  horse  the  laat 
in  the  caravan,  and  by  proceeding  at  a  gentle  pace, 
he  could  gain  the  head  of  it  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
passing  thus  in  review,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  a 
line  extending  above  two  miles  in  length.  Himself 
and  the  other  horsemen  of  tho  party  could  then  dis- 
mount on  the  grass,  allow  their  horses  ta  feed  aroimd 
them,  and  either  smoke  or  take  some  repose,  untD,  in 
about  an  hour,  the  caravan  had  again  passed. 

The  commercial  caravans,  it  is  evident,  afford  the 

great  means  of  interchanging  commodities  between 

itries,  wliich  would  otherwise  be  cut  oflf  from 

.'ly  all  commercial   intercourse.     The  caravans 

of  Egypt  bring  to  Cairo  ostrich-feathers,  gum,  gold- 
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Lotdcd  Camel*. 


dust,  and  ivory,  from  Abyssinia  iind  the 
beyond  it;  while  those  of  Arabia  excliange  the 
spices,  coffee,  perfumea,  and  moBlin  of  Hindoostan. 
Asia  and  Africa  are  the  indigenous  countries  of 
camels  and  caravans,  which  are  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing and  promoting  the  business,  and  even  the 
higher  interests  of  life.  Without  commerce,  the  in- 
habitants of  many  pans  of  Asia  and  Al'rica  would  be 
condemned  to  a  state  of  existence  deprived  of  almost 
every  enjoyment ;  but  the  camel,  which  has  been  most 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  these  arid  regions,  has 
facilitated  men's  intercourse  with  one  another,  though 
the  state  of  these  countries  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  merchants  and  traders  to  consort  with  each  other 
in  large  companies  for  mutual  protection,  just  as  in 
time  of  war  fleets  of  merchantmen  proceed  under 
convoy.  The  caravans  which  travel  from  the  coasts 
of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  to 
Timbuctoo,  the  great  mart  of  central  Africa,  are  rep- 
resented as  being  eighteen  weeks  in  proceeding  from 
the  border  of  the  desert.  They  meet  caravans  from 
places  in  the  interior  which  have  never  been  reached 
by  Europeans.  The  goods  displaye[l  in  the  markets 
of  Thibet,  and  those  which  come  from  the  remotest 
recesses  of  Africa,  are  thus  exchanged.  The  Afri- 
18,  it  is  said,  canycoal  through  th^desen. 


The  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  one  of  the  ob- 
servances enjoined  by  the  Mohammedan  religioo,  is 
a  bond  uniting  its  followers  from  Abyssinia  to  India. 
The  splendor  of  these  pilgrimagl^s  baa  declined  in 
latter  days.  In  the  year  1254,  the  caravan  of  the 
mother  of  Moslem  b'lllah,  the  laatof  the  AbbaBsides, 
was  composed  of  120,000  camels  ;  but  the  Syrian 
caravan,  which  is  now  the  largest,  did  not  number 
more  than  15,000  camels  in  ISU,  according  to 
Oiirckhardt.  The  pilgrimage  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca  Cannot  now  be  performed  in  the  least  osten- 
tatious manner  for  less  than  £125  ;  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  who  compose  a  caravan,  it  is  quite 
certain  thai  the  majority  have  not  the  means  of  ob- 
taining so  large  a  sum.  It  is  said,  indeed,  tliat  not 
one  tenth  of  the  individuals  who  proceed  to  Mecca 
the  remainder  consistingof  pedlers, 
camel-drivers,  mendicants,  and  per- 
erlain  sum  perform  the  pilgrimage 
ntatioua  magnificence  distinguishes 
IS,  but  the  misery  of  others  is  per- 
prominently  displayed.  The  rich 
Sleep  at  ease  in  their  litters,  and  are  surrounded  by 
luxuries  even  in  the  desert,  while  the  poorer  class 
endure  extreme  misery,  are  plundered  and  ffften  mur- 
dered by  the  Bedouins.     From  five  to  seven  great 
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c&ravaas  arrive  st  Mecca  every  year  aAer  the  feast 
of  Bairam.  Tkere  ia  tho  Syrian  cBiavan,  which  has 
to  perforra  a  joumey  of  thirty  days  across  the  desert 
from  Damascus  (o  Medina  ;  the  Egyptian  caravan, 
which  starts  from  Cairo,  and  has  a  dangerous  and 
fatiguing  jouraey,  having  few  watering-places  on  tt 
route,  and  being  expobed  to  the  attack  of  the  Bi 
douins  ;  the  Persian  caravan,  coming  from  Bagdad, 
and  an  African  caravan  from  Morocco  and  the  coaat 
of  E^pt.  The  caravan  from  Yemen,  consisting  of 
Persians  and  Indians,  is  discontinued,  as  the  pilgrims 
■ow  make  the  ioumey  by  sea.  From  every  part  of 
the  desert,  and  from  the  most  distant  recesses  in 
which  the  Mohammedan  rehgion  is  professed,  pil- 
grims come  forth  to  swell  the  number  of  the  great 
cwavans,  or  to  form  smaller  distinct  bodies.  Besides 
the  devotional  feelings  which  are  satisfied  by  a  visit 
lo  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  the  pilgrim  earns  distinc- 
lion  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  and  assumes  the 
csJik  of  a  hodjy  on  his  relara- 


MO&ES  OF  SALUTATION. 

Grebnland«|8  have  none,  and  laugh  tt  the  ideft 
of  one  person  being  inferior  to  anether. 

Islanders  near  &<;  Philippines  take  «  person's 
hand  or  foot,  and  rub  it  over  their  face. 

Laj^nders  apply  their  noses  strongly  against  the 
person  ihey  salute. 

In  New  Guinea,  they  place  leaves  upon  the  heads 
of  those  they  salute. 

In  the  Straits  of  the  Sound  they  raise  the  left  foot 
ofthe  person  saluted,  pass  it  gently  over  the  right 
leg,  and  thence  over  the  face. 

The  inhabitants  ofthe  Philippines  bend  very  low, 
placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raise  one 
foot  in  the  air,  with  the  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  Ues 
it  about  him,  so  aa  to  leave  his  friend  almost  naked. 

The  Japanese  take  off  a  slipper,  and  the  people  c^ 
Arrocan,  tneir  sandals,  in  the  street,  and  their  stock- 
ings, in  the  house,  when  they  salute. 

Two  Negro  Kings  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  salute 
by  snapping  the  middle  finger  three  times. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carmene,  when  they  would 
show  3  particular  attachment,  open  a  vein,  and  pre- 
sent the  blood  to  their  friend  as  a  beverage. 

If  the  Chinese  meet,  after  a  long  separation,  they 
fall  on  their  knees,  bend  their  face  to  the  earth  two 
or  three  times,  and  nse  many  other  affected  modes. 
They  have  also  a  kind  of  ritual,  or  "  Academy  of 
Compliments,"  by  which  they  regulate  the  number 
of  bows,  genuflexions,  and  words  to  be  spoken  dpon 
any  occasion.  Ambassadors  practise  these  cere- 
monies forty  days  before  they  appear  at  court. 

In  Otaheite,  diey  rub  their  noses  together. 

The  Dutch,  who  ore  considered  as  great  eaters, 
have  a  morning  salutation,  common  amongst  all 
tanks,  "Smaakelyk  eeten!"  "May  you  oat  a  hearty 
dinner."-  Another  is,  "  Hoe  vaart  a  awe  t"  "  How 
do  yon  sail?"  adopted,  no  doubt,  in  the  early  periodt 


of  the  republic,  when  they  wero  sU  navigators  and 
fishermen. 

The  usual  salutation  at  Cairo  is,  "flow  do  yon 
sweat!"  a  dry  hot  skin  being  a  sure  indication  of  a 
destructive  ephemeral  fever. 

Some  author  has  observed,  in  contrasting  the 
haughty  Spaniard  with  the  frivolous  Frenchman,  that 
the  proud,  steady  gait  and  inflexible  solemni^  of  the 
former,  wore  expressed  in  his  mode  of  salutation, 
"Corao  esta?"  "How  do  you  stand 7"  whilst  the 
"Comment  tous  portez-vous T"  "How  do  you  carry 
yourself!"  was  equally  expressive  of  the  gay  motion 
and  incessant  action  of  the  latter. 

The  common  salutation  in  the  southern  provinom 
of  China,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  is,  "YafanT" 
"Have  you  eaten  your  rice!" 

In  Africa,  a  young  woman,  an  in(«nd«d  biide, 
brought  a  little  water  in  a  calabash,  and  kneeiiiw 
down  before  her  lover,  desired  him  lo  wash  hia 
hands;  when  fae  had  done  this,  the  girl,  with  a  tsar 
of  joy  aparkline  in  ber  eyes,  drank  the  water ;  thia 
was  consideiea  aa  the  greatest  proof  she  could  gire 
<^her  fidelity  and  attachment. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  .. 

Below  wb  give  a  table  which  many  may  considei 
worthy  of  preservation  for  future  reference,  showing 
at  what  lime,  and  by  whom,  the  aevenl  states  wero 
originalfy  settled. 
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A  DAY  AT  A  TOBACCO  MANUFACTORY. 

Ik  inriting  the  readeT  to  accompany  us  in  a  rapid 
JeTieir  of  the  processes  by  which  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  snuff  are  produced,  we  feel  thai  we  must  not 
indnlfe  in  many  remarks  on  either  the  use  or  the 
abuse  of  this  plant.  There  is  certainly  a  strong 
temptation  ao  to  do,  when  we  are  told  in  'Dr.  Evcr- 
ard,  his  discourse  of  the  wonderful  Effects  and  Oper- 
ation of  Tobacco,'  that  the  use  of  this  plant  will  stay 
hunzer  and  thirst,  cure  the  dropsy,  ease  diseases  of 
the  bead,  catarrhs,  and  headache,  cure  dimness  of 
■ig^t,  deafness,  redness  of  the  face,  toothache,  ulcer- 
Med  gums,  swelling  of  the  throat,  diseases  of  the 
chest,  stomach  pains,  surfeit,  swooning,  colic,  dis- 
aaaes  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen,  sciatica,  burns, 
wonnda,  scalds, — and  likewise  effect  cures  of  alt 
aorts  of  complaints  in  all  sorts  of  animals.  But  un- 
fortnnately  we  have  the  fear  of  King  James's  '.Conn-  j 
terblasi  to  Tobacco'  before  out  eyes,  as  well  ns  the  . 
anathemasof  sundry  olher  writers.  We  must  there-  ' 
fore  be  content  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  commercial ; 
.  and  manufacturing  character;  previously  quoting  Mr.  ! 
Porler'a  remark,  that — Tobacco  is,  perhaps,  an  ob-  ' 
ject  of  mote  general  use  than  any  other  production 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  if  we  consider  ihat 
in  no  sense  can  it  be  classed  among  articles  uccps- 
■ary  for  htmian  subsistence,  this  fact  is  calculuwd 
to  excite  our  surprise  as  well  as  interest.  The  love 
of  tobacco  is  evidently  an  acquired  taste  ;  yet  ii  is 


one  so  easily  and  universally  acquired,  that  this 
weed  forms  a  luxury  which  is  enjoyed  in  common 
by  the  African  negro,  the  unclothed  and  houseless 
wanderer  of  Australia,  the  hardy  American  Indian, 
"the  slothful  Asiatic,  and  every  class  of  people 
throughout  the  more  polished  countries  of  Europe." 
The  botanical  name  for  the  tobacco  plant  is  Nico- 
liana,  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Jean  Nicot,  Lord  of 
Villemain,  who  was  ambassador  from  France  to  Por- 
tugal about  the  time  when  the  plant  was  first  brought 
to  Europe.  It  is  supposed  Ihat  he  introduced  itfirst 
into  France,  as  Sir  Waher  Raleigh  did  inlo  England. 
Tiiore  are  seven  species  of  the  Nicotiana,  of  which 
onlyone.the  Nicolinna  Tabacum,  need  be  particular- 
ly described.  Theroare  two  varietiesof  this  species. 
both  annual  h<^rbaceous  plants,  rising  with  strong 
erect  stems  lo  the  height  of  from  six  to  nine  feet, 
their  foliage  being  fine  and  handsome.  When  full 
grown  the  stalk  near  to  the  root  frequently  attains  a 
size  greater  than  an  inch  in  diameter  {  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  hairy  clammy  substance  of  a  greenish  yellow 
color.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  light  green, 
grow  alternately  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  inches 
on  the  stalk;  they  are  oblong  and  spear-shaped; 
those  lowest  on  the  stalk  are  about  twenty  inches 
long,  and  they  decrease  in  size  as  tltey  ascend,  the 
top  leaves  being  only  ten  inches  long  and  livo  broad. 
The  young  leaves,  when  about  six  inches  long,  are 
ol'adeepgreencolor.and  rather  smooth  ;  but  as  they 
appToacn  maturity,  they  assume  a  yellowish  tint. 
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cluters  from  the  extremitieB  of  the  stalks ;  lEey  are 
y«Uow  externally,  and  of  a.  delicate  red  withm ;  the 
edges,  when  they  are  full  blown,  rathei  inclining  tc 
purple.  These  flowers  are  succeeded  by  kidney- 
shaped  capsules  of  a  brown  color,  each  one  of  which 
contains  about  one  thousand  seeds,  so  that  the  whole 
produce  of  a  plant  has  been  sometimes  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  Sidy  thousand  seeds. 

In  Virginia  (the  centre  of  the  tobacco-growing 
districts)  the  kinds  of  soil  chosen  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  ire  the  chocolate-colored  mountain-lands, 
and  the  light  black  soil  in  the  coves  of  mountains, 
and  the  richest  low  grounds.  The  ground  is  pre- 
pared in  two  ways,  one  for  the  seed,  the  other  for 
the  transplanted  sprouts.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
nuraery-beda,  called  patches,  bordered  by  some  plant 
which  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  ra»aging  fly  ; 
and  is  effected  generally  about  March  or  April.  In 
s  month's  time  the  young  sprouts  being  ready  for 
transplanting,  ground  is  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Hillocks,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  are  raised  in 
parallel  lines,  four  feet  apart  in  one  direction,  and 
three  feet  in  another.  The  sprouts,  being  about  five 
inches  high,  are  carefully  taken  out  of  the  ground 
without  injury  to  riieir  tender  rootlets,  and  conveyed 
to  the  field  in  a  basket.  One  person  places  a  sprout 
upon  every  hillock;  and  others,  who  follow  him, 
make  a  hole  with  the  finger  in  the  centre  of  each 
hjlloclc,  and  deposite  the  tobacco  plant  in  en  upright 

C'tion,  pressing  the  earth  round  the  root  with  the 
ds.  This  is  an  operation  of  great  delicacy,  as 
the  leaves  are  exceedingly  tender  at  this  time,  and 
any  injury  sustained  by  them  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  plant. 

When  the  plant  has  attained  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  it  is  lopped,  that  is,  the  upper  part  is  cut  or 
pinched  off,  leaving  such  a  portion  of  the  stem  as 
contains  from  five  to  nine  leaves. 

When  the  plants  are  in  a  fit  state  for  being  cut, 
(at  which  time  the  leaves  have  changed  their  color 
to  a  yellowish  green,  the  substance  of  the  leaf  is 
thickened,  and  the  web  more  prominent,)  the  cutters, 
each  of  whom  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  strong  knife, 
proceed  regularly  along  the  rows  of  plants,  cutting 
only  such  as  appear  to  be  ripe,  leaving  the  rest  for 
future  operations.  This  selection  is  necessaty,  be- 
cause if  the  tobacco  be  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  it 
will  not  assume  a  good  color,  and  will  be  liable  to 
rot  when  packed  into  hogsheads.  The  stalks  are 
cut  almost  close  to  the  ground ;  and  such  of  them  as 
are  sufficiently  thick  are  slit  down  the  middle,  in 
order  to  admit  the  more  naobstmcted  access  of  air, 
and  the  evaporation  of  natural  moisture.  The  cut 
and  divided  stalks  are  then  laid  down  in  regular 
order  on  the  grouad,  ihe  e  sire  mil  ies  of  the  leaves  all 
pointing  in  the  same  direction,  that  they  may  be 
more  easily  gathered.  This  gathering  is  efiected 
after  a  shoit  exposure  to  Oie  sun. 

The  next  pan  of  the  pmceas  is  the  curing  of  the 
tobacco,  which  ia  carried  on  in  large  barns,  whose 
sides  are  left  partially  open  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  1  imd  the  internal  area  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the   roof,  is  occupied   by  horizontal  poles 


stretching  across  the  bam  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  four  feet  aatmder.  These  poles  are  connected 
together  by  cross  pieces  called  tobacco-sticks,  upon 
which  the  leaves  are  hung  in  order  to  be  cured. 
There  are  several  stages  of  these  poles  and  sticks, 
one  above  another,  a  perpendicular  space  of  fotu 
feet  being  left  between  them.  The  plants  are  carried 
to  the  curing  house  as  soon  as  the  'leaves  have  loat 
so  much  of  their  rigidity  and  brittleness  as  to  bear 
handling  without  breaking;  and  the  operation  of 
hanging  them  is  then  effected,  by  suspending  the 
plants  upon  the  sticks  with  the  paints  of  the  leaves 
downwards,  resting  them  either  by  the  stalk  of  the 
lowest  leaf,  or  by  the  slit  which  bos  been  made  in 
the  stem.  Each  stick,  after  being  loaded  with  plants 
placed  four  or  fire  inches  apart,  is  conveyed  to  the 
stage  of  poles  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  the  whole 
area  of  the  bam  becomes  thus  filled  with  the  plants, 
no  two  touching  each  other. 

The  imassbteil  action  of  the  atmosphere  produces, 
a  general  way,  that  effect  for  which  this  procesa 
is  undergone ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
small  smothered  fires  of  rotten  wood  or  bark,  in  the 
bam,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  an  imfavorable 
state  of  the  weather.  An  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
period  of  about  five  weeks,  makes  the  leaves  of  to- 
bacco  elastic  and  tough,  and  slightly  covered  with  a 
glossy  kind  of  moisture.  The  tobacco  is  then  said 
to  be  tn  cast,  and  is  taken  down  from  the  sticks,  in 
order  that  the  stalks  may  be  separated  from  the 
leaves.  The  general  plan  ia,  for  a  party  of  negroes, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  sit  in  a  circle  on  the 
floor  of  the  tobacco-house,  and  to  pull  the  leaves  from 
the  stalks,  handing  the  former  to  two  men  placed  in 
the  centre,  who  distribute  them  into  separate  heaps 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  lower  or  ground 
leaves,  being  generally  soiled  and  tom,  are  separated 
from  the  rest;  white  of  those  produced  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  sialk,  some  are  inferior  to  others ;  the 
whole  are  therefore  distributed  into  three  heaps. 

Manufacturers  distinguish  lietwecn  'strip'  and 
'  leaf,'  or  '  strip-le(J'  and  '  hand-work,'  the  former  of 
which  is  the  technical  name  for  tobacco  from  which 
the  stem  of  the  leaf  has  befn  taken  awny  bnfote  the 
latter  is  packed  in  the  JjisgEhead  ;  witereas  '  hand- 
work' is  the  name  applied  when  the  loaf  is  packed 
whole,  stem  and  all.  The  stripping  is  effected  1^ 
taking  the  leaf  in  one  hand,  and  the  e.vtrcmity  of  its 
stem  in  the  other,  in  such  a-#inner  as  to  tear  them 
asunder  in  the  direction  of  the  libre,  a  process  re- 
quiring  some  degree  of  expeitness  ;  but  whether  the 
leaves  are  stripped  or  not,  the  subsequent  processes 
are  nearly  the  same.  The  leaves  are  lied  up  in 
small  bundles  by  a  bandage  nt  iheir  thicker  cud,  a 
small  leaf  being  employed  lor  that  purpose  by  twist- 
ing it  round  the  others,  and  securing  iia  end  in  a  kind 
of  knot.  Each  little  bundle  of  those  leaves  from 
which  the  stalks  have  not  been  removed,  ia  called  a 
hand,  and  is,  at  the  end  wherf  it  is  tied,  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  the  length  iieing  from 
one  to  two  feet,  according  to  the  kind  of  leaf,  'i'he 
'  strip-leaf  presents  a  slightly  diflerent  appearuiicn. 
All  Ihe  bundles  are  then  thrown  together  in  heaps,  on 
a  wooden  platform,  whore  they  undergo  the  procuBS 
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of  sweating,  which  ia  in  ita  nanure  a  aliglit  degree  of 
fermentation. 

Packing  for  stupmeat  is  the  next  opention.  The 
tobacco  is  packed  in  hogsheads,  and  there  are  three 
reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  compress  it  into  as 
small  a  space  aa  possible — the  expense  of  freight  is 
conaiderably  lessened  by  leaseniog  the  bulk,  the  to- 
bacco ia  rendered  less  liable  to  external  change  by  the 
air  being  nearly  expelled,  and  the  recepuon  of  mois- 
ture, or  of  injury  from  without,  ia  rendered  less  likely 
to  occur.  InstoncBshave  occurred  where  vessels  have 
been  stranded,  and  their  cargoes  of  tobacco,  although 
long  covered  by  sea  water,  have  yet  been  found  en 
examination  to  be  only  very  partially  damaged  on  the 
outside:  the  middle,  from  one  or  two  inches  inward, 
proving  perfectly  sound  and  diy.  The  casks  are 
made  perfectly  dry  for  the  reception  of  the  tobacco, 
which  is  then  deposited  in  them,  the  little  bundles 
or  hands  being  ranged  one  by  one,  parallel  ip  each 
other,  across  the  hogshead,  the  points  all  In  the 
same  direction.  The  next  course  or  layer  ia  re- 
versed, the  points  being  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  any  small  spaces  that  may  occtir  are  filled  up 
with  bundles  of  less  size,  so  aa  lo  bring  all  to  a  level. 
When  the  hogshead  is  about  one  quarter  filled  in 
this  way,  a  powerful  lever  press  is  applied  to  the 
Burface  of  the  tobacco,  so  as  to  reduce  the  thickness 
from  about  twelve  inches  to  three.  The  lever  is 
kept  in  its  position  for  several  hours,  in  order  that 
the  tobacco  may  become  so  completely  consolidated 
that  it  will  not  spring  up  again  when  the  pressuTe  is 
removed.  Fresh  portions  are  then  laid  in  the  hogs- 
head, and  treated  m  a  similar  manner,  until  the  whole 
space  is  filled  with  a  dense  and  compact  mass  of  to- 
bacco leaves.  A  hogshead,  forty-eight  inches  in 
length,  by  thirty  or  thirty-two  in  diameter,  will  hold 
one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  when  com- 
presaed  in  this  way. 

The  leaf  being  brought  to  the  manufacturer  in 
hogsheads,  he  proceeds  to  give  it  one  of  the  three 
forms  in  which  it  is  used,  t.  «.,  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
snuff.  Moat  persons  are  probably  aware  of  the  main 
points  of  difference  between  these  three  forms  of  the 
plant ;  but  aa  all  are  not  so,  we  may  ahonly  stale 
that  common  smoking  tobacco  is  the  leaf,  generally 
divested  of  the  stalk,  and  also  generally  cut  up  into 
shreds  or  filaments ;  cigars  are  bundles  of  the  to- 
bacco-leaf, divested  of  the  stalk,  and  wrapped  up 
into  the  close  and  well  known  form  which  those  ar- 
ticles present ;  Jnu^  is  formed  partly  of  the  stalks 
of  the  leaves,  and  partly  of  the  leaves  themselves, 
cut  and  ground  into  the  state  of  powder.  These  are 
the  distinctive  qualities  in  which  the  three  crnnmereial 
forms  of  the  plant  differ  one  from  another  ;  but  each 
one  of  the  three  has  many  varieties,  arising  partly 
from  difference  in  the  quali^  of  the  original  leaf,  partly 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  leaf  is  cut,  and  partly 
also  from  the  processes  preparatory  or  subsequent  to 
the  cutting.  It  may  likewise  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  leaf  and  stalk  into  the  three 
lorma  in  which  the  plant  is  osed  generally  devolves 
ii|Kin  three  classes  of  peraons.  The  same  man  who 
nmkns  cigara  does  not  generally  prepare  the  tobacco 
wiiiuh  is  smoked  in    pip^s,  while  the  grinding  of 


snuff  is  a  different  occupation  Irom  either.  Th« 
proceases,  tod,  are  conducted  in  a  somewhat  different 
in  different  houses.     We  shall  therefore  state 

a  simple  form  the  general  nature  of  the  processes. 

A  hogshead  of  tobacco  being  opened,  and  ready 
for  preparation,  the  plant  ia  dug  out  piecemeal  by 
the  aid  of  an  iron  instrument.  The  bundles  of  leaves 
are,  as  we  before  observed,  compressed  so  power- 
fully together,  that  they  become  almost  one  mass; 
and  indeed  without  the  aid  of  moisture  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  The  heaps,  oi 
pieces,  are  sprinkled  with  water,  a  proceas  technically 
termed  '  liquoring,'  hy  which  the  bunches  of  leaves 
may  be  separated  one  from  another.     If  the  tobacco 

'  1  the  form  called  '  strip-leaf,'  in  which  the  stalk 
been  removed  before  the  leaves  were  packed  in 
the  hogshead,  each  separate  leaf  or  half-leaf  becomea 
loosened  from  the  others  by  the  operation  of  liquoring; 
but  if  it  be  '  hand-work,'  t.  «.,  retaining  the  stalks, 
and  bound  up  in  bundles  called  '  hands,'  the  liquoring 
in  the  first  place  loosens  the  bundles  one  from  on- 
oiher,  and  these  being  untied,  the  leaves  themaelvea 
are  separated. 

The  '  hand-work' muBt  become 'strip-leaf  before 
the  tobacco  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  or  in  other  words, 
the  atalk  muat  be  taken  out.  The  atrippingor  taking 
off  of  the  stalk  is  effected  generally  by  women  or 
boys.  The  leaf  is  folded  along  the  middle,  and  by 
means  of  a  small  instrument,  and  a  dexterous  ma- 
nceuvre,  acquired  only  by  practice,  the  stalk  is  strip- 
ped from  the  leaf,  and  laid  on  one  aide, — the  leaf 
being  laid  in  another  place  by  itself. 


Collins  tlK  Irsvet  iulo  abreda. 

The  cntiing  of  the  leaves  into  those  fine  shreds 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  smoking-tobacco  is 
not  effected  leaf  by  leaf ;  but  a  large  number  of  leaves 
are  pressed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  and  then 
fill.     The  Ipivps,  afipr  having  been  separated  one 
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from  another,  wad  stripped  of  their  Btalks,  are  mois- 
tened to  &  certain  degree,  either  by  sprinldiag  or  by 
immersion  in  a  liquid  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
This  process  not  only  gives  to  the  leaves  a  degree 
of  moisture  which  enables  them  to  cake  welt  to- 
gether, but  also  has  an  influence  on  their  subsequent 
flavor,  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  manufacture. 

The  cutting-machine  by  which  lie  thread-like 
fibres  are  produced  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  and  the  mode  by  which  the  tobacco  is  brought 
into  a  form  fit  for  placing  in  the  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows : — On  one  side  of  tlie  tobacco  manufactory  is  a 
powerful  press,  or  a  series  of  presses,  capable  of 
operating  on  a  surface  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches 
square.  The  leaves  are  taken  up  out  of  a  trough,  in 
a  damp  state,  and  laid  in  a  '  mortar-press,'  layer  after 
layer  being  piled  up  to  a  certain  height.  The  whole 
are  then  subjected  lo  pressure  by  means  of  an  iron 
plate  which  descends  into  the  press  upon  the  tobac- 
co, and  is  connected  above  with  the  screw  of  the 
press.  The  tobacco  is  then  removed  from  the  '  mor- 
tar-press' to  the  '  Btanding-pTess,'  where  it  is  preased 
into  a  mass  one-third  of  the  thickness  which  it  origi- 
nally presented.  The  mass  of  leaves  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  press  several  hours,  in  order  that  it 
should  not  spring  up  or  loosen  when  the  pressure  is 
removed. 

The  cake  is  laid  on  an  iron  bed,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  slow  progressive  motion  by  means  of  a 
screw  passing  beneath  it.  This  screw  is  connected 
at  one  end  with  a  cog-wheel,  in  such  a  manner  that 
while  the  machine  is  working,  the  bed  on  which  the 
tobacco  is  laid  is  urged  slowly  forward.  Another 
part  of  the  mechanism  gives  motion  to  a  sharp  blade, 
rather  longer  than  the  width  of  the  cake.  This  knife 
or  blade  has  a  reciprocating  vertical  motion,  or  ra- 
ther a  motion  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  pair  of 
nut-crackers,  inasmuch  as  there  is  ahinge  or  fulcrum 
at  one  end. 

The  cake  being  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  engine, 
confined  in  a  kind  of  case  or  box,  the  motive-power 
is  applied,  and  the  process  of  cutting  is  immediately 
commenced.  The  cake  is  about  two  inches  thick, 
and  each  action  of  the  cuiting-biade  slices  off  a  thin 
6!m  from  one  end  of  the  cake.  Ae  the  cake  itself  is 
composed  of  a  very  large  number  of  separate  leaves 
of  tobacco,  it  follows  that  each  film  or  shaving  taken 
from  the  edge,  generally  at  right  an^^es  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  must  be  formed  of  separate  pieces, 
in  no  case  larger  than  filaments  or  fibres.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  fihres  is  regulated  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  Immediately  after  the  blade  or  knife  has 
made  one  cut,  the  cake  is  moved  forward  a  minute 
distance,  so  that  the  next  following  cut  of  the  blade 
may  be  distant  some  small  space  from  the  former. 
It  depends  upon  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel  at 
the  end  of  the  under-lying  screw,  whether  this  dis- 
tance, and  consequently  the  diameter  of  the  fibres  of 
tobacco,  shall  be  greater  or  smaller.  For  one  kind 
of  tobacco  the  cog-wheel  contains  about  thirty  cogs, 
for  another  about  thirty-six )  and  these  produce  fibres 
whose  diameters  differ  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-six  to 
thirty,  or  six  to  five.     To  explain  minutely  how  this 


difference  ie  brought  about  is  no  easy  matter.  Thooe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  action  of  wheel-work 
will  readily  understand  the  nature  of  this  effect ; 
while  those  who  are  not,  could  scarcely  understand 
it  from  mere  description. 

When  the  cake  is  entirely  cut  up  into  shreds,  oi 
when,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  *  box  is  out,' 
the  engine  is  stopped,  and  the  cut  tobacco,  in  a  clot- 
ted and  damp  stale,  is  taken  up  and  put  into  a 
trough  or  case.  A  new  cake  is  then  adjusted  to  the 
bed  of  the  engine,  and  the  operations  proceed  aa 
before. 

Many  of  the  names  by  which  tobacco  is  known 
were  given  trom  the  names  of  the  places  whence  it 
was  brought,  and  from  other  circumstances,  having 
but  littie  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco. 
'  Oronoco,*  a  name  given  to  one  kind  of  tobt^cco,  was 
probably  derived  from  the  South  American  river  of 
that  name.  '  Kanaster*  or  '  Canaster'  was  originally 
the  name  given  in  America  to  baskets  of  ru^es  or 
cane,  in  which  they  put  the  tobacco  sent  to  Europe ; 
and  hence  the  designation  of  *  Kanaster  tobacco*  wsa 
given  to  the  leaves  exported  in  those  baskets.  At 
present  the  two  kinds  known  by  these  respective 
names  are  manufactured  from  the  beat  leaf,  generally 
from  Havana.  Oronoco  is  cut  finely,  somewhu 
similar  to  fine  *  shag,'  a  very  strong  kind  of  tobacco; 
but  Kanaster  is  much  coarser.  This  forms  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two  kinds,  the  qnality  and 
preparation  of  the  leaves  being  in  other  tespects 
about  equal. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  kind  of  tobacco 
which  glories  in  the  name  of  '  pig-tail.'  Pig-tail  to- 
bacco is  a  rope  or  cord,  about  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  thicker  end  of  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  and  of 
as  great  a  length  as  the  manufacturer  may  chooae  to 
make  it.  The  manufacturer  of  this  article  requires 
the  eimnltaneous  aid  of  a  man  and  two  boys.     The 


Hanofoclure  oC  Pig-tail.' 
bench  employed  is  several  yards  in  length,  and  at 
one  end  of  it  is  a  kind  of  spinning-wheel,  which  is 
kept  in  rotation  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  other  boy 
haa  apread  out  before  him  a  supply  of  leaves,  de- 
prived of  the  stalks,  and  in  a  damp  state.  He  opens 
the  leaves  one  by  one,  and  lays  them  down  on  the 
bench,  end  to  end.  The  man  follows  him,  and  rolls 
up  these  successive  leaves  into  the  form  of  a  cent, 
by  a  very  peculiar  motion  of  both  his  hands.  The 
length  of '  tail'  which  happens  to  have  been  made  at 
any  one  moment  is  kept  constantly  rotating  by  the 
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action  of  the  wheel,  and  the  man  adding  leaf  aAer 
leaf  to  it  with  the  left  hand,  preaaea  and  roUa  it  by 
means  of  a  palm  of  leather  or  wood  held  in  his  right. 
The  manceuTte  is  so  quick  and  so  dexterous,  that  a 
apectator  can  hardly  see  where  or  how  the  leaf  be- 
comes absorbed  into  the  '  tail,'  and  made  part  of  its 
substance :  it  is  one  of  those  operations  of  which 
manufactures  preseni  such  numerous  examples,  in 
which  considerable  skill  and  '  knack'  are  required 
for  an  apparently  simple  operation.  As  the  tobacco 
is  spun,  it  becomes  wound  off  at  the  same  time  on  a 
frame  connected  with  the  spinning-wheel,  The  pig- 
tail is  afterwards  wound  or  twisted  np  into  a  hard 
close  ball,  and  has  a  black  color  given  to  it  by  steep- 
ing in  tobacco-water. 

In  the  next  two  cuts  we  have  represented  a  man 
preparing  the  leaves  for  the  cigar-maker,  and  another 
making  the  cigars.  The  unstripped  leaves,  t.  e., 
the  leaves  from  which  the  stalks  have  not  yet  been 
removed,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  first-mentioned 
workman  ;  he  takes  up  the  leaves  one  by  one,  folds 
them,  strips  off  the  stalk  by  a  quick  and  dexterous 
movement,  throws  the  stalks  on  his  right  hand,  and 
lays  the  stripped  leaves  smoothly  on  his  lefl.  He  is 
on  the  lefl  side  of  the  cigar-maker,  to  whom  he  hands 
up  the  leaves  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted. 


Preparing  the  leave*. 

The  cigar-maker  ia  seated  on  a  low  stool  in  front 
of  a  low  work-bench,  which  has  raised  ledges  on 
three  of  its  sides,  but  is  open  at  the  side  next  the 
workman.  Ho  takes  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  spreads  it  out 
smoothly  before  him  on  the  bench,  and  cuts  it  to  a 
form  somewhat  like  that  of  one  of  the  gores  or 
stripes  of  a  balloon.  Ho  then  takes  up  a  few  frag- 
ments of  tobacco-leaf,  consisting  of  various  small 
cuttings,  lays  them  on  the  spread  leaf,  and  rolls  them 
up  into  a  form  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  cigar.  He 
next  places  this  cigar  against  a  gauge  or  guide,  form- 
ed of  a  piece  of  iron,  and  cuts  it  to  a  given  length. 
Finally,  ho  lays  a  narrow  strip  of  leaf  on  the  bench, 
and  tolls  the  cigar  spirally  in  it,  twisting  one  end  to 
prevent  Iho  leaf  from  becoming  loosened.  All  ihi; 
is  done  with  great  rapidity,  a  few  seconds  only  being 
rciimrcd  for  the  making  of  one  cigar.     When  the 


cigars  are  made,  they  are  dried  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  time  when  ther  are  wanted  for  sue. 


We  have  next  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  third 
form  in  which  the  plant  is  used,  viz.,  snuff.  This 
article  has  been  the  theme  of  as  many  grave  accusa- 
tions as  tobacco  in  the  form  for  smoking ;  but  the 
grave  accusations  have  been  as  fruitless  in  the  one 
case  as  tlie  other.  Some  have  treated  the  matter  in 
a  medical  point  .of  view  \  others,  in  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  purse  ;  while  Lord  Stanhope  has 
taken  the  following  curious  statistical  estimate  of  the 
matter  : — "  Every  professed,  inveterate,  and  incura- 
ble snuff-laker,  at  a  moderate  computation,  takes  one 
pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the  agree-  • 
able  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances,  consumes  a  minute 
and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten, 
allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-taking  day,  amounts 
to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  out  of  every 
natural  day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day 
out  of  every  ten  amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a 
half  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  this  practice 
to  be  persisted  in  for  forty  years,  two  entire  years  of 
the  snufT-taker's  life  will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his 
nose,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it.  The  expense  of 
snuff,  snuff-boxes,  and  handkerchiefs  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  second  essay,  in  which  it  will  appear  that 
this  luxury  encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of  the 
snuff-taker  as  h  does  on  his.  time;  and  that  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  time  and  money  thus  lost 
to  the  public,  a  fund  might  he  constituted  for  tho 
discharge  of  the  national  debt."  We  cannot  enter 
upon  tliis  "  second  essay,"  nor  upon  the  patriotic 
plan  alluded  to  in  tho  last  sentence,  but  must  at  once 
proceed  to  the  only  part  of  the  subject  which  this 
paper  relates  to,  viz.,  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing arrangenienis  by  which  these  luxuries    are 

Snuff  is  made  from  stalks  alone,  from  leaf  ahme, " 
or  from  leaf  mixed  with  stalk, — circumstances  which 
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render  the  whole  of  the  imported  leaf  valuable  ;  in 
every  case  a.  greater  amount  of  care  is  required  in 
the  preparation  of  snufT  than  of  tobacco.  The  va- 
rious qualities  of  eniiff  are  due  to  a  great  variety  of 
circum stances,  principally  under  the  control  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  purest  kind  of  snuff  ia  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Scotch,'  which  is  either 
made  entirely  of  stalks,  or  of  stalks  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  leaf;  in  either  case  there  is 
very  Utile  'liquoring'  applied  to  the  tobaeco,  as  th.it 
would  darken  the  color  of  the  anuff.  There  atu 
many  kinds  of  snuff  called  'high-dried,'  such  as 
'  Welsh'  and  '  Lundyfoot'  (the  latter  being  named 
after  a  celebrated  maker).  These  owe  their  quali- 
ties chieliy  to  the  circumstance  that  they  are  dried 
so  much  as  to  acquire  a  slight  flavor  of  scorching. 

The  snuffs  called  '  rappee,'  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  '  brown'  and  '  black,'  are  made  chiefly  from 
leaf,  to  which  is  added  the  '  emails,'  or  broken  fibres 
of  tobacco,  which  are  too  small  to  be  smoked  eon- 
Teniently  in  a  pipe.  The  dark  color  is  principally 
produced  by  wetting  the  powdered  tobacco  in  a  bin 
or  box,  uid  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
time,  turned  occasionally  with  a  shovel ;  during 
which  time  it  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  darkens  the  color. 

The  original  quality  of  the  leaf  is  as  much  attend- 
ed to  as  the  subsequent  processes.  Scotch  snuff  is 
made  principally  from  the  stalks  of  light  dry  leaves ; 
whereas  '  rappee'  and  the  darker  snuffs  are  made 
from  the  darker  and  ranker  leaves.  A  process  of 
sr.enting,  too,  has  great  influence  on  the  fiavor  of 
the  suuff,  since  the  manufacturer  can  introduce  any 
kind  of  scent  which  he  thinks  may  please  his  cus- 
tomers. Thus, '  Prince's  miiture,'  among  the  low- 
'  priced  snuffs,  and  the  interminable  varieties  of '  fancy 
snuffs,'  owe  no  small  part  of  their  flavor  to  the  kinds 
of  scent  introduced.  Other  kinds,  however,  such  as 
'  high-dried,' '  Welsh,' '  Lundyfoot,'  &c.,  are  chiefly 
dependant  on  the  peculiar  circimistances under  which 
they  are  dried.  In  relation  to  the  la«t  named  snuff, 
Mr.  Barlow  states — "  The  celebrated  Lundyfoot 
anuff  derives  its  particular  flavor  chiefly  from  having 
the  fermentation  carried  to  a  very  high  pitch  before 
the  batch  is  turned  ;  and  it  is  said  that  its  first  dis- 
covery was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  man  attend- 
ing upon  the  batches,  and  who,  by  getting  dnink, 
made  his  master's  fortmie.  Another  story  also  pre- 
vails with  rospect  to  the  discovery  of  this  snuff,  so 
much  esteemed  by  inveterate  snnff-takers,  which  at- 
tributes it  to  an  accidental  fire,  which,  by  scorchir; 
some  hf^heads  of  tobacco,  gave  them  a  peculiar 
flavor  when  manufactured.  This  story  is,  however, 
evidently  without  foundation,  as  the  snuff  manufac- 
tured by  Lundyfoot  still  continues  to  retain  a  peculiar 
flavor  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  other  manufac- 
turers ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue if  the  effect  simply  depended  upon  the  degree 
of  drying." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  machines  for  grinding  to- 
bacco in  manufacturing  snuff,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
itented  on  a  small  scale  in  the  annexed  cut.  In  one  of 
them  a  pair  of  cylindrical  stones,  several  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  are  set  up  on 


Grinding  Snufl'. 

edge  on  a  slab  or  bed  beneath,  and  have  then  a  two- 
fold motion  given  to  them,  resembling  that  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  which  is  going  round  in  a  small 
circle.  By  means  of  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  stones,  the  stones  wheel  along  die 
surface  of  the  bed ;  and  by  giving  to  the  axis  itself 
a  motion  round  another  but  vertical  axis,  the  stones 
aro  carried  round  in  a  small  circle.  The  snuff  to  be 
ground  is  laid  on  the  bed  or  support,  and  the  broad 
edge  of  the  heavy  sione  passes  repeatedly  over  it,  by 
which  the  particles  are  reduced  to  powder. 

In  the  other  form  of  grinding-mill,  the  snuff  is  put 
into  a  kind  of  cell  or  mortar,  in  which  it  is  ground  by 
a  pestle  moved  in  a  singular  manner.  The  pestle  is 
connected  with  a  set  of  jointed  arms  or  levers,  so 'ad- 
justed one  to  another  as  to  give  to  the  pestle  a  motion 
best  calculated  to  effect  the  grinding  of  the  snuff. 
Every  establishment  for  grinding  snuff  contains  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  both  these  machines  ;  since 
some  kinds  of  snuff  are  best  ground  by  the  one,  and 
others  by  the  other. 

Beyond  the  grinding,  and  a  preparatory  drying, 
nothing  is  done  to  the  anuff  at  the  snuff-mills.  The 
proprietor  brings  it  u>  a  certain  stage  of  preparation 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  mill,  and  in  most  cases  paeses 
it  through  some  finishing  operations  after  it  is  brought 
from  the  mill. 

Tobacco  is  frequently  damaged  on  its  passage 
from  this  country  to  Europe ;  and  in  England  the 
damaged  portion  is  burned  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  manure  from  the  ashes.  Sometimes,  by  the  action 
of  sea-water  or  other  causes,  the  exterior  portion  of 
a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  damaged  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  When  this  is  ascertained  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  taken  into  the  warehouse,  where  two  men 
with  long  knives  proceed  to  cut  away  the  damaged 
part,  after  (he  staves  of  the  hogshead  have  been  re- 
moved. This  process  is  seen  in  the  foreground  of 
the  frontispiece  to  this  article.  The  damaged  to- 
bacco  is  then  taken  to  a  kiln  and  thrown  into  the 
furnace  by  an  open  door,  and  burned.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tobacco  is  thus  consumed  ;  but  an  ash  re 
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Burning  Tobacco. 

iDKins,  which  ie  from  time  to  time  drawn  out  of  the 
furnace  and  thrown  into  bins  or  troughs  at  the  aide. 
Theis  Mhes  are  said  to  form  excellent  m!tnuTe,  one 
ton  being  uaed  to  manure  four  acres  of  groimd.  The 
ashes  also  constitute  a  useful  kind  of  tooth-powder. 
The  duty  now  paid  on  tobacco  in  England,  is 
about  six  times  the  full  value  of  the  article  itself ;  and 
the  time  has  been  when  it  was  nineleen  times  the  value. 
The  damaged  tobacco  the  State  allows  to  be  burned, 
without  any  duty  being  paid  on  it.  Custom  officers 
have  the  supervision  of  tho  tobacco  until  the  dam- 
aged portion  is  removed,  and  the  remainder  carefully 
weighed,  when  the  amount  of  duty  is  duly  assessed. 


AGRICULTURE. 


RENOVATION    OF    SOILS. 

"Therk  is  in  the  constituent  particles  of  soils  a 
constant  tendency  to  more  minute  division.  By 
continual  tillage,  and  the  concurrent  action  of  salts, 
manures,  and  frost,  this  division  may  become  so  ex- 
treme, that  at  length  a  soil  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  or  dust;  in  which  state  it  will  be  destitute  of 
substance,  and  cease  to  be  productive ;  the  rain  falling 
upon  it  will  convert  it  into  mere  mire  oi  mud;  and 
this  being  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
will  be  excluded,  and  the  roots  of  plants  will  be 
wholly  unable  to  fiilhl  theit  functions," 

"All  these  soils"  (for  instance,  where  45  parts  of 
100  are  clay)  "are  unproductive,  and  become  adhe- 
sive and  clammy  when  wet;  the  water  which  stands 
upon  them  ia  uniformly  turbid  and  whitish,  and  par- 
ticularly BO  when  it  is  agitated  by  wind;  the  effect 
of  heat  is  to  contract  and  crack  their  surface,  U 
make  it  hard,  and  render  it  impenetrable  to  thi 
plough;  nor  can  they  be  made  to  any  considerable 
extent  productive,  but  by  t!u  liberal  application  of 
coarse  undecotnposed  niawtres,  and  especially  oy 
ploughing  in  crops  of  bucktoheat  wAen  in  flower. " 


not  ray  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  of  r«nd- 
vating  soils,  for  it  ha«  often  been  ably  treated,  but  to 
state  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  wheat  culture,  on  a 
soil  approximating  the  ^Kive  description,  quoted  from 
'  '  sterling  work  of  Chaptal,  on  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. The  soil  was  rather  a  stiff  clay,  and  having 
been  some  thirty-five  years  in  arable  condition,  and 
for  much  of  the  former  part  of  this  time  very  pro- 
ductive of  wheat,  it  had  been,  for  want  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  benefits  of  the  "rotation  system,"  sadly 
abused.  In  1636,  it  was  summer  fallowed,  having 
laid  the  four  years  previous  to  sheep  pasture,  but  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  followed  was  very  ordinary, 
yielding  ten  bushels  to  the  acre ;  which  in  part 
(6  from  the  adhesive  and  clammy  nature  of  the 
soil,  causing  the  frost  to  heave  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  plants  on  the  surface  to  perish. 
This  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence, 
in  our  cltmale,  with  heavy  clay  lands,  if  sowed  late ; 
but  this  was  not  the  fact  in  Uie  last  particular,  and 
the  growth  in  the  fall  was  beyond  an  average. 
Afler  the  crop  was  harvested,  1  observed  on  all  pans 
of  the  field,  numerous  cracks  on  the  surface,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  usual  with  similar  soils. 
I  contemplated  giving  the  field  a  heavy  manuring  the 
following  season,  and  plant  with  com ;  but  subse- 
quently changed  my  plan,  having  resolved  to  adopt 
die  course  recommended  as  above,  by  Chaptal.  I 
consequently  applied  about  twenty-five  large  cart 
loads  of  coarse,  unfermented  manure,  drawn  from  my 
sheep-barus,  to  the  acre,  which  was  spread  no  faster 
than  the  ploughs  would  covet.  The  plants,  in  the 
fall,  assumed  so  dark  a  green,  that  I  was  a  little  ap- 
prehensive of  the  usual  rank  growth  before  harvest, 
which  almost  invariably  follows  the  direct  applica- 
tion  of  manure  to  the  wheat  crop,  as  well  as  large  ^ 
disproportion  of  straw  to  the  berry.  But,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  great  poverty  of  the  soil,  these  results 
did  not  follow.  The  field  averaged  over  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  about  the  average  pro- 
duction of  weU-iilled  fallow  land,  sown  timely,  and 
in  favorable  seasons,  in  this  immediate  quarter.  The 
coarse  manure  had  evidently  effected  a  material 
modification  of  the  soil,  as  few  cracks  were  distin- 
guishable on  the  surface,  after  harvest,  showing  most 
clearly,  that  it  was  more  friable.  It  is  a.  year  ago 
last  spring  since  the  grass  seed  was  sown  upon 
it,  and  a  more  luxuriant  covering  of  clover  I  have 
rarely  seen,  than  the  field  now  presents ;  which  is 
another  proof  of  some  renovation  of  the  soil,  other- 
wise, very  much  of  the  clover  would  have  been 
thrown  out  by  the  frost  of  last  spring.  It  is  my  pre- 
sent impression,  that  if  this  field  is  permitted  to  rest 
for  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  then  sowed  with 
buckwheat,  and  ploughed  under  when  in  blow,  pre- 
paratory lo  wheat,  in  consideration  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done,  its  original  fertility  will  be  nearly 
restored,  and  in  some  measure  the  adhesive  and 
clammy  texture  of  the  soil  destroyed. 

But  while  on  this  subject,  1  beg  leave  to  enter  a 
protest  against  applying  manure — except  compost — • 
I  directly  to  the  wheat  crop  ;  unless,  as  in  the  above 
case,  when  the  soil  is  rendered  quite  unproductive, 
{by  long  and  "skinning"  management,  before  ogri- 
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Gultiml  peiiodicals  taught  iis  belter.  You  will  per- 
mit roe  to  quote  your  remarks,  gentlemen,  on  this 
point,  for  I  am  quite  sure  they  cannot  be  kept  too 
much  "  before  the  people" — from  the  7th  toI,  of  the 
CultiratoT,  taken  from  a  sterling  article  on  "  Wheat 
Culture."  "One  of  the  greatest  erils  of  direct  ma- 
nuring for  the  wheat  ctop,  arises  from  the  liability 
of  the  grain  so  manured,  to  lodge.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Btem  ronders  it  unable  to  support  its  own 
weight,  it  is  ao(i  tmd  flexible,  contains  much  leaa 
silex  than  those  grown  in  a  poorer  soil ;  the  wheat 
does  not  nsnally  perfect  its  beny,  and  at  all  times, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  or  cuticle,  it  is  more 
liable  to  mildew  and  rust.  These  things  render  it 
certainly  uaadvisable,  unless  the  land  is  very  poor 
and  reduced,  to  apply  unfermented  manure  to  wheat." 
My  own  experience,  as  weU  as  that  of  thousands  of 
Qlbera,  in  times  past,  will  attest  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. As  nearly  as  possible,  my  practice  conforms 
to  the  "  rotation  system ;"  and  I  arply  my  manure  in 
an  unfermented  stale  to  my  com  and  potato  crops, 
and  top  dressing  of  meadows. 

L.  A.  MOBRELL. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  MAN. 


In  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  summer  day  I 
walked  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  cotmtry.  I 
soon  lost  sight  of  my  residence,  and  began  to  divert 
my  mind  with  the  sight  of  surrounding  objects.  Al- 
ready the  sheep  were  entering  their  folds,  and  the 
cattle,  with  alow  and  thoughtful  steps,  were  return- 
lining  to  their  sheds,  when,  in  an  absent  frame  of  mind, 
■4  found  myself  upon  the  borders  of%  lake,  and  the 
night  closing  around.  I  was  contemplating  the  still- 
ness of  the  waters,  the  immense  majesty  of  the 
heavens,  and.  the  beaatiful  order  and  harmony  of 
creation,  when  a  voice  aroused  me  from  my  medita- 
tions. 1  turned  my  eyes,  and  observed  near  me  a 
Tener^le  old  man  upon  his  knees,  praying  with 
great  fervor.  I  fixed  my  attention,  and  heard  him 
utter  these  words  : — 

"  0  thou,  whose  existence  and  infinite  power  are 
ntanifest  in  nature.  Father  of  men,  from  thy  lo% 
throne,  surrounded  with  innumerable  choira  of  pure 
spirits,  deign  to  listen  to  B  feeble  mortalj  and  receive 
nis  bomage. 

"  In  the  silaice  of  the  night  I  raise  my  voice  to 
ulore  thee,  O  eternal  Intelligence,  who  hast  created 
me  from  nothing.  The  universe,  great  God,  is  thy 
temple,  and  the  immense  heavens  are  the  vault  of 
that  magnificent  church,  whose  priest  is  the  pure  and 
innocent  man.  How  can  senseless  mortals  be  igno- 
rant of  that  visible  and  universal  wisdom  which 
governs  the  world  ?  How,  in  view  of  the  sphi 
that  revolve  above,  the  deep  seas  beneath,  and  the 
treasures  scattered  with  such  profusion  over  the 
earth,  can  they  forget  their  great  and  benevolent 
Author  ? 

"  I  bless  thee,  thon  supreme  God,  that  thou  hast 
cast  my  lot  far  from  corrupt  cities,  and  hast  removed 


from  me  all  pride  and  ambiuoo.  Thanks  to  thy  pa- 
ternal goodness,  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  century  the 
true  blessings  of  life,  competence  and  peace  of  mind. 
Thou  hast  never  ceased  to  lavish  trpon  me  the  bless- 
ings of  thy  love ;  even  my  last  days  are  marked 
with  thy  goodness ;  abundant  harvests  fill  my  gra- 
naries ;  thou  waterest  my  meadows,  and  my  trees 
are  exempt  from  the  furies  of  the  wind.  To  crown 
my  felici^,  thou  hast  reserved  to  me  the  partner  of 
my  life,  and  the  two  children  who  make  me  delight 
of  our  days.  My  God!  nothing  I  desire  but  to  die 
before  them !  The  end  of  my  days  draws  nigh. 
Soon  my  ashes  will  mingle  with  those  of  my  fa- 
thers. When  tMs  shidl  be  verified,  I  commend  to 
thee  my  children.  Have  pity  upon  their  tender 
mother !  Watch  over  these  dear  objects  !  0  my 
God!  abandon  them  never r 

Having  uttered  these  words,  hie  eyes  were  bathed 
with  tears,  deep  sighs  came  from  his  heart,  and  res- 
piration was  nearly  suspended.  I  imagined  I  saw 
something  divine  shine  forth  from  his  countenance. 
He  rose  tranquilly  and  retired  to  his  house,  where  I 
heard  him  long  after  continuing  his  blessings  to  God. 

The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  little  birds,  with 
their  cheerful  songs,  announced  the  rising  sun.  The 
laborer  come  forth  to  his  task,  and,  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  what  [  had  heard,  I  rose  and  returned  to 
my  house. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  FACTS. 

Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1,141  feet  per  second 

inlheair,4,960in  water,  11,000  in  cast  iron,  17,000 

in  steel,  18,000  in  glass,  and  from  4,636  to  17,000 

Mercury  freezes  at  38  degrees  below  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  becomes  a  solid  mass,  malleable  under 
the  hammer. 

The  greatest  height  at  which  the  visible  elouds 
ever  exist  does  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

Air  is  about  816  times  lighter  than  water. 

The  presBore  of  the  atmosphere  upon  every  square 
footoflhe  earth  amounts  to  2,160  lbs.  An  ordinary 
sized  man,  supposing  his  surface  to  be  fourteen 
square  feet,  sustains  the  enormous  pressure  of 
30,340  lbs. 

Heat  rarefies  air  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be 
made  to  occupy  5  or  600  times  the  space  it  did  be- 
fore. 

The  violence  of  the  expansion  of  wattr,  when 
freezing,  is  sufficient  to  cleave  a  globe  of  copper  of 
such  thickness  as  to  require  a  force  of  28,900  lbs.  to 
produce  the  same  effect. 

During  the  conversion  of  ict  into  water,  140  de- 
grees of  heat  are  absorbed. 

Water,  when  converted  into  steam,  increases  in 
bulk  1,800  times. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  the  water  of  ihe  Dead 
Sea  contain  45  pounds  of  salt. 

The  mean  annual  <lepth  of  rain  that  falls  at  th* 
equator  is  96  inches. 

Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  to  increase  uniformly  as  we  descend,  at  the 
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rate  of  one  degree  in  46  feet,  at  rbe  depth  of  60 
miles  it  would  ttmount  U>  480,000  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit— a.  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  all  known 
substances. 

The  explosive  force  of  closely  crra&RoA  gunprnodtr 
is  six  and  a  half  tons  to  the  square  inch. 

Hailstones  sometimes  fall  with  a  velocity  of  113 
feet  in  a  second — rain  34  feet  in  a  second. 

The  greatest  artificial  raid  ever  produced  is — 91 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

Elecirieity  moves  with  greater  velocity  than  light, 
which  traverses  200,000  miles  of  space  in  a  second 
of  time. 

Thunder  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  .10  miles. 

Lightning  can  be  seen,  by  reflection,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  miles. 

WatfT.—Ram  water  contains  more  animal  life 
than  spring  or  well  water.  River  water  possesses 
different  properties  in  difTerent  seasons  of  ihe  year  \ 
hence  the  manufacturers  of  potash  find  it  difficult  in 
time  of  drought  to  melt  potash.  River,  spring,  and 
well  water,  are  rain  water.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  rivers,  springs,  and  wells  being  dried  up  by  great 
and  long  continued  drought. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the 
environs  of  Gourief,  the  dew  and  the  fogs  are  so  im- 
pregnated with  salt  that  the  clothes  worn  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  also  the  plants,  have  saline  incrusta- 
tions on  their  surfaces. 

I  have  dissolved  alkaline  salts  in  water,  and  placed 
the  solution  in  a  glass  battle,  filling  the  bottle  about 
full.  To  this  bottle  I  put  a  loose  paper  stopper, 
which  woiUd  allow  the  escape  of  vapor.  In  ten 
years  it  corked  itself  perfectly  tight  with  its  own 
crystals.  ^ 

In  a  glass  retorO  placed  a  quantity  of  brine  ;  in  a 
few  months  I  found  the  edge  of  the  retort  coated  with 
an  incnistation  of  salt. 

The  steam  from  kettles  in  which  alkaline  fluids 
are  evaporated,  changes  vegetable  colors. 

1  see  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  salt  water  pro- 
duces salt  vapor,  and  under  a  variety  of  circura- 
stances. 

The  force  usfed  iii  sending  up  vapor,  influences 
the  qnanti^  of  salt  which  accompanies  or  is  con- 
tained in  it. 

Lime,  when  suddenly  slaked,  throws  many  of  its 
fine  particles  into  the  atmosphere,  and  so  with 
grain  ground  into  flour  in  a  mill. 

The  atmosphere  takes  up  the  aroma  of  plants, 
vegetation,  ii.c.  Hence  may  be  noticed,  after  a 
warm  shower,  a  peculiar  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  poplar  tree,  and  after  a  morning  dew,  in  the 
vicinity  of  roses;  these  are  not  discovered  by  the 
sense  of  eight  only,  but  by  that  of  smell.  So  with 
water  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  streets,  and  into 
gutters,  in  hot  weather;  if  only  used  in  small  quan- 
tities, it  will  carry  up  the  putrid  efiluvia  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  greatly  deteriorate  that  particular  portion 
of  it;  but  should  a  shower  of  rain  come  in  contact, 
the  water  would  take  it  up.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  bad  water  cannot  be  purified  by  artificial  distilla- 
tion, I  believe  I  have  staled  enough  to  satisfy  your 
correspondent  '  Croton,'  and  take  leave  to  add  that 


as  the  water  of  the  Croton  has  now  reached  the 
:ity,  it  is  well  that  free  use  shoold  be  made  of  it.  It 
should  itot  be  the  object  of  the  corporation  to  see 
how  much  money  can  be  made  by  the  sale  of  the 
water;  this  is  not  the  business  of  monicipal  corpora- 
tions, nor  should  they  Jill  up  the  toelh,  to  compel 
people  to  use  Croton,  but  for  the  first  year  give  the 
T  at  a  low  price. 


EVOLUTION  OF  LIGHT  IN   THE  HUMAN 
SUBJECT. 

It  was  ten  days  previous  to  L.  A.'s  death,  that  I 
(Sir  Henry  \farsh)  observed  a  very  extraordinary 
light,  which  seemed  darting  about  the  face,  and  il' 
Iiiminating  all  around  her  head,  flashing  very  much 
like  an  aurora  borealis.  Hhe  was  in  a  deep  decline, 
and  had  that  day  been  seized  with  suftbcalion,  which 
leased  her  much  for  an  hour,  and  made  her  so  ner- 
vous that  she  would  not  sufler  me  to  leave  her  for  a 
moment,  that  I  might  raise  her  up  quickly  in  case  of 
a  return  of  this  painful  sensation,  Afler  she  settled 
for  the  night,  I  lay  down  beside  her,  and  it  was  then 
this  luminous  appearance  suddenly  commenced. 
Her  maid  was  sitting  up  beside  the  bed,  and  I  whis- 
pered to  hei  to  shade  the  light,  as  it  would  awaken 
Louisa.  She  told  me  the  light  was  perfectly  shaded. 
I  then  said,  "What  can  this  light  be  which  is  flash- 
ing on  Miss  Louisa's  facel"  The  maid  looked  very 
mysterious,  and  informed  me  she  had  seen  that  light 
before,  and  it  was  from  no  candle.  I  then  inquired 
when  she  had  perceived  it ;  she  said  that  morning, 
and  it  dazzled  her  eyes,  but  she  had  said  nothing 
about  it,  as  ladies  always  considered  servants  super- 
stitious. However,  after  watching  it  myself  half  an 
hour,  I  got  up,  and  saw  that  tlie  candle  was  in  a  po- 
sition from  which  this  peculiar  light  could  not  have 
come,  nor  indeed  was  it  like  that  sort  of  light ;  it  was 
more  silvery,  like  the  reHeciion  of  moonlight  on 
water.  I  watched  it  more  than  an  hour,  when  it  dis' 
appeared.  It  gave  the  face  the  look  of  being  painted 
white  and  highly  glazed,  but  it  danced  about,  and  had 
a  very  extraordinary  effect.  Three  nights  after,  the 
maid  being  ill,  I  sat  up  all  night,  and  again  I  saw  this 
luminous  appearance,  when  there  was  no  candle,  nor 
moon,  nor,  in  fact,  any  visible  means  of  producing  it. 
Her  sister  came  into  the  room  and  saw  it  also.  The 
evening  before  L.  A.  died,  I  saw  the  light  again, 
but  it  was  fainter,  and  lasted  but  about  twenty  min- 
utes. The  state  of  the  body  of  the  patient  was  that 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  For  two  months  she  had 
never  sat  up  in  bed.  Many  of  her  symptoms  varied 
much  from  those  of  other  sufferers  in  pulmonary 
complaints  whom  I  had  seen,  but  the  general  outline 
was  the  same.  Her  breath  had  a  very  peculiar 
smell,  which  made  me  suppose  there  might  be  some 
decomposition  going  forward.  The  young  lady  about 
whose  person  these  luminous  appearances  were 
manifested  X  had  seen  several  times  before  hei  return 
to  the  country ;  her  lungs  were  extensively  diseased  ; 
she  labored  under  the  most  hopeless  form  of  pulmon- 
iption. — London  Medical  Ga*etle. 
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times,  for  a  ^allaiil  anil  warlike  race  of  itihabilnnts — 

Bi'BNS.  I  a  country  where  civil  and  fariicul»rly  religious  liberty 

1  have  ever  found  their  firal  support  and  their  last  asy- 

1 N  one  of  the  letters  of  the  great  "  national  poel"  ,  lum — a  country  the  birth  place  of  niaiiy  famous  philos- 

nf  Scotland,  as  Henry  Mackenzie,  wiih  a  l>old  and   opbers,soldiers,andstatesinen, and  thp  ciceneof  many 

far-sighteil  prescience,  called  Ijurns  on  the  first  puh-    important  events  recorded   in   history,  particularly  a 

licaiioti  of  his  poems,  the  latter  writes  :  "  I  am  hurt ;  great  many  of  the  actions  of  the  olorious  Wallace — 

to  Bee  the  other  towns,  rivers,  woods,  haughs,  Slc.  |  yet  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  poet  of  any  emi- 

of  Scotland  immortalized  in  song,  while  my  dear  native  ,  nence  to  make  the  fertile  hanks  of  Irvine,  the  romantic 

coimiry,  the  ancient  baileries  of  C&nick,  Kyle,  and  ;  woodlands  and  sequestered  scenes  on  Ayt,  and  ibe 
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he&thy  mountainous  source  and  winding  sweep  of  ihe 
Doon,  emulate  the  Tay,  Forth,  Etlrick,  and  Tweed. 
This  is  a  complaint  I  would  gladly  remedy  ;  but  alas  ! 
I  am  far  unequal  to  the  task,  both  in  genius  and  edu- 
cation." The  date  of  this  letter  is  1785,  the  year 
preceding  that  in  whii;h  the  first  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published,  and  when  consequently  he  wanted 
that  full  confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  the  fa- 
TOrable  opinion  of  the  world  only  can  give.  Yet 
how  short  a  time  elapsed  before  he  did  remedy  the 
neglect  of  which  he  complained!— before  he  invested 
the  Irvine,  the  Ayr,  and  the  Doon  with  charms  more 
attractive  than  their  own  surpassing  beauty,  more 
permanent  perhaps  than  even  their  own  existence. 
Little  could  the  poet  think,  even  in  his  most  dazzling 
visions,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  residence  in  that 
district,  for  whose  sceneiy  and  recollections  he  was 
BO  solicitous,  should  give  to  it  a  new  and  more  uni- 
versally interesting  character;  that  the  memory  of 
its  "  famous  philosophers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen" 
should  all  be  absorbed  in  the  memory  of  the  piough- 
man-poel ;  that,  in  short,  the  peasants  of  his  native 
land,  with  no  unnatural  exultation  at  the  glory  that 
had  gone  forth  from  among  them,  should  cease  to 

Eint  out  the  scene  of  this  great  action,  or  of  that  il- 
itrioua  man's  home,  but  sum  up  all  in  the  emphatic 
declaration, ''  This  is  the  Land  of  Bums." 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  poet's  movements 
through  the  localities  thus  happily  designated,  we 
commence  with  the  clay-buill  cottage  on  the  bauka  of 
the  Doon,  built  by  his  father's  own  hands.  Here 
RobenBiirns  was  bom,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759. 
The  "clay  bigging,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  countiy 
people.  Blood  about  two  miles  from  Ayr,  on  the  road 
to  Maybole,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  "  Auld 
brig  o'  Doon,"  and  from  Alloway  Kirk,  the  scene  of 
the  unearthly  midnight  revels  in  '  Tam  o'  Shanter.' 
Bums  was  accustomed,  in  his  af\er-life,  to  allude  to 
the  circumstance  attending  his  birth, — the  season  was 
rough  ;  and  within  a  few  days  a  part  of  the  cottage 
was  blown  down,B.nd  himself  and  mother  removed  for 
shelter  to  a  neighbor's  house — and  ironically  claim 
pity  for  the  stormy  passions  of  one  thus  tempestuously 
ushered  into  life.  The  cottage  consisted  of  but  two 
apartments,  one  used  as  a  kitchen  and  sitting-room, 
the  other  as  a  kind  of  parlor  called  in  Scotland  a 
'spence ;'  in  a  recess  of  the  former  stood  the  bed  in 
which  the  poet  was  bom.  William  Burness,  the 
father,  was,  as  is  well  known,  subject  to  great  pecu- 
niary troubles,  almost  from  the  period  of  hia  marriage 
to  that  of  his  death.  A  circumstance  of  this  nature 
caused  him  to  sell  the  lease  of  the  ground  he  culti- 
vated, and  of  the  clay  bigging,  to  the  corporation 
of  shoemakers  in  Ayr.  The  latter  is  now  occupied  ae 
an  alehouse,  which,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  is  in  no 
want  of  visiters.  An  album  is  kept  by  the  host,  in 
which  strangers  are  desired  to  enter  their  names : 
these,  in  the  month  of  December,  1 B38,  amountetJ  tc 
three  hundred  and  fifty !  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
ihatoppoBite  Itie  alehouse  is  a.  thatched  cottage  scarce. 
ly  less  interesting,  for  in  it  lived  Murdoch,  Bums's 
kind  and  enthusiastic  instmcter.  I^ochlea  was  the 
family's  next  residence,  and  for  the  first  four  years 
prospects  looked  brighter,  hut  after  that  period  there 


appears  to  have  been  almost  a  conlintial  decline.  To 
make  matters  worse,  disputes  broke  out  between 
William  Burness  and  his  landlord,  which  Still  further 
enhanced  the  anxieties  amid  which  the  poet  spent 
his  earlier  years.  Of  the  character  and  attainments 
of  the  latter  at  this  time  we  have  the  best  of  evidence 
— hisowQ.  "At  seven  years  of  age,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
by  no  means  a  favorite  with  anybody.  1  was  a  good 
deal  noted  for  retentive  memory,  a  stubborn,  sturdy 
something  in  my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic  idiot 
piety;  Isayidiot  piety,  because  I  was  then  but  a  child. 
Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings,  I 
made  an  excellent  English  scholar;  and  by  the  time 
a  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  I  was  a  critic  in 
substantives,  verbs,  and  particles.  The  earliest 
composition  that  1  recollect  taking  pleasure  in  was 
■  The  Vision  of  Mirza,'  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's, 
beginning — 

'  How  an  tby  Mrrame  UmI,  O  Lord  I' 

The  "schoolmaster"  was  not  the  poet's  only  in- 
stmcter ;  he  learned  much  from  his  own  father,  who, 
like  the  generality  of  Scottish  peasants,  possessed  no 

considerable  amonnt  of  knowledge.     In  imparting 

B  to  bis  children  the  elder  Bums  spent  his  even- 
ings. Books  also  lent  their  aid.  The  family  library 
contained,  among  other  works,  some  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  "  Heathen  Pantheon,"  Locke's  "  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,"  Allan  Ramsay's  and 
Young's  poems,  and  "  Hervey'e  Meditations."  Yet  to 
an  humbler  source  than  any  of  these  must  we  look  for 
the  incidents  which  had  the  largest  share  in  developing 
the  poet's  mind.     "In  my  infant  and  boyish  days,"  he 

'  ia  to  Dr.  Moore,  another  of  his  early  literary  pa- 
trons, "  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in 
the  family  (Jenney  Wilson  by  name),  remarkable  for 
her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition  ;  she  had,  I 
suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales 
and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies, 
witches,  warlocks, spunkies, kelpies,  elf-candles, dead- 
lights, wraiths,  apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchant- 
ed towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  culti- 
vated the  latent  seeds  of  poesie  ;  but  had  so  strong  an 
effect  on  my  imagination,  that  to  this  hour,  in  my 
nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  look-ont  io 
suspicious  places."  Besides  the  books  we  have  men- 
tioned Bums  possessed  a  collection  of  songs,  which 
i  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  his  literary  treasures. 
1,  he  says,  "  was  my  vetle-meciirn.  1  pored  over 
them,  driving  my  cart  or  walking  to  labor,  song  by 
song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully  noting  the  true,  tender, 
or  sublime,  from  alfectation  and  fustian."  And  under 
whah  circumstances  were  these  studies  pursued  ? 
"  The  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,"  says  the  poet, 
"  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley  slave,  brought 
me  to  my  sixteenth  year !"  His  brother  Gilbert,  with 
a  touching  simplicity,  enters  more  in  detail  into  the 
history  of  the  fanuly  distressrs.  "  We  lived  ver> 
sparing.  For  several  years  bulcher's-meot  was  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  while  ivll  the  members  of  the 
family  exerted  themselves  to'  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,  and  rather  beyond  it,  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in 
threshing  the  crop  of  com,  and  at  fifteen  was'the 
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principal  I&horer  on  the  farm ;    for  we  had  no  hired 


Bervanl,  male  or  female.  The  anguish  of  mind  we 
fe!t  at  our  lender  years  under  these  straits  and  dif- 
ficulties was  very  great.  To  ihink  of  our  father 
growing  old— for  he  wasnow  above  fifty,  broken  down 
with  the  long-continued  fatigues  of  his  life,  with  a 
wife  and  five  other  children,  and  in  a.  declining  state  of 
circumstances!— these  reflections  produced  in  ray  bro- 
ther's mind  and  mine  sensations  of  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. ....  I  doubt  not  but  the  hard  labor  and  sorrow 
of  this  period  of  his  life  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with  which  Robert 
was  so  often  afflicted  through  his  whole  life  after- 
wards."  A  new  expedient  was  nowiried  on  the  farm 
of  Lochlea ;  as  com  was  unprofitable,  flax  was  culti- 
vated, and  the  poet  was  sent  to  Irvine,  in  1781  to 
Jeam  the  art  of  flax-dressing,  in  order  that  he  should 
manufacture  the  home-produce  for  market.  'I'his  was 
exchanging  a  toil  which  he  liked  (in  moderation),  for 
one  which,  by  contrast,  could  not  but  disgust  him. 
His  spirits  and  his  health  alike  gave  way,  and  he 
expressed  himself  in  his  letters  at  the  lime  as  trans- 
ported at  the  thought  of  so  soon  bidding  an  adieu 
to  all  tbe  pains,  and  uneasinesses,  and  disquietudes  of 
this  weary  life,  in  1784  his  father  died,  just  in  time 
to  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail. 

We  now  follow  the  bereaved  family  to  the  farm  of 
Mossgiej,  a  place  doubly  dear  to  the  lovers  of  poetry 
as  that  in  which  Bums  wrote  the  best  of  his  early 
pieces,  and  as  having  been  described  by  Wordsworth 
in  a  very  exquisite  sonnet,  which  we  transcribe  ;- 


obliged  to  give  up  our  bargain,  with  the  loss  of  a 


' '  There,'  nid  ■  siripling,  [iDlniinit  with  much  pride. 
Toward  a  low  roof,  *ilh  greenireei hair-concealed, 
'  l!i  Mou^l  rarm  ;  and  t^at'i  ihe  lery  Geld 
Wbere  Bums  pbuahM  up  Ibe  daiay,'    Far  and  wide 
A  plain  Iwlow  slrelch'd  seaward,  whilp,  descried 
AboTc  aea.clou(ls,  tbe  peaks  of  Arraa  roie ; 


Dciieatli  Llie  rartdDin  bield  of  cliiri  or  stone. 
Myriads  of  daisies  liave  shone  rnrth  in  flower 
Neir  tlie  lark's  nest,  and  In  their  natural  hour 
Have  passed  away :  less  happy  ihan  ihe  one 
Thst  by  the  nnwilluw  plniigliahare  died  (o  proTo 
The  lender  charm  ofpnetry  and  lore." 

Mossgiel  was  taken  by  the  poet  and  his  brother 
some  months  before  their  father's  death,  when  his 
aflfairs  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ; 
anJ  it  was  stocked  by  the  individiial  savings  of  the 
family.  The  farm,  according  to  Gilbert  Bums,  "  was 
a  joint  concern.  Every  member  of  the  family  was 
allowed  ordinary  wages  for  the  labor  he  performed  on 
the  farm.  My  brother's  allowance  and  mine  was  £7 
per  annum  each.  And  during  the  whole  time  this  fa- 
mily concern  lasted,  which  was  four  years,  as  during 
the  preceding  period  at  Lochlea,  his  expenses  never 
in  any  year  exceeded  his  slender  income."  But  the 
most  pinching  economy  was  once  more  found  an  in- 
sufficient remedy  for  a  badly  chosen  soil  and  situa- 
tion. 

"  Mossgiel,"  says  Gilbert,  "  lies  very  high,  and 
mostly  in  a  cold  wet  bottom.  The  first  four  years 
that  we  were  in  the  farm  were  very  frosty,  and  the 
spring  was  very  tate.  Our  crops  in  consequence 
were  very  unprofitable  :  and  notwithstanding  our  ut- 
most diligence   and   economy,  we  found  onraelves 


considerable  portion  of  our  original  stock."  But  du- 
ring the  period  here  referred  to,  matters  of  high  mo- 
ment had  occurred,  calculated  to  make  eien  failures 
BO  distressing  as  this  appear  insignificant,  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  new  prospects  that  opened  to  the 
gaze  of  one  of  the  brothers.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  1786,  Hobert  Burns  had  added  a  new  name  to 
the  illustrious  roll  of  the  great  poets  of  Britain. 
Love,  which  throughout  Bums's  life  continued  an 
unfailing  source  of  inspiration,  also  first  impelled 
him  to  write.  "  You  know,"  he  observes  in  a  com- 
munication to  Dr.  Moore,  "  our  country  custom  of 
coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  parinera  in 
the  labors  of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn,  ray 
partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  younger 
than  myself.  My  scarcity  of  English  denies  me  the 
power  of  doing  her  justice  in  that  language  ;  but  you 
know  the  Scottish  idiom,  '  She  was  a  bonnle  sweet 

soosie  lass.' Among  her  other  love-inspiring 

qualities,  she  sang  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  favorite 
reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  imbodied  ve- 
hicle in  rhyme Thus  with  me  began  love  and 

poetry."  The  verses  written  on  this  occasion,  like 
those  of  Lord  Byron,  and  perhaps  of  every  other 
great  poet's  real  first  attempt,  contained  liule  or  no 
indication  of  his  genius.  The  difficulty  of  rhyme 
naturally  first  engages  the  aUention  of  the  poetical 
aspiram,  and  directs  him  to  the  works  of  the  writers 
whom  he  most  admires,  for  example  and  instruction ; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  difficulty  is  mastered,  that  he 
begins  to  take  practically  to  heart  the  conviction  that 
the  verse  he  has  been  studying  is  of  little  or  no  value 
except  for  the  originality  of  the  thoughts  it  may 
bear.  With  every  fresh  attempt,  however,  came  in- 
creased power  ;  and  during  the  poet's  residence  at 
Mossgiel, '  My  Nanny,  O,' '  Green  grow  the  Rashes,* 
'Poor  Mailie,'  his  satirical  attacks  on  the  'New 
Light  faction'  of  the  Calvinists,  the  '  Holy  Fair,'  the 
Address  to  the  De'il,'  the  wonderful  dramatic  extra- 
vaganza of  the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  the  '  Colter's  Satur- 
day Night,'  &c.,  in  short,  ail  the  pieces  that  appeared 
first  publication,  were  composed.  For  this, 
)st  of  the  other  principal  epochs  in  Bums's 
we  have  his  own  history.  "  I  weighed,"  ho 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  '•  my  productions  as  im- 
partially as  was  in  my  power.  I  thought  thoy  had 
was  a  delicious  idea  that  I  should  be 
fellow,  even  though  it  should  never 
reach  my  oars — a  poor  negro-driver,  or  perhaps  a 
victim  to  that  inhospitable  clime  (Jamaica),  and  gone 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  To  know  myself,  had  been 
all  along  my  constant  study.  1  weighed  myself 
alone,  I  balanced  myself  with  others,  1  watched 
every  means  of  information,  to  see  how  ranch  ground 
I  occupied  as  a  man  and  a  poet :  I  studied  assidnous- 
ly  Nature's  design  in  my  formation,  where  the  lights 
and  shades  in  character  were  intended.  I  was  prei^ 
confident  my  poems  would  meet  with  some  applause ; 
but,  at  tho  worst,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would  deaf- 
en the  voice  of  censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West 
Indian  scenes  make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw  off 
six  hundred  .copies,  having  got  subscriptions  for  abou( 
thr«*  hundred  and  fifty."     The  foreign  voyage,  to 
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which  he  Tefera  so  frequently  in  this  letter,  was  pro- 
jected in  consequence  of  an  erent  which  at  first 
caused  Bums  much  miseiy,  his  connexion  ttith 
Jean  Armour,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bums.  The  promised 
biith  of  a  child  fijsl  revealed  the  matter  to  the  maid- 
en's father,  who,  instead  of  being  pacified  by  the 
production  of  the  "  marriage  lines,"  as  a  private  ac- 
knowledgment of  marriage  is  called  in  Scotland 
when  the  aanclion  of  the  Kirk  has  not  been  obtain- 
ed, lore  the  paper  from  her  hands,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  fire,  commanded  her  no  longer  to  think  of 
Bums  as  her  husband.  She  trembled  and  obeyed, 
to  the  great  anguish  and  not  unnatnral  indignation  of 
the  poet.  He  determined,  in  consequence,  to  go  out 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  there  push  his  fortune ;  and 
for  the  requisite  means,  he  looked  to  the  profits  of 
hia  publication.  And  never  was  poet's  first  venture 
attended  with  more  sudden  or  better  deserved,  and, 
therefore,  more  permanent  success.  "  It  is  hardly 
possible,"  says  Heron,  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to 
express  with  what  eager  admiraiion  and  delist  the 
poems  were  everywhere  received,"  The  edition 
•ooh  disappeared,  and  Burns  proposed  a  second  to 
his  printer,  "  Wee  Johnnie  ;"  but  the  latter  demurr- 
ing. Bums  was  so  incensed  at  bis  unreasonableness, 
that  he  even  refused  to  allow  some  of  his  friends  to 
secure  the  printer  against  the  toss  he  so  much  dread- 
ed. The  profits  of  this  publication  were  not  very 
remarkable,  twenty  pounds  heing  the  sum  total  of 
the  poet's  receipts.  In  other  mattera  also,  he  saw 
that  as  yet,  at  least,  his  reputatiim  brought  no  tangible 
result  with  it.  He  might  dine  as  oHen  as  he  pleased 
with  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  but  not  the  less  did 
he  find  it  necessary  to  return  at  midnight  to  his  blan- 
ket and  straw,  which,  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
"happened  often  to  Bums.  So  he  procured  the 
situation  of  overseer  on  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  and 

(irepared  for  his  departure  from  Mossgiel  and  the 
ored  country  of  his  binh. 

Bums  had  bid  farewell  to  his  friends ;  his  chest 
was  already  on  its  way  to  Greenock,  and  ho  himself 
was  about  to  follow,  when  a  most  kindly  and  en- 
couraging letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock,  whom  Mr. 
Cunningham  calls  "  a  middling  poet,  but  a  most 
worthy  man,"  at  once  changed  his  detennination. 
The  Doctor  said  therein,  it  was  "  much  to  be  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  the  young  man,  that  a  second  edition, 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  should  immediately 
he  printed ;"  and  Bums  was  but  too  happy  to  listen 
to  die  recommendation.  It  "  fired  me  so  much,"  saye 
the  latter,  "  that  away  I  posted  to  Edinburgh  without 
K  single  acquaintance  or  a  single  letter  of  introduc- 
tioQ."  In  the  Scottish  metropolis,  however,  ho  did 
not  long  remain  unnoticed.  The  historian  Robert- 
son, Dugald  Stewart,  and  Henry  Mackenzie  were 
foremost  in  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  "  in- 
spired ploughman"  to  a  lony  rank  among  the  poets 
of  their  common  country ;  and  they,  and  the  brilliant 
circles  of  rank  and  fashion  among  which  Bums  was 
soon  continually  found,  were  astonished  at  his  self- 
possession  and  extraordinary  conversational  powers. 
"  The  attentions  which  he  received,"  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  "  during  his  stay  in  town,  from  all  ranks  and 
d«srriptions  of  persons,  were  such  as  Vould  have 


turned  any  head  hut  his  own.  I  caanot  sar  that  I 
could  perceive  any  unfavorable  efiect  which  they  left 

upon  his  mind -.  Among  the  poets  whom  I  have 

happened  to  know,  I  have  been  struck  in  more  than 
one  instance  with  tbe  unaccountable  disparity  be- 
tween their  general  talent  and  the  occasional  iuspi' 
rations  of  their  more  favored  moments.  But  all  Ui« 
faculties  of  Bums's  mind  were,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  equally  vigoroua,  and  his  predilections  for 
poetry  were  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthusiastic 
and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius  exdnsive- 
ly  adapted  to  that  species  of  composition.  From  his 
conversation  I  should  have  pronounced  him  to  be 
fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  had 
chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  the  eminent  men  wo 
have  mentioned,  appeared  the  second  edition  of 
Bums's  poems.  Tius  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1786;  and  before  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  was 
heard,  to  use  Buras's  own  expression,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  not  less  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  odd  copies  had  been  subscribed  for  by  Utile,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers.  All  things  smiled 
upon  the  joyous  bard.  Not  that  he  was  at  all  un- 
aware of  the  precarious  character  of  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  reputation,  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  great  and  ))owerfu1.  "1  have  form- 
ed many  intimacies  and  friendships,"  be  writes,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  "  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  all  of 
a  too  tender  construction  to  bear  carriage  a  hundrod 
and  fifly  miles ;"  and  in  the  very  dedication  of  his 
poems  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hunt,  he  remarks,  "  liie  poetic  genius  of  my 
country  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  bard  Elijah  did 
Elisha — at  the  plough ;"  and  seems  to  anticipate  that 
it  will  80  lesve  him,  in  ite  concluding  sentences ; 
"  Nor  do  I  present  tins  address  with  the  venal  soul 
of  a  servile  author  looking  for  a  continuation  of  these 
favors  ;  I  was  bred  to  the  plough,  and  am  indepen- 
dent." The  proGia  of  the  publication  amounted  to 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  After  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  five  months  in  Edinburgh,  be  quitted 
that  city  to  make  a  tour  through  the  border  coqnties. 
Many  chaiacteristic  passages  marked  this  journey. 
On  crossing  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  "  as  soon  as 
he  had  reached  the  English  side,  he  took  ofl*  his  hat, 
knelt  down,  and  with  extreme  emotion,  and  a  counte- 
nance rapt  and  inspired,  prayed  for  and  blessed 
Scotland,  by  pronouncing  aloud  the  two  concluding 
verses  of  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Nigbi.' ". 

In  his  course  up  the  Teviot  and  the  Jed,  ho  called 
on  an  old  gentleman,  who  showed  him  sn  arm-chair 
that  had  belonged  to  the  poet  Thomson.  Burns  ex- 
hibited the  veneration  that  men  of.lrue  genius  gene- 
rally have  for  each  other,  by  reverently  examining 
the  relic,  and  almost  refusing  to  ait  down  in  it.  He 
had,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  previously  dia- 

Elayed  similar  feelings  at  Edinburgh,  where  one  of 
is  earliest  cares  was  to  find  out  the  localities  that 
had  long  been  sacred  to  the  poet's  heart — the  grave 
of  Ferguson — where  he  knelt  down  and  kissed  tbe 
sod,  and  the  house  of  Allan  Ramsay.  On  the  13th 
of  .May  he  spent  an  hour  among  the  ruina  of  Diy- 
burgh,  and  jwssed  over  some  broken  ground  in  the 
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neighborhood,  where  his  more  could  scarcely  keep 
her  feet,  unconscious  that  on  the  one  spot  would  rise 
the  magnificent  home  (Abbotsford),  and  that 
other  would  rest  the  honored  remains,  of 
whose  reputation  would  even  exceed  his  own,  yet 
was  the  poet  the  very  earliest  to  prophesy  the  future 
reputation  of  the  great  romancist. 

Bums  returned  to  Mossgiel  in  1787.  His  mother 
meeting  him  at  the  door,  with  tears  in  her  eyea,  and 
a  world  of  pride,  joy,  and  affeclion  in  her  heart,  that 
could  find  vent  only  in  the  simple  but  touching 
words—"  Oh,  Robert !"  The  next  few  mon  ' 
spent  in  similar  wanderings,  and  in  visits' 
burgh,  where  already  he  found  his  tided  friends  look 
coldly  on  him.  He  grew  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
But  in  1778  he  married  Jean  Armour,  advanced  two 
hundred  pounds  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  his  pecuniary  possessions  stocked  the 
farm  of  Ellisland  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  immediately 
busied  himself  in  the  duties  of  his  new  engagem 
and  in  those  of  the  Excise-office,  to  which  he  r 
belonged.  He  obtained  his  appointment  as  an 
ciaeman  principally  through  Grahame  of  Fintray,  a 
friend  whom  he  has  made  memorable  by  his  poems. 
"  I  have  chosen  this,  my  dear,  dear  friend,"  writes 
Burns  to  Margaret  Chalmers,  "  after  giature  delibera- 
tion. The  question  is  not  at  what  door  of  fortune's 
palace  shall  we  enter  in,  but  what  doors  does  she 
open  for  us,  I  was  not  likely  to  get  anything  to  do. 
I  got  this  without  any  hanging  on  or  mortifying  eoli- 
citatioD  ;  it  is  immediate  bread,  and  though  poor  in 
comparison  of  the  last  eighteen  months  of  my  ex- 
istence, 'tis  luxury  in  comparison  of  all  my  preced- 
ing life."  We  must  add  on  this  matter  one  or  two 
observations  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  He  says,  "  Gang- 
er is  a  word  of  mean  sound,  nor  is  the  calling  a 
popular  one  ;  yel  the  situation  is  neither  so  humble 
nor  the  emoluments  so  trifling  as  some  of  the  poet's 
southern  admirers  have  supposed.  A  ganger's  income 
in  those  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith  was  equal  to 
three  hundred  a  year  at  present  in  London;  an  excise- 
officer  is  the  companion  of  gentlemen ;  he  is  usually 
a  well-informed  person,  and  altogether  fifty  per  cent, 
above  the  ordinary  excise-officers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames." 

Ellisland  consisted  of  a  beautifully  situated,  but 
unenclosed  and  unimproved  piece  of  ground,  mea- 
suring somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  acres.  A 
dwelling-house,  and  the  various  farm-buildings  re- 
quired, had  to  be  built.  The  *  onstead,'  to  which  he 
conducted  his  wife,  as  soon  as  it  was  prepared  for 
her  reception,  shows  the  poetical  taste  which  had 
presided  over  the  arrangements.  Through  the  centre 
of  a  fine  alluvial  plain  skirted  by  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  Nith,  a  broad  and  copious 
stream,  pursues  its  way  to  the  Solway.  The  right 
or  west  bank  here  rises  in  a  gravelly  precipice  about 
forty  feet  above  the  stream,  while  the  opposite  bank 
consists  of  a  low  hollow  or  meadow,  out  of  which, 
about  a  mile  from  Ellisland,  rise  the  towers  of  Dala- 
winton.  Burns's  farm 'buildings  were  situated  near 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  or  scaur  alluded  to,  in 
such  a  way  that,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  remarks,  theii 
•f^rnooD  shadow  fell  across  the  river  upon  the  op- 


posite fields.  The  house  was  small,  containing  oal^ 
an  ample  kitchen,  which  was  to  serve  sJso  as  th« 
dining-room,  a  bed-room  to  hold  two  beds,  a  closet  M 
hold  one,  and  a  garret  for  the  female  servants.  The 
garden  was  a  tittle  way  from  the  house ;  along  ths 
river  side  ran  a  pretty  foo^ath  southward,  another 
leading  northward  afforded  fine  views'  of  the  Nith, 
while  half  way  down  the  steep  declivity  was  a  spring' 
of  beautiful  water  for  the  supply  of  the  household. 
Some  of  the  panes  yet  exhibit  Bums's  love  of  scrib- 
bling upon  such  frail  tablets.  On  one  we  read  Pope's 
noble  Une,  "  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God."  At  Ellisland  were  written  some  of  the  beat 
of  his  songs,  the  exquisitely  pathetic  verses  to '  Maiy 
in  Heaven,'  'Tam  O'Shanter,'  &,c.  &c.  It  was  ia 
ths  stack-yard  to  the  lel\  of  the  house  that  Mrs. 
"  ns  followed  her  husband  one  evening  during  bar- 
:,  noticing  that  he  was  in  a  melancholy  or  unhi4>- 

Siy  mood.  She  found  him  walking  backward  and 
brward,  gazing  on  the  starry  sky.  As  he  had  been 
unwell,  she  entreated  him  to  come  into  the  house, 
and  he  promised  compliance.  A  second  time  sh« 
went  to  him,  found  him  in  the  same  place,  and  again 
he  promised  obedience  to  her  wishes.  Still  remain- 
ing absent,  she  went  to  him  a  iliird  time,  and  found 
him  "  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet,  '  that  shone  like  anoUier 
1.' "  He  now  yielded  to  her  request,  and  imiiM- 
diately  wrote  out  the  verses  commencing— 


"  Tboa  lingcTiag  uar, 

Thai  loves  to  gntt  the  eaAf  mviu, 
AniD  Ihoo  inhercn  in  llle  day 

My  Hut  troja  my  »ul  vu  lorn. 
O  Mary  !  dHir  deparled  shade  '. 

Wber*  U  Ihy  place  of  blluM  reil  1 
Beest  thou  tby  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

HeaHft  iboa  tbe  giaan*  that  tsud  hli  liraaatt" 

The  circumstances  under  which  '  Tarn  O'Shanter' 
wasproduced  wereofaverydifferentcharacter.  The 
may  premise,  was  taken  from  the  farm  of 
Shanler  in  Kyle  ;  the  rude  germs  of  the  story  from 
tradition.  Mrs.  Bums  relates  that  observing  Robert 
walking  with  long  swinging  sort  of  strides,  and  appa- 
rently muttering  as  he  went,  she  let  h'"i  alone  for 
siHne  time  ;  at  length  she  took  the  children  with  her 
and  went  forth  to  meet  him.  He  seemed  not  to  ob- 
serve her,  but  continued  his  walk :  "  On  this,"  says 
she, "  I  aleiqied  aside  with  the  bairns  among  the  brcNHO 
— and  past  us  he  came,  his  biow  flushed,  and  hia 
eyes  shining ;  he  was  reciting  these  lines— ^ 

— Tam !  O  Tun  I  bad  thM  bMa  qwass 


Tbtir  mk>,  insu 
thm  uaw-wMla 
Thir  bracks  o'  mi    . ,  . 
Thai  ance  were  plngh, 


. ,  my  doIt  pair, 
en  plnah,  o*  pide  blue  b^ 
[■en  Ibam  off  my  hardies ! 


'  the  boDDie  buidiaa  i' ' 


"  I  wish  ye  had  but  seen  him !  he  was  in  such  ec- 
stasy that  the  tears  were  happing  down  his  cheeks." 
Had  Ellisland  been  successful,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  poet  would  have  bean  hap- 
py, perhaps  long  lived,  and  the  author  of  wrionga 
even  of  a  still  higher  class  than  any  he  has  left  tis . 
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That  he  meditated  such  thi&gs  we  know,  but  un- 
fortunately the  repoae  neceasaiy  for  their  accomplish- 
ment was  denied  to  him.  Ellisland,  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding, swept  away  nil  the  money  the  poet  had  re- 
served to  himeelf  from  the  proQis  of  his  poems,  and  in 
1791,  af^r  a  sale  of  his  stock  and  part  of  his  furni- 
ture, he  removed  to  Dumfries,  where  he  had  obtained 
a  better  Excise  appointment. 

At  Dumfries  Bums  took  a  house  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  Bank-Vennel,  and  dismissing  all  further 
ideas  of  farming,  trusted  entirely  to  the  Excise  Board 
for  the  means  of  living.  And  there  were  situations 
in  its  gift  which  would  have  led  Bums  a  happy  and 
contented  man  for  life.  They  were  not  for  him, 
however.  A  charge  was  made  against  hjm  by  some 
malicious  busybody,  and  the  Board,  instead  of  treat- 
ing it  with  the  contempt  it  desen'ed,  set  on  foot  a 
regular  inquisition  into  Bums's  political  tenets  and 
conduct  i  and  this  in  coraiexiun  with  a  man  whose 
independence  formed  the  most  striking  trait  of  his 
moral  character !  Bums  thus  describes  his  feelings 
and  thoughts  at  this  most  unhaj^y  epoch  in  his  his- 
tory. He  is  writing  to  his  friend  Grahame  of  Fin- 
tray  ;  the  date  is  December,  1793  : — "  I  have  been 
surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted,  by  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, the  collector,  telling  rae  that  he  has  received  an 
order  from  your  Board  to  inquire  into  my  political 
conduct,  and  blaming  me  as  a  person  disaffected  to 
government.  Sir,  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father. 
You  know  what  you  would  feel  to  see  the  much 
loved  wife  of  your  bosom  and  your  helpless  prattling 
little  ones  turned  adrift  into  the  world,  degraded,  and 
disgraced,  from  a  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
respectable  and  respected.  I  would  not  tell  a  de- 
liberate falsehood,  no,  not  though  even  worse  horrors, 
if  worse  can  be  than  these  I  have  mentioned,  htmg 
over  my  head ;  and  1  say  that  the  allegation,  what- 
ever villain  has  made  it,  is  a  lie !  To  the  British 
constitution,  on  Revolution  principles,  next  after  my 
Ood,  1  am  most  devoutly  attached."  Enclosed  wi^ 
this  letter  was  another  to  be  laid  before  the  Board, 
disclaiming  all  idea  of  setting  up  a  republic,  and  ex- 
pressing his  adherence  to  the  constiiutional  principles 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He,  however,  owned 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  manly  courage,  that  he  felt 
corruptions  had  crept  in,  which  every  patriotic  Briton 
desired  to  see  amended. 

"  This  last  remark,"  says  the  poet,  "  gave  great 
offence ;  and  one  of  otir  supervisors-general,  a  Mr. 
Corbet,  was  instructed  to  inquire  on  the  spot,  and  to 
document  me, — that  my  business  was  to  ad,  not  to 
think ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  men  or  measures, 
it  was  for  me  to  be  silent  and  obedient."  Rightly 
did  a  nobleman  of  the  very  administration  under 
which  such  things  were  done,  remark  upon  the  poet's 
judges,  "  they  are  as  absurd  as  they  are  cruel." 
Bums  was  "  partly  forgiven,"  but  from  henceforward 
all  his  hopes  of  advancement  were  blasted.  And 
consequently,  from  that  time  may,  we  think,  be  dated 
that  downward  course  which  most  of  his  biographers 
Mate  him  to  have  taken  from  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Dumfries,  but  which  we  think  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  of  them.  Findlater,  a 
brother  officer,  says  he  was  "  exemplary"  in  his  at- 


tention t»  his  duties,  until  disease  and  accumulated 
infirmities  came  upon  him  ;  and  that,  whilst  seeing 
more  of  him  than  any  other  person,  he  "never  be- 
held anything  like  the  gross  enormities"  with  which 
he  was  charged  after  his  death. 

At  midsummer,  1794,  Bums  removed  from  the 
Bank-Vennet  to  Mile  hole-brae,  since  called  Bums- 
street,  where  he  leased  a  plain  and  bumble,  but  com- 
modious house.  The  street  stands  near  the  blench- 
ing or  parade  ground  on  the  river  side,  a  favorite 
walk  of  the  citizens  of  Dumfries.  Here  be  was 
of^en  seen,  within  the  open  door,  readiag  among  his 
children,  with  his  wife  moving  about,  arranging  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  details  of  her  household. 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  scene  as  deaih  ap- 
proached. An  excractating  rheumatism  reduced  him 
to  a  deplorable  stale.  The  Excise  then  only  allow- 
ed him  hatf-pay,  as  was  customary ;  and  when  he 
petitioned  the  Board,  saying,  "  if  they  do  not  grant 
it,  I  must  make  my  account  with  an  exit  truly  «n 
poete;  if  I  die  not  at  disease,  I  must  perish  with 
hunger," — it  was  still  refused.  Many  of  his  hap- 
piest songs  had  been  written  as  contributions  to 
Thomson's  '  Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Airs ;' 
and  at  an  early  period  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
two  men,  Bums  had  almost  quairelled  with  his  friend 
for  sending  hin»  five  pounds,  remarking,  that  in  the 
honest  enthusiasm  with  which  he  engaged  in  the 
work,  it  would  be  prostitution  of  sool  to  talk  of 
money,  fee,  &c.  He  was  now,  however,  obliged  to 
write  in  a  different  strain.  On  the  12th  of  July 
Thomson  received  from  him  a  letter,  in  which  ho 
said :  "  AAer  all  my  boasted  independence,  cursed 
necessity  compels  me  to  implore  you  for  five  pounds. 
A  cruel  haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  an  account, 
taking  it  into  his  head  that  lam  dying,  has  com- 
menced a  process,  and  will  infallibly  put  me  in  jail. 
Do,  for  G«>d*s  sake,  send  me  that  sum,  and  that  by 
reiinii  of  post.  Forgive  me  this  earnestness ;  but 
the  horrors  of  a  jail  have  mode  me  half  distracted. 
I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously,  for  upon  returning 
health  I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you 
with  five  pounds'  worth  of  the  neatest  song  genius 
you  have  seen."  Of  course  he  received  the  money 
he  desired,  but  no  health  returned  to  enable  the  high- 
spirited  man  to  keep  this  voluntary  pledge.  Sea- 
bathing in  the  Solway  relieved  for  a  time  the  pains 
in  the  limbs,  but  bis  appetite  failed,  and  melancholy 
preyed  on  his  spirits.  He  grew  feverish  on  the  14th 
of  July  (1796),  and  desired  to  be  conducted  home. 
He  returned  on  the  IBth,  and  the  news  soon  spreail 
through  the  town  that  he  was  dying.  "  Who  do  you 
think  will  be  our  poet  now  V  inquired  with  much 
simplicity  one  of  the  numerous  persons  congregated 
in  knots  about  the  street.  His  wit  and  good  humor 
broke  out  in  some  of  his  last  recorded  sayings.  To 
Gibson,  a  brother  volunteer,  who  sat  by  the  bedside 
in  tear^,  he  said,  smiling,  "  John,  don't  let  the  awk- 
ward squad  fire  over  me."  As  to  Bums  woman 
owed  much  for  the  thousand  charming  things  he  had 
said  and  sung  of  them  ;  to  woman  was  he  in  return 
indebted,  during  the  last  few  days  of  his'iife,  for  an 
alleviation  of  his  pains  and  anxieties.  With  all  the 
poet's  admirers,  let  the  name  of  Jessy  Lewars  be 
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OOD  EVERYWHERE.— MARINE  ANIMALS. 


held  in  kfTectionate  eslcein  ttnd  honor;  ah«  it  was 
who,  when  Mrs,  Burns  waa  in  hourly  expectation  of 
faei  confinoincnt,  and  ilie  poet's  children,  in  their 
youth  and  helplessnesa,  required,  instead  of  being 
able  to  render,  sympathy  and  support,  "  acted  with 
the  prudence  of  a  sister  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
daught«i7  and  keptdesokiiou  away,  though  she  could 
not  keep  disease."  It  was  on  the  fourth  day  after 
his  return,  ihaX,  as  his  attcndnnt  held  a  cordial  to  his 
lips,  the  poet  swallowed  it  eagerly,  rase  almost  erect 
in  the  bed,  extended  his  hands,  sprang  forward  near- 
ly the  whole  length,  and  died.  He  was  but  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year.  He  was  buried  with  the  mili- 
tary honors  he  had  deprecated  on  the  25th,  Mrs. 
Burns  giving  birth  almost  at  the  same  hour  to  a  son, 
who  lived  but  a  short  time.  Tite  old  kirkyard  of 
Dumfries  was  the  poet's  burial-place.  On  the  5th 
of  June,  1815,  the  grave  wa^s  opened  to  remove  the 
body  to  a  more  comjnodious  part.  The  coffin  was 
partly  destroyed,  but  the  dark  and  curling  locks  look- 
ed as  fresh  and  glossy  as  ever.  A  '  showy'  mauso- 
leum, with  a  Lalin  inscription,  now  marks  out,  to  the 
pilgrims  who  daily  visit  the  place,  the  object  of  their 
Bearch. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  his  poetical  cha- 
ncierixtics,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
wfficli  describes  them,  we  Chink,  very  happily.  "  The 
excellence  of  Bums  is  indeed  of  the  rarest,  whether 
In  poetry  or  prose  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain 
and  easily  recognised — his  sincerity — his  indispu- 
table air  of  truth.  Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  ot 
joys ;  ao  hollow  fantastic  sentimentalities  ;  no  wire- 
drawn refinings  either  in  thought  or  feeling ;  the 
passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a  '' 
ing  heart ;  the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own 
understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps. 
He  does  not  write  from  hearsay,  but  from  sight  and 
experience  ;  it  is  tho  scenes  he  has  lived  and  labor- 
ed amidst  that  ho  describes ;  those  scenes,  rude  and 
humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions 
in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts,  and  definite  resolves 
and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from  any 
outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but  because  his 
heart  is  too  full  to  be  silent.  He  speaks  it  loo  with 
such  melody  and  modulation  as  he  can — in  homely 
rustic  jingle — but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.  Thf 
is  the  grand  secret  for  finding  readers,  and  retaining 
them :  ieC  him  who  would  move  and  convince  others, 
be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself." 


GOD  EVERYWHERE. 

Thx  Doity  intended  we  should  see  him  every- 
where. He  is  in  all  places,  at  all  times.  All  is  not 
God — but  God  is  in  all.  He  holds  the  central  suns, 
and  rolls  around  the  ponderous  [Janets.  Seasons 
come  and  go  as  he  directs ; — God  speaks  ;  the  north 
winds  retire,  and  the  zephyrs  come  ;  genial  rays  un- 
lock the  earth's  long  bound  bosom ;  the  fettered 
stoesms  break  loose  their  bonds ;  the  bird  rel 
from  its  winter  retreat,  the  wild  beast  comes  m 
his  den  1  man  goes  forth  to  his  toil,  the  air  is  filled 


with  notes  of  praise,  and  hearen  seems  d 
0  the  earth. 

It  is  God  that  awakens  into  life,  at  the  return  ol 
ach  Spring,  myriads  of  happy  songsters ;  he  seta 
n  tune  numberless  voices  of  die  musical  tribes,  from 
the  cricket  that  chirps  under  the  window,  to  the  chief 
bird  singer  that  fills  the   air  with  her  melodious 

Under  the  watchful  eye  and  ceaseless  care  of  the 
Almighty,  are  reared  the  plants  of  Summer.  He 
imparts  to  the  pink  its  fragrance — paints  the  colon 
of  the  rose,  gives  fingers  to  the  vine,  and  spreads  K 
beautiful  carpet  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  Autumn  God  ripens  the  apple,  mellows  tbe 
pear,  and  gives  flavor  to  the  peach. 

God  speaks  in  the  cold  of  Winter.  Every  chil- 
ling  blast  of  wind  admonishes  the  living  that  the 
cold  night  of  death  and  the  winter  of  the  grave  are 
near.  The  silking  snows  suggest  the  winding  shsetj 
—the  shut  up  way  points  to  the  end  of  life.  God 
commands  the  morning,  and  causes  the  day-spring  to 
know  its  place  ;  he  sends  fortli  the  leading  star,  and 
flushes  the  sky  with  the  presages  of  the  lung  of  day 
ere  he  comes  "  rejoicing  in  the  east."     His  are 

"  The  clouds  that  seem  lika  chiriou  of  ninta 

B;  fiery  ccwnrrs  dninn,  u  brighUf  huHl  > 

As  iC  wt  glorious,  bushf ,  GQjden  locks 
Of  thoutaiid  cherubim  hadbeen  dum  off. 
And  00  tliB  temples  hung  of  aujni  and  ere." 

His  too  are  the  colors  that  change  and  sport  uonnd 
the  plftce  where  Phoebus  retires,  having  run  hia 
By  God  are  the  heavens  spread  out  as  a  cur- 
by  him  are  they  garnished  with  beauty.  He 
marshals  every  star~binds  the  sweet  infiuences  of 
Pleiades,  and  looseth  the  bands  of  Orion — bringeth 
forth  Mazaroth  in  hia  season,  and  guides  Aictimii 
with  his  sons. 

God  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  presidea 
in  the  temjpest — speeds  the  thunder  on — hurls  the 
lightning,  forms  the  drops  of  rain,  and  ponra  them 
down  in  refreshing  showers,  or  congeals  them  and 
bests  the  earth  with  hait-siones. 

He  speaks,  and  daik'uing  clouds  ascend  the  akf , 
The  heawns  in  night  are  Teiled  :  " i—i-.-: 

la  angry  aurges  riec — barth  rocks  and  shakes. 
To  centre  shakes  ;  foresM  fall,  hamlets  lar^ 
In  ruin  lia.    Beneath,  above,  around, 
Appeal  the  harbiogera  of  greater  wrath, 
Dismay  and  cocstematfoa  seSie  on  all, 
Asain  God  speaks  ;  dense  darkness  flies  apace, 
The  lighUiiu^  cease,  the  Ihunders  die,  the  sky 
Returns,  the  sea  Is  calmed,  the  eailh  is  sailed, 
jUaa's  lean  dcpait,  anci  all  i)  peace. 


Marinb  Animals.— The  Rev.  W.  Scores!^  re- 
marked, during  a  run  of  fifty  leagues,  that  the  ee« 
was  constantly  of  an  olive  green  color,  remark^ty 
turbid,  which  al^rwards  appeared  changed  to  trans- 
parent blue.  This  green  appearance  of  the  sea 
in  these  latitudes  was  occasioned  by  myriads  of 
small  marine  animals.  A  calculation  of  the  number 
of  these  animals,  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square, 
and  S50  fathoms  deep,  gave  an  amount  of  S3,888,- 
000,000,000. 
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GREAT  VALUE  OF  WATER  IN  HOT  CLIMATES. 


Well,  wlib  Camdj,  a 


Ik  acnne  parts  of  the  East,  considerablo  pains  and 
expense  have  been  bestowed  on  inventions  to  supply 
travellers  with  water,  and  these  are  always  consid- 
ered as  works  of  peculiar  benevolence.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  it  is  mentioned  of  the  Hindoos  in 
some  parts  of  India,  that  they  sometimes  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  fetch  water,  and  bring  it  to  the 
roadside,  where  travellere  are  likely  to  pass,  and  offer 
it  to  them,  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Fountains  are 
common  in  the  East.  Their  number  is  owing  to  the 
oature  of  the  country  and  the  climate. 

The  soil,  parched  and  thirsty,  demands  moisture 
to  aid  vegetation  ;  and  a  cloudless  sun,  which  in- 
flames the  air,  requires  for  the  people  the  verdure, 
shade,  and  coolness,  its  agreeable  attendants  ;  hence 
tfaey  occur  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in 
the  delds  and  gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
kiid  by  (he  beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains.  Many 
of  them  are  the  useful  donations  of  humane  persons 
while  living,  or  have  been  bequeathed  as  legacies  on 
their  decease.  The  Turks  esteem  the  erecting  of 
theEn  aa  meritorious,  and  seldom  go  away  aftcir  per- 
forming their  ablutions,  or  drinking,  without  grate- 
fully blessing  the  name  and  memory  of  the  founder. 

The  method  used  by  the  ancients  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  supplies  still  prevails  r  this  is  done  by 
pipes  or  paved  channels.  When  arrived  at  the  des- 
tined spot,  it  is  received  by  a  cistern  with  a  vent, 
aid  the  waste  current  passes  below  from  another 
i-iaterii,  often  an  open  sarcophagus.     It  is  common 


h>  find  a  cup  of  tin  or  iron  hanging  near  by  a  chain, 
or  a  wooden  scoop  with  a  handle  placed  in  a  niche 

in  the  wall. 

The  front  is  of  stone  or  marble,  and  in  some  paint- 
ed and  decorated  with  gilding,  and  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Turkish  characters  in  relievo.  The  blessing 
of  the  name  and  memory  of  the  builder  of  one  of 
these  fountains,  shows  that  a  cup  of  water  is  in  rhese 
countries  by  no  means  a  despicable  thing.  Niebnhr 
tells  us,  that  among  the  public  buildings  of  Kahira, 
those  houses  ought  to  be  reckoned  where  they  daily 
give  water  gratit  to  til  passengers  that  desire  it. 
Some  of  these  houses  make  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance, and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  wail  od 
passengers,  are  to  have  some  vessels  of  ca^iptt  cu- 
riously tinned,  and  filled  with  water,  always  ready 
on  the  window  next  the  street.  Hall,  in  his  "  Peru," 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  value  of  water  at 
Payta :  "  Being  nearly  choked  with  dust,  I  begsn 
the  conversation  by  begging  a  glass  of  water  ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  matrons  pulled  a  key  from  her 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  a  young  lady,  who  carried  it 
to  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  a  large  jar  was  placed, 
and  unlocking  the  metal  lid,  measured  out  a  sinall 
tumbler-full  of  water  for  me  ;  after  which  she  secured 
the  jar,  and  returned  the  key  to  her  mother.  This 
extraordinary  economy  of  waier  arose,  as  they  told 
us,  from  there  not  being-  a  drop  to  be  got  nearer  than 
three  or  four  leagues  otT;  and  as  the  supply,  even  at 
this  distance,  was  precarious,  water  at  Payta  was  not 
only  a  necessary  of  life,  but,  as  in  a  ship  on  a  lono; 
voyage,  was  considered  a  luxury."  The  following 
quotation  from  Game's  "  Letters  from  the  £a»I,''  will 
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GREAT  VALUE  OF  WATER  IN  HOT  CUAIATES.— POPULAR  EBRORS. 


Ginng  Water  to  « thlnty  Tnnller, 


■how  the  ralue  of  water  in  these  climes  :  "  Fuiguetl 
with  heat  and  thirst,  we  came  to  a  Tew  cottages  in  a 
palm  wood,  and  stopped  to  drink  of  a  fountain  of 
delicious  watei.  In  our  norihera  climate,  no  idi 
can  be  fnnned  of  the  exquisite  luxury  of  drinking' 
Egypt :  little  appetite  for  food  is  felt ;  but  when,  after 
crossing  the  burning  sands,  you  reach  the  rich  line 
of  woods  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  and  pluck  the 
fresh  limes,  and  mixing  their  jtiice  with  Egyptian 
sugar  and  the  soft  river- water,  drink  repested  bowls 
of  lemonade,  you  feel  that  every  other  pleasure  of 
the  Benaes  must  yield  to  this.  One  then  perceives 
the  beauty  and  force  of  those  similes  in  Scripture, 
where  the  sweetest  emotions  of  the  heart  are  com- 
pared to  the  assuaging  of  thirst  in  a  sultry  land." 

On  out  Saviour's  words,  "  Whosoever  shall  give 
you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye 
belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shaU  not 
lose  his  reward,"  Harmer  justly  remarks  :  "  The  gen- 
eral meaning  is  plain  to  every  reader  ;  that  no  ser- 
vice performed  to  a  disciple  of  Christ,  out  of  love  to 
his  Master,  though  comparatively  small,  should  pass 
away  unrewarded  :  but  those  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine  that  the  instance 
our  Lord  meniions  is  of  so  very  trifling  a  nature, 
that  it  appears  almost  ludicrous.  It  certainly  would 
not  appear  so  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  East,  to  whom 
our  Lord  made  that  declaration  :  a  cup  of  cold  water 
is  to  them  a  refreshment  not  unworthy  of  accept- 
ance." To  this  Dr.  Clarke  adds  a  further  illustra- 
lion — ihaf  it  appears  from  the  most  authentic  infor- 
mation, the  Hindoos  sometimes  go  a  great  distance 
to  fetch  water,  and  then  boil  it,  that  it  mav  not  be 
hurtful  to  travellers  who  are  hot ;  after  this  they 
stand  from  morning  to  night  in  some  great  road, 
where  there  is  neither  pit  nor  rivulet,  and  offer  it  tn 
honor  of  their  gods,  to  be  drunk  by  the  passengers. 

This  necessary  work  of  charity  in  those  countries 
seems  to  have  been  practised  among  the  more  hu- 
mane and  pious  Jews  ;  and  our  Lord  assures  them, 
that  if  they  do  this  in  Au  nante,  they  shall  not  lose  I 


their  reward.  This  one  circtunstance  of  the  Hindoos 
offering  the  water  to  the  fatigued  passengers  in  honor 
of  their  godt,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  words 
of  our  Saviour. 


PopuLitt  Erbors. — The  human  body,  in  our  cli- 
mate, is  always  much  warmer  than  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  constantly  throwing  off  beat.  All  substances, 
in  respect  of  heat,  are  called  good  or  bad  conductors. 
If  we  apply  our  band  lo  the  carpel,  it  will  appear 
tolerably  warm,  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor,  and 
takes  no  heat  from  us.  If  we  next  touch  the  floor, 
which  is  of  wood,  and  therefore,  although  a  bad  one, 
a  better  conductor  than  the  carpet,  it  will  appear 
somewhat  cold — as  it  takes  some  of  the  heat  of  our 
hand  away.  Iron,  and  all  metals,  being  eminently 
good  conductors,  will  abstract  a  greater  quantity  of 
heat  from  us,  bo  that  when  we  come  to  touch  that, 
it  will  appear  very  cold  from  the  loss  of  heat  which 
our  body  immediately  eiperiences.  The  same  fal- 
lacious testimony  of  the  touch  would  induce  us  to 
believe  that  water  is  really  much  colder  than  it  is. 
When  we  take  the  cold  bath,  we  experience  a 
chilly  sensation  in  passing  out  of  the  atmosphere 
into  the  water,  although  a  thermometer  will  tell  us 
that  both  are  of  the  aame  temperature ;  this  is  he- 
cause  it  has  a  property  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which 
it  absorbs  and  carries  away  whatever  heat  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  which  is  equivalent  ■ 
in  its  results  to  the  property  of  a  conductor.  Thus 
it  will  appear  ihat  what  seems  to  be  a  cold  sensa- 
tion received  from  other  objects,  is,  in  reality,  noth- 
ing mora  than  the  loss  of  heat  in  touching  them  ; 
and  thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Author  of  the  Uni- 
verse formed  our  senses  to  snswer  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  life,  and  gave  us  intellect  to  correct 
their  errors,  and  enable  us  to  apply  them  to  higher 

and  nobler  purposes  of  scienae. 

'     '  rir  Ludiur. 
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LANGUAGES. 

The  least  learned  are  anare  that  there  are  many 
languHgea  in  the  world,  but  the  actual  number  is 
probably  far  beyond  the  dreama  of  ordinary  people. 
The  geographer  Balbi  enumerates  eight  hundred 
and  Bixty  which  are  entitled  to  bo  conaidered  as 
distinct  languagea,  and  five  thousand  which  may  be 
regarded  as  dialects.  Adelung,  another  modern 
writer  on  this  subject,  reclcons  up  3064  languages 
and  dialects  eaisting,  and  which  have  existed.  Even 
after  we  have  allowed  cither  of  ihese  as  the  number 
of  languages,  we  inusl  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
almost  infinite  minor  diversities ;  for,  in  almost  every 
country,  we  see  that  es-ery  province  has  a  tongue 
more  or  less  peculiar,  and  this  we  may  well  belies-c 
to  be  the  case  throughout  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
said  there  are  little  islands,  lying  close  together,  in 
the  South  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  do  not  under- 
stand each  other.  Of  the  800  distinct  languages 
enumerated  by  Balbi,  53  belong  to  Europe,  114  to 
Africa,  153  lo  Asia,  423  to  America,  and  117  to 
Oceania,  by  which  term  he  distinguishes  the  vast 
number  of  islands  stretching  between  Hindostan  and 
South  America. 

Looking  for  ihe  cause  of  this  immense  diversity 
of  languagea  no  farther  than  immediate  natural  con- 
ditions, it  is  not  ditTicult  to  come  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. Man  is  in\'cated  with  the  power  of  speech 
by  means  of  certain  organs  ;  but  the  organization  of 
no  two  individuals  is  precisely  alike.  Every  single 
human  being  has  something  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
in  the  organs  of  speech  as  weil  as  in  every  thing 
else.  Hence,  the  sound  of  every  voice  is  i»t]pahly 
different  in  tone,  and  every  body  pronounces  some 
particular  words  in  a  particular  manner.  There  are 
family  likenesses  in  voices  and  in  pronunciation,  or 
geiteral  resemblances  peculiar  to  all  the  children  of 
one  pair;  and  there  are  resemblances  of  a  more 
general  kind  in  the  people  of  one  town,  or  district, 
or  country.  These  pcciiliarities  spring  from  peculi- 
arities of  organization  precisely  analogous  lo  Those 
peculiarities  of  physiognomy,  figure,  color  of  hair, 
and  so  forth,  which  characterize  families,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  districts  and  countries.  Their  direct 
tendency  is  to  give  rise  to  peculiarities  of  language, 
that  is,  lo  different  words  and  fonns  of  phrase  for 
representing  the  same  ideas;  but  there  is  also  some- 
thing to  check  this  tendency.  The  check  is  found 
in  the  disposition  to  imitate,  which  causes  a  number 
of  persons  living  in  one  community  tu  follow  more 
or  less  one  tone  of  voice,  out  kind  of  pronunciation, 
and  one  form  of  phrase.  The  operalion  of  both  the 
tendency  and  the  check  may  be  studied  very  well  iu 
any  family  of  young  children.  Each  babe  will  be 
found  to  have  some  peculiarity,  causing  a  certain 
tone  and  manner  of  speech,  and  leading  it  to  pro- 
nounce certain  words  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  which  pe- 
culiarities almost  entirely  give  way  before  the  influ- 
ence which  the  conversation  of  its  seniors  in  time 
exercises  upon  it.  For  example,  in  a  large  family 
which  happens  to  be  under  my  observation,  I  have 
found  various  infants  at  first  pronounce  the  word  /Ty 
ill  a  particular  way,  the  varieties  extending  to  no 


fewer  than  six.  With  one  it  was/y,  with  anoiliKr 
Ig,  with  another  ey«,  with  another  my,  with  anothf  r 
fy,  and  with  a  sixth  Ay.  The  pronunciation  was, 
in  each  case,  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  of  course  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way  be- 
fore the  influence  of  correct  pronunciaiion  in  others. 
To  a  minute  and  assiduous  observer  of  nature,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  peculiarities  originate  in 
peculiarities  of  organization,  which  make  each 
wrong  pronunciation  in  each  case,  the  most  conve- 
nient and  agreeable,  if  not  the  only  one  possible  at 
that  period  of  life.  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  tendency  is  a  thing  inherent,  and  therefore  of 
constant  operation,  while  the  check  depends  on  ac- 
cidental social  conditions.  Where  these  arn  weak, 
the  tendency  will  get  no  much  the  freer  scope, 
and  the  diversities  will  become  wider  and  more  nu- 
merous. When  a  society  becomes  close  and  inti- 
mate, the  uniformity  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  great 
and  permanent.  Hence  we  see  few  changes  take 
place  in  such  civilized  densely-peopled  countries  as 
those  of  Western  Europe ;  where,  also,  a  written 
literature  is  constantly  operating  to  maintain  »  stand* 
ard,  at  least  in  phraseology.  But  where  people  are 
few  and  sparse,  or  where  single  families  are  con* 
stantly  parting  off  into  new  grounds  of  settlement,  th« 
principle  of  diversity  must  be  comparatively  power- 
ful, and  new  varieties  will  be  constantly  arising. 
We  see  something  of  this  in  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can colonization. 

It  is  well  known  that,  although  so  many  languages 
are  enumerated,  there  are  many  resemblances  to  be 
observed  amongst  them,  both  as  to  words  having 
nearly  the  same  signification,  and  as  to  grammatical 
forms.  These  are  justly  regarded  as  evidetices  that 
the  languages  in  which  they  are  foimd  have  some- 
thing like  a  common  origin,  and  that  the  people  now 
speaking  them,  albeit  remote  from  each  other  in 
country,  are  more  or  less  nearly  related — sprung,  in 
short,  from  '  one  root.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  a  new 
and  most  interesting  light  has  been  shed  upon  human 
history  by  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  into 
languages.  Nations  far  separated  from  each  other, 
and  between  which  no  afiinity  was  suspected  to  ex- 
ist, have  been  shown  to  be  connected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  words  common  to  both 
their  languages.  The  grand  fact  of  the  original 
colonization  of  Europe  from  Asia,  and  even  some  of 
the  leading  particulars  of  that  colonization,  are  in- 
ferred from  the  investigations  of  the  philologist.  But 
the  most  curious  of  all  modem  discoveries  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  those  relative  to  the  structure  of 
languages.  Many  of  my  readers  have,  no  doubt, 
heard  of  universal  grammar,  that  is.  gramnfar  appli- 
cable tO'all  tongues.  This  was  an  idea  very  natural, 
when  it  was  observed  that  there  were  nouns  and 
verbs,  voices,  lenses,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  in  the  French  and  German,  as  well  as  in 
the  English.  But  when  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  languagea  of  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  we  found 
that  some  of  them  had  no  such  forms,  and  that  the 
grammar  which  we  have  called  universal  is  boimded 
by  a  certain  geographical  line,  beyond  which  all  is 
as  different  as  if  the  people  belonged  to  a  different 
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Cil&net.  Thore  are  at  least  three  other  forma  of 
^nguage -structure,  all  ofthem  of  a  perfectly  original 
and  distinct  character. 

Our  own  form  covers  nearly  the  same  parts  of  the 
earth  which  have  been  assigned  to  tlie  white  or 
Caucasian  variety  of  mankind.  It  estenda  from 
India  along  Western  Asia,  and  into  Europe,  which 
it  entirely  lilis;  thence  it  pursues  (lie  line  of  Euro- 
pean colonization  in  America  and  elsewhere.  The 
lines  along  which  iia  origin  is  traced  all  point  to  tho 
Sanacril,  a  dead  language  of  Upper  India,  contain- 
ing a  valuable  literature.  The  class  of  languages 
formed  upon  it  is  therefore  called  the  Indo-Eurtipean. 
Of  this  family  of  tongues  the  Celtic  may  be  pre- 
sumed .to  be  one  of  the  oldest  cadets:  it  was  the 
language  of  the  first  occupanta  of  Europe  of  whom 
we  have  any  record.  Then,  another  and  superior 
race,  the  Gothic,  speaking  another  variety,  appear 
to  have  advanced  in  the  same  direction,  gradually 
overpowering  the  Celts,  and  driving  tbera  into  the 
comers  of  Spain,  France,  and  Britain  ;  sending  off 
the  Scandinavian  variety  of  speech  into  the  north — 
perhaps  sending  off  other  offshoots  to  the  south, 
which  became  component  parts  of  Greek  and  Latin 
— and  constituting  the  present  German  and  Dutch, 
and  partly  the  French  and  English.  Next  came 
the  Sclavonic,  occupying  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  northern  Turkey.  The  leading  features  of  the 
Indo-European  class  of  languages  are  the  compound- 
ing of  words  to  make  new  meanings,  and  the  inflec- 
tion, or  changing  of  beginnings  and  terminations,  to 
form  cases,  tenses,  and  other  variations. 

The  second  great  class  of  languages,  occupying 
China  and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  usually 
called  the  Monosyllabie  class,  because  every  word  in 
them  consists  of  only  one  syllable.  These  words 
may  be  combined,  as  in  the  English  words  welcome 
and  welfare ;  but  every  syllable  is  signiUcant,  and 
therefore  is  itself  a  word.  One  writer  says,  that 
the  syllables  of  the  Chinese  language  are  vmtler 
three  hundred  in  number ;  another,  that  they  are 
above  four  hundred ;  but  the  number  may  be  con- 
sidered as  greatly  increased  by  differences  in  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  pronounced,  these  differ- 
ences being  either  four  or  five  in  number.  There 
are  none  of  what  we  would  call  grammatical  forma 
in  the  Chinese.  Tenses,  moods,  cases,  and  the 
like,  are  left  to  be  understood  by  the  context,  or  by 
the  order  in  which  the  words  are  placed.  In  their 
pronunciation,  they  have  some  of  those  peculiarities 
which  could  only  have  arisen  from  organic  peculiar- 
ities in  the  originators  of  the  language :  they  want 
the  consonants  h,  d,  r,  v,  and  z,  and  when  required  to 
sound  one  of  our  double  consonants,  they  always 
put  a  u  between  them  ;  thus,  Chrislus  is  with  them 
Kul-iss-ul-oo-suh . 

The  Chinese,  though  they  have  been  longer  a  re- 
fined people  than  any  other  known  to  exist,  may  be 
said  to  have  a  simple  language.  In  some  respects, 
it  is  such  a  speech  as  we  should  expect  to  find 
amongst  a  primitive  savage  tribe.  What  completes 
this  wonder  is,  that  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
who  have  made  no  advance  in  arts,  literature,  or  in- 
possess  a   language    remarkable   for  its 


richness  in  words,  and  for  its  profoundly  complicated 
grammatical  forms.  One  characlei  pervades  all  the 
original  languages  of  America,  from  Greenland  to 
Cape  Horn.  As  a  class,  they  have  been  called  the 
Polysyiil/uilii;  Irajn  llioir  combining  many  ideas  in 
the  form  of  words.  They  present  iiiflectiona,  but 
their  most  remarkable  means  of  adding  and  varying 
sense  is  in  a  process  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
has  been  called  aggluliiialioii.  Fragments  of  words 
are  taken,  and,  as  it  were,  patched  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  make  up  a  kind  of  shoit-hand  sentence. 
For  example,  a  Delaware  woman,  playing  with  & 
little  dog  or  cat,  will  be  heard  saying  to  it,  Luiigat- 
schis,  meaning,  'Give  me  your  pretty  little  paw;" 
the  word  is  mado  up  in  this  manner — -K,  the  second 
personal  pionoun,  uli  part  of  the  word  wnlit,  signify- 
ing pretty,  gal  part  of  wickgal,  signifying  a  leg  or 
paw,  sckis  conveying  the  idea  of  littleness.  In  tha 
sametongue  we  find  a  youth calted;iiVaj>e,  compounded 
from  the  first  part  of  pilsit,  innocent,  and  the  last 
part  of  lenape,^  man.  We  cannot  enter  farther  into 
this  subject;  but  it  seems  fully  ascertained  that  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  order,  method,  and  regulari- 
ty, prevails  in  the  language  of  the  red  man,  and  that 
it  is  entirely  different  from  the  tongues  of  the  eastern 


Balbi  assigns  117  languages  to  Oee<mia,aaA  these 
are  all  found  to  be  connected  with  each  other  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  one  common  origin.  1  am  not 
aware  that  this  class  of  languages  ts  distinguished 
by  any  pecuhar  structure,  so  much  as  by  identity  of 
words ;  but  they  are  considered  as  standing,  in  one  . 
way  or  another,  quite  apart  from  the  other  great 
classes.  They  pervade  an  immense  extent  of  the 
world's  surface,  namely,  from  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island,  half  way  across  the  Pacific,  a  distance  not 
much  less  than  ten  thousand  miles. 

Philologists  usually  reckon  as  a  distinct  class  the 
languages  spoken  from  early  ages  in  the  south-west- 
em  parts  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
are  the  most  conspicuous  tongues  ;  but  thoughjhere 
is  much  to  distinguish  these  languages,  they  do  not. 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  peculiar  in  grammatical  struc- 
ture to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  class.  It 
appears  more  likely  that  they  are  an  early  offshoot 
of  the  Indo-European  class.  The.4/Wcan  languages 
are  understood.Jt)  be  sufficiently  well  marked  to 
form  a  distinct  class. 

Assuming  that  the  distinctions  are  here  correctly 
stated,  we  arrive  at  the  important  fact,  that  the/un- 
damentai  varieties  of  human  speech  are  compara- 
tively few — probably  less  than  six ;  that  is  to  say, 
while  there  are  so  many  varieties  in  the  words  em- 
ployed by  various  nations  to  represent  thought,  there 
are  less  than  six  great  idiomatic  fortnulie,or  fashions 
of  word-and- sentence -structure.  In  many  of  the 
languages  comprehended  under  each  of  tliese  forms, 
there  are  words  in  common,  besides  the  general 
grammatical  resemblance  ;  but  there  is  no  commu- 
nity of  words  between  the  various  classes — at  least, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  few  terms  which 
have  been  traced  widi  great  effort  between  the  Asia- 
tic and  American  languages  are  only  the  result  of 
accident.     We  are  now  called  upon  to  remark  the 
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curioufl  fact,  that  the  ctasBes  of  laDguages  cone' 
spoud  pretty  neariy  with  those  great  naturaJ  diviBiona 
ot  tho  hnman  race  which  physiologists  hare  for  some 
time  concluded  upoo.  The  lodo-Europeaa  class, 
if  we  include  in  it  the  languages  of  South-western 
Asia,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
The  Yellow  people,  or  Mongolians,  have  to  them- 
selves the  MonoByllabic  claaa  of  tongues  ;  the  Red 
race  have  the  Polysynthetic.  The  Oceanic  class 
of  languages'  is  the  inheritance  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Malay  variety  of  mankind,  and  the  African 
claaa  belongs  to  the  NegroorEthiopic  race.  Thus, 
all  are  pareelled  out  amongst  as  many  families  of 
human  kind,  all  of  which  are  considered  as  marked 
by  many  essential  distinctions  in  stature,  color,  cha- 
racter of  the  hair,  physiognomy,  and  mental  endow- 
ments. 

From  this,  some  very  curious  and  interesting  de- 
ductions may  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  language 
is  placed  amongst  the  organic  distinctions  of  man- 
kind. Hair  is  different,  visage  is  different,  color  is 
different,  general  mental  character  is  different ;  dif- 
ferent also  are  speech,  and  the  forms  in  which 
thoughts  are  arranged  for  enunciation.  To  find  this 
last  and  most  remarkable  distinction  in  connexion 
with  others,  fonns  no  small  addition  to  the  consider- 
ations which  have  led  to  the  claseiGcation  of  man- 
kind into  five  races.  It  gives  and  takes  proof  to  and 
from  that  hypothesis.  But  the  researches  of  Pritch- 
ard  have  settled  that  the  five  races  are  only  varieties 
of  mankind,  or  at  least  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
variety -jfroducing  power  in  nature  to  have  raised  up 
these  different  tribes  from  one  original  stock.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  fundamental  distinctions  of 
languages  are  irreconcilable  with  this  doctrine  ? 
By  no  means.  They  only  make  good  a  particular 
fact  in  the  early  history  of  our  race,  to  which  we 
must  now  advert;  but  before  doing  so, it  isneceesaiy 
to  touch  slightly  on  the  process  of  language -forma- 
tion. 

Maft  has  from  nature  a  set>of  organs  expressly 
and  roost  admirably  calculated  for  the  production  of 
speech.  His  mind  has  also — though  this  is  a  fact 
not  capable  of  the  same  lively  demonstration — a 
faculty  for  the  eipreesion  of  thought  by  outward 
signs,  of  which  speech  ia  the  principal.  A  being 
so  endowed,  placed  upon  the  world,  would  have 
within  him  the  inclination  to  speak,  and  also  the 
power  of  uttering  sounds  ;  but  there  would  at  first 
he  no  social  agreement  as  to  what  sounds  were  to 
be  held  to  represent  various  ideas.  It  would  bo  for 
time  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement,  when 
there  was  a  sutbcient  number  of  people  at  once  to 
occasion  a  decided  need  for  language,  and  to  form 
this  said  agreement.  For  a  long  time  the  numbers 
of  mankind  were  probably  few,  and  their  faculties 
ill  developed.  The  process  of  forming  language 
would  accordingly  be  slow.  Out  of  the  gabble  in 
which  their  faculties  would  indulge,  through  the  or- 
dinary instinct  which  leads  all  faculties  to  delight 
in  exercise,  only  a  sound  now  and  then  would 
come  to  be  recognised  as  appropriate  to  some 
certain  object,  quality,  or  act.  The  forming  of 
Words  in  ^ia  way,  and  their  recognition  by  other 


parties,  are  things  which  we  see  almost  every  day. 
Children  are  constantly  forming  new  words,  which 
become  recognised  in  a  little  circle  as  representa- 
tires  of  ideas.  The  vicious  classes  of  civilized 
communities  create  cant  languages  for  themselves. 
There  must  be  a  constant  new-making  of  terms 
for  things  in  the  mechanical  arts.  A  peculiar 
readiness  of  tongue  in  some  individual  creates  the 
sound :  the  bystanders  make  it  a  word.  A  friend 
states  that  one  of  his  children  has  from  infancy 
shown  a  turn  for  making  new  words,  which  the  rest 
constantly  adopt.  The  inclination  in  this  instance 
seems  almost  unconscious,  and  none  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  has  ever  exhibited  a  similar  tendency. 
Such  a  person  would  probably  have  taken  a  lead  in 
language-making  in  a  primitive  society.  There  is  a 
class  of  words  which  has  evideolly  been  suggested 
by  sounds  connected  with  the  objects  they  stand  for 
The  word  for  calf  in  Gaelic,  for  instance,  is  an  ejact 
fac-simile  of  the  cry  of  the  animal.  It  was  almost 
unavoidable  that  nearly  the  same  word  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cuckoo  in  the  languages  of  all  countries 
where  that  bird  exists.  But  this  class  of  words  is, 
after  all,  less  numerous  than  might  be  expected. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  nume- 
rous, if  there  be,  as  above  suggested,  a  gift  in  some 
persons  for  enunciating  chance-formed  terms,  which 
become  applied  to  things.  But  the  application  of  a 
sound  or  a  term  to  a  thing,  quality,  or  act,  is  but  a 
first  step.  Many  subsequent  processes  are  needed 
before  a  language  can  be  made  up.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  great  diversities  commence  ;  now  arise 
those  great  accidents  of  instinctive  mental  working 
which  result  in  making  one  language  monosyllabic, 
with  every  single  syllable  significant,  and  another 
polysynthetic,  with  not  one  single  syllable  significant, 
as  already  shown.  To  borrow  some  explanation  on 
this  subject — "  What  are  called  ideas,  are  rapid  per- 
ceptions continually  flitting  before  the  mental  eye. 
Like  objects  viewed  through  a  kaleidoscope,  they 
pass  before  us  in  ever-changing  shapes,  and,  in  en- 
deavoring to  fix  them  on  (he  memory  by  articulate 
sounds,  Uie  appearance  of  the  moment  will  decide 
the  form  to  be  given  to  those  representative  signs. 
The  man  of  quick  perceptions  will  try  to  retain  the 
idea  of  a  whole  physical  or  moral  object,  or  perhaps 
a  whole  group  of  objects,  in  his  memory,  by  means 
of  one  single  word  :  another  of  slower  comprehen- 
sion, seeing  or  perceiving  a  part  only,  will  appropri- 
ate a  word  or  a  syllable  to  the  expression  of  that 
part,  and  another  and  another  to  each  of  the  olhef 
parts  that  he  will  successively  perceive.  In  this 
manner  syntactic  and  atactic  idioms*  have  been  re- 
spectively formed  ;  the  impulse  first  given  has  been 
followed,  and  thus  languages  have  received  various 
organic  or  grammatical  characters  and  forms.  I^et 
us  give  an  example  :  At  the  first  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage, one  man,  by  signs  or  otherwise,  asks  another 
to  do  something  ;  the  other,  anxious  to  express  his 

It  at  once,  and  conceiving  the  whole  idea,  an- 
Volo.     Another  man,  whose  mind  is  slower 

operations,  divides  the  idea,  and  answers  in 
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two  words.  Ego  volo,  or,  /  icill.    Another  demand  is 
made,  lo  which  the  lirst  man  does  not  agree  i  he  an- 
swers, Nolo ,'  the  other  saya.  Ego  non  volo,  or,  I  will 
not.     Applying  this  hypothesis  to  all  languages,  and 
their  different  forms,  it  will  be  perceived  how  in  the 
beginning  they  were  framed,  and  how  their  various 
structures  have  been  more  or  less  regular,  and  n 
or  less  elegant  in  their  grammatical  analogies, 
cording  to  the  temper  and  capacities  of  the  nati 
that  first  farmed  them,  and  of  the  men  that  took  the 
lead  in  that  promotion,  who  may  not  always  have 
been  the  most  sensible  of  the  whole  band ;  for  ' 
to  be  presumed  that,  in  those  early  times,  as  ii 
own  day,  the  affairs  of  men  were  not  always  directed 
by  the  ablest,  but  ofiener  perha 
and  presuming  individuu."* 

The  reader  will  probably  have  aoticipated  the  par- 
ticular  fact  in  the  early  history  of  our  race  to  b 
fcrred  from  all  this — namely,  ihal  the  five  great 
eties  or  families  had  been  originated  or  thrown  olT, 
dispersed,  and  far  separated,  before  language  bad  pro- 
ceeded  beyond  probably  some  of  its  simplest  elements, 
and  certainly  before  the  rise  of  any  of  its  various 
idiomatic  forms.  The  physiologist  could  never  sup- 
pose that  the  production  of  the  varieties,  nor  could 
the  philologist  ever  with  any  show  of  reason  suppose 
that  the  formation  of  language,  would  be  effected 
otherwise  than  in  a  considerable  space 
Thus,  inquiries  in  these  two  different  lines 
the  same  point,  that  the  commencement  of  all  the 
great  leading  races  took  place  while  as  yet  language, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  in  a  condition  of 
simplicity  so  great  that  it  left  no  trace  of  itself  in  the 
various  tongues  and  idiomatic  systems  afterwards 
constructed.  It  has  always  been  remarked  with  sur- 
prise of  the  civilized  nations  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  that  they  had  not  the  use  of  iron,  from  which 
it  was  presumed  that  they  had  parted  off  from  the 
original  atock  in  the  eastern  continent  before  that 
metal  had  been  adapted  to  use  ;  but  here,  in  their 
language,  we  have  evidence  of  their  having  descend- 
ed from  that  atock  while  it  was  as'yet  literally  in  its 
infancy.  They  probably  had  devised  rude  means  of 
navigation,  before  they  had  formed  anything  entitled 
to  the  s|>pellatioa  of  a  language  ;  for  it  only  could 
be  by  drifUng  over  the  intermediate  seas  that  they 
reached  America.  The  law  as  to  diversity  and  uni- 
rormiiy,  spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  this  easay,  at 
the  same  time  indicatos  pret^  clearly  that,  dturing 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  were  few  in 
numbers  and  widely  scattered.  It  has  been  shown 
Ha&t  where  population  is  dense,  language  inclines  to 
uniformity ;  where  sparse,  to  diversity.  Now,  not 
only  are  the  five  classes  altogether  various,  but  among 
each  claas  there  is  a  very  great  difference  bo^  as  to 
words  and  grammatical  forms.  For  example,  the 
foundations  of  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonic,  the 
three  great  genera  of  the  Indo-European  class,  could 
only  have  been  laid  among  families  placed  widely 
apart,  and  which  had  brought  away  from  the  stock 
only  a  few  common  terms  and  a  general  tendency  to 
one  set  of  idiomatic  forms.  The  varieties  of  these 
gi?[iiT,-i  must  also  have  been  formed  among  a  small 
*  Amrrlnn  Cjelopxlia,  article 


and  widely  separated  set  of  people.  The  coloniza- 
tion of  the  earth  may,  therefore,  bo  presumed  to  have 
generally  been  effected  by  extremely  small  parties, 
perhaps  in  many  instances  by  single  families.  In 
arriving  at  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  are 
upon  the  same  ground  to  which  we  came  in  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  rise  of  nations  in  a  late  paper.  It 
was  there  shown  to  be  probable,  from  the  law  aa  to 
the  production  of  varieties,  thai  the  origins  of  nationa 
strongly  distinguished  in  color  and  feature  were  from 
sin'gle  migrators  of  strongly  marked  character.  The 
unity  of  these  results  is  certainly  a  support  lo  both 
views. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  survey  this  wonderful  his- 
tory without  emotions  partaking  of  the  sublime.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  back  lo  the  tongues  of  Acbtua 
and  Latium  as  of  great  antiquity,  because  they  really 
are,  by  comparison,  old,  and  partly  because  they  have 
been  so  long  with  the  things  that  live  no  longer.  But 
these  languages  were  but  small  offshoots  of  others 
which  had  probably  exiated  for  ages  before  them, 
and  atill  pailly  exist;  for  the  Teutonic  is  thought  to 
be  one  element  of  the  Latin.  Those  tongues  came 
into  exiatence,  were  the  vehicles  of  the  finest  and 
profoundest  thoughts  of  uninspired  man,  and  then,  aa 
beautiful  things  are  doing  every  day,  they  died.  And 
it  has  been  the  fate  of  many  other  languagea  which 
at  one  time  flourished,  thus  to  fade  and  periah, 
crushed  down,  perhaps,  by  some  nide  conquest,  or 
overpowered  by  the  contact  of  a  superior  people. 
On  the  other  huid,  some  languages  have  had  the  for- 
tune to  last  for  thousands  of  years  without  any  ma- 
terial change  ;  for  instance,  those  of  China  and  India. 
It  is  also  strange  to  refiect  that,  till  comparatively  a 
recent  ume,  western  learning  knew  only  of  a  few 
languages,  and  these  all  of  one  general  character  aa 
to  form,  and  partly  also  aa  to  the  constituent  sounds ; 
while  there  were  not  only  thousands  of  other  Ian-  . 
guages  totally  unknown,  but  variations  as  to  form 
such  as  no  European  could  have  ever  dreamed  of,  as 
if  there  had  been  something  like  four  other  human 
upon  earth  besides  our  own.  Finally,  we 
r  chapters  in  the  early  and  as  yet  olucure 
history  of  mankind,  arising  from  the  investigations 
of  a  class  of  inquirers  altogether  apart  from  the  his- 
torical— chapters  undated,  or  whose  dates  do  nol 
admit  of  being  fixed  within  a  thoustuid  years,  but 
which  are  yet,  from  their  basis  being  in  fact  and 
science,  more  probable  and  more  true  than  many  of 
the  chioniclet  of  recent  and  familiar  events. 


THE  JODRNETHAN  PRINTER 
A  KBi'iAL  lamp  lumg  oat  by  life'i  wajrida. 
Unnoticed :  yet  IM  unptelendiiig  raf 
Shineg  clearl J  oa  maa'i  Intellectau  way, 
Aad  prdTd  lo  i^Igrinu  an  nnbiling  niM«  j 
Ua  hath  wilbin  a  wortby  lart  of  |fide, 
And  kDDWi  hU  worth,  tbongh  come  allow  U  not , 


■Mong  men  are  Us.    Bis  coffen  iU  lUppUed, 

Yei  vant  and  liriue  > 

IdomuJiinialn: 

Nor  b  his  life  eumpl 
Few  dan  ate  hiii-the  r 

from  TBTioui  pain; 
we  Ihel  freshlr  btoom'd 

On  b^bood'i  ehrpk  h 
The  oil  of  life  wiihin 

jiiimes  ihe  hue  of  death  ; 

htm  soon  coniuni'd, 

Ere  two  ecoTO  yem  and 

en  he  yields  Us  lilal  breatli 
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Thb  deeire  to  escape  rrom  pain  has  led  mankind, 

in  all  ages,  to  adopt,  without  sufficient  investigation, 
any  means  which  promised  to  effect  a  cure,  or  to  give 
relief  in  the  most  ceOain  and  speedy  manner.  From 
sacrifices  to  pagan  gods,  to  gifts  lo  witches,  no  ab- 
surdity has  been  loo  great  to  be  adopted  ;  but  as  the 
knowledge  ailendanl  upon  civilization  extends,  cre- 
dulity must  be  acted  upon  by  means  less  rude,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  position  and  ideas  of 
society.  While  in  England  the  shrines  of  saints  are 
altogether  abandoned,  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
their  beneficial  [>owers  are  still  confided  in,  and  many 
well-attested  cases  are  continiially  published  of  dis- 
eases cured  by  visiting  such  places,  as  is  asserted  ; 
of  such  cases  there  is  never  any  want,  whatever  be 
the  means  proposed  for  securing  a  restoration  lo 
health,  from  the  affidavits  of  the  common  quack,  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  scientific  believers  in  the  won- 
ders of  animal  magnetism.  In  all  cases  alike,  how- 
ever, the  effects  which  it  is  acknowledged  are  actu- 
ally produced,  ate  no  doubt  the  results  of  a  powerful 
action  of  the  imagination,  somclimes  assisted  by 
accidental  circumstances. 

Among  the  disorders  particularly  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  charm,  the  most  common  in  England 
were  the  king's  evil  snd  the  ague.  Every  old  wo- 
man had  a  charm  for  the  ague,  and  in  rural  districts 
then  arp  sonm  yet  existing;  bnt  the  more  fterious 


evil  was  only  to  be  remedied  by  the  hand  of  the 
sovereign,  and  hence  its  name.  This  power  wa< 
exercised  with  much  ceremony,  a  special  prayer  be- 
ing provided  for  it  in  the  Liturgy,  till  the  extinction 
of  the  Stuarl  family.  Dr,  Joiyison,  when  a  child, 
was  touched  for  that  disorder  by  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
Charles  Edward,  though  only  pretending  to  be  Prince 
of  Wales,  exercised  the  power  effectually  at  Holy- 
rood  House,  in  October,  1745.  That  in  many  cases 
persons  recovered  their  health  af^er  this  process,  is 
not  contested,  but  not  so  as  lo  the  power  by  which 
they  were  effected  ;  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  at- 
tributed to  the  high  sanctity  vetted  in  the  kingly 
office  ;  by  others,  to  a  direct  mirScnlous  interference 
of  the  Deity  ;  by  others,  with  ourselves,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination  ;  and  recently  it  has  been 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  mag* 
nelism,  and  this  connexion  is  certainly  established 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  cures  recorded  to  have  been 
performed  by  Valentine  Greatrakes,"  who  assumed 
to  have  become  possessed  of  the  power  of  touching, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign alone. 

From  liis  own  siatement,  Valentine  Greatrakes  (or 
Gratrax)  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  being  born  in  1628, 
at  Affane,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Having  re- 
ceived a  decent  education  at  home,  he  was  sent. 


and  UH  I'l'  (uiinml  m 
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when  about  the  age  of  lliirlcen,  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Here  ho  remained  but  a  very  short  time, 
M  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  breaking  oiit  of 
the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641,  forced  his  mother,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  to  seek  refuge  in  England. 
Young  Greatrakes  continued  to  live  with  the  family 
in  Cheshire  for  ahom  six  years,  when  he  resolved  lo 
return  to  Ireland,  "  to  recover,"  as  he  Bays  himself, 
in  a  work  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
more  fully  hereafter,  "  the  fallen  fortunes  of  my 
house."  He  found  affairs  in  such  confusion,  that  he 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Capoquin,  and  "  spent  a  year's 

time  in  contemplation My  soul  was  as  weary 

of  this  habitation  of  clay  as  ever  the  galley-slave  was 
of  the  oar."  This  love  of  solitude  never  entirely 
lelV  him,  and  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  enthusiasm  that  afterwards  developed  itself  He 
subsequently  held  a  commission  under  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  Lord  Broghill'a  regiment,  and  served 
till  they  were  disbanded  in  1656,  when  he  retired  to 
his  patrimony,  which  he  seems  to  have  nearly  en- 
Urely  recovered,  married,  was  appointed  a  magis- 
trafe,  and  tilled  other  oflicial  situations.  On  the 
Restoration,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  ofGces,  and 
his  want  of  employment  probably  reproduced  his 
habits  of  contemplation,  and  in  ]  663  he  began  to  feci 
a  sort  of  impulse  or  inspiration  within  him  that  he 
could  cure  diseases  by  the  touch.  An  accidental 
case  of  a  scrofulous  person  applying  to  his  wife  as 
the  Laily  Bountiful  of  the  village,  enabled  him  to 
test  his  belief.  In  a  few  days  a  targe  tumor  burst, 
discharged  itself,  and  was  healed,  by  the  application 
of  his  hands  ;  a  result  not  very  wonderful,  if  the  tu- 
mor had  arrived  at  a  proper  state.  Numerous  cases 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession,  till  ai  length,  about 
three  years  later,  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  he  believed  himself  called  upon 
10  visit  the  suflerers  :  he  did  so,  and  cured  a  great 
number  of  them.  From  this  time  he  undertook  the 
cure  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  no  longer  restricted 
his  practice  to  the  king's  evil  or  scrofula.  This 
affair  occasioned  his  being  cited  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  of  Lisraore,  for  having  pretended  to  act  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was  denied 
by  Greatrakes  ;  hut  vexation  at  the  process,  and  an 
invitation  from  his  old  commander,  Lord  Broghill, 
now  Earl  of  Orrery,  to  come  to  London. to  undertake 
the  cure  of  the  Countess  Conway,  determined  him, 
in  1666,  to  quit  Ireland.  His  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  London,  and  his  reception  was  extra- 
ordinary ;  Charles  11.  received  him  at  Whitehall,  but 
his  pretensions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  admitted 
or  believed  in  by  the  court.  He  now  visited  the  hot 
pitals  every  day,  and  is  said  to  have  cured  many. 

Such  pretensions  did  not,  of  course,  remain  uunt 
ticed  by  the  press.  In  the  same  year,  1666,  he  wa 
attacked  by  an  anonymous  writec'now  said  to  be  a 
Dr.  Lobb,  a  physician  of  somti^iminence.  lu  this 
book,  called  "  Wonders  no  Miracles,"  Dr.  Lobb  inadAa 
the  same  objections  to  the  process  which  were  after^ 
wards  mide  against  ihff  early  uses  of  animal  magna- 
tinni,  asserting  that  many  of  the  patients,  probably 
those  unrelieved,  made  "  horrid  complaints  of  his  in- 
di-cenl  and  intolerable  handlings  of  oil  iheir  parts." 


The  book  is  abusive  in  its  style,  and  by  no  means 
remarkable  either  for  fulness  of  facts  or  closeness 
of  reasoning.  He  accuses  Greatrakes  of  extortion, 
asserts  that  "  all  that  he  doth  is  by  raising  people's 
imagination  ;"  that  "  accidents  may  perform  many  of 
his  slight  cures,  and  yet  he  have  the  credit  of  it ;" 
that  he  pretended  to  derive  his  power  from  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  and  imputes  lo  him  the  having  made  a 
wound  in  a  man's  knee  which  he  did  not  cure,  and 
which  had  nearly  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  limb. 

Greatrakes's  defence,  the  work  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  was  written  in  reply  to  ihia  attack. 
It  is  entitled  "  Valentine  Greatrakes'  Great  and 
Strange  Cures,  in  a  Letter  from  Himself  to  the  Hon. 
R.Boyle,"  fiond.,  1666  ;  and  in  it  he  indignantly  repu- 
diates the  call  from  heaven,  and  produces  a  certificate 
from  the  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  says  r  "  The 
tetter  vf  hich  I  received  from  him  had  no  such  passages 
savoring  of  fanaticism  as  a  pretended  voice  from 
heaven  and  a  vision  do  import."  His  defence  as  to  the 
man's  leg  is  curious,  and  shows,  as  well  as  others  of 
his  cases,  that  he  used  both  surgery  and  medicine  as 
auxiliaries.  He  says  ;  "  I  made  a  small  incision  a 
little  above  the  pan  of  the  knee  (as  1  take  it),  which 
was  full  of  small  concreted  juices  like  measles ;  and 
it  may  be,  as  it  is  usual  (where  there  is  any  humor), 
that  the  place  where  the  orifice  was  did  swell,  grow 
red  and  fiery,  as  it  must  consequently  before  the 
tumor  comes  to  a  suppuration  (which,  in  laying  my 
hands  of  it,  and  spitting  thereon,  woulil,  as  it  is  usual, 
immediately  have  ceased) ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  deny 
the  gangrene  and  danger  to  the  limb,  appealing  to  a 
statement  attested  to  have  come  from  the  man  him- 
self, with  whom  he  had  also  been  accused  of  tam- 
pering :  if  he  did  so,  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful,  as  the  man,  even  by  the  report  of  ihe 
partial  reporter,  only  denies  having  used  acme  strong 
terras  of  reproach  towards  Greatrakes  ;  "  but  when 
Mr.  Greatrakes  told  him  that  he  doubted  not  but  to 
allay  the  indammaiion  with  his  hand,  the  said  person 
desires  Mr.  G.  lo  excuse  him,  for  the  doctor  and  sur- 
geon had  been  with  him,  and  applied  medicaments 
unto  him  ;  and  he  durst  not  take  them  off,  for  fear  of 
their  displeasure,"  &c.  (p.  14.) 

But  though  Greatrakes  declines  acknowledging  a 
direct  miracle  in  endowing  him  with  his  extraordi- 
nary power,  yet  he  attributes  it  not  to  the  temperature 
of  his  body,  but  to  the  gift  of  God  ;  for  which  he  gives 
as  a  proof,  that  "  before  the  time  of  his  first  receiving 
the  impulse,  when,  having  been  afflicted  with  violent 
headaches  for  many  years,  he  had  put  his  hand  lo 
his  head  a  thousand  limes  without  producing  any 
effect,  but  now  when  so  troubled,  he  no  sooner  puts 
his  hand  to  his  head,  but  the  pain  is  removed  and  run 
out."  He  also  adds,  "  There  are  some  pains  which 
afflict  men  after  the  manner  of  evil  spirits,  which 
kind  of  pains  cannot  endure  my  hand,  nay,  not  even 
ray  glove,  but  fly  immediately,  though  six  or  eight 
coals  and  cloaks  be  put  betwixt  the  patient's  body 
and  ray  hand"  (p.  32) ;  another  close  approximation 
to  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism. 

To  this  work  is  affixed  an  appendix  of  certificates 
of  cases  occupying  fifty  pages  of  small  quarto,  attest- 
ed by  numerous  respectable  witnesses,  among  whom 
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w«  may  mention  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  uie  acute  metaphy* 
■ician,  Andrew  Marvel],  ihe  witty  and  clear-sighted 
patriot,  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  Bishop  Patrick.  Marvell 
signs  two  certificates  in  one  day  (April  10,  1666)  of 
cures  effected  on  Dorothy  Pocock.  of  a  tumor  in  the 
breast  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  by  twice  stroking, 
and  of  Mr.  Nicholaon  of  Cambridge,  whose  general 
soreness  and  pains  in  the  body  were  "  run  out"  by  a 
similar  application.  "  Some  remarks  written  in  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  copy  we  have  seen  (says  a  writer  in  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopedia,'  vol.  v.,  article  '  Robert  Boyle'} 
will  make  a  g«>od  resume  of  the  evidence  :  '  In  look- 
ing over  the  cases  stated  in  this  pamphlet,  attested 
as  they  are  by  the  most  learned  and  philosophical 
individuals  of  that  period,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  facts. as  attested,  without  rejecting 
in  loto  the  evidence  of  every  historical  record.  Cre- 
dulity may  have  distorted  and  exaggerated  the  re- 
ality, as  witnessed  by  such  men  even  as  Boyle,  Cnd- 
wonh,  Wilkins,  Patrick,  &c. ;  but  doubtless  the  facts 
are  essentially  true  as  reported,  and  as  certainly  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal sympathy,  the  imagination  of  the  patient  being 
wrought  upon  by  the  powerful  emotions  excited  by 
expectation.  Half  a  hundred  works  of  the  most 
philosophical  and  scientific  physicians  might  be  cited 
in  conRrmation  of  the  astonishing  eifects  of  that  agi- 
tating excitement  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by 
operating  upon  the  imagination  ;  which  perfectly  ex- 
plains all  the  wonders  of  animal  magneliam,' " 

Nor  were  advocates  wanting  in  his  defence.  The 
learned  G.  H.  Stubbes,  in  a  little  work  called  the 
*'  Miraculous  Conformist,"  pours  out  an  immense 
deal  of  quotation  from  classical  and  Scriptural 
sources  to  prove  that  similar  wondere  have  been 
witnessed  before,  and  may  therefore  be  believed 
now.  He  describes  Grealrakes  as  a  "  man  of  grace- 
ful personage  and  presence  ;"  says  in  his  cures  be 
uses  "  no  charms — no  unlawful  words,"  but  attributes 
his  power  to  the  temperature  of  his  body,  or,  as  he 
himself  styles  it,  "  a  ferment  implanted  in  hia  (Great- 
rakes*)  body."  It  is  curious  to  observe  a  learned 
man  deceiving  himself  by  the  uae  of  mere  words, 
without  one  exact  idea,  as  in  the  following  paaaage, 
by  which-  he  probably  persuaded  himself  into  the 
credibility  of  Greatrakes'  pretensions :  "  One  may 
conceive  how,  upon  the  efficaciona  touch  of  Mr. 
Greatrakes,  he  resuscitating  the  blood  and  innate 
temperature,  the  morbiSque  ferment  may  be  ejected, 
and  the  remaining  gross  body,  by  a  transposition  of 
its  texture,  and  a  new  impregnation  of  vitality,  be 
re-imbibed  into  the  blood,  and  become  nutritions." 
(p.  20.) 

Unlike  Mesmer  and  some  other  later  pretenders, 
Greatrakes  is  favorably  distinguished  by  his  diaio- 
terestedness.  He  took  no  money,  and  the  accusation 
of  extortion  only  amounts  to  large  sums  having  been 
expended  by  persons  coming  from  great  distances 
without  receiving  any  benefit;  and  even  the  attention 
he  attracted  by  his  pretensions  seems  to  have  been 
offensive  to  his  habits  of  seclusion  and  contemplation. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Ireland  in  1667,  where  he 
was  stiil  living  in  1660,  but  the  time  of  his  deaih  is 


imknown.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  exer- 
cised his  gift  afler  his  return  to  private  life,  but  it  ia 
probable  that  he  did  so  among  bis  poorer  neighbors, 
for  all  the  slalementa  unite  in  attributing  to  him  great 

benevolence,  while  he  refused  money  and  avoided 
fame.  Thus  actuated  by  none  of  the  common  stimn- 
lants  which  produce  or  foster  similar  pretensions  in 
general,  he  departed,  leavinghis  gift  to  be  succeeded 
by  some  other  pretension  more  novel  though  not  more 
probable,  to  be  again  believed  in  by  a  public  still 
credulous,  though  continually  deceived. 


In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  performances  of 
Greatrakes,  we  see  a  very  remarkable  class  of  facts, 
of  undeniable  authenticity,  to  account  for  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  physiology. 
The  majority  of  medicai  men  have  always  been  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  truth  of  facts  so  diflicult  to  be  ac 
counted  for,  and  a  large  number  of  narratives  of  such 
cases  have  been  entirely  discredited,  unless  comioft" 
from  the  very  highest  authorities.  The  eatabliahed 
facta,  however,  which  none  deny,  stand  to  this  day 
unexplained.  The  supposition  that  everything«(n 
this  kind,  even  the  production  of  a  profound  slumber 
(in  wbicb  surgical  operations  have  been  performed 
without  disturbing  the  patient's  repose),  can  be  the 
effect  of  common  sympathy  and  imagination,  is  al- 
most too  extravagant  to  be  worthy  of  an  argument. 
Even  those  who  advance  that  theory  are  obviously  ill 
at  ease,  and  but  half  aatisGed  with  their  own  expla- 
nation. If  sympathy  and  imagination  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  such  results,  why  have  they  not  been 
found  adequate  to  produce  them!  Why  have  the 
operators  always  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  particu- 
lar process,  instead  of  relying  upon  a  ceremony 
which  would  strike  the  imagination  as  well  as  the 
particular  process  that  they  use  ?  Why  do  they  not 
find  that  such  results  can  be  produced  by  a  magic 
wand,  as  well  as  by  the  human  hand  ? 

why  is  it  thai  both  operators  and  subjects,  when 
perfectly  honest  and  intelligent,  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  feel  an  efficacious  influence  from 
the  contact  of  the  hands  ?  Why  is  it  that  from  time 
immemorial,  frictions  with  the  human  band  have 
been  found  so  beneficial  in  soothing  pain  and  dis- 
persing local  inflammation  ?  Why  is  it  tliat  we  so 
of^n  feel  relief  when  our  own  hand  or  the  hand  of 
a  friend  is  gently  applied  upon  the  seat  of  pain  t  The 
human  band  is  not  a  mere  inert  agent.  It  certainly 
produces  effects  which  could  not  be  produced  by 
cloth,  metal,  or  any  other  subslnnce  that  might  be 
substituted  for  it. 

We  ask,  then,  why  and  how  the  human  hand  pro- 
duces auch  effects,  snd  feels  so  grateful  to  the  sick  r 
To  this  question  there  is  no  answer,  uoless  it  is  to 
be  found  in  that  doctrine  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  under  the  title  of  Neuroloov.  Thia 
science  explains  the  functions  of  the  brain,  showing 
that  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  complicated 
than  has  ever  been  conceived  by  phrenologists,  and 
that  it  is  the  great  regulator  of  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the- mind.     It  shows  that  every  part  of  tha 
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brain  mi  eveiy  part  of  the  body  emits  a  parUcnlar 
species  of  influence,  which,  when  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  constitutions,  termed  the  impressible, 
will  produce  powerful  effects,  either  salutary  or 
morbid. 

The  hands  are  the  conductors  of  a.  species  of  in- 
fluence which  is  highly  stimulating  and  efficient  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  influence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  generally  is  unpleasant,  while  the 
influence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head  is  very  pleasant.  The  influence 
of  one  of  the  fingers  ia  similar  to  that  of  electricity, 
the  influence  of  another  is  similst  to  that  of  galvan- 
ism, and  of  another  to  that  of  magnetism,  while  the 
thumb  emits  sn  influence  highly  invigorating  to  the 
muscular  system.  These  influences  come  from  the 
imponderable  secretions  of  the  human  constitution. 
(t  is  well  known  that  in  some  cases  the  secretion  of 
electricity  has  been  so  copious  as  to  cause  sparks  la 
be  given  off  by  the  person  thus  diseased  when  the 
hand  is  brought  near  to  »  good  conductor.  The  se- 
cretion of  heat,  galvanism  Slc,  may,  undoubtedly,  be 
at  limes  in  great  excess. 

Persons  in  whom  the  vital  action  is  strong,  and 
the  secretions  are  copious,  are  capable  of  operating 
with  great  efficiency  by  the  contact  of  the  hands. 
But  the  marvellous  results  of  such  Operations  depend 
less  upon  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  operator, 
than  upon  the  "impressibility"  of  the  patient. 

Some  individuals  may  be  excited  by  such  opera- 
tions beyond  all  control,  may  be  thrown  into  cata- 
lepsy, syncope,  or  even  monomania ;  or  by  changing 
ihe  style  of  the  operation,  may  be  made  sleepy  or 
stupid,  sick  or  restless,  or  may  be  soothed,  warmed, 
and  relieved  from  alt  unpleasant  sensations.  Yet 
upon  the  majority  of  persons  the  effects  would  be 
hut  slight.  Hence  we  see  why  many  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  expected  relief  from  Greatrakes.  The 
liability  to  be  affected  in  this  way  may  be  compared 
to  the  liability  lo  being  tickled.  Every  man  cannot 
be  tickled — neither  can  every  man  be  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  any  other  application  of  the  hands. 

These  results  having  been  produced  empirically, 
or  without  any  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
operation,  have  never  been  satisfactory  to  Qie  scienti- 
fic. Under  the  new  light  which  has  been  shed  upon 
the  subject  by  the  discoveries  of  Da.  BncBAN&N, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  understand  and  explain 
many  of  the  remarkable  facta  of  disease,  somnambu- 
lism, sympathy,  imagination,  and  the  influence  of  the 
human  hands,  which  have  heretofore  been  entirely 
unintelligible.  Neurolooy  is  an  experimental  sci- 
ence, demonstrating  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which 
are  performed  in  its  different  parts  by  exciting  or 
suppressing  the  action  of  the  organs  by  external 
means.  This  science,  which  is  entirely  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  bids  fair  to  originate  a  new  era  in  Mental 
Philosophy  and  in  the  principles  of  medicine. 

Marx  Anthony,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  chal- 
lenged Augustus,  who  took  no  further  notice  of  it, 
than  by  sending  back  ihia  answer :  "  If  Anthony  is 
weary  of  his  life,  there  are  other  ways  of  despatch; 
I  shall  not  trottblp  myself  to  be  his  executioner," 
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Anono  the  means  of  diffusing  sound  knowledge 
over  every  part  of  this  young  and  rising  nation,  the 
newspaper  press  is  most  prominent  and  most  regard- 
ed. If  the  conductors  were  always  able  and  dis- 
posed  to  aim  at  right  ends,  none  could  wish  for  ■. 
change  of  the  system.  But  whoever  will  calmly 
consider  the  matter  and  manner  of  a  very  large  part 
of  our  popular  journals,  must  confess  better  meana 
might  be  devised  to  spread  knowledge  and  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue.  To  say  nothing  of  the  paiw 
press,  or  that  exceedingly  popular  portion  which  is 
devoted  especially  to  fashion  and  romance,  there  ia 
much  reason  to  regret  that  so  few,  so  very  few  press- 
es, are  devoted  to  sound,  sober  science. 

While  the  price  of  books  is  comparatively  high, 
newspapers  are  abiudani  and  cheap.  Everybody 
reads  newspapers ;  and  many  read  nothing  else. 
Several  of  the  Eastern  publishers  are  turning  thia 
popular  mania  for  news  to  good  account.  The  New 
World  has  lately  issued  Licbig's  Animal  and  hit 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  These  works  were  prepar- 
ed for,  and  by  request  of,  the  chemical  section  of 
"The  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science."  The  latter  was  presented  in  1840,  the  for- 
mer was  presented  the  present  year. 

Except  the  celebrated  Btidgewaler  Treatises,  no 
work  has  lately  been  published  in  English,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  for  the  fame  of  the 
writer  or  interests  of  science.  No  work  has  so  soon 
attracted  so  much  public  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  The  author  received  a  medal  from 
the  "  Royal  Society  of  London,"  accompanied  by  the 
remark  from  the  PresiUeot,  one  of  England's  great- 
est and  wisest  peers,  that  he  could  not  determino 
"  whether  the  work  of  Professor  Liebig  had  con- 
ferred the  greatest  favor  on  Chemists  or  Physiolo- 
gists." In  spite  of  this  high  praise,  and  the  ex- 
tensive attainments  of  the  accomplished  author,  it 
has  been  suspected  his  books  are  not  perfect  i  indeed, 
what  human  work  ever  was  free  from  blemish  T 

The  first  remark  I  make  on  his  work  is,  that  Doctor 
Liebig  seems  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  his  pro- 
duction, and  speaks  in  a  tone  so  magisterial,  that 
whatever  of  truth  and  beauty,  nay,  even  sublimity, 
there  may  be  in  his  sentences,  much  of  their  worth 
and  weight  is  lost  to  many  of  our  sturdy  republican 
readers.     Speaking  of  his  co-Iaborators,  he  says : 

"  They  treat  these  sciences  like  the  vulgar,  who 
despise  foreign  literature  in  exact  proportion  to  theii 
ignorance  of  it,"  etc.  "  They  (inquirers  in  his  field 
of  research)  reject  chemistry  in  their  inquiry  into  the 
secrets  of  vitality," 

This  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  true  enough  of 
Germany,  but  every  American  physician  is  provided 
with  the  means,  and  ia  expected  to  make  chemistiy 
a  part  of  his  collegiate  studies:  eveu  our  Common 
Schools  do  not  "  reject"  it.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
natural  sciences  have  more  devoted  students  in  all 
oar  institutions  of  learning;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be 
saidthatSilliman.Hare,  Hitchcock, the  Rogera'.anda 
host  of  other  American  chemists  have  studied  in  *»iii. 
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That  this  learned  Geniiaii  is  not  entirely  iafalHble, ' 
tlwi  following  passage,  rrora  page  1 0,  will  show :        | 

"  The  venous  blood,  before  reselling  the  heart,  ia 
made  to  paea  through  the  liver :  the  arterial  blood, 
on  the  other  hand,  passes  through  the  kidneys  ;  and 
these  organs  separate  from  both  all  subsrances  in- 
capable of  contributing  to  nutrition." 

Whatever  advantage  physiology  may  derive,  and 
she  will  unquestionably  derive  much,  from  this  valu- 
able work,  its  worth  and  beauty  will  most  probably 
be  found  in  the  chemical  statistics  and  speculations. 
Some  of  his  suppositions  comprise  a  most  grand  and 
immense  view  of  minute  matter.  After  calculating 
the  amount  of  carbon  and  oxygen  reciprocally  con- 
sumed and  reproduced  by  exhalation  of  vegetables, 
and  respiration  of  animals,  he  shows  the  amount  of 
oxygen  consumed  by  one  man,  and  calculates  that 
without  this  counterbalancing  arrangement  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  earth  would  consume  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  in  about  three  hundred  and 
three  thousand  years.  Other  calculations  extend 
thia  period  to  about  a  million  of  years.  Others, 
again,  object,  and  Dr.  Liebig  himself  states,  that  as 
the  vases  and  other  vessels,  exhumed  at  Pompeii 
and  Hereulaneum,  contained  atmospheric  air  com- 
posed in  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  at  present, 
therefore  no  change,  in  the  ratio  of  its  ingredients, 
having  manifested  itself  in  eighteen  hundred  years, 
wehavesufficient  guarantee  for  its  future  continuance. 
This  may  be  so.  But  if  some  man,  of  sufficient  au- 
thori^  and  learning,  should  instruct  the  world  that 
the  shorter  lives  of  modem  men,  compared  with  the 
kntediluvians,  is  owing  to  the  diminished  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  should  assert  that 
the  ratio  may  remain  the  same,  white  the  actual 
quality  is  reduced,  would  not  the  known  relations  of 
respiration  to  gases,  and  all  the  facts  in  Chemistry, 
sustain  his  assertions  ?  Would  not  Geology  show 
many  facts  to  strengthen  this  hypothesis  ?  and  if  it 
were  asserted  that  animals  live  a  shorter  time  in  a 
less  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  for  that  reason — it  being 
assumed  that  there  is  less  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
now  than  formerly — men  are  shorter  lived  now  than 
they  were  five  thousand  years  since,  would  it  be  less 
difficult  to  illustrate  and  prove  this  theory  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  books  of  science  and  history,  than  to 
prove  the  elliplicily  of  the  Earth,  or  establish  either 
of  Kepler's  other  astronomical  laws?  Surely  it 
would  not. 

Every  advance  made  in  science  shows  that  the 
relation  of  things  is  regulated  by  "  weight  and  i 
hirr."  Thousands  of  facts,  in  every  branch  of  scie 
but  more  especially  Chomisliy  and  Dynamics  g 
rally,  prove  this.  Although  it  is  but  yesterday  tlie 
Atomic  theory  of  Chemistry,  or  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, the  laws  of  Kepler,  or  the  very  existence  of 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  Pallas,  Juno,  etc.,  Were  known, 
yet  all  these  principles  and  these  stars  continued  to 
do  their  office  as  integral  parts  of  the  mighty  Uni- 
verse, which,  great  as  it  is,  exists,  and  has  its  beino 
continued  by  the  agency  of  laws,  regular  and  immu- 
table, given  at  the  creation.  Every  advance  made 
in  science,  but  adds  to  the  echo  of  all  things, 
"  Tba  hud  thai  mads  ua  i*  Dlvlae  ;" 


an  echo  that  is  whispered  by  the  winds,  smiles  ftoia 
the  llowers,  thunders  in  the  clouds,  twinkles  in  the 
stars,  in  all  parts  of  our  Earth,  whether  we  will  see 
and  hear  or  not. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view,  that  ihe  power 

too  small ;  operates  too  slowly,  too  silently  ;  it  is 

it  appreciable.      But  let  us  remember  that  man  is 

the  creature  of  a  day,  his  perceptions  of  on  agent 

which  is  to  produce  its  results  on  a,  field  of  view  so 

must  be  feeble  ;  it  must  elude  his  observa- 

or,  at  best,  aiford  but  a  glimpse  to  the  wisest  of 

ere  they  are  hurried  from  the  stage  of  action, 

their  experience   and   mighty  conceptions,   loo 

great,  often,  for  utterance,  are  lost  to  the  world  for 

Several  arguments  have  been  framed  to  establish 
B  title  of  Religion  to  human  credence.     One  set 

writers  on  internal  evidence  have  shown,  or  at- 
tempted to  show,  an  accordance  between  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Supreme  and  the  nature  of  Religion.  This 
metho<f  is  not  strictly  logical,  and  has  not,  therefore, 
success.  Our  knowledge  of  God's  character  ' 
be  drawn  from  two  volumes,  those  of  Nature 
and  Grace  ;  our  knowledge  of  either  is  not  as  per- 
fect as  it  should  be.  To  assign  the  character  of  God 
from  our  limited  knowledge  of  his  works,  would  be 
as  absurd — more  so — than  to  infer  the  character  and 
history  of  a  kingdom  from  a  single  family.*  The 
Scriptures  undoubtedly  reveal  the  character  of  their 
Author  ;  but  an  argument  of  this  sort,  frum  ihein,  is 
not-  logically  conclusive.  For  a  work  on  logic  or 
mathematics  might  be,  in  the  whole,  consistent  with 
the  parts,  and  still  not  be  the  work  of  one  mind. 

Another  argument  ia  the  purer  morality  of  the 
Scriptures,  whose  ethics  are  at  variance  with  the 
known  evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart.  Thia 
remark  is  as  beautiful  as  true,  but  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, for  many  authors  cogently  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  some  who  never  heard  of  it,  have  com- 
mended and  practised  several  Christian  virtues  ,  as 
truth,  temperance,  chastity,  industry,  etc.  The  spring 
of  Christian  action  is  love  to  God,  which  never 
proutpted  heathen  moralists  or  modern  infidels  to 
write  their  elegant  moral  apothegms.  So  this  argu- 
ment is  not  conclusive. 

A  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  surprising 
pertinacity  with  which  the  early,  and  all  true  dis- 
ciples of  the  holy  Jesus,  sutTered  persecution,  and 
even  death,  ratlier  than  renounce  their  faith,  and  from 
the  consequent  triumph  and  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  many  thrilling 
illustrations  of  this  view  in  all  the  books  of  early 
annals,  there  are  nnmenius  instances  on  record,  and 
daily  occurring,  when  the  utmost  devotion  has  been 
shown  in  defence  of  things  and  sentiments,  not  only 
worthless,  but  absurd  .and  false.  An  honest  convic- 
tion is  not  always  an  indubitable  proof  of  verily  or 
even  worth. 

Another  argument,  perhaps  more  celebrated,  if  no^ 
more  conclusive  than  either  of  the  above,  is  that  of 
the  venerated  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy.  Thia 
is  an  answer  to  those  who  object  that  "  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  contains  many  things  contrary  to  rea- 
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son  and  haid  to  be  underetood."  The  learned 
Bishop  shows  that  if  this  objection  was  sufficient 
destroy  the  Christian's  faith,  it  equally  overthrew  all 
our  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in,  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world ;  for  in  it  we  see  and  believe  many 
things  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand.  All  these, 
though  more  or  less  useful,  some  of  them  incalculably 
valuable,  still  proceeded  little  further  than  to  show 
the  stability  of  that  foundation  on  which  the  exteraai 
evidences  of  Christianity  rest.  Chalmers  most  ably 
and  eioqnently  collated  and  epitomized  most  of  these 


But  still  another  step  was  taken  by  Erskine,  who 
made  a  noble  array  of  argiimenls  from  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  But  after  all 
these,  some  of  them  the  most  splendid  performances 
achieved  by  human  reasoning,  the  most  effectual  ex- 
positor of  Revelation,  is  Revelation  itself.  Still,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  all  science  leads  to,  and  magnifies 
its  Great  Authois  than  that  every  species  of  true 
science  may  serve  to  lead  the  human  mind  to  the 
pure  fountain,  the  source  and  object  of  human  being 
and  human  bliss.  So  that,  after  all  that  Watson, 
Jenyns,  Ijeslie,  Paley,  Dick,  Douglass,  etc.,  have 
given  to  the  world,  on  the  internal  and  external  re- 
lations and  truth  of  Revealed  and  Natural  theology, 
little  more  has  been,  or  can  be  done,  than  to  point 
the  way  to  the  true  source  of  satisfactory  explana- 
tions. No  wonder  that  Paul,  after  an  ardent  study 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
should,  af^r  experiencing  its  in  conclusiveness,  de- 
clare himself  as  he  does  in  Romans  xi.  33. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Liebig's,  like  those  of  Bnckland, 
Whewcll,  and  Kirliy,  is  an  elegant  commentary  on 
the  book,  or  rather  on  a  leaf  in  die  book  of  Nature ; 
and  most  conclusively  shows,  in  many  points  of  view, 
the  utter  inability  of  man  to  "  scan  the  ways  of  God," 
while  it  shows  the  vast  variety  of  human  powers. 
Had  Dr.  L.  selected  a  text  for  his  work,  perhaps 
none  more  appropriate  than  the  following  could  have 
been  found : 

"  He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time  ; 
also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  theii  heart,  so  that  »« 
man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the 
be^nning  In  the  end."     Bed.  iii.  11. 

However  much  we  may,  with  sjich  writers  as  Dr. 
L.,  admire  and  seek  to  explain  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  however  pleasing  and  instructive  such  works  are, 
as  well  to  the  mere  man  of  science,  as  to  the  humble 
Christian,  it  is  to  the  latter  they  afibrd  the  most  en- 
during pleasure.  He  looks  on  here  unaa^fSbd,  but 
not  tinedified,  and  expects  the  time  wheii  be  shall 
have  many  doubts  solved  and  explained,  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur  far  exceeding  the  most  extensive  and 
best  appointed  laboratory  in  the  earth.     Then, 

"  Oh !  Wyond  llMt  boUTDB, 

In  ihe  nil  cyele  of  iteiog  which  be^iu 
At  ihit  bnrad  tbrcBhold,  «llh  what  Talrer  fonn* 
Shall  the  greal  lav  of  change  and  progreu  dolba 
Itc  vorkin^f    Gcnlly,-~ao  bare  good  men  taught,— 
Gentlf,  and  without  grlsr,  the  old  sbiU  glida 
IdIo  the  new ;  (he  eternal  Bow  of  thinp, 
f  LUu  a  blight  rivir  ot  the  Geldi  of  hesTni, 

■  Bhall  jonrnej  onv^  U  parpatual  peaot." — Bar^m. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 


Fbou  the  trance,  once  endless  seenuog. 

Nations  have  awoke  at  last  1 
Man  his  spirit  is  redeemiag 
From  the  ihraldom  of  the  past 


Mind  hath  bvrst  the  bonds 
Ignorance  had  forged  for  her. 

Leaping  liken  mouniaia  torrent 
0  er  lis  rockv  barrier. 


Haili  for  ever  passed  away. 

Vainly  rulers  now  dissemble. 
Well  their  every  act  is  scann'd; 

Thrones  are  toii'ruig,  lyranis  tremble^ 
Their  deslriiction  is  at  baud. 


Nor  can  all  the  aid  restore  them 
Which  embattled  hosis  afford ; 

For  the  {tower  that  triumphs  o'er  them 
Is  a  mightier  thiin  the  sword. 

In  his  rights,  his  w;ortb,  beheving, 
Man  with  re^  jxjmp  hath  done; 

Mind  a  rict'ry  is  achieving. 
Such  as  war  bath  never  woo. 

Only  to  tlie  Omnipresent, 
Willingly  we  bend  the  knee. 

And  alike,  m  king  or  peasant. 
See  hut  mortals  frail  as  we. 

Fearlessly  the  tmih  is  [Hobine 
SfFlenis  lime  hath  render'd gray; 

Bland  h^'pociisy  disrobing, 
Tearing  falsehuod's  mask  away. 

Science,  of  her  (oil  unsparing, 
Namre's  mysteries  to  eipTore, 

Enters,  with  a  fearless  daring, 
Paths  she  never  trod  before. 

Prom  eormplion's  mists  which  slirouded 

Fair  Religion's  form  in  ni)[ht, 

She  is  coming  forth  unclouded 

In  a  blaze  of  heavenly  light '. 

Testing,  byiuvesiigation, 

Everytlung,  however  sage, 
Building  on  a  sore  fuundauon. 

Is  (he  Spirit  of  (he  Age. 

Scornios  creeds,  however  hoary, 
Which  man's  intellect  disgrace, 

Pcanting  out  the  path  of  glory 
Destined  for  (lie  human  race. 

Speed  th^,  G^eed  it  on  its  missioa— 
Speed  it  in  its  work  of  good. 

Teaching  man  his  true  nosiiioa, 
Univeraal  Brotherhood ! 


New  Vobx,  Jau.ie,1843. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN. 

Wb  have  no  doubt  ihat  our  readers  will  be  grati- 
fied with  the  treat  which  we  have  provided  for  them 
in  this  accurate  representation  of  the  bouse  and 
grounds  where  the  immortal  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  first  drew  his  breath.  The  Rev.  George 
B.  Cheever  has  kindly  afforJed  us  a  short  article 
upon  this  engraving  and  autograph,  and  we  believe 
we  shall  add  to  the  interen  of  the*eatire  subject  by 
talcing  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  quotations  from  bis 
very  able  and  eloquent  review  of  Soutbey's  Life  of 
Bunyan,  which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  April.  1833.  That  review  excited  great 
attention  when  it  appeared,  and  wilt  richly  repay  all 
who  may  peruse  its  charming  pages. 

This,  then,  is  the  house  in  which  John  Bunyan 
was  bom!  It  is  a  sweet  place,  surely,  and  fit,  in  its 
lural  retirement,  to  be  the  cradle  of  genius.  It  is 
among  the  trees.  I  should  like  to  live  in  such  a 
place.  What  a  beautiful  thick  wood  on  one  side  of 
the  cottage,  with  those  tall  trees  overtopping  it! 
Many  a  dream  of  hia  own  Beulah  the  child  Bunyan 
had,  while  wandering  and  playing  among  those  trees. 
There  is  a  fence,  over  which  he  might  have  im- 
agined himself  stealing  away  into  Qy-path  Meadow, 
and  into  the  grounds  or  Giant  Despair.  And  that 
little  door  at  the  comer  of  the  cottage,  it  reminds 
one  of  ihe  Wicket  Gate,  through  which  all  must 


enter,  who  would  be  pilgrims.  The  house  liaelf 
baa  a  rustic  rudeness  and  simplicity,  but  to  my  mind 
it  is  more  beautiful  than  any  palace  in  England  ;  and 
if  there  be  neatness  and  content  inside,  it  is  more 
than  you  can  find  in  most  palaces.  This  house  is 
in  the  village  of  Elstow,  about  a  mile  from  Bedford, 
and  here  John  Bunyan  was  horn  in  1628. 

Some  twenty-five  years  afterwards  he  was  bom 
again,  and  began  to  preach  the  gospel.  For  this  ihey 
put  him  ia  prison,  he  declaring  thai  "  if  be  were  out 
of  the  prison  to-day,  be  would  preach  the  gospel  to- 
morrow, by  the  help  of  God."  He  was  a  prisoner 
twelve  years  in  Bedford  jail,  hut  be  had  a  kind 
keeper,  and  the  last  four  years  they  gave  him  so 
much  liberty  that  he  attended  the  Baptist  meeting, 
and  even  preached  the  gospel,  so  that  in  the  eleventh 
year  the  congregation  chose  him  for  their  pastor.  It 
waa  during  this  famouaimprisoomentthalbe  produced 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  ibe  book  was  doubtless 
published  just  before  bis  release,  or  at  the  time  of  it. 
The  imprisonment  ended  in  1672,  commencing  in 
1660,  when  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  old.  This 
work,  therefore,  was  composed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  age  of  thirty-two  and  that  of  forty-four. 
The  tenth  edition  of  it  had  been  published  in  1685, 
and  Bunyan  died  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Next  to  seeing  the  bouse  in  which  Bunyan  waa 
bom,  is  the  sight  of  bis  band-writing.  Here  it  is  ; 
and  what  a  characteristic,  honest,  stout,  hearty,  and 
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eponUneous  chirograph^  !  It  is  just  such  a  sigua- 
ture,  methiaks,  as  Banyan's  favorite  pilgrim,  the  good, 
opea-hearted,  honest-heaned  Chriatiaii,  wotUd  have 
given  his  name  in.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  character  of  Christian  is  a  true  delineation 
of  the  character  of  Bunyan.  And  this  is  the  hand 
in  which  he  wrote  that  blessed  book,  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress !  What  would  we  not  give  ibr  the  original 
manuscript ! 

"  Among  the  host  of  venerated  names  that  adorn 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  should 
select  five,  as  indicating  the  most  original  and  pow- 
erful minds  that  England  ever  nourished,  they  would 
be  these :  Dr.  Henry  More,  John  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  and  John  Bunyan.  Of  these,  for  onginahty 
of  genius,  Bunyan  stands  in  the  foremost  rank.  Com- 
pare his  intellectual  discipline  with  that  of  Shak- 
speare, and  it  will  be  found,  that,  though  neither  of 
thero  had  much  to  bonst  on  the  score  of  education, 
Shakapeare's  was  iinmeacurably  superior.  Almost 
the  only  books  Bunyan  ever  res^  (at  least  before  he 
wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress)  were  the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  and  two  volumes,  The  Plain  Man's 
Pathway  to  Heaven,  and  The  Practice  of  Piety, 
vhich  formed  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife.  Of 
this  latter  book,  composed  by  Bayley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  more  than  fifty  editions  are  said  to  have 
been  published  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years. 

"  Bunyan,  more  than  others,  was  a  mind  from  the 
people.  He  worked  his  way  out  of  the  ignorance 
and  vice  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  against  much 
opposition,  and  with  scarcely  the  slightest  aid  from 
any  of  bis  fellow-creatures.  His  genius  pursued  a 
path  dictated  by  his  piety,  and  one  that  no  other 
being  in  the  world  ever  pursued  before  him.  The 
ii»ht  that  first  broke  through  his  darkness  was  from 
Heaven.  It  found  him,  even  that  being  who  wrote 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  coarse,  profane,  boisterous, 
and  almost  brutal.  It  shone  before  him,  and  with  a 
single  eye  be  followed  it,  till  his  native  City  of  De- 
struction could  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  distance, — 
till  his  moral  deformities  fell  from  him,  and  his  gar- 
ments became  purity  and  light.  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  his  teacher  ;  the  very  disciphne  of  his  intellect 
was  a  spiritual  discipline  ;  the  conRicts  that  his  soul 
sustained  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness  were  the  very 
sources  of  his  intellectual  strength. 

"  Of  the  best  part  of  our  language,  Bunyan  was  a 
master — he  became  so  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It 
vaa  his  book  of  all  learning ;  for  years  he  studied  it 
as  for  his  life.  No  bewildered  mariner,  in  a  crazy 
bark,  on  an  unknown  sea,  amid  sunken  reefs  and  dan- 
gerous shallows,  ever  pondered  his  chart  with  half 
the  earnestness.  It  was  as  if  life  or  death  de- 
mded  on  every  time  he  opened  it,  and  every  line 
'  The  Scriptures  were  wonderful  things' 
to  him.  The  fear  of  '  those  sentences  that  stood 
against  me,  as  sometimes  I  thought  they  every  one 
did,  made  me  with  careful  heart  and  watchful  eye, 
with  great  fearfulness,  in  turn  over  every  leaf,  and 
with  much  diligence,  mixed  with  trembling,  lo  con- 
sider every  sentence  with  its  natural  force  and  lati- 
tude.' Now  would  he  '  lean  into  the  boaom  of  that 
promise,  that  yet  he  feared  did  shut  its  heart  against 
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him.  Now  also  I  would  labor  to  take  the  word  u 
God  hath  laid  it  down,  without  restraining  the  natii> 
ral  force  of  one  syllable  thereof  Oh !  what  did  I 
now  see  in  that  blessed  sixth  of  John,  "  and  him 
that  comes  to  mo,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." — Oil, 
many  a  pull  hath  my  heart  had  with  Satan  for  that 
blessed  sixth  of  John  !■ — A  word  !  a  word !  to  leso 
a  weary  soul  upon,  that  it  might  not  sink  for  ever  I 
'twas  that  I  hunted  for !  Yea,  of^n,  when  I  hare 
been  making  to  the  promise,  1  have  seen  as  if  ihs 
Lord  would  refuse  my  soul  for  ever — I  was  oilen  as 
if  I  had  run  upon  the  pikes,  and  as  if  the  Lord  had 
thrust  at  me,  to  keep  me  from  him  aa  with  a  flaming 

"  Here  is  the  secret  of  his  knowledge  of  (he  Bible ; 
and  his  intense  study  of  the  Bible  is  &e  secret  of  the 
purity  of  his  English  style.  The  fervor  of  the  poet's 
soul,  acting  through  the  medium  of  such  a  language 
as  he  learned  from  our  common  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  has  produced  some  of  the  most  admira- 
ble specimens  in  existence  of  the  homely  power  and 
familiar  beauty  of  the  English  tongue.  There  are 
passages  even  in  the  '  Grace  Abounding,'  which,  for 
homely  fervidness  and  power  of  expression,  might 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  anything  in  the  most  ad- 
mired authors,  and  not  sufler  in  the  comparison.  As 
long  as  the  Bible,  in  its  present  translation,  is  the 
property  of  all  who  read  English,  while  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  the  book  of  the  people,  and  the  merit  of 
Shaispeare  rightly  appreciated,  we  need  not  feai  xBf 
great  corruption  in  the  English  tongue. 

"  We  know  of  no  other  work  in  which  we  take  a 
deeper  sympathetic  interest  in  all  the  circumstancea 
of  danger,  trial,  or  happiness,  befalling  the  hero. 
The  honesty,  integrity,  o pen-he artedness,  humor, 
simplicity,  and  deep  sensibility  of  Christian's  char- 
acter, make  us  love  him — ^nor  is  there  a  character 
depicted  in  all  English  literature  that  stands  oat  to 
the  mind  in  bolder  truth  and  originality.  There  is 
a.  wonderful  charm  and  truth  to  nature,  in  Christian's 
manifest  growth  in  grace  and  wisdom.  What  a  dif- 
ferent being  is  Christian  on  the  Delectable  Moim- 
tains,  or  in  the  land  Beulah,  and  Christian  when  he 
(irst  set  out  on  his  Pilgrimage  !  And  yet  he  is  al- 
ways the  same  being ;  we  recognise  him  at  once. 
The  change  is  not  of  the  original  features  of  his 
character,  but  a  change  into  the  character  of  the 
'  Lord  of  the  Way,' a  gradual  imbuing  with  his  spirit, 
a  change,  in  Paul's  expressive  language,  '  from  glory  - 
to  glory  into  the  same  image.'  In  proportion  as  he  ar- 
*  B  nearer  the  Celestial  City,  he  shines  brighter, 
character  unfolds  in  greater  richness,  he  com- 
mands more  veneration  from  us,  without  losing  any 
of  our  affection.  As  we  witness  his  steadily  in- 
creasing lustre,  we  think  of  that  beautiful  Scripture 
image — '  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  tight, 
that  shineth  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  Perfect 
Day.'  From  being  an  unwary  Pilgrim,  just  setting 
out,  with  all  the  rags  of  the  City  of  Destruction 
about  him,  and  the  burden  of  guilt  bending  him  down, 
he  becomes  that  delightful  character,  an  experienced 
Christian  ;  with  the  robe  given  him  by  the  Shining 
Ones  shining  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  roll  of 
assurance    becommg    clearer,    and   faith    growing 
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Kml  Beems  to  expand  tritli  the  glory  of  the  subject. 
The  description  of  Christian's  and  Hupeful's  en- 
rance  up  mrough  the  regions  of  the  air  into  the 
[Celestial  City,  preceded  by  the  touching  account  of 
heir  passing  the  River  of  Death,  though  composed 
)(  the  simplest  materials,  and  depicted  in  the  sint- 
)lest  language,  with  Scripture  imagery  almost  eiclu- 
(ivcly,  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  passages  in 
Bnghsh  literature.  The  Shining  Ones,  and  the 
>eauty  and  glory  of  their  conversation  ;  the  Angels 
ind  their  melodious  notes  ;  the  Pilgrims  among  them, 
in  Heaven  as  it  were  before  they  came  at  it  ;'  the 
:ily  itself  in  view,  and  all  the  bells  ringing  for  joy 
}f  their  welcome  ;  '  the  warm  and  Joyful  thoughts 
iliey  had  about  their  own  dwelling  there  with  such 
company,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever  ;'  the  letters  of 
^Id  written  over  the  gate  ;  the  transfiguntlion  of  the 
men  as  they  entered,  and  the  raiment  put  on  them, 
ihat  shone  like  gold ;  the  harps  and  crowns  given 
them,  '  the  harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns  ia 
lokcn  of  honor ;'  the  bells  in  the  city  liugiog  again 
for  joy ;  the  shout  of  welcome, '  Enter  ye  into  the 
joy  of  our  Lord  ;'  the  men  themselves  singing  with 
1  loud  Toice,  *  Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
[Ktwer  be  unto  Him  that  siiteih  upon  the  throne,  and 
imto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever !' " 


NAPOLEON'S  SACRinCE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Nevek  was  there  a  conqueror  who  fired  more  can- 
non, fought  more  batiles,  or  overthrew  more  thrones 
than  Napoleon.  But  we  cannot  appreciate  the  de- 
gree and  quantity  of  his  glory,  without  weighing  the 
means  he  possessed,  and  tlie  results  which  he  ac- 
::on^liBbed.  Enough  for  our  present  purpose  wilt 
!>e  gained,  if  we  set  before  us  ihe  mere  resources  of 
Icsh  and  blood  which  he  called  into  play,  from  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1804  down  to  his 
eventful  exit.  At  that  time  he  had,  as  he  declared 
lo  Lord  Wentworth,  an  army  on  foot  of  480,000. 
Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  different  levies  made 
from  1S04  till  1814.  [ToUl  of  men,  2,965.865.] 
This  detail,  which  is  derived  from  Napoleon's  offi- 
cial journal,  the  Moniteur,  under  the  several  dales, 
is  deficient  in  the  excess  which  was  raised  beyond 
the  levies  ;  but  even  if  we  deduct  the  casualties,  as 
well  as  the  300,000  men  disbanded  in  1815,  we 
shall  be  under  the  mark  in  affinning  that  he  slaugh- 
tered 2,500,000  human  beings,  and  those  all  French- 
men. But  we  have  to  add  thousands  aikd  lens  of 
thousands  of  Germans,  Swiss,  Poles,  Italians,  Nea- 
politans, and  Illyrians,  whom  he  forced  under  his 
eagles  ;  and,  at  a  moderate  computation,  those  cannot 
have  fallen  short  of  500,000.  It  is  obviously  Just  to 
assume  that  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  adversaries  was  equal  lo  that  against 
which  they  were  brought.  Here,  thnn,  are  our  data 
for  asserting  that  the  latter  years  of  his  glory  were 
purchased  at  no  less  expense  than  6,000,000  of  hu- 
man lives.  This  horrible  inroad  on  the  lairest  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Europe,  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  every  conquered  territory,  and  the 
,   erasure  of  his  name  from  the  reeords  of  dominion. 
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THE    RHINOCEROS. 

I'he  rhinoceros  isaninhabitantof  most  of  the  warm- 
er and  milder  parta  of  Africa,  of  India,  of  the  coun- 
tries lying  between  India  and  China,  and  of  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  Some  contemporary 
naturalists  have  been  disposed  to  recognise  four  living 
varieties  of  this  animal, — denominated  the  African, 
the  Suinatran, the  Indian,  andthc  Javan.  We  shall, 
however,  in  our  present  article,  find  it  convenient  to 
neglect  minute  distinctions,  and  consider  the  rhino- 
ceros simply  in  its  one-horned  or  iwo-horned  charac- 


The  one-homed,  or  Asiatic  rhinoceros,  is  a  bulky 
and  clumsy  looking  animal,  the  specific  character  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  sin;>;le  black  horn,  placed  near 
ilie  end  of  the  snout.  Its  stature  seems  to  vary  from 
five  to  seven  feet,  and  its  length  from  nine  to  eleven. 
lis  general  appearance  is  of  the  most  massy  charac- 
ter, exceoding  in  this  respect  the  elephant,  from  the 
comparative  shortness  of  its  legs.  The  neck  is  very 
short ;  the  slioulders  are  thick  and  heavy  ;  the  body 
is  thick,  juts  out  at  the  sides,  and  lias  a  hollow  in  the 
back;  the  belly  hangs  low  ;  the  legs  are  short,  thick, 
and  strong  ;  the  feet,  which  do  not  in  any  part  project 
much  beyond  the  thick  legs,  are  divided  into  three 
hoofs,  placed  nearly  vertically,  and  the  middlemost 
of  which  IB  the  largest  and  most  rounded,  'i'he  body 
is  clothed  with  an  exceedingly  thick  and  rough  skin, 
not  penetrable  by  ordinary  weapons,  destitute  of  hair, 
but  covered  more  or  less  with  a  sort  of  irregular 
incrustation  which  has  been  improperly  denominated 
"  scales."  The  skin  is,  about  the  neck,  gathered 
into  large  folds;  a  fold  also  extends  between  the 
ahoulJera  and  fore  legs,  and  another  from  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  to  the  thighs,  so  that  the  animal  has 
the  appearance  of  being  clad  in  arraor.  Between 
the  foI.lK  of  iht*  thick  skin,  the  cuticle,  which  is  lefl 


bare,  la  soft  and  easily  penetrable.  The  general 
color  of  the  skin  may  be  called  dark  gray,  with  a 
tmge  of  violet.  To  consider  it  in  its  parts  ;— tho 
formofthe  head  is  compact, and  somewhat  triangular; 
the  sides  of  the  under  jaw  stand  very  wide  asunder, 
slanting  outwards  to  the  lower  edge,  and  backward 
to  the  nSck ;  the  edges  turn  outward  from  this  struc- 
ture of  the  bones,  and  the  head  necessarily  appears 
very  large.  The  number  of  the  teeth  is  thirty,  ^irty- 
two,  or  thirty-four,  according  to  the  species.  That 
pan  of  the  head  which  reaches  from  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  horn  to  the  upper  lip  may  be  called  the 
nose  ;  it  is  very  tliick  and  bulky,  much  wrinkled,  has 
a  circular  sweep  downward  to  the  nostrils,  and,  when 
viewed  in  front,  the  whole  of  this  portion,  from  the 
top  of  the  horn  to  the  verge  of  the  lower  lip,  has  soma 
resemblance  to  a  bell.  The  under  lip  is  like  thatof 
an  ox,  but  the  upper  has  more  resemblance  to  Uiat 
of  the  horEe,  and  in  the  domestic  state  he  is  observed 
to  use  it  as  that  creaiure  does  in  gathering  up  hay 
from  the  rack  or  grass  from  the  ground.  The  rhino- 
ceros has  also  the  power  of  extending  this  lip  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  nose,  and  then 
drawingii  toapoinl.  In  this  particular  he  reeemblea 
the  tapir.  With  the  instrument  thus  formed,  and 
which  in  some  measure  serves  the  same  end  as  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  the  animal  can  take  op  and 
grasp  with  great  force  the  smallest  substances.  In 
the  wild  state  he  appears  to  employ  it,  with  the  aid 
of  his  tongue,  in  breaking  off  the  branches  of  trees, 
which  form  a  principal  part  of  his  food.  This  lip  is 
very  soft,  and  appears  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  senso 
of  feeling  in  the  beast,  which  of  ail  its  senses  seema 
to  be  the  most  defective.  The  nostrils  are  situated 
remarkably  low,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  from  it. 
rtie  eyes  are  very  small,  much  resembling  those  of 
1  hog  in  shape,  and  placed  nearer  to  the  nose  than  in 
any  other  quadruped.  There  are  few  points  regard- 
ing any  known  animal  on  which  we  have  such  op- 
posite statements  as  the  sight  of  the  rhinoceros. 
We  find  that  those  who  have  studied  the  animal  in 
jnfinement  do  not  mention  its  sight  as  defective,  but 
ither  describe  all  its  senses,  except  that  of  feeling, 
)  particularly  acute ;  whilst  travellers  who  have 
observed  it  in  the  natural  state  infer  that  its  eight  is 
lot  very  quick,  as  it  always  makes  a  straight- forward 
:harge  when  attacked,  and  suffers  the  hunters  to 
.pproach  very  near  without  seeming  to  perceive 
tnem.  These  circomaiances  are  perhaps  quite  as 
well  accounted  for  by  the  awkwatil  structure  of  ils 
limbs,  neck,  iScc,  and  its  hard  bulky  body,  by  which 
it  is  prevented  from  turning  with  facility  or  speed  ; 
and  by  the  conlidencn  of  the  animal  in  its  own  powers, 
and  the  protection  of  its  almost  impenetrable  hide. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  this  must  still  remain  an 
open  question,  we  are  inclined  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Barrow,  who  indi- 
cates causes  and  compensations,  which  certainly  do 
exist  somewhere  in  all  cases  of  peculiar  structure  oi 
position. 

After  mentioning  the  peculiar  position  of  the  eyes 
in  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  extreme  minuteness  wUch 
would  seem  to  rendf^r  them  of  small  use  to  so  huge 
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a  creature,  he  adds  : — "  But  nature,  tdmya  provident, 
baa  remedied  this  inconvenience  by  placing  them  in 
projecting  eocketa,  in  which  they  tarn  in  all  directions 
UtEe  those  of  the  little  chameleon.  Had  the  eyes  been 
placediniheuauai  pan  of  the  face,  just  below  the  pro- 
jecting forehead,  which  ia  very  large,  the  visual  rays 
wouldnare  embraced  only  about  180  degrees,  or  half 
of  the  horizon ;  whereas,  in  the  present  position,  they 
have  a  much  greater  scope,  being  able,  I  should  sup- 
pose, without  any  motion  (if  the  head,  to  sweep  from 
860  to  270  degrees." — 'Southern  Africa,' vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  Barrow  in  this  passage 
speaks  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  ;  but  in  the  two 
species  ihere  does  not  appear  any  difference  in  the 
size  or  position  of  the  eye.  The  ears  are  large,  erect, 
pointed,  nnd  garnished  with  some  stiff  black  hairs, 
which  appear  nowhere  else  eicept  on  the  tail,  which 
is.  slender,  and  flattened  at  the  end. 

We  now  come  to  that  singular  and  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  rhinoceros — its  horn — which  we  have 
reserved  for  particular  description.  This  we  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  LieuL  White,  of  the  United  States 
ifjavy,  in  his '  Voyage  to  Cochin  China :' — "  The  horn 
of  this  rhinoceros  ia  formed  mnch  like  a  limpet-ahell, 
but  more  pointed  ;— at  its  base  it  is  generally  about 
six  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide,  and  it  protrudes 
about  six  or  eight  inches.  There  is  a  shallow  con- 
cavity occupying  the  whole  base,  resembling  the  lim- 
pet ^so  in  this  respect.  To  judge  of  the  goodness 
of  a  rhinoceros  horn,  this  concave  part  is  put  to  the 
ear,  and  the  greater  the  noise,  resembling  that  of  the 
waves  on  the  seabeach,  the  better  the  horn  is  judged 
to  be  by  the  Chinese."  Some  naturalists  describe 
the  horn  as  solid,  6xed,  and  attached  to  the  bone  of 
the  nose ;  but  it  is  certainly  coonecled  with  the  skin 
only,  and  is  capable  of  motion.  The  structure  of  the 
horn  aeems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  horns  of 
animals  are  merely  the  result  of  a  particular  modifi- 
cation  of  hair  ;  it  is  so  fibrous  that  it  seems  to  be  no 
more  dian  an  agglutination  of  hairs.  Its  use  appears 
to  be  that  of  a  defensive  weapon,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  uprooting  or  rending  the  animal's  food.  In 
a  state  of  confinement,  jt  has  been  observed  that  he 
strikes  with  it  in  his  momenta  of  fury,  and  employs 
it  to  rend  and  destroy  that  which  has  yielded  to  bis 
efforts  i  it  is  also  brought  more  into  use  than  any 
other  part  in  all  cases  where  the  employment  of  force 
is  necessary.  It  is  particularly  adapted  by  its  form 
to  be  made  into  cups.andismuchapplied  to  thatuse. 
Thunberg  says :  "  It  is  generally  believed  that  goblets 
made  of  the  horns  in  a  turner's  lalhe,  will  discover 
any  poisonous  draught  that  is  put  into  them  by  making 
the  liquor  ferment  until  it  runs  quite  out  of  the  goblet. 
Such  goblets  are  frequently  set  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  are  regarded  as  suitable  presents  to  kings,  persons 
of  distinction,  or  particular  friends  ;  or  else  they  aro 
aold  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fifty  rix- 
doUars  a  goblet.  When  I  tried  these  horns,  both 
wrought  and  unwrought, — both  old  and  young  horns, 
— with  several  sorts  of  poison, — weak  as  well  as 
strong, — I  observed  not  the  least  motion  or  efferves- 
cence ;  and  when  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  other  similar  substance,  was  poured  into  one  of 
these  horns,  there  arose  only  a  few  bubbles,  produced 


by  the  air  which  bad  been  enclosed  in  the  pores  of 
the  horn,  and  which  was  now  disengaged  from  it." 

Besides  the  use  of  its  horns  for  goblets  and  handles 
of  swords  and  daggers,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  animal  which  is  not  employed  medicinally  in  the 
countries  it  inhabits.  The  hide  is  much  in  request 
for  shields  in  most  countries  where  it  can  be  procur- 
ed ;  and  an  extravagant  price  is  sometimes  paid  for 
it.  Burckhardt  sometimes  saw  as  much  as  four  or 
five  Spanish  dollars  paid  for  a  piece  four  inches  long 
and  one  thick. 

The  rhinoceros  lives  in  shady  forests  adjoining 
rivers,  or  in  the  swampy  jungles  with  which  its  native 
country  abounds.  It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud 
like  the  hog ;  it  also  grunts  like  that  animal,  and  its 
flesh  is  said  to  have  much  resemblance  to  pork,  though 
of  a  coarser  grain  and  stronger  taste.  Its  chief  food 
appears  to  consist  of  roots,  small  branches  of  trees, 
and  succulent  plants,  some  of  which  are  harsh  and 
prickly.  The  rhinoceros  is  a  solitary  animal ;  and 
the  female  produces  one  at  a  birth.  The  growth  of 
the  young  is  very  gradual,  as  at  the  age  of  two  years 
it  scarcely  attains  half  its  height.  The  rhinoceros, 
though  possessed  of  great  strength,  and  said  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  either  the  tiger  or  elephant, 
is  quiet  and  inoffensive  when  not  provoked  ;  but,  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  its  undistinguishing  rage  is 
exceedingly  terrible,  being  enabled,  by  its  astonishing 
strength,  to  beat  down  orasidemost  things  that  oppose 
its  straight-forward  course. 

Much  that  has  been  said  above  will  be  understood 
to  apply  as  well  to  the  two-homed  as  lo  the  one-hom- 
ed rhinoceros.  The  principal  difference  between 
them  is,  that  the  African  variety  has  an  additional  horn 
of  a  smaller  size  situated  nearer  the  forehead,  and  the 
skin  is  not  thrown  into  the  folds  ao  remarkably  as  iu 
the  Asiatic  variety.  Mr.  Sparmann  dissected  a  two- 
homed  rhinoceros,  not  of  the  largest  size,  though  it 
measured  seven  feet  high,  eleven  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  twelve  feet  in  the  girth.  He  observed  that  the 
viscera  greatly  resembled  those  of  the  horse ;  the 
stomach,  however,  resembled  rather  that  of  the  hog, 
or  man.  It  had  no  gall-bladder,  in  this  again  resem- 
bling the  horse.  There  were  no  fore-teeth,  and  the 
tongue  was  perfectly  soft  and  smooth.  The  kidneys 
were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  milt  was  (bur 
feet  long  and  one  foot  broad  ;  the  heart  was  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  nearly  as  broad ;  the  skin  was  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  on  the  back,  and  still  thicker,  though 
less  compact,  on  the  sides ;  and  the  anterior  horn, 
which  is  the  longest,  was  a  foot  long  and  five  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  the  shape  was  in  both  horns 
conical,  with  the  tips  inclining  backward,  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  two-homed  variety  has  never  in 
modem  times  been  brought  to  Europe ;  yet  it  was 
much  better  known  than  the  Asiatic  variety  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  generally  represented  with  two  horns 
in  the  coins  and  sculptures  of  the  Romans.  The 
one-homed  variety  seems  to  have  been  earlier  known 
than  the  other,  though  it  did  not  afterwards  become 
such  an  object  of  familiar  knowledge  to  the  Romans. 
It  is  probably,  also,  the  Indian  ass  with  one  horn, 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Pompey  introduced  it  into 
the  games  of  the  Roman  circus  ;    but,  from  the  time 
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o(  th«  f^l  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  so  completely 
lost  sight  of,  that,  prior  to  the  1 6th  centuiy,  natuialisis 
were  A  opinion  that  it  had  never  existed,  or  that  if 
•o,  it  was  extinct.  When,  however,  the  Portuguese 
doubledthe  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  the  way  to 
India,  the  one-horned  variety  again  became  known, 
and  specimens  were  brought  to  Europe  ;  the  first  wsa 
in  the  year  1513 ;  but  the  first  that  appeared  in  Eng- 
land was  not  until  1684,  They  have  never  been 
very  common,  however,  as  objects  of  curiosity  in 
Europe.  The  one  represented  in  our  wood-cut,  which 
is  copied  from  the  splendid  >  Histoire  Naturelle  dee 
Mammifdrea,' by  GeofTroy  St.  Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvier, 
drew  much  attention  in  1815  at  Paris,  to  which  place 
It  was  taken  af^r  having  formed  part  of  a  menagerie 
in  this  country,  to  which  it  bad  been  brought  from 

This  rhinoceros  was  still  young,  and  habitoally 
indicated  an  exceedingly  mild  disposition,  being  very 
obedient  to  his  keeper,  whose  caresses  he  seemed  to 
receive  with  much  satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  at  such  times  it 
was  dangerous  to  approach  him.  He  then  made  pro- 
digious efTorls  to  break  his  chains  and  escape  from 
his  bondage  ;  but  the  offer  of  bread  and  fruits  seldom 
failed  to  succeed  in  soothing  his  most  terriblepaBsioDS. 
Those  persons  found  the  most  favor  with  him  who 
ministered  the  most  to  his  gormandizing  appetites  ; 
and  when  they  appeared,  he  exhibited  his  satisfaction 
and  expectation  by  opening  his  mouth  and  extending 
to  them  his  Jong  upper  lip.  The  narrow  limits  of  the 
cage  in  which  he  was  shut  up,  did  not  allow  him  to 
manifest  much  of  intelligence.  The  great  object  of 
the  keeper  was  to  make  him  forget  his  strength  or 
forego  its  exercise.  Hence,  nothing  calculated  to 
awaken  his  conscionsness  of  power  was  required  from 
him.  To  open  his  mouth,  to  move  his  head  to  the 
right  or  left,  to  lift  his  leg,  dec,  were  the  only  acts  by 
which  he  was  requested  to  testify  his  obedience.  His 
great  strength,  and  the  fear  that  in  one  of  his  passions 
he  might  break  his  cage,  ensured  to  him  the  moat 
mild  and  soothing  treatment,  and  he  was  scrupulously 
rewarded  for  the  least  thing  he  was  required  to  do.  In 
spite  of  such  an  unfavorable  situation,  the  distinction 
he  made  of  persons,  and  the  great  attention  he  paid 
to  orerVthing  that  passed  around,  demonstrated  that, 
in  more  favorable  circumstances,  his  intelligence 
might  have  been  more  strikingly  manifested. 
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It  is  the  duly  of  every  one  to  take  some  active 
part  as  actor  on  the  stage  of  life.  Some  aeem  to 
think  they  can  vegetate,  as  it  were,  without  being 
anything  in  particular.  Man  was  not  made  to  rust 
out  his  life.  It  is  expected  he  should  "  act  well  his 
part."  He  must  be  something.  He  hss  a  work  to 
perform,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  to.  We  axe 
not  placed  here  to  grow  up,  pass  through  the  various 
stages  of  life,  and  then  die,  without  having  done  any- 
thing for  the  benefil  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  pnn- 
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ciple  in  the  creed  of  the  Mahometans  that  every  one 
should  have  a  trade.  No  Christian  doctrine  could 
be  better  than  that.  Is  a  man  to  be  brought  up  in 
idleness !  Is  he  to  live  upon  the  wealth  which  his 
ancestors  have  acquired  by  frugal  industry  ?  Is  he 
placed  here  to  pass  through  life  like  an  automaton  ? 
Has  he  nothing  to  perform  ag  a  citizen  of  the  worid  ? 
A  man  who  does  nothing,  is  useless  to  his  country 
Bs  an  inhabitant.  A  man  who  does  nothing  is  a  mere 
cipher.  He  does  not  fulfil  the  obligations  for  which 
he  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  when  h-.  diej,  he 
has  not  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do. 
He  is  a  mere  blank  in  creation.  Some  are  born 
with  riches  and  honors  upon  their  heads.  But  does 
it  follow  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  their  career 
through  life  ?  Thero  are  certain  duties  for  every  one 
to  perform.  Be  Something.  Don't  live  like  a  her- 
mit and  die  nnregretted. 

See  that  young  man,  no  matter  what  are  his  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  has  no  particular  business  to  pur- 
sue, he  will  not  accomplish  much.  Perhaps  he  has 
a  father  abundantly  able  to  support  him.  Perhaps 
that  father  has  labored  hard  to  obtain  a  competence 
that  is  sufficient  for  his  sons  to  lii'B  in  idleness. 
Can  they  go  abroad  with  any  degree  of  self-com- 
placency, squandering  away  the  money  which  their 
fathers  have  earned  by  hard  labor  1  No  one  who 
has  the  proper  feelings  of  a  citizen,  who  wishes  to 
be  ranked  among  the  useful  members  of  society, 
would  live  such  a  life. 

Be  SouETniNo.  Don't  be  a  drone.  You  may 
rely  upon  your  present  possessions,  or  on  your  futuro 
prospects,  but  these  riches  may  tly  away,  or  other 
hopes  may  be  blighted,  and  if  you  have  no  place  of 
your  own,  in  such  a  case,  ten  to  one  you  will  find 
your  path  beset  with  thorns.  Want  may  come  upon  you 
before  you  are  aware  of  it,  and  having  no  profession, 
you  find  yourseir  in  anything  bul  an  enviable  con- 
dition. It  is,  therefore,  important  that  you  should  sb 
soMETBiNO,  Don't  depend  upon  Fortune,  for  she  is 
a  fickle  support,  which  ol\en  fails  when  you  lean 
upon  her  with  the  greatest  confidence.     Trust  to 

Bb  SoHETHiNO.  Pursue  that  vocation  for  which 
you  are  fitted  by  nature  ;  pursue  il  faithfully  and 
diligently.  You  have  a  part  to  act,  and  the  honor  in 
performing  that  pan  depends  upon  yourself  It  is 
sickening  to  see  a  parcel  of  idle  boys  hanging  around 
a  father,  spending  the  money  which  he  has  earned 
by  his  industry,  without  attempting*  lo  do  anything 
for  themselves.  Bb  SouBTHi^ia,  should  be  their 
motto.  Every  one  is  capable  of  learning  some  "  art, 
trade,  or  mystery,"  and  can  earn  a  competence  for 
himself.  He  should  Be  Sombthino,  and  not  bring 
down  the  gray  hairs  of  his  father  to  the  grave.  He 
should  learn  to  depend  upon  himself.  Idle  boys, 
living  upon  a  parent  without  any  profession  or  em- 
ployment, are  illy  qualified  for  good  members  of  so- 
ciety. And  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  too  often  the 
case  that  it  is  the  parent's  fault  that  they  aro  thus 
brought  up.  They  should  bo  taught  to  Bb  Somk- 
THIMO,  to  know  how  to  provide  for  themselves  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  to  act  well  their  part  they  will 
reap  the  honor  which  therein  lies. 
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Artesian  Wells  are  so  called  from  the  probability 
that  they  were  first  conslnicied  in  Artoig,  although, 
from  the  authority  of  several  ancient  writers,  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  earlieiit  ages.  The 
Artesian  well  at  Grenelle,of  which  the  above  wood- 
cut ia  a  representation,  has  lately  been  completed, 
after  eight  years  of  constant  labor  and  repeated  diffi- 
culties. The  souih-wesiem  portion  of  Paris  was 
but  very  poorly  supplied  with  water,  and  at  Grei 
a  suburb  immediately  adjoining  the  city,  this  de- 
ficiency was  scf  seriously  felt  that  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  [freatesi  importance  to  find  means  of 
remedyingthe  evil.  M,  Mulot,  an  experienced  geo- 
logist, being  consulted  as  to  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  well  on  the  Artesian  principle,  stated  that 
the  petforalion  would  necessarily  be  of  extraordinary 
depth,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  district.  We  ex- 
tract from  lite  '  Magasin  Piiloresque,'  the  following 
geological  description  of  the  basin  of  Paris : — "  Two 
conditions,  as  it  is  well  known,  ate  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  an  Artesian  well :  first,  the  existence 
of  a  pervious  slratum,  such  as  gravel,  placed  belween 
two  impervious  strata,  sucb  as  clay  ;  secondly,  llie 
pprcolitiiim  of  the  water  through  the  pervious 
turn  ((-i-M  a  pninl  higher  than  thai  lo  which  it  i 


quired  to  rise.  The  basin  of  Paris  is  in  the  form  M 
a  hollow  plate  {B  B)  formed  by  a  stratum  of  chalk. 
In  this  basin  have  been  successively  deposited  the 
tertiary  strata,  in  the  centre  of  which  Paris  ia  situa* 
ted.  On  a  circular  space  bounded  by  the  towns  of 
Laon,  Mantes,  Blois,  Sancerre,  Nogent-sur-Seine, 
and  Epernay,  these  strata  appear  at  the  surface,  and 


[A.A.TcTli>Tritr>tm>bnTFlh>rli>lk;  B,  B,  chilk  or  cnUHKni  lirni- 
•UD*;  C.  C.  D.^,  (n^niindiiidrlmT;  B,  E,  wliUi  ind  Jdn  liinuuti*  ; 
A>  E.  gf  n«ra1  ilope  "f  l^a  coaalxj  from  LugrM  to  Fuii ;  A.  H,  1«*«1  i4 
llLO  Hil 

conceal  the  chalk,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
towns  we  have  mentioned,  the  edge  of  the  basin 
being  passed,  the  chalk  is  found  generally  on  the 
surface.  If  we  look  at  the  order  in  which  the  ter- 
tiary strata  occur,  we  shall  then  comprehend  the  ob- 
stacles M.  Mulot  had  to  overcome,  and  the  probability 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  undertaking.     L«av 
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ing  unnoticed  the  Burrounding  hills,  we  will  examine 
ibe  nature  of  the  soil  which  composes  the  Plain  of 
Grenelle.  On  the  surface  it  is  formed  of  gravel, 
pebbles,  and  fragments  of  rock,  which  have  been  de- ; 
posited  by  the  waters  at  some  period  anterior  to  any ' 
hiatorical  record.  Below  this  surface  M.  Mulot 
knew,  by  geological  inductions  and  previous  expe- 
rience, that  at  Grenelifi  marl  and  clay  would  be  found 
in  place  of  the  limpsion?  which  in  general  forms  the 
stratum  immediately  lieneath.  M.  Mulut  was  aware 
he  must  bore  ahout  four  hundred  and  forty  yards  in 
depth,  before  he  should  meet  with  the  sources  (S), 
which  flow  in  the  cmvel  below  the  limesione  and 
supply  the  wells  of  St  Oiien,  St.  Dennis,  and  Stains. 
Beneath  the  marl  and  clny,  the  boring-rods  had  \o 
perforate  pure  rrravel,  plastic  clay,  and  finally  chalk, 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  basin  in  which  the 
tertiary  strata  have  been  deposited.  No  calculations 
or  geological  knowledge  could  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  this  stratum  of  chalk,  which  from  its  pow- 
ers of  resistance  might  present  a  nearly  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  The  experience  obtained  in  boring 
.  the  wells  of  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  and  Tours,  was  in  this 
respect  but  a  very  imperfect  guide.  But  supposing 
this  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  was  he  sure  of  finding 
a  supply  of  water  below  this  mass  of  chalk  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  strata  (C  D)  below  the  chalk 
poaseased,  as  we  shall  see,  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  producing  Artesian  springs,  namely,  suc- 
cessive layers  of  clay  and  gravel,  or  pervious  and 
impervious  beds.  M.  Mulot  confidently  relied  upon 
his  former  experience  of  the  borings  of  the  wells  at 
Rouen,  Elbeuf,  and  Tours,  where  abundant  supplies 
of  water  had  been  found  below  the  chalk  between 
similar  strata  of  clay  and  gravel. 

But  one  other  condition  is  requisite  to  effect  the 
rising  of  the  water  in  an  Artesian  well,  viz,,  that  the 
point  of  infiltration  should  be  higher  than  the  orifice 
above  which  the  water  is  to  rise.  This  also  was  the 
case  at  Grenelle.  In  fact,  M.  Arago  had  shown 
that  the  water  of  the  spring  in  question  would  ne- 
cessarily rise  to  the  surface,  because  in  the  well  at 
£lbeuf,  which  is  nearly  nine  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  water  rises  from  twenty-seven  to 
twenty-nine  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  consequently  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Now,  as  the  orifice 
■I  Grenelle  is  only  thirty-four  yards  above  this  same 
level,  it  follows  that  if  the  same  spring  were  met 
with,  the  water  must  rise  above  the  sunace  of  the 
earth  at  Grenelle. 

The  necessary  works  were  now  commenced  with 
boring-rods  about  nine  yards  long,  attached  to  each 
other,  and  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by  me- 
chanical means,  and  an  ingenious  method  was  adopt- 
ed for  giving  them  a  circular  motion.  The  diameter 
of  the  bore  bole  was  about  six  inches.  The  instru- 
ment attached  to  the  end  of  the  lowest  boring-rod 
was  changed  according  to  the  different  strata  which 
were  successively  reached,  the  form  adapted  for  pass- 
ing through  the  softer  materials  of  the  surface  being 
unsuitable  to  boring  through  the  chalk  and  flint,  a  hol- 
low tube  being  used  for  the  former,  while  the  latter 
was  penetrated  by  a  chisel-shaped  instrument.    The 


of  the  rods  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
as  the  subterranean  water  was  not  reached  so 


was  expected,  it  became  requisite  five 
ral  times  to  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  to  ad- 
of  the  work  being  successfully  continued.  Ac- 
cidents occurred  also,  which  tried  the  utmost  patience 
of  the  projectors.  In  May,  18U7,  when  the  boring 
had  extended  to  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
yards,  the  hollow  tube,  with  nearly  ninety  yards  of 
the  boring-rods  attached  to  it,  broke,  and  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bole,  and  it  was  necessary  to  extract 
the  broken  parts  before  any  further  progress  could 
be  made.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  may 
be  conceived  when  it  is  stated  that  the  different  frag- 
ments were  not  withdrawn  until  after  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  months.  Again,  in  April,  1840,  in  passing 
through  the  chalk,  the  chisel  attached  to  the  boring- 
rod  became  detached,  and  before  it  could  be  recover- 
ed several  months  were  spent  in  excavating  round  it. 
At  length,  in  February,  1841,  after  eight  years  labor, 
the  rods  suddenly  descended  several  yards :  they  had 
pierced  the  vault  of  the  subterranean  waters  of  which 
M.  Mulot  had  been  so  long  in  search.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  water  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
discharged  itself  at  the  rate  of  600,000  gallons  per 
hour.  The  depth  attained  was  602  yards,  or  ah«ut 
three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  at  London. 
The  pipe  by  which  the  water  reaches  the  surface 
has  recently  been  carried  to  a  height  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  source  of  supply.  The  pipe,  as  it 
rises  from  the  ground,  and  the  scaffolding  which  sup- 
ports it,  are  shown  in  the  cut.  At  present  the  water 
flows  into  a  circular  iron  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the 
scaffold,  and  it  is  thence  conveyed  by  another  pipe 
to  the  ground.  The^  water  is  of  good  quality,  and 
well  adapted  for  culinary  and  domestic  purposes. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  supply  proving  deficient,  as 
It  is  derived  from  the  infiltration  of  a  surface  of 
country  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  The 
Artesian  wells  of  Elbeuf,  Tours,  and  Rouen,  which 
were  formed  many  years  ago,  flow  in  an  invariable 
volume.  The  ancient  .\rtesi3n  well  at  Liliers,  in  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  has  for  above  seven  centuries  furnished 
a  constant  and  equable  supply.  When  the  somrce  of 
supply  is  less  extensive,  these  wells  may  be  subject 
to  variations,  but  the  proi)ahility  of  this  may  general- 
ly be  foreseen  by  the  geologist  and  the  engineer. 

The  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  great  depths  was  nut  neglected  during 
the  progress  of  the  works  at  Grenelle.  Thermome- 
ters placed  at  a  depth  of  thirty  yards  in  the  wells  of 
the  Paqs  Observatory  invariably  stand  at  53°  Fah- 
renheit. In  the  well  at  Grenelle  the  thermometer 
was  74°  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  forty  two 
yards,  and  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards  it  stood  at 
79^.  The  depth  attained  being  six  hundred  and  two 
yards,  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  rose  to 
the  surface  was  81°,  corroborating  previous  calcula- 
tions on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  to  a  depth  of  about  one  thousand 
yards  for  a  supply,  as  the  water  would  then  have 
been  at  a  temperature  of  104°,  and  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  bathing  establishments  and  other  places 
in  which  warm  water  is  required. 
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STOKE  MANOR-HOUSE. 

At  &  short  distance  from  the  churchyard,  the 
■tranger  msy  see  some  ancient  chimneys  (of  those 
beautiful  forms  which  give  old  English  architecture 
a.  character  something  diffecenl  from  the  square 
lumps  of  brick  of  modem  times)  rising  out  of  the 
masses  of  trees  which  form  a  picturesque  back- 
ground to  the  church.  These  chimneys  belong  to 
what  remains  of  the  fine  old  manot-house  of  Stoke — 
a.  place  full  of  the  most  ititcresiing  associations.  The 
history  of  the  place  is  thus  told  by  Lysons,  in  his 
"  Buckinghamshire :" — 

"  Amicia  de  Stoke  hrouglit  the  manor  of  this  place 
in  marriage  to  Robert  Poges,  who  was  chosen  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  shirn  in  the  year  1300;  his 
^nd-daughtcr  and  heir,  Egidia,  married  Sir  John 
Molins,  knight-baronet  and  treasurer  of  the  chamber 
to  King  Edwartl  III.  In  13J1  he  had  the  rojral  li- 
cense for  fortifying  and  embattling  his  mansion  at 
Stoke ;  and  in  134(>  he  procured  a  charter  that  Stoke 
and  Ditton,  where  also  he  ha<l  a  seat,  ah;uid  be  ex- 
empt from  the  authority  of  the  King's  Marshal.  From 
Sir  John  Molins  this  manor  descended  by  female 
heirs  lo  the  families  of  Hnngerford  and  Hastings. 
Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Hunlingdim,  rebuilt  the 
manor-house  in  tlio  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
estate  was  soon  afterwards  seized  by  ihe  crown  for  a 
debt.  King  James  L,  about  the  year  1621,  granted  the 
manor  in  fee  to  I^rd  Chief  Justice  Coke,  who  appears 
to  have  held  it  many  years  before  as  lessee  under 
the  crown.  In  1601,  being  then  Attorney- General, 
he  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  very  sumptuously  at 
this  place,  end  presented  her  Majesty  with  jewels  to 
Ihe  value  of  £1000  or  i;i200.  In  1625,  this  cele- 
brated lawyer,  having  quilted  his  high  station,  and 
being  out  of  favor  with  the  court,  was  obliged,  mnch 
against  his  will,  lo  serve  the  office  of  sheriff"  for  the 


county ;  and  it  was  thought  by  his  friends  a  groat  di. 
gradation,  that  he,  who  had  filled  one  of  the  highest 

situations  on  the  bench,  should  attend  on  the  judgea 
at  the  assizes.  Sir  John  Villiers.  elder  broUier  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  married  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
only  daughter,  and  this  manor  (then  held  by  lease) 
having  been  settled  on  him  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  was,  in  1619,  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Villiers  of  Sioke-Poges,  and  Viscomit  Pur- 
beck.  Lord  Purbeck  succeeded  to  this  estate  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which  happened  in 
1634,  at  his  seat  at  Stoke- Poges.  The  house,  it  ap- 
pears, was  settled  on  his  lady,  who  was  relict  of  Sir 
William  Hatton. 

"  In  1647,  Stoke  House  was  for  a  short  time  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  King  Charles,  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  the  army.  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Purbeck,  which  happened  in 
1656,  the  manor  of  Stoke  was  sold  by  his  heirs  to 
John  Gayer,  Esq.,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Gayer, 
K.  B.,  who  afterwards  possessed  it.  It  was  pur* 
chased  of  the  Gayers,  about  the  year  1720,  by  Ed- 
ward Halaay,  Esq.,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  whose  daughter  Anne  married 
Lord  Cobham.  Stoke  House  and  the  manor  were 
sold  by  her  heirs  to  William  Penn,  Esq.,  chief  pro- 
prietor of  Pennsylvania." 

When  Gray  resided  at  Stoke,  the  old  Manor-house 
was  occupied  by  Lady  Cobham  ;  and  the  poem  of  th« 
"  Long  Story"  was  founded  upon  a  visit  which  two 
ladies  residing  at  the  Manor-house  paid  the  poet  at 
his  mother's  cottage.  The  opening  of  tho  poem  ia 
very  spirited  ;  and  it  gives  a  fine  poetical  notion  of 
what  the  old  mansion  was  : — 


An  ancient  pile  of  buildin;  ttutdi : 
Tlie  Hiintincdons  and  Hiudiu  Ifacn 
Emplny'd  ifie  pavtt  a(  ftiry  hand* 
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To  raise  the  ceiling's  fteiied  bfighl, 
Each  pnnil  in  ncliieieriients  cl Dining, 
Ricli  window!  that  eirlude  tlis  light, 
And  passages  thai  lead  lo  nothing. 

Pull  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 
Wben  he  bnd  filtv  winten  o'er  him. 
My  grste  Lord-Keeper  led  the  bravli ; 
The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 

His  bushy  bean),  and  shoe-slrings  greea, 
His  high-ciown'd  hai,  and  satin  doublet, 
Moifef  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 
Tboi^b  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  irouUs  il." 

■With  the  exception  of  one  wing,  the  Manor-house 
was  pulled  down  in  1789  ;  and  a  modem  houae,  with 
portico  and  cupola,  was  erected  at  some  distance,  by 
Wyatt.     We  believe  that  if  the  old  house  had 
dured  to  our  own  time,  such  a  destruction  would 
have  taken  place.     The  new  mansion  has  a  ir 
commanding  site  ;  and  is  one  of  thoae  pretty  things 
which  the  age  of  George  HI.  produced — hf    ' 
characteriatic  of  nation  or  age — bad  copies  of  exotic 
originals.     But  it  gives  us  nothing  that  can  i 
Bate  for  the  aweeping  away  of  the  fabric  which  told 
the  story  of  one  of  the  most  striking  periods  of 
annals,  and  of  more  than  one  of  the  really  great  i 
of  a  great  age.    It  is  gone.    We  ha.ve  an  old  kitchen 
left,  capacious  enough  for  the  hospitality  of  an 
ney-general  who  had  a  queen  for  hia  guest ;  and  the 
wide  fire-plaQe  is  still  remaining  with  its  herald: 
sculptures. 


In  a  small  room  on  the  second  Hoor  there  arc  some 
rude  paintings,  also  heraldic,  on  the  plastered  walls, 
with  the  initials  E.  R. ;  on  another  side  are  some 
quaint  inscriptions,  among  which  we  deciphered — 

"  FEARE  THE  LORDS. 
OBEY  THE  PRINCE. 
LOVE  THINE  ENHIB. 
BEWARE  OF  PRIDE. 
8PEKB  THE  TRDETK. 
BEWARE   OF   HALLIS." 

The  scenery  immediately  surrounding  the  old  Manor- 
house  il  exceedingly  picUpesque. 

Aboat  half  a  mile  fronrthe  church  ia  the  houae  in 
which  Gray  resided.  It  is  called  Westend  Cottage  ; 
and  ia  now  a  very  commodious  villa,  with  pleasing- 
gTounda  and  ornamental  water.  The  house,  however, 
has  been  much  enlargej  and  modernized.  It  appears 
lo  us  that  Gray  meant  to  describe  it  in  the  following 
p!t9sage  of  a  letter  lo  his  friend  Palgrare  ; — 


"  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  you  amends,  having 
neither  rock,  ruin,  or  precipice  near  me  to  send  you  ; 
they  do  not  grow'  in  the  South  :  but  only  say  the 
word,  if  you  would  have  a  compact  neat  box  of  red 
brick  with  sash-windows,  or  a  grotto  made  of  fiinls 
and  shell-work,  or  a  walnut-tree  with  three  mole- 
hills under  it,  stuck  with  honeysuckiea  round  a  basin 
of  gold  fishes,  and  you  ahall  be  satisfied  ;  they  shall 
come  by  the  Edinburgh  coach." 

The  walnul-tree  still  remains ;  and  so  does  the 
■house  or  grotto. 


We  giTB  insertion  to  the  following  stoniu,  from  the  ftcl  of  their 
bemg  the  production  of  a  girl  but  twelve  years  of  age,  connected 
with  ihe  school  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  j  aCoid  ertdenea 
of  a  genius  that  ought  to  be  fostered  ;— 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  MOON. 

And  art  tliou,  peerless  orb  of  night. 
Faithful  attendant  of  our  Earth- 
Art  thou  placed  ihua  within  our  sight 
To  call  our  admiration  forth  ? 

Canal  thon  remember  when,  at  first, 

With  prospects  bright,  and  seen*  so  &ir. 

The  glories  of  Creation  burst, 
And  joy  and  tnuaic  filled  the  air  ? 

And  didst  thou  see  the  change  which  sin  ' 

Into  that  happy  EJen  brought— 
Which  drove  our  parenla  from  within 

Thai  holy,  consecrated  spot? 

Yet  still  thy  noiseless,  changeless  way, 
Tianquil  and  calm  thou  dost  pursue, — 

And  wilt,  until  ihai  dreaded  day, 
—yea,  all,  shall  be 

CULTIVATION. 

Hnw  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  ro 
Beyond  the  mild  in  hedges  grows  ' 
For,  wiihoui  ott,  the  noblest  seeiit 
Of  flowers  degrnenite  Into  weeds 
Dull  and  rugged,  ere  'tis  ground 
And  poUahed,  looks  the  diamond  ! 
Thoi^h  Paradise  were  e'er  so  fair 
It  was  not  kept  so  without  care. 
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CATTLE.  * 

One  of  the  most  important,  if,  indeed,  not  the  most 
important  of  man's  conquests  ovei  the  animal  kingdom, 
is  the  ox.  Its  suhjugation  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  his  earliest  triumphs :  we  read  in  the  Mosaic  record 
that  Jabal  waa  the  father  '■  of  such  as  have  cattle ;"  and 
tlius  are  we  introduced  to  the  oi  at  a  primitive  period 
of  man's  es is te nee  on  (he  globe.  Beyond  the  fact, 
however,  that  this  most  valuable  animal  was  then  do- 
mesticated, we  have  no  information ;  and  it  is  useless 
10  fill  up  the  vacuum  with  vague  and  unsaiisfactor}- 
•urmises.     As  the  eircumaiances  aitendant  upon  the 


primEvaJ  domestication  of  the  ox  are  beyond  our  know- 
ledge, so  is  our  information  as  limited  with  regard  to 
the  original  source  whence  it  sprung:  we  know  not 
whether  the  various  races  of  domestic  caltle  which 
are  peculiar  to  different  climates  are  attributable  to 
the  same  primilive  slock  or  the  contrary  ;  nor  among 
the  various  wild  oxen  now  extant  are  we  acquainted 
with  one  to  which  we  can  refer  as  the  type  of  any  one 
of  the  domestic  races. 

It  is  true  that  a  race  of  wild  cattle  existed  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  within  the  range  of  authentic  history,  lo 
which  the  ancienis  gave  the  name  of  ETrtM,  and  Which, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  CuTier,  Dr.  W«isMnbom 
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userts4o  ba  identical  with  tbe  European  bison*  or 
bonasaus  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  of  which  he  re- 
gards tlie  aurochs  or  ziibr  nf  Lithuania  as  the  de- 
scendant. If  80,  the  urus  of  Csesar  is  not  the  origin 
of  the  common  ok  of  our  part  of  the  world. 

Cuvier,  however,  conceives  it  probable  that  the 
tmis  of  Ciesar  is  distinct  from  the  biaon  of  Plby, 
which  latter  ia  certainly  the  aurochs  (and  still  called 
bisent  or  wiseni  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Germany) ; 
and  he  is  further  of  opinion  that  to  this  ancient  urus 
belonged  the  fossil  remains  of  a  species  of  os  with  a 
large  head  and  homs,  found  in  the  superficial  strata 
both  of  England  and  tbe  Continent.  Hence  he  infers 
that  the  urus  is  extinct,  and  that  we  are,  perhaps, 
justified  in  regarding  these  relics  in  question  as  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  type  of  the  domestic  ox, 
namely,  the  Urus  antiquorum. 

Many  naturalists,  and  among  them  Mr.  Bell,  lean 
to  Cuvier's  opinion,  and  certainly  with  much  in  their 
favor.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Hell,  "  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  fossil  bones  belonged  to  the  ori- 
ginal slock  of  our  domestic  ox,  and  that  the  wild 
cattle  (of  ChiUingham  Pork,  the  Bos  scolicua  of 
authors)  approach  so  near  to  it,  as  to  leave  it  a  mat- 
ter of  (ioubt,  not  whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
species,  but  whether  this  breed  be  the  actual  remains 
of  that  original  stock,  or  the  descendants  of  domesti- 
cated individuals  whichhaveresumed  in  a  great  degree 
their  wild  character,  from  having  ceased  through 
many  generations  to  feel  the  effects  of  human  domin- 
ion." The  probability,  in  our  opinion,  is,  that  the 
wild  cattle  still  lingering  in  a  few  of  the  parks  of  En- 
gland are  the  last  remnants  of  a  wild  race  once  com- 
mon in  our  forests,  and  specifically  identical  with  our 
domestic  breed ;  that  the  fossil  relics  are  the  remains 
of  the  primKvat  ancestors  of  that  race  ;  and  that 
they  belonged  to  the  animal  anciently  known  as  the 
uWs. 

Still  this  is  all  hypothetical.  Whatever  may  be 
the  source  whence  our  domestic  breeds  (in  Europe, 
at  least)  have  sprung,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  they  have  undergone  many  modifications,  from 
the  influences  of  climate,  pasturage,  and  the  culture 
of  man.  Even  the  different  districts  or  counties  of 
our  own  islandpossesB  or  have  possessed  their  pecu- 
liar breeds.  Tliis  distinction  of  breeds,  though  by 
care  and  attention  it  will  become  less  marked,  will 
never  be  entirely  effaced  while  the  grazier  and  the 
dairy-farmer  aim  at  different  objects. 

In  England,  a  country  abounding  with  luxuriant 
pasturage,  the  ox,  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
cultural labor  in  a  few  limited  districts,  is  destined 
to  benefit  the  grazier  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dairy- 
farmer  on  the  other.  With  the  grazier,  roundness  of 
form,  a  moderate  smallness  of  bone,  depth  of  chest, 
and  an  aptitude  to  acquire  external  fat  upon  a  small 
consumption  of  food,  are  among  the  points  of  excel- 
lence aimed  at  and  expected.  The  attainment  of 
perfection,  however,  in  the  points  most  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  granier,  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  deterioration  of  cattle  in  thoae  quali- 
ties connected  with  the  interests  of  the  dairy-farmer, 
for  very  seldom  are  combined  an  aptitnde  to  fatten 
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and  the  qudity  (in  the  cow)  of  yielding  an  abundance 

of  rich  milk.  Both  parties,  therefore,  attend  to  their 
peculiar  interests,  agreeing  only  in  the  care  bestow 
cd  upon  the  animals  subservient  to  iheir  respective 
purposes. 

Among  the  older  breeds  of  cattle,  but  now  greatly 
modified,  was  a  long-homed  race,  of  which  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  were  the  cen- 
tral residence,  whence  it  extended  through  the  mid- 
land counties  and  into  Ireland.  This  breed  was 
termed  the  Craven,  from  a  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Yorkshire,  bordering  upon  Lancashire,  and  where  it 
is  said  to  have  originally  appeared. 

This  old  breed  was  large  and  coarse-boned,  and  apt 
to  be  long  in  the  body,  which,  however,  was  destitute 
of  roundness.  The  milk,  if  not  abundant  in  quantity, 
was  extremely  rich,  and  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy-farmer.  The  horns  were  of  enormous  length, 
sometimes  they  projected  horizontally  on  each  side 
of  the  head  ;  generally,  however,  they  swept  down- 
wards, with  an  inward  flexure,  of^en  reaching  below 
the  level  of  the  muzzle,  or  even  meeting  before  it, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  grazing.  We 
have  seen  the  points  press  against  ihe  sides  of  the 
muzzle,  rendering  it  necessary  to  shorten  them. 

In  the  beginning  nf  the  eighteenth  century  various 
agricultuiials  commenced  a  series  of  attempts  towards 
the  improvement  of  this  old  but  ever  valuable  breed  ; 
and  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Bakewell  is  to 
be  attributed  the  Dishley  or  New  Leicester  long- 
horn.  In  this  breed  the  form  and  the  tendency  to 
acquire  fat  were  greatly  improved,  and  the  size  of 
the  bone  reduced.  To  the  grazier  the  improvement 
in  these  points  was  of  the  highest  value,  but  the 
dairyman  preferred  tbe  old  stock.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  now  breed  extended,  improving 
the  cattle  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  and 
especially  of  Ireland.  Everywhere,  however,  the  " 
long-homed  has  of  late  years  yielded  to  a  middle  or 
short-horned  race  ;  and  even  in  Leicestershire — the 
stronghold  of  the  Dishley  breed — few  are  now  to  be 
seen.  In  Cheshire  also,  which  till  recently  retained 
a  long-homed  breed  derived  chiefly  from  the  old 
Lancashire  and  new  Dishley  stocks,  the  Durham  or 
short-homed  race  has  made  decided  inroads,  but  with 
doubtful  advantage  as  respects  the  qualiiy  of  the 
cheese  for  which  that  county  is  celebrated.  Among 
the  long-homs  may  be  reckoned  the  old  Shropshire 
breed,  a  large  boned  and  hardy  race,  and  well  fitted 
for  the  dairy.  This  breed  is  now  seldom  seen  pure, 
having  been  crossed  with  advantage  by  the  short- 
homed  Holdemess.  Tliough  the  shurt-horns  have 
superseded  the  long-homs  in  most  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, the  latter  still  continue  to  maintain  their  ground 
in  the  north  of  that  county,  and  more  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dove  and  Trent,  close  to  the 
borders  of  Derbyshire. 

Between  the  long-homed  and  short-homed  breeds 
(jf  our  cattle  intervenes  a  race  termed  middle-homs, 
represented  by  the  North  Devonsliire,  Somersetshire, 
Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Sussex  cattle. 

The  Devonshire  breed  ia  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  beauty.  Like  most  of 
our  other  breeds,  it  has  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
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years  become  improved,  and  has  perhaps  now  attained 
to  its  perfection. 

The  head  of  the  Devon  ox  is  small,  but  broad  across 
the  forehead  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle ;  the  horns  have 
a  graceful  curve  upwards  ;  the  chest  is  deep,  snc 
bacd  straight.  The  cow  la  small  compared  with  the 
ball. 

The  system  of  ploughing  with  oien  is  very  gene- 
rally practised  in  Devonshire,  and  where  the  land 
is  not  too  heavy,  no  teams  of  oxen  are  superior,  if 
equal  to  these,  in  this  kind  of  work.  Four  good 
oxen  are  equal  to  three  horses,  and  will  go  through 
as  much  labor  on  the  road  or  in  the  field  in  as  short 

To  the  grazier  this  breed  is  of  great  importance, 
few  oxen  rivalling  the  Devonshire  in  disposition  to 
fatten  and  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  For  the  dairy, 
however,  this  breed  is  inferior  to  many  as  respects 
quantity  of  milk,  but  not  quality,  for  it  yields  more 
than  an  average  proportion  of  cream  and  butter. 
Some  farmers,  however,  have  found  the  North  Devons 
to  yield  a  large  produce  of  milk  ;  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  much  probably  depends  upon  pasturage. 
In  Somersetshire  the  Devon  breed  prevails,  or  at 
least  the  original  breed  haa  been  greatly  crossed  by 
the  Devon,  of  which  it  presents  niost  of  the  excel- 
lences. The  Somersetshire  cattle  are  valuable  for 
"the  pail,  the  plough,  and  grazing"  The  tract  of 
country  between  Bridgewater  and  Cross  produces 
cheese  of  well-known  excellence  ;  the  best  Cheddar 
cheese  is  made  either  in  that  tract  or  in  the  marshes 
round  Glastonbury.  The  Hereford  improved  breed 
with  white  faces  is  valuable  as  fattening  rapidly,  and 
that  on  inferior  fare  ;  the  flesh  is  fine  grained,  and 
highly  prized  in  the  market ;  the  cows,  however,  yield 
but  little  milk ;  indeed  a  dairy  of  Hereford  cattle  issel- 
doin  to  be  found.  In  Gloucestershire  the  Herefords  are 
■fTeferred  for  the  team,  and  by  graziers  for  fattening, 
but  the  true  Gloucester  breed  for  milk.  The  Gloucester 
breed  is  of  mixed  origin,  composed  of  an  old  race  of 
Welsh  descent,  as  is  supposed,  and  of  various  others, 
and  among  them  the  Aldemey.  The  rich  vale  of 
Berkeley  produces  the  finest  Gloucester  cheese. 

In  Sussex  the  breed  of  cattle  closely  resembles 
that  of  Devonshire  ;  according  to  judges,  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Devon  and  the  Hereford,  '■  hav- 
ing the  activity  of  the  first,  the  strength  of  the  second, 
and  the  propensity  to  fatten  and  the  beaulifiU  fine- 
grained flesh  of  both."  Its  color  is  deep  chestnut- 
red  or  blood-bay  ;  deviation  from  these  colors  indi- 
cates a  cross.  In  the  Weald  of  Sussex  oxen  of  this 
valuable  slock  are  generally  used  for  team-work ;  and 
so  great  is  their  strength  and  quickness,  that  many 
teams  have  travelled  with  heavy  loads  fifteen  miles  a 
day  for  several  successive  weeks  without  distress. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  Devon  and  Hereford,  the  Sussex 
cow  is  very  inferior  to  the  ox,  and  moreover  does  not 
answer  for  the  dairy.  The  milk  is  good,  but  of  tri- 
flliogqnaniity.  Another  objection  against  the  cows  of 
this  breed  is,  that  their  temper  is  restless  and  unquiet, 
and  they  are  perpetually  endeavoring  to  break  their 
pasture.  They  are  kept  for  breeding,  and  as  they 
fatten  rapidly,  they  repay  the  care  and  trouble  they 
A  valuable  breed  of  middle-homs  extends 


through  Soath  Wales ;  andof  this  the  Glamor^nshire 
variety  is  highly  celebrated.  Oxen  of  this  stock  feed 
well  i  (heir  fiesh  is  iine  grained,  and  the  cows  yield 
a  fair  quantity  of  milk.  To  enumerate  all  the  breeds 
of  the  long-homed  and  middle-horned  races  is  im- 
possible within  our  limits ;  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
noticed  the  principal.  The  group  at  the  head  of  this 
article  exhibits,  ofihe  long-homs-; — 1,  the  old  Craven  i 
2,  the  Leicestershire ;  3,  the  Shropshire.  Of  the 
middle-home — *,  the  Devon  ;  5,  the  Hereford ;  and 
6,  the  Sussex. 


Uncertainty  of  History. — The  Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury  retently  lectured  upon  this  topic  in  New 
York.  A  newspaper  article  recently  suggests  to  ua 
an  apposite  illustration  of  the  subject  he  was  develop- 
ing, viz. :  the  poplUatiou  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
vulgar  opinion  would  swell  it  to  many  millions,  but 
Gibbon  estimated  it  at  less  than  a  single  million,  and 
we  believe  Hume  agrees  with  him.  Some  authors 
reduce  the  number  as  low  as  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand,  and  others  swell  it  to  even  twenty-seven 
millions.  A  paper  in  which  we  find  some  of  these  par- 
ticulars thinks  the  best  supported  estimate  is  that 
which  gives  Rome,  in  the  meridian  of  her  splendor, 
about  eight  millions.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire  that  glorious  capital  has  been  at  one 
time  reduced  as  low  as  seventeen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, while  her  present  population  is  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Our  authority  thus 
dismisses  the  subject; — 

"  How  mutable  are  human  events !  Albion,  the 
Botany  Bay  of  Rome,  is  now  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  The  Palatine  Hill  is  partly  occupied  by  an 
English  college,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  ownefl 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  C.  Mills." 

The  British  MosEirx. — The  libranea  in  Europe 
which  equal  or  exceed  thiU  of  the  British  Museum 
in  the  number  of  their  printed  books,  though  not  in 
their  manuscripts,  are  Wol  fen  buttle,  which  conlaim 
190,000  printed  volumes  i  Stuigard  197,000;  Madrid 
200,000 ;  and  there  are  nine  which  outnumber  it. 


Printed  Books. 

Manuscripts. 

Beriin, 

240,000 

5,000 

Gottingen, 

300,000 

5,600 

Dresden, 

300,000 

2,700 

Naples, 

310,000 

6,000 

Vieima, 

350,000 

16,000 

Copenhagen, 

400,000 

20,000 

St.  Petersborgh, 

400,000 

16,000 

Munich, 

500,000 

14,000 

Paris, 

700,000 

80,000 

The  Ubrary  of  the  British  Museum  contains  about 
225,000  printed  books,  and  22,500  manuscripts. 

Five  Facts. — A  living  faith  is  the  best  divinity  ; 
a  holy  life  is  the  best  philosophy ;  a  tender  con- 
science the  bsst  law ;  honesty  the  beat  policy ;  aoA 
temperance  the  best  physic. 
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A  DAY  AT  A  SHIP-YARD. 

The  ari  of  ship-building  involves  some  of  the  most 
intricate  considerations  which  any  of  mn  manufac- 
turing  arts  present ;  and  thererore  anything  like  an 
exposition  of  its  mathematical  principles  is  wholly 
fureign  to  out  present  object,  which  is  to  give  a  few 
plain  details  that  a  plain  man  may  undeTstand. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  suppose  that  a  mer- 
chant orders  a  ship,  intended  for  a  particular  line  and 
kind  of  traffic,  to  be  buih  by  a  ahip-builder.  The 
mode  of  measurement,  by  which  ari  agreement  is 
made  between  the  patties,  is  rather  singular,  and  is 
by  no  means  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  general  details  of  shipping.  It  is 
by  tonnage,  and  is  supposed  lo  represent  the  number 
of  tons  of  cargo  which  the  proposed  vessel  will 
"carry.  Tonnage  is  estimated  sometimes  by  bulk, 
but  ntore  generally  by  weight :  a  ton  by  bulk  being 
equal  to  forty  cubic  feet ;  and  a  ton  by  weight  equal- 
ling twenty  cwts.  There  are  certain  formulx  em- 
ployed by  ahip-builders,  whereby  the  tonnage  is  cal- 
culated from  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the 
vessel ;  but  theae  formula  seldom  give  the  real  ton- 
nage, that  is,  the  real  amount  of  cargo  which  the 
vessel  will  carry  ;  because  two  vessels  exactly  equal 
in  length,  breadth,  and  depth — 'measured  as  those 
dimensions  usually  are— may  have  very  diflerent  in- 
ternal capacity,  owing  to  different  curvatures  of  the 
hull.  A  ship  will  sometimes  carry  more  cargo  than 
her  "  tonnage"  indicates ;  aometintes  leqa ;  and  Ihere- 
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fore  the  word  tonnage  is  to  he  regarded  only  as  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  burden  which  the  vessel 
will  carry.  . 

Still,  however,  the  f  tonnage"  is  always  one  of  the 
items  of  agreement  between  the  builder  and  the  own- 
er, partly  from  the  circumstance  that  when  a  vessel 
is  registered,  the  tonnage  is  made  to  indicate  its 
rank  or  class.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dimensions 
of  the  vessel  about  to  be  built  are  agreed  upon,  aa 
well  as  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  more  impor- 
tant timbers,  the  thickness  of  the  planks  laid  on  the 
outside  of  the  timbers,  and  other  details  of  a  more 
minute  kind. 

The  specification  of  the  vessel  being  thua  drawn  up, 
the  ship-draughtsman  commences  his  labors,  whicn 
are  of  a  parallel  nature  to  ibose^of  an  architect  in 
common  building.  He  preparesdrawingsof  the  ves- 
sel in  various  points  of  view,  so  as  to  represent  the 
dimensions  not  only  of  the  vessel  itself,  but  also  of 
the  principal  timbers  composing  it,  'and  also  the  cuT' 
vatures  of  those  timbers. 

The  draughtsman  having  prepared  these  working 
drawings,  generally  on  a  scale  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  a 
working  meuU  of  the  ship,  as  large  as  the  ship  it- 
self, in  the  mould-Ion.  The  mould-loft  floor  b  in 
most  instances  large  enough  to  receive  half  the  length 
of  the  intended  vessel,  with  the  whole  height ;  and  * 
on  this  floor  the  draughtsman  chalks  a  large  number 
of  lines,  derived  from  the  working  drawings,  hut  en- 
larged to  the  full  dimensions  of  the  vessel,     TlUM 
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lines,  genenllj  speaking,  represent  the  ez&ct  dimen- 
sions Emd  cumitures  of  the  timbers  required  to  form 
the  vessel ;  and  when  all  the  lines  necessary  for  one 
'half  the  length  of  the  vessel  are  laid  down,  say  the 
bow  end,  aitother  series  ie  then  laid  down,  on  the 
same  floor,  for  the  stem  end  ;  the  two  series  inter- 
secting and  niingtiDg  among  each  other  in  every  part. 
Practice  enables  the  draughtsman  to  distinguish  one 
series  from  the  other,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  a  mould-loft  floor  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
large  ship.  When  these  lines,  which  amount  to  a 
large  number,  and  present  nothing  but  a  confused 
sssemblage  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  are  laid  down, 
thin  pieces  of  deal,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  are  cul  and  adjusted  to  the  curvatures 
of  the  lines,  different  pieces  being  joined  end  to  end 
to  produce  the  requisite  lengths.  These  pieces  of 
deal,  which  are  called  moulds,  assist  the  sawyers  in 
<nittiag  the  oak  to  the  required  sizes  and  curvatures 
for  the  diflereot  timbers  of  a  ship ;  and  there  are  cer- 
tain moiks  on  each  piece  which  further  this  object. 
Let  ns  suppose  that  one  of  the  curved  timbers  is  to 
be  twelve  feet  in  length,  one  foot  thick,  one  foot  wide, 
and  so  tortoous  in  form  that  its  curvature  is  not  cir- 
cular, and  none  of  its  angles  are  right  angles ;  in 
such  case  the  piece  of  pine  which  forms  the  mould 
will  give  the  curvature  of  the  timber,  while  certain 
marks  on  its  surface  indicate  the  places  where  bevel- 
lings  and  angles  are  to  be  made  from  directions  given 
on  another  board.  On  these  principles  the  construc- 
tion of  the  moulds  proceeds,  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  pieces  is  prepared  to  guide  the  sawyer  in  cutting 
«-  all  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  For  a  large  ship  the 
number  of  moulding-pieces  thus  required  is  more 
than  a  hundred,  each  of  which  is  marked  and  nu^f 
bered  in  vanous  ways. 

The  mould  of  the  ship  being  thus  prepared,  the 
next  operation  is  to  cut  up  the  oak  and  elm  trunks  to 
the  proper  dimensions  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
ship.  This  is  called  *'  converting,"  and  is  a  process 
requiring  great  art  and  judgment ;  for  the  wood  must 
be  selected  not  only  with  a  view  to  avoid  waste,  but 
also  that  the  grain  of  the  wood,  in  preparing  a  curved 
timber,  may  be  cut  crosswise  as  little  as  possible, 
since  such  a  mode  of  cutting  would  greatly  weaken 
the  timber.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  a  crooked 
trunk  be  selected  for  preparing  a  curved  timber,  and 
that  the  crookedness  of  the  one  correspond  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  curvature  of  the  other.  The  su- 
perintendence of  this  department  is  in  a  person  pos- 
sessing much  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  different  woods,  sod  of  their  relative  fit- 
ness for  the  several  timbers  of  a  ship.  When  this 
superintendent  or  "  converter"  has  selected  the  proper 
wood,  the  operation  of  sawing  proceeds  nearly  as  in 
a  common  saw-pit.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  "  " 
across  a  frame-work  in  the  nsual  manner,  and  two 
men,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  cut  the  wood 
by  means  of  a  long  saw.  The  thin  deal  mould 
used  as  a  constant  guide  in  cutting;  the  curvato.., 
the  breadth,  (he  thickness,  and  the  angles,  all  being 
regulated  either  by  the  mould  itself  or  by  the  marks 
and  directions  chalked  or  painted  on  it. 

So  &r,  then,  we  nuiy  suppose  the  principal  tim- 


bers to  be  cut.  This  operation  is  effected  in  saw 
pits,  covered  by  sheds.  As  the  timbers  are  wanted, 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  boilding-a!ip,  or  that  spot 
of  groimd  on  which  the  construction  of  the  ship  takes 
place.  When  the  timbers  are  thus  removed,  they 
pass  from  the  control  of  the  "  converter"  to  that  of 
another  superintendent  or  foreman,  who  is  the  ship- 
builder or  shipwrighl  properly  so  called. 

The  building-alip  is  prepared  for  the  operations  in 
the  following  manner :  The  ground  having  been 
cleared  and  made  tolerably  clean,  a  row  of  blocks  is 
laid  down  from  end  to  end  of  the  slip,  the  length  of 
the  blocks  being  transverse  to  or  across  the  sUp. 
The  blocks  are  of  oak,  placed  one  upon  another,  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  secured  together. 
These  piles  of  blocks  are  ranged  along  the  slip,  at 
distances  of  about  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  the  up- 
per surfaces  of  all  the  blocks  are  so  adjusted  that 
they  shall  be  in  one  straight  line,  but  inclining 
slightly  downwards  toward  the  water,  the  inclination 
being  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  of  length. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  laying  down  these  blocks,  as 
they  form  the  support — the  work-bench,  in  fact — on 
which  the  whole  ship  is  afterwards  built,  the  keel 
being  laid  down  immediately  upon  the  blocks. 

In  order  to  understand  the  succession  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  ship  are  pm  together,  it  is  useful  to  notice 
certain  points  of  comparison  between  a  ship  and  the 
hnman  skeleton.  The  keel  is  the  back-bone  of  a 
ship,  and  the  frame-timbers  sre  the  ribs ;  the  ribs 
forming  an  arched  exterior  to  the  whole  of  the  body 
or  hidl,  and  the  keel  fanning  the  longitudinal  column 
to  which  the  ribs  or  timbers  are  attached.  The  keel 
I,  therefore,  the  principal  part  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
one  above  all  others  whose  strength  and  securi^  are 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  From  this 
circumstance,  and  from  the  position  of  the  keel  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  vessel,  it  constitutes  the  first  part 
of  a  ship  laid  down  on  the  slip.  The  keel  is  made 
of  elm,  and  is  of  such  length,  except  in  small  vessels, 
that  no  single  tree  will  form  it ;  and  therefore  two  or 
more  pieces  are  joined  together,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
searfed,  ond  to  end,  until  the  required  length  is  pro- 
duced. This  scarfing  is  a  kind  of  overlapping  the 
under  part  of  one  piece  and  the  upper  part  of  the  I 

other,  or  the  right  aide  of  one  and  the  left  side  of  , 

the  other,  being  cut  away  near  the  ends,  and  the  cut  ' 

or  scarfed  surfaces  bolted  together.     For  a  ship  of  a  I 

thousand  tons  burden  the  keel  is  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  deep.* 
For  a  steamer  of  the  same  burden  the  length  is  sev- 
eral feet  greater,  since  steamers  are  generally  longer 
and  narrower  than  sailing  vessels  of  equal  burden. 

The  sides  and  the  ends  of  the  keel  are  grooved  i 

and  cut  in  various  ways,  to  receive  the  different  tim* 
hers  and  pieces  of  wood  forming  the  hull  of  the  ves-  , 

sel.     Of  these  timbers,  two,  which  form  the  main  | 

supports  of  the  two  ends  of  the  vessel,  are  the  stem 
and  the  nUmposi,  of  which  the  former  curves  up-  I 

wards  from  the  higher  end  of  the  keel,  and  the  latter  j 

rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lower  end  (for 
a  ship  is  built  with  the  stem-end  towards  the  water,  I 

and  is  consequently  launched  stem  foremost).    Both  | 

are  formed  of  oak,  and  are  attached  to  the  ends  of 
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&M  keel  in  a  veiy  anbstuitia]  nuiuier.  To  the  flteni' 
post  are  attached  various  pieces  of  wood,  called  tran- 
Boms,  fashion-pieces,  dec,  the  contour  of  which, 
when  fixed  in  their  places,  is  each  as  to  give 
elegantly-curved  form  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
sel ;  while  ta  the  stem  are  attached  various  pieces, 
some  of  which  fit  it  more  securely  to  the  keel,  some 
serve  to  connect  it  with  the  tirabeis  and  planks  after- 
wu^  to  form  the  sides  of  the  veaael,  and  others 
form  a  receptacle  or  support  for  the  end  of  the  boW' 
sprit.  The  heavy  pieces  of  timber  erected  thus  on 
(he  two  ends  of  the  keel  are  hauled  up  to  their 
prr^r  positions  by  pulleys  and  tackle,  and  then 
shored  up  by  poles  from  the  ground. 


angles 


^  .  0  prevent  them 

from  ein^ug. 

Along  the  keel,  nearly  from  end  to  end,  ai 
stout  timbers,  called  Jiaor-timbers,  at  right 
with  the  length  of  the  keel,  and  slightly  com 
their  upper  surface.  They  are  placed  a  few  inches 
apart,  and  constitule,  as  the  name  imports,  the  floor 
of  the  ship.  As  there  is  a  genend  upward  curvature 
of  the  ship  towards  each  end,  the  floor  rises  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  would  thus  leave  a  vacancy  be- 
tween the  end  floor-timbers  and  the  keel ;  but  this 
vacancy  is  filled  up  with  solid  wood,  called  dead- 
wood,  constitutiHg  a  firm  fonndatioo.  The  floor-tim- 
bers may  be  regarded  as  the  lower  part  of  the  ribs 
of  the  ship  ;  and  above  them  spring  up  the  various 
pieces  forming  the  remainder  or  vertical  parts  of  the 
ribs.  No  wood  can  be  found  so  large,  so  curved,  or 
so  strong  as  to  form  the  whole  curved  rib ;  and  there- 
fore each  rib  is  built  up  of  separate  pieces,  the  gen- 


eral name  of  which  is  fvUoeks ;  thus  we  have  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  perhaps  fourth  futtock,  each 
being  a  distinct  piece  of  timber,  but  all  collectively 
forming  one  rib,  or  one  "  frame  of  timbers."  These 
pieces  are  placed,  some  end  lo  end,  and  others  side 
to  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joint  of  two  ends 
of  timber  may  have  a  support  of  solid  timber  at  its 
side.  Various  means  are  adopted  for  joining  the 
pieces  end  to  end,  but  those  which  are  placed  side 
by  side  are  bolted  together  with  bolts. 

All  the  pieces  to  form  one  rib  are  adjusted  and 
fitted  to  each  other  on  the  ground,  and  are  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  strong  tackle.  The  curvature  and 
weight  of  the  pieces  are  such,  that  after  being  raised 
and  adjusted  to  their  planes,  they  must  be  secured 
from  falling  either  inwards  or  outwards  ;  for  the  for- 
mer of  which  purposes  planks  called  crojj-jpoJb  are 
nailed  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  timbers,  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  keel,  and  stretching  across  horn  one  side 
to  the  other ;  and  for  the  latter,  planks  called  rib-biatdi 
are  placed  nearly  horizontal  round  the  outside  of  the 
ribs  at  various  heights,  and  are  shored  up  by  poles 
fixed  in  the  ground  beneath. 

In  this  manner  the  ribs  or  frames  of  timbers  are 
raised  one  after  another,  from  end  to  end  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  the  two  halves  of  each  frame,  that  is,  the  two 
parts  springing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  keel,  being 
raised  nearly  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
top  timbers  at  the  proper  breadth  across  the  vessel. 
In  this  st^e  of  the  proceedings  the  interior  shell  of 
the  vessel  presents  the  appearance  r^resented  in  our 
cut     We  have  given  an  inttrior  sketch,  because  it 
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sbowa  more  clearly  the  relative  poailitHi  of  the  pans. 
At  the  bottom,  juat  abore  the  keel,  ate  the  floor  tun- 
ben,  ranged  at  right  anglea  to  it,  and  projecting  some 
distance  beyond  it  on  either  side.  At  the  ends  of 
these  dmbeTs   are  the  various   pieces  or  futtocka 

.forming  the  ribs,  jointed  and  bolted  together  M  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  heights.  The  ribs  rise  to  dif- 
ferent and  irregular  hei^te,  afterwards  to  be  adjust- 
ed ;  and  across,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  timbers 
on  one  aide  to  the  upper  part  on  the  other,  are  the 
spalls,  the  temporary  wooden  braces  which  keep  the 
opposite  sides  at  their  proper  distances. 

The  keel,  the  stern-post,  and  die  stem,  form  the 
three  great  supports  of  the  frame  of  the  vessel ;  the 
first  being  horizontal,  the  second  rising  from  it  almost 
perpendicularly  at  one  end,  and  the  third  rising  in  a 
curve  at  the  other.  Among  the  timbera  which  are 
subsequently  adjusted  to  the  vessel  are  three,  called 
the  keelson,  the  stemson,  and  the  stemson,  which 
are  in  some  sense  interior  representattves  of  the  three 
just  named.  The  keelson  is  lixed  on  the  floor  tim- 
bers, immediately  over  the  keel,  and  forms  that  part 
on  which  the  steps  or  blocks  of  wood  are  placed 
which  support  the  tnsste  :  it  is  secured  down  to  the 
keel  by  means  of  bohs  three  feet  in  length,  which 
pass  entirely  through  both,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
wood.  Tile  stemson  and  the  stemson  rise  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  keelson,  and  form  internal  supports 
to  the  eitds  of  the  vessel.  The  timbers  are  often 
Bb«ngthened  within  by  pieces  called  tidsra ;  but  in 
modem  vessels  they  are  frequently  secured  and 
braced  one  to  another  b^  diagonal  iron  plates,  from 

f  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  m  thickness,  passing  nearly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  inside  the 
▼esseL  Being  bent  round  Hag  concavity  of  the  ship's 
side-in  an  oblique  direction,  each  piece  of  iron  cross- 
es several  different  frames  of  timbers,  and  is  securely 
bolted  to  them  all. 

The  email  portion  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel  which  is 
seen  above  the  level  of  the  water  presents  to  view  a 
snrface  covered  with  horizontal  or  neaiiy  horizontal 
ranges  of  planking  ;  and  if  we  could  see  lower  down, 
towards  the  keel,  we  should  find  a  similar  approach 
to  a  horizontal  direction  in  the  piecea  of  wood  with 
which  the  hull  is  covered.  Withinside,  too,  a  similar 
arrangement  is  observable.  The  vertical  frames  of 
timbers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  person  viewing  a 
finished  vessel,  either  within  or  without.  The  whole 
are  covered  with  planking,  laid  in  nearly  horizontal 
rows  or  "  strakes."  The  planks  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  skin  with  wnich  the  ribs  of  the  ship 
are  covered  ;  and,  indeed,  the  shipwrights,  who  al- 
most seem  to  regard  their  ship  as  a  living  being,  ap- 
ply the  term  "  skinning"  to  the  operation  of  laying  on 
these  planks ;  an  opposite  sense,  it  is  true,  to  that  in 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  this  term.  Nor 
is  this  skin  by  any  means  a  trifling  afiair,  for  the 
thickness  of  the  planks  which  form  it  varies  from 
about  three  to  six  inches.  The  planks  are  formed 
of  eoimd  and  durable  oak,  and  are  often  nearly  thirty 
feet  in  length.  They  are  brought,  while  at  ihe  saw- 
pit,  as  nearly  to  the  required  form  as  may  be  practi- 
cable ;  and  are  afterwards  worked  with  the  adxe,  to 


give  them  the  pn^)«  contour.  This  must  not  Em 
supposed  to  imply  that  the  planks  are  hollowed  or 
curved  by  the  adie  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  vessel, 
but  that  the  width  and  thickness  of  adjoining  planks 
are  adjusted  to  each  other.  When  a  prepared  plank 
is  laid  against  the  outside  of  a  vessel,  the  convexity 
of  the  latter  causes  the  ends  of  the  planks  to  stand 
out  several  inches  from  it ;  and,  on  die  other  hand, 
when  laid  on  the  inside,  the  concave  surface  catises 
the  ends  to  be  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  and  ihu 
middle  to  be  several  inches  away  from  them.  The 
planks  require,  therefore,  the  aid-of  powerful  instru- 
ments to  force  them  close  to  the  timbers  previous  to 
bolting,  and  this  operation  is  further  asBisted  by 
bringing  the  plank  to  a  heated  aod  moistenod  stat« 
by  steam. 

The  parts  of  the  planking  vary  in  thickness  naA 
receive  distinctive  names,  according  to  the  place* 
which  they  occupy  ;  but  all  are  treated  nearly  in  the 
same  way — sawn,  dressed  with  an  adze,  steaitKd, 
forced  to  the  curvstnre  of  the  ship,  and  fastened  to  the 
limbers  with  bolts.  The  treenails  (wooden  bdts  or 
pins),  which  are  more  numerous  than  the  bolts,  are  not 
driven  in  till  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  operations. 
In  adjusting  the  |4anks  to  the  ship's  sides,  care  is 
always  taken  that  the  adjoining  ends  of  two  flanks 
in  one  row  or  atrake  shall  not  occur  at  the  same  part 
of  the  ship's  length  as  a  joint  in  the  row  next  ^iove 
or  below  it,  a  caution  similar  m  that  observed  in  lay- 
ing the  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  or  the  rows  of 
slates  on  a  roof,  and  the  object  of  which  is  sufficiently 
obvious  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  structure. 

In  the  building  of  a  ship,  matters  are  so  arranged 
that  many  different  parts  are  in  progress  simultane- 
onsly  ;  some  workmen  making  preparations  for  the 
beams  of  a  vessel  withinside,  while  others  are  plank- 
ing the  exterior,  and  others  perhaps  engaged  at  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  head  and  stern.  The  beams  are  stout 
and  well-finished  limbers  stretching  across  the  vessel 
from  side  U  side,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  and 
serving  not  only  to  support  the  deck  or  decks,  but 
also  to  bind  the  two  sides  of  the  vessel  together. 
These  beams,  situated  as  they  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  keel,  have  given  rise  to  many  nautical  expres- 
sions which  are  rather  incomprehensible  to.  general 
readers  :  thus  the  "breadth  of  beam"is  the  width  of 
a  vessel ;  an  object  seen  at  sea  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel,  is  said  to  be  "  on  the  beam  ;" 
when  a  ship  inclines  very  much  on  one  side,  so  that 
her  beams  approach  to  a  vertical  position,  she  is  said* 
la  be  "  on  her  beam  ends  ;"  and  many  other  similar 
phrases  might  be  adduced. 

The  beama  are  ranged  at  such  distances  apart, 
that  s  vessel  of  a  thousand  tons  burden  requires  about 
thirty  beneath  the  main  deck.  Each  beam  is  usually 
formed  either  of  one  or  of  three  pieces,  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel ;  the  three  pieces,  in 
the  latter  case,  being  securely  joined  or  scarfed  to- 
gether. The  beams  are  not  straight,  but  are  curved 
upwards  in  the  middle,  so  that  their  upper  surfaces 
are  convex  and  their  lower  concave  ;  the  bending 
being  such  that  there  is  a  curvature  of  about  ono 
inch  to  every  yard  in  the  length  of  the  beam.  The 
ends  of  the  beams  are  made  to  rest  on  stout  planks 
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ciUed  clunps  ;  but  the  real  fastening  is  b^  mean 
iron  brackets  technically  termed  hUes,  bolted  both 
to  the  beam  and  to  the  Umbers  of  the  ship.  Besides 
the  fastenings  at  the  two  ends  of  each  beam,  there 
ore  supporters  in  the  niiddle,  which  are  often  formed 
of  cast-iron,  combining  lightness  of  appearance  with 
strength. 

Various  ledges  and  frames,  called  partners,  coam' 
ingi,  and  rarlings,  being  arranged  between  the  beams, 
the  decks  are  next  attended  to.  These  divide  the 
hull  into  diAereiit  stories,  analogous  to  those  of  a 
house  ;  and  in  the  one  case  aa  in  the  other,  the  num- 
ber of  fioors  is  greater  in  some  instances  than  in 
others.  Large  ships  of  war  are  furnished  wiih  three 
entire  decks,  reaching  from  the  stem  to  the  stem  ; 
besides  two  shorter  decks  called  the  forecastle  and 
the  quarter-deck,  the  one  placed  at  ^e  head  of  the 
vessel  and  the  other  towards  the  stem,  a  vacant  space 
called  the  teaiat  being  loll  between  them,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ship's  length.  The  deck  is  generally  made 
of  fir,  hemlock,  or  cedar  ;  and  for  vessels  exposed  to 
a  hot  climate,  yellow  pine  is  sometimes  employed. 
The  deck-planks  are  laid  side  by  side,  lengthwise  of 
the  ship,  OT  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  vary  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  two  to  four  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  nailed  down  to  every  beam  and  lo 
every  carting,  either  with  iron  nails  or  with  nails 
formed  of  a  mixed  metal. 

We  have  said  that  the  planking  which  covers  the 
inside  and  outside  of  a  ship  is  secured,  partly  by  bolts 
and  partly  by  wuoden  pins  called  treensils,  to  the  tim- 
bers ;  and  that  the  treenails  are  not  driven  in  until 
some  time  after  the  bolts.  The  object  of  this  seems 
to  he,  that  by  making  the  treenail-holes  a  considerable 
time  before  the  treenails  are  inserted,  the  wood  round 
each  hole  has  an  opportunity  to  become  seasoned. 

The  labor  of  boring  the  holes  for  the  treenails  and 
bolts  is  often  very  severe,  from  the  hardness  of  the 
wood,  the  great  depth  to  which  the  hole  is  to  be 
bored,  and  the  awkward  position  in  which  the  man 
has  lo  place  himself.  The  curvature  of  a  ship  near 
the  keel  is  almost  horizontal,  and  at  other  parts  goes 


Uuougu  an  the  gradatione  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
tical  direction ;  and  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  bor- 


ing the  treenail-holes  has  to  vary  his  po^on  and 
mode  of  working,  sometimes  standing  and  at  odier 
times  sitting,  according  to  the  part  of  the  Teasel  at 
which  he  is  at  wo^.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the 
same  treenail  shall  pass,  not  only  through  the  outer 
planking  and  the  frame-timber,  but  also  through  the  » 
inner  planking ;  by  which  all  three  are  bound  weU  < 
together ;  and  the  treenail-boles  are  bored  in  confor- 
mity with  this  arrangement.  When  the  proper  timQ 
arrives  for  driving  in  the  treenails,  a  set  of  men,  each 
provided  with  a  large  and  heavy  hammer,  proceed 
to  that  operation.  The  treenail  is  made  slightly  lar- 
ger than  the  hole  into  which  it  is  to  be  driven,  so  as 
to  bite  or  cling  closely  lo  the  timbers ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  powerful  blows  is  requisite  to  urge  it  for- 
ward. The  treenail  is  a  little  longer  than  me  dep^ 
of  the  hole,  and  the  superfluous  end  is  taken  off 
with  a  saw  when  the  driving  is  finished.  It  is  then 
tightened  in  the  hole  by  small  wedges  driven  in  at 

The  plankinz  and  treenailing  having  brought  the 
surface  of  the  null  to  a  tolerably  even  state,  which 
is  further  assisted  by  a  little  trimming  or  "  dubbing" 
with  the  adze,  a  process  follows  which  is  indispea- 
sable  to  the  exclusion  of  water  from  the  vessel,  viz., 
that  of  caikmg.     The  planks  cannot  be  brought  so 


CaUdng. 

dose  together  as  to  make  the  joining  impenetrable 
to  water,  and  the  joint  is  therefore  filled  np  with 
oakum.  A  kind  of  chisel,  called  a  calking-iion,  is 
employed  to  drire  the  threads  of  oakum  bto  the 
seams.  The  oakum  is  not  placed  merely  at  the 
outer  edges  of  the  crevices,  but  is  driven  in  to  a 
depth  equal  to  the  whole  diickness  of  the  plank. 
Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  planks  are  chiselled 
away  a  litde,  in  order  to  affiird  room  for  the  entrance 
of  the  oakum  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  calkere  manage 
the  Beams  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  fill  them  up  with  a 
dense  and  compact  layer  of  oakum,  which  not  only 
answers  the  purpose  of  making  the  vessel  tight,  but 
also  helps  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  whole 
ship  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  making  the 
edges  of  the  planks  bear  hard  against  each  other,  so 
that  one  part  cannot  move  or  woric  iiidepeodent  of 
another.     At  the  time   when  this   calking  of  the 
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Kama  is  going  oa,  the  [danka  themselveB  are  ex- 
amined, and  any  ehakea,  or  rents,  or  fissures,  how- 
evei  gmail,  are  well  filled  with  oakum.  This  pro- 
cess being  finally  completed,  idl  the  calked  seama 
are  coated,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  '*  payed,"  with  hot 
melted  pitch  iuid  rosin,  by  which  the  hempen  fibres 
of  oakum  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  sea- 

The  operations  withinside  the  vessel  are,  as  may 
be  supposed,  much  more  raried  than  those  on  the 
outside,  but  they  partake  mere  and  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  caxpentry,  as  the  construction  of  the  vessel 
advances.  After  the  various  pieces  are  adjusted 
which  form  the  main  support  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  vessel,  the  hull  is  divided  into  compartments  ac- 
cordant with  the  purposes  for  which  the  vessel  is 
htended.  Supposing  these  matters  to  have  been 
completed,  we  will  next  proceed  to  the  important 
affair  of  laanehittg,  by  which  the  vessel  is  borne  on  to 
the  liquid  element  which  is  afterwards  to  form  her 
home.  Those  persons  who  have  never  seen  a  ship 
launched,  and  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  may  feel  it  desirable  to  know  in  what 
stage  of  the  building  process  the  launching  is  effected. 
We  may  here  mention,  then,  that  the  hull  is  launched 
before  it  has  been  sheathed  or  coated  with  copper, 
and  also  bef(»e  it  is  fitted  with  masts,  yards,  bow- 
sprit, rudder,  sule,  or  ropes.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  these  several  parts  are  more  conveni- 
ently fitted  after  thaa  before  the  latmching ;  the  height 
of  me  Teasel  from  the  ground  when  on  Uie  buUdiug- 
siip— the  angle  at  which  it  dopes  towards  the  wa- 
ter— the  difficulty  of  getting  into  the  vessel,  &c.,  are 
some  of  these  reasons;  and  with  regard  to  the 
sheathing,  it  is  deemed  better  to  be  postponed  imtil 
the  soundness  of  the  naked  planking  has  been  tested 
by  immeision  in  the  water. 

We  explained  before  that  the  ship  is  built  on 
blocks,  laid  in  regulaj  succession  along  the  building- 
slip,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  keel,  which  rests  im- 
mediately on  their  upper  surfaces,  shall  have  an  in- 
clination of  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot 
towards  the  water.  These  blocks  form  the  central 
support  beneath  the  vessel,  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  building ;  and  the  vessel  is  further  supported 
at  the  sidea  by  shores,  or  poles,  raised  at  various  an- 
gles from  the  ground.  As  the  time  of  launching  ap- 
proaches, preparatioiiB  are  made  for  rornoving  all 
these  lateral  supports,  for  lifting  the  keel  completely 
from  the  blocks,  and  for  canstructing  two  temporary 
"  slippery  paths"  down  which  the  vessel  may  slide 
into  the  water.  The  whole  of  these  operations  ue 
very  curious,  and  require  great  nicety  and  care  to 
ensure  success.  Along  the  building-slip,  on  each 
side  of  the  keel,  and  distant  from  it  about  one-sixth 
of  the  vessel's  breadth,  is  [aid  an  inclined  platform, 
formed  of  many  pieces  of  wood,  and  presenting  a 
flat  upper  surface  inclining  downwards  towards  the 
liver  at  an  angle  of  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  and  consequently  more  sloping  than  the 
position  of  the  keel.  The  inclined  plane  thus  formed 
IB  called  the  "  aliding-plank ;''  and  it  has  a  raised 
edge,  or  ledge,  called  the  "  side-way,"  or  "  riband," 
projecting  four  or  five  inches  upwards  frvm  its  outer 


edge.  The  slidiug-plank  is  j^aced  upon  supporting 
blocks,  BO  as  to  be  elevated  some  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  long  timber  called  a  "bilge-way,"  with 
a  smooth  nnder-suri'ace,  ii  laid  upon  this  sliding- 
[dank ;  and  upon  this  timber,  as  a  base,  is  erected  a 
frame-work,  reaching  up  lo  the  hull  of  the  ship. 
This  frame-work,  which  is  celled  the  "  cradle,"  is 
formed  partly  of  solid  wood-work,  filling  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  bilge-way  and  the  hull,  and  partly 
of  short  poles  called  "  proppets,"  which  are  erected 
nearly  vertically,  and  abut  against  a  plank  faatened 
temporarily  to  die  bottom  of  ute  ship.  These  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  on  both  sides  of  the  keel,  and  at 
a  few  feet  distant  from  it ;  and  the  vessel  may  in  this 
stale  be  almost  said  to  have  three  keels,  the  real  one 
midway  between  two  t^nporary  ones.  At  a  certain 
stage  in  the  building  up  of  these  pieces,  a  layer  of 
tallow,  soap,  and  oil,  is  placed  between  the  sliding- 
plank  and  the  bilge-way,  to  diminish  the  friction  du- 
ring the  sliding  of  the  latter. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  these  two  temporary 
false  keels  reach  up  to  the  hull :  the  hull  must  ac- 
tually bear  with  its  whole  pressure  upon  them,  so 
that  the  blocks  beneath  the  re^  keel  may  be  relieved 
from  the  enormous  weight  of  the  vessel.  To  effect 
this,  a  great  number  of  wedges  are  driven  in  just 
above  the  bilge-way,  by  the  action  of  which  the 
vessel  is  in  some  degree  lifted  off  the  blocks,  and 
made  lo  rest  on  the  bilge-ways.  This  c^ration  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  which  a  ^ip-yud  presents. 
Very  frequently  a  htmdred  nten  are  driving  the 
wedges  at  once ;  half  of  them  being  ranged  on  one 
side  of  the  vessel  and  half  on  the  other. 

A  few  other  arrangements  being  made,  the  ship  is 
ready  for  launching.  A  screw  is  fixed  against  this 
end  of  the  keel,  to  assist  in  urging  the  ship  forward, 
if  such  &  course  be  necessary,  and  some  of  the 
blocks  under  the  keel  are  cut  away,  to  make  the 
vessel  rest  more  entirely  on  the  bilge-ways.  At  a 
given  signal  two  men,one  on  each  side,  knock  aw^ 
&e  dog-shores ;  the  vessel  glides  slowly  downwards 
into  the  water  ;  a  flask  of  wine  is  thrown  at  the  head ; 
she  is  christened  with  the  name  selected  for  her ; 
and  when  she  touches  the  water  all  give  her  a  hearty 


Having  launched  onr  ship,  we  will  next  proeeed 
speak  of  the  masts  with  which  it  is  to  be  furnished. 
Masts  serve  as  supports  to  the  sails,  and  are  them- 
selves supported  by  ropes  and  tackle.  The  number 
varies  in  different  kirvds  of  ships  ;  for  instance,  a 
ship  properly  so  called  is  provided  with  three  masts ; 
a  brig  and  a  schooner  are  each  provided  with  two ; 
while  one  mast  forme  the  complement  for  a  sloop,  a 
cutter,  or  a  smack.  But  it  is  necessary  here  to  re- 
mark, that  a  mast  is  not,  except  in  small  vessels,  a 
straight  piece  of  timber  put  up  in  one  single  length  ; 
't  is  generally  formed  of  three  stages  or  tiers  rising 
ne  above  another,  each  of  which  receives  a  distioc- 
ive  name.  Let  us  take  for  example  a  74-gun  ship 
if  war.  Here  are  three  masts,  the  foreinasl,  the 
mainmast,  and  the  mizen-mast ;  And  each  one  of 
these  three  is  formed  uf  three  subordinate  masts, 
rising  one  above  another,  of  which  the  lowest  i» 
termed  the  lower  mast,  the  next  in  height  the  to|>- 
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msat,  and  the  third  die  topgaUant^nast.  The  length 
of  the  lowest  ia  rather  more  than  that  of  the  other 
two  put  together ;  and  the  nniled  length  of  the  whole 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  mainmast,  above  two  hundred 
feet.  In  a  merchant  vessel,  say  of  a  thousand  tons 
burden,  the  arrangement  is  just  the  same  in  principle, 
but  the  dimensioDB  smaller,  the  nine  subordinate 
masts  varying  from  about  twenty  to  ninety  feet  in 
length,  the  shortest  being  the  mizen  topgallant-mast, 
and  the  longest  the  lower  mainmast. 

The  msst-mskers  have  some  tools  peculiar  to 
themselves  ;  but  the  main  operations  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  by  which  the  timbers  of  a  ship 
are  fashioned.  The  various  pieces  of  which  a  mast 
is  built  up  are  sawn  to  their  proper  dimensions,  and 
fitted  together  by  various  kinds  of  joints,  called  coak- 
ing,  dowelling,  &,c.,  and  of  which  the  common  tenon 
and  mortice  will  furnish  some  idea.  Various  cutting 
instruments  are  employed  to  give  the  rounded  or  con- 
vex form  to  the  most,  when  the  pieces  are  pat  to- 
gether ;  and  pieces  of  wood  are  attached  to  its  sur- 
face to  answer  several  purposes,  when  the  mast  is 
put  in  its  place  in  the  ship.  The  extent  to  which 
this  building  of  a  mast  goes  may  be  judged  from  the 
face  that  the  lower  mainmast  alone  of  a  large  packet 
vessel  weighs  upwards  of  six  tons  ;  and  when  lying 
along  the  floor  of  the  mast-shop,  its  length  of  ninety 
feet  and  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  impress  one 
with  no  mean  idea  of  its  bulk. 

The  various  pieces  of  which  a  large  mast  is  form- 
ed would  not  be  permanently  retained  in  their  proper 
places,  were  there  not  some  externa]  band  or  tie  em- 
ployed. The  band  used  for  this  purpose  coniists  of 
a  series  of  iron  hoops,  ranged  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  feet  apart  along  the  mast.  These  hoops  are 
formed  of  iron  bands  about  three  inches  in  width  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  after 
being  welded  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  girth  of  the 
mast,  they  are  fixed  on  it.  Each  hoop — of  which 
the  lower  mainmast  contains  about  twen^,  and  the 
others  a  proportionate  number — is  in  the  first  place 
heated,  not  lo  such  a  degree  as  would  scorch  the 
wood  on  which  it  is  laid,  but  so  for  as  to  give  a  slight 
expansion  to  its  dimensions.  As  the  hoop  is  driven 
onwards  to  a  thicker  part  of  the  mast  it  necessarily 
binds  the  wood  more  tightly,  and  this  is  still  fiuther 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  hoop  as  the  ircm 
becoiAes  cold.  The  ultimate  effect  is  that  the  hoops 
give  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength  to  the  mast. 
Our  frontispiece  represents  this  process  of  "  hooping 
a  mast." 

The  bowsprit  and  the  yards  of  a  vessel  ore  made 
by  the  mast-makers,  and  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  masts  so  far  as  the  mode  of  making  is  concerned. 
The  bowsprit  is  a  large  mast  which  projects  oblique- 
ly over  the  stem,  to  carry  sail  forward,  in  order  to 
govern  the  fore-part  of  a  ship,  and  to  counteract  the 
force  of  the  after-sails ;  it  also  serves  to  hold  the 
stays  or  ropes  by  which  the  foremast  is  kept  in  its 
position.  It  generally  rises  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty-six  degrees,  ft  very  nearly  equals  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  of  the  low- 
er mainmast.  The  yards  are  long  pieces  of  timber 
suspended  upon  the  masts,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 


ing the  auls ;  some  being  suspended  across  the  masti 
at  right  angles,  and  called  squaro  yards  ;  others  sob- 
pended  obliquely,  and  termed  lateen  yards.  The 
nmnber  of  these  yards  in  a  large  ship  is  abont  twen- 
ty, and  the  dimensions  of  soma  of  them  are  very 
considerable. 

While  hearing  of  these  very  large  and  ponderoua^ 
masts,  yards,  dtc,  the  reader  may  naturally  inquire 
how  they  are  conveyed  to  the  ship,  and  Ufted  in  theii 
places.  On  this  point  we  will  now  ofier  a  brief  ex- 
planation.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  in  the  throe 
lower  masts  ;  for  the  upper  ones  aro  afterwards 
drawn  up  by  means  of  tackle  with  comparative  ease. 

The  sheers  used  in  masting  vessels  are  two  large 
poles,  masts,  or  spars,  erected  on  the  vessel  whoM 
masts  are  to  be  fixed ;  the  lower  ends  resting  on 
thick  planks  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  deck,  auJ 
the  upper  ends  crossing  each  other,  where  they  are 
securely  lashed.  The  point  whero  the  two  Bpara 
cross  is  exactly  over  the  hole  where  the  mast  is  to 
be  dropped  through  the  deck ;  and  the  spars  aro  re- 
tained in  this  position  by  strong  ropes  attached  to 
different  parts  of  the  ship.  The  mast,  being  floated 
to  the  side  of  the  ship,  is  elevated  entirely  above 
deck  by  means  of  tackle  connected  with  the  sheers ; 
and  when  it  is  brought  with  the  tower  end  imme- 
diately over  the  hole  in  the  deck,  it  is  gently  lower- 
ed into  its  place,  passing  down  through  the  entire 
height  of  die  vessel,  ana  resting  on  the  step  or  block 
fixed  to  the  keelson.  When  one  of  the  three  masla 
is  fixed  in  this  way,  the  sheers  aro  moved  to  the  spot 
where  the  second  is  to  be  placed,  and  afterwards  lo 
the  third.  This  is  the  general  mode  of  masting  mer- 
chant ships. 

The  rigging  of  a  ship,  which  is  generally  under- 
stood to  imply  the  whole  assemblage  of  ropes  with 
which  she  is  fitted,  is  of  two  kinds,  one  termed  the 
standing  and  the  other  the  running  rigging.  The 
former  tetm  is  applied  to  all  the  shrouds,  stays,  back- 
stays, and  other  ropes  which  are  employed  lo  main- 
tain the  masts  and  bowsprit  in  their  proper  position, 
and  which  remain  pretty  nearly  in  a  constant  state, 
whether  the  ship  is  in  full  sail  or  all  the  sails  are 
furled ;  the  latter  term  is  applied  to  various  ropes 
called  braces,  sheets,  tacks,  halliards,  bnntlines,  ftc,  ' 
which  are  attached  to  difierent  parts  of  the  masts, 
jnuds,  sails,  and  shrouds,  and  are  employed  principal- 
ly in  fulling  and  unfurling  the  sails  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  The  whole  of  this  rigging  ia  made  of 
hemfien  fibres,  more  or  less  saturated  with  tar. 
Those  pieces  of  cordage  which  are  devoted  to  the 
management  of  the  anchors  are  termed  cables ;  those 
which  are  employed  in  the  general  operations  of 
rigging,  and  are  more  than  an  inch  in  circumference, 
are  termed  ropes;  while  cordage  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  this  is  generally  called  lines.  But  this 
classificatimi  is  not  suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
seaman ;  every  cable,  ro[>e,  and  line,  has  a  distinc- 
tive name  belonging  to  it,  according  to  the  place 
where,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  applied.  The 
breast-rope,  the  davit-rope,  the  quest-rope,  the  heel-, 
rope,  the  parral-rope,  the  bow-lines,  clue-Iines,  bunt- 
lines,  low-lines,  leech-lines — however  un intelligible 
to  general  readers — are  associated   with  perfectly 
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dv^te  ideaa  in  the  mind  of  a  seaman,  and  have  a 
reg^V  scale  of  dimeiiHtons. 

The  "business  of  a  ship's-rigger  ia  distinct  from 
that  of  a  ship-builder ;  and  the  operations  may  or 
may  not  be  carried  on  in  a  ehip-builtlitig  yard,  ao- 
cording  to  the  facilities  which  the  yard  presents  and 
to  other  circumstances. 

But  wherever  the  rigging  may  be  carried  on,  the 
Operatioos  are  always  nearly  alike.  The  rigging- 
house  is  a  place  provided  with  tuckle  for  stretching 
tbe  ropes,  and  with  the  necessary  instruments  for 
attachmg  the  blocks,  rings,  &e.,  required  for  fixing 
the  ropes  to  the  ship,  and  for  managing  the  sails. 
The  blocks  here  alluded  to  are  a  kind  of  wheel 
working  in  a  wooden  case,  round  the  circumference 
of  which  a  rope  is  passed  to  act  as  a  pulley.  The 
outer  case  or  "  shell"  of  a  block  is  made  of  elm  or 
Bsh,  and  afler  being  rounded  somewhat  to  au  oval 
fbim,  various  perforations  are  made  through  it.  One 
of  these  is  for  the  reception  of  a  pin  or  spindle, 
made  of  ligmim-vita,  or  some  other  hard  wood,  or 
of  iron ;  and  others  are  for  the  reception  of  the 
wheels  or  "  sheaves,"  which  vary  from  one  to  eight 
in  niunber  in  each  block,  and  which  arc  made  of 
Ugnum-vitx.  The  adjustment  of  the  ropes  to  these 
'  n  rings  and  hooks,  and  to  each  other, 
in  the  rigger,  who  ia  proiided  with  in- 
■  cutting,  stretching,  bending,  and  tying 
their  proper  places.  The  cordage  em- 
ployed for  a  large  vessel  weighs  several  tons,  and 
some  of  the  ropes  are  four  inches  in  diameter:  the 
bending  and  fixing  of  such  ropes  as  the^,  therefore, 
require  powerful  implements.  Among  the  operations 
which  much  of  the  cordage  undergoes  before  it  is 
taken  to  the  ship,  is  that  of  "  serving."  This  con- 
sists in  binding  a  smaller  rope  very  tightly  round  it, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  both  from  rotting  and  from 
any  friction  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  The  sub- 
stance thuB  bound  round  the  rope  is  not  necessarily 
a  ntade-rope  of  smaller  diameter,  but  L 


blocks, 
devolves  i 
Btruments 
" e  ropes 


"  SMving"  t,  rope, 
rfmned  of  old  canvass,  mat,  plat,  hide,  or  spun-yam, 
'Accordins  to  circumstances.     All  these  substances 
receive  me  common  name  of  "  service ;"  and   the 
soda  of  proceeding  may  be  understood  by  a  dcscrip- 


of  the  process  of  "  serving"  a  rope  with  spun- 
yam.  The  yam  might  be  simply  twisted  by  hand 
round  the  rope,  but  the  necessary  tightness  and  com- 
pactness would  not  be  thus  attained  ;  and  a  mallet  ia 
used  instead.  The  rope  being  stretched  out  horizon- 
tally, a  man  provided  with  a  mallet,  and  a  boy  hold- 
ing a  ball  of  spun-yam,  stand  opposite  to  each  other 

about  two  feet  distance.  The  mallet,  which  has 
concave  groove  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  handle, 

laid  on  the  rope,  handle  uppermost.  Two  or 
three  turns  of  the  spiin-yam  are  passed  tightly  round 
ihe  rope,  and  round  the  body  of  the  niallet  i  and 
while  the  boy  passes  the  ball  of  yam  continually 
round  the  rope,  the  man,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  direction,  winds  on  the  yarn  by  means  of 
the  mallet,  whosQ  handle,  acting  as  a  lever,  stninc 
every  turo  about  the  rope  as  firmly  as  possible.  The 
yam  then  appears  like  a  screw  whose  threads  pass 
almost  transversely  round  the  rope. 


Bail-making. 

The  breadths  of  canvass  are  joined  by  stitching  or 
seaming,"  the  stitches  having  a  degree  of  closeness 
well  agreed  upon  between  master  and  man,  and  such 
as  to  iitclude  rather  above  a  hundred  stitches  in  a 
yard  of  length.  The  seam  or  overlapping  is  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  Besides  the 
stitching  of  the  seams,  various  pieces  of  canvass 
called  linings,  tablings,  and  bands,  are  stitched  on 
the  sail  in  dilTcrent  directions,  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  it  at  those  parts  which  are  most  liable 
to  strain.  There  are  also  many  small  holes  to  be 
made  in  some  of  the  sails,  for  the  reception  of  short 
pieces  of  cordage  necessary  in  reefl^  the  sail. 

The  ropes  are  sewn  to  ^e  edges.of^  the  sail  in  a 
very  careful  manner ;  arrangements  being  at  the 
same  time  made  for  the  formation  of  numerous  loops, 
eyes,  and  other  mechanism  necessary  for  the  subse- 
quent guidance  of  the  sail.  The  operation  of  the 
sail-maker  proceeds,  until  the  whole  suit  of  sails, 
generally  about  forty  in  number,  for  a  ship,  are  made. 

The  anchors,  the  colors,  the  interior  fittings  and 
furniture,  and  a  large  variety  of  matters  which  w« 
cannot  even  eniunerate,  being  also  completed — the 
lady,  in  fact,  being  decked  out  in  her  complete  attire 
— she  is  sent  out  of  dock  to  the  bosom  of  the  wateia. 
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LOCAL  MEMORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


inV  "  L 


s  LocAUTiEg.— Ths  Portrait  (mm  tbe  engraviDg  by  MushaJI,  1641,  |>T«fl:icd  to  Bbcdii's  "  Lir«  of  llenry 

lit  liis  arms,  laliea  rrnm  Manhall'B  ponrBit;  tbe  Chuncellnr'a  Mace,  Aatograpli  of  King  Jsrf"'  — "■ 

: :„!..i  ....u.^.;„      ..  ... to  Iha  left,  Turk  Hou«,  from  a  dmwinj  by  Holla, 

1,  from  a  print  ii  " '  ■■-■■—■"-   b.-.  «...,      j 


lb  tbe  porlr) 

IB  of  office,  from  original  uithoritiFa.    Al  the  lop,  to  the  left,  Tork  Hou«,  from  a  drawina  b. 

"  Londini  Iltusimla  ;"  Id  the  risbt,  Old  Grar'a  Inn,  from  a  print  in  Pennant  Call«ctino,  Brit, .  -  , 

hambvrr,  from  a  drawing  or  the  ramami  o(  tbe  onginal  nuuisiDn  by  Neale,  leiO,  engraTed  in  ''  Beauties  of  Eni(land  sud  Wales ;" 
■nd  Hi^gate,  with  the  Old  Church,  from  n  print  by  Cbstelune,  1740.  At  tbe  boLlom,  81.  Michael's  Church,  6l.  Albau'i,  fVom  K 
drawing  in  Geoige  Ill.'i  Colleclion,  Bril.  Mm. 

it  would  perhaps  .be  impossible  to  find,  ihan  in  tbe 
history  of  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers.  There, 
the  extent  of  misery  BnddegTadation  which  may  await 
the  highest  intellectual  powers,  if  they  are  not  steadily 
directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  purposes  for 
which  they  were  given,  receives  a  more  vivid  illuB- 
iratton  ihau  il  has  over  before  received,  than  we  may 
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A  HORK  impreaaive  or  valutdile  lesson,  one  of 
wider  oi  mora  permanent  apptication  in  the  conduct 
of  life  through  the  trials  and  lemptations  of  the  world, 
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LOCAL  HEHORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


«xpect  it  will  ever  receive  again :  it  is  sufficient  for  one 
such  man  to  have  thus  suffered,  for  one  age  to  have 
exhibited  so  melancholy  a  spectacle.  Bnt  is  it  only 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  who  are  to  take  the  lesson 
home  T  Is  it  they  only  who  palter  with  their  better 
judgments,  who  but  too  oflen  make  theii  actions  bnt 
one  continued  satire  on  their  thoughts,  consciences, 
and,  we  might  add,  wishes  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Of  all  errors  or  vices.this,  in  a  lesser  or  grester  degree, 
is  probably  the  most  common.  How  few  of  us  are 
there,  it  may  be  feared,  who  do  not,  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  interests,  sometimes  quit  the  plain  high  road 
of  strict  duty  and  right,  calculating,  as  doubtless  Bacon 
calculated,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  return  uninjured; 
who  do  not,  like  him,  yield  but  a  divided  allegiance, 
seeing  perhaps,  as  he  saw,  the  folly  of  the  hope  in 
others  of  serving  both  "  God  and  Mammon,"  yet,  like 
hiro.clingingnottho  less  pertinaciously  loit  ourselves. 
To  all  then  but  those  who  are  free  from  temptation  or 
above  it,  the  "  Local  Memories"  of  this  great  and  in 
many  respects  illustrious  man  will  be  Ml  of  matter 
for  the  deepest  reflection :  of  their  interest  it  would  be 
idle  to  speak. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
for  twenty  years  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
born  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1561.  The  history  of  this  mansion  isnot  un- 
worthy of  notice.  It  was  originally  an  inn  or  palace 
of  the  bishops  of  Norwich,  and  exchanged  by  them 
with  the  archbishops  of  York  for  Suoblk  House, 
Southwark  :  from  that  time  it  was  called  York  House. 
Here  Bacon  was  bom,  and  spent  some  portion  of  his 
boyhood;  and here,laterinlife,he lived inthe greatest 
magnificence:  after  his  fall  it  was  purchased  by  Buck- 
ingham, who  appears  to  have  rebuilt  or  greatly  im- 
proved it.  It  was  next  settled  by  the  parliament  upon 
its  general.  Lord  Fairfax,  and  then,  curiously  enough, 
it  reverted,  by  the  marriage  of  Fairfax's  daughter  with 
the  second  earl  of  Buckingham,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Villiers  family.  The  house,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it,  was  now  pulled  down,  and  upon  the  site, 
and  within  its  precincts,  were  built  the  four  streets 
which  still  bear  that  nobleman's  name  and  title — 
George,  Villiers,  Duke  [of],  Buckingham  :  the  "of" 
gives  name  to  an  alley.  The  only  remains  of  this 
beautiful  mansion  are  York  Stairs,  one  of  Inigo 
Jones's  most  admired  works,  and  a  part  of  the  old 
ceiling,  still  preserved  in  the  house  No.  31,  Strand, 
at  the  comer  of  Villiers  Street.  Whilst  yet  a  boy. 
Bacon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen,  who  called 
him  her  young  lord  keeper,  and  had  frequent  occasion 
to  admire  his  ready  address  and  dexterity.  She  once 
asked  him  how  old  he  was :  "  1  am  just  two  years 
younger  than  your  majes^'s  happy  reign,"  was  the 
ready  reply.  The  fiiture  courtier  is  here  already 
visible.  The  future  philosopher  was<no  less  so 
in  the  fact  of  his  leaving  his  play-fellows  to  go  to  a 
vault  in  St.  James's  Street  lo  investigate  into  the  cause 
of  an  echo  he  had  there  discovered.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  be  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  the 
very  early  development  of  bis  mighty  intellect.  Dr. 
Rawley,  afterwards  his  chaplain  and  biographer, 
records  an  interesting  proof.     "  Whilst  he  was  com- 


roorant  at  the  University,  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
(as  his  lordship  hadi  been  pleased  lo  impart  unto 
myself),  he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle ;  not  for  the  wonhlessness  of  the  author, 
to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all  high  attributes, 
but  for  the  uofrujtfulnese  of  the  way,  being  a 
'  philosophy  (as  his  lordship  used  to  say)  only  strong 
for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  pro- 
duction of  works  for  the  life  of  man.'  In  which  mind 
he  continued  to  his  dying  day."  It  is  said,  and  the 
precediog  statement  makes  it  probable,  that  he  at  this 
time  formed  the  outline  of  his  own  system,  which  wns 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  ancient  philosophy,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see.  On  leaving  college  he  visited  the 
Continent,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1580  by 
news  of  the  sadden  death  of  his  father.  His  prospects 
were  sadly  clouded  by  this  event.  He  now  desired  to 
employ  his  great  talents  in  literature  and  politics 
The  ruling  statesmen,  the  Cecils,  were  relatives  of 
Bacon,and  he  naturally  expected  theirassistance.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  able  men  whom  he  says,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  it  wss  their  especial  policy 
to  suppress.  Alibis  applications, and  they  were  nume- 
rous, and  somewhat  servilely  humble,  were  disre- 
garded, and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  study  the 
law.  He  accordingly  entered  Gray's  Inn,  a  place  lo 
which  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  was  much  at- 
tached, and  with  which  many  of  his  pleasantest  menM>- 
ries  were  associated.  The  apartments  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  house  No.  l,on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  are 
said  to  be  still  in  the  same  state  that  they  were  when 
he  last  visited  them.  The  walls  have  a  handsome  oak 
wainscoting,  and  over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  beauti- 
ful ornament.  In  the  garden,  which  he  greatly 
adorned,  and  where  doubdess  many  of  his  happiest 
hours  were  spent,  there  were  but  a  few  years  ago 
some  trees  planted  by  his  own  hand.  The  books  of 
the  Society  abound  with  his  autographs,  written  in 
connexion  with  the  business  of  the  Inn,  of  which  he 
was  even  then  recognised  as  the  most  distinguished 
member.  Although  the  hall  in  which  Bacon  so  oiien 
sat  no  longer  presents  its  former  aspect,  there  is  still 
much  lefl  of  the  original  structure. 

We  must  now  pass  rapidly  over  many  important 
events  in  Bacon's  life.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1582,  made  a  bencher  in  1586,  appointed  counsel-ex- 
traordinary to  the  queen  in  1590,  and  st  last  received 
something  like  a  recognition  from  the  Cecils  of  his 
cloims  upon  them,  in  the  grant  of  the  reversion  of  the 
office  ofregistrarofthe  Star  Chamber.  This,  as  Bacon 
says, "  mended  his  prospects,  but  did  not  fill  his  bam," 
for  it  was  twen^  years  before  he  began  to  receive  llio 
salary,  which  amounted  to  1600i.  a  year.  When  tho 
office  of  solicitor-general  become  vacant,  Bacon's  early, 
warm-hearted,  and  noble-minded  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  made  the  most  strenuous  efl'iirts  to  obtain  it  for 
him,  but  the  Cecils  were  adverse  and  all-powerful. 
To  mitigate  the  disappointment,  Essex  gave  his  friend 
an  estate  worth  1800/.,  and  in  so  doing.  Bacon  says, 
"  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the  matter."  Wheu 
Essex's  fortunes  began  todecline,  Bacon  remonstrated 
with  him  in  a  kuidly  manner,  and  even  when,  in  spite 
of  all  his  advice,  Essex's  rashness  broke  out  into  open 
insurrection  against  the  queen,  Bacon  still  used  all  his 
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influence  and  address  to  mitigste  its  consequencea. 
But  now  there  was  a^eat  change.  He  bad  perhaps 
by  ttiis  time  received  a  hint  that  he  was  treadiagupou 
dangerous  gronnd  in  hia  efforts  to  save  his  friend  ;  at 
all  flTsnts,  fiom  the  present  period  commences  that 
aeries  of  shameful  acts  which  blacken  ^e  great  philo- 
■opher'a  memory.  By  the  queen's  desire  he  appeared 
u  counsel  against  his  friend,  and,  aa  if  this  aJone  was 
not  sufficient,  he  strove  to  secure  a  conviction  by  means 
Derfectly  unjustiSable  from  their  tmfairnesB  and  dis- 
honesty. Bacon's  benefactor  was  executed ;  and 
Uien,  to  turn  the  current  of  popular  opinion  which  ran 
strongly  in  Essex's  favor,  Bacon  having  before  so 
well  proved  his  zeal  in  pressing  charges  aSecting  his 
friend's  life,  was  now  desired  to  direct  hia  talents 
against  hia  friend's  fame  :     '  A  declaration  of  the 

Kractices  and  treasons  attempted  and  committed  by 
,obert,  earl  of  Essex,'  accordingly  appeared  from  hia 
pen! 

In  1592  Bacon  was  returned  member  for  Middli 
Upon  ihe  accession  of  James,  in  1603,  his  prospects 
l^reatly  improved.    He  had  used  bis  utmost  addreaa  to 
impress  the  monarch  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  him, 
whilst  Elizabeth  was  yet  alive,  and  he  was  successful. 
Whatever  James  might  be  in  other  respects,  he  cer- 
tainly appreciated  Bacon's  wit,  learning,  and  genius, 
The  first  mark  of  favor  was  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood.    Bacon'a  reasons  for  desirii.^  this  honor  ar 
amusing :  he  was  the  only  untitled  person  in  his  met 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  he  had  "found  »n   alderman' 
daughter,  a  handsome  maiden,  to  his  liking,"  whom 
soon  after  he  married.    Other  honors  followed, 
was  appointedking'a  counsel  in  1604,sohcitor-gei 
in  1607,  attorney-general  in  1612,  and  he  was 
evidently  determined  to  let  no  lack  of  zeal  in 
service  of  the  "  powers  that  be"  prevent  a  still  further 
advancement.     An  aged  clergymen,  named  Peachum, 
,   was  apprehended  forhaving  in  his  possessiona  written 
Bermmi  containing  passages  of,  as  it  was  alleged,  a 
treasonable  nature.    It  was  desired  to  punish  him,  but 
neither  the  facts  nor  the  law  were  sufficient  to  meet 
the  case  fairly.     Bacon  undertook  to  get  rid  of  the  first 
difficulty  by  torturing  the  prisoner ;  of  the  second,  by 
tampering,  beforehand,  with  the  judges.     In  the  li 
only  he  succeeded,  for  Peachum  had,  as  Bacon  co. 
plsined  to  the  king,  "a  dumb  devil."     The  poor  old 
man  whs  however  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
death  ;  but  for  very  shame  the  court  felt  compelled 
Tealrain  its  desire  for  his  execution.     Sothepoorbut 
brave  old  man  languished  the  little  renuiinder  of  his 
daya  in  prison.     The  friendship  of  Buckingham,  the 
king's  favorite,  now  helped  to  smooth  Bacon's  way 
to  the  highest  offices,     la  1617  he  was  appointed  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  the  following  year 
lord  high  chancellor.    His  ambition  had  now  obtained 
-  all  that  it  had  desired.     Most  enviable  appeared  hia 
lot  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.     He  now  lived  at,  York 
House,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  there  it  was  that  in 
1620  he  celebrated  hia  sixtieth  birth-day  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
circle  of  friends.     Ben  Jonson,  who  was  there,  wrote 
some  of  the  happiest  of  his  panegyrical  rhyme  a  on  the 
occasion.     All  things,  he  says,  seemed  to  smile  about 
the  old  house,  "  the  fire,  the  wine,  the  men ;''  and  the 


scene  altogether  impressed  him  so  greatly  that  he  thus 
speaks  of  Bacon  and  bis  state : — 


"  Erwtand'i  High  Chi 
In  bl>  Ml)  cradle,  ti 

Whose  even  ihreid ,, 

Out  or  their  choicesluul  their  whitest 


lor,  Ihe  destined  heir, 
bthei's  ehslr, 
fate*  spin  roond  *nd  fiill 


During  all  ihese  events,  hia  literary  reputation  had 
been  steadily  growing.  Hie  Essays  were  published  in 
1596;  'The  Advancement  of  Learning,' in  1605  ;  'The 
Wisdom  ofiheAncienls,'in  1610.  Other  works  hod  also 
appeared,  and  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  chancel- 
lorship waa  aent  forth  '  The  Organon,'  which  justified 
the  boasts  of  his  youth,  that  it  should  be  "  the  greateat 
birth  of  time,"  and  on  which  he  had  spent  his  leisure 

ura  from  that  time  upwards  till  its  final  completion 

his  old  age.  To  return  to  what  we  may  call  his 
worldly  history  :  he  bad  been  by  this  time  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Viscount  St.  AJban's,  and  there  closes  the 
course  of  his  prosperity. 

In  1621  James  found  himself  compelled  from  want 
of  money  to  assemble  a  parliament  for  the  first  time 
for  six  years.  It  was  a  period  of  great  dissatisfaction. 
Many  grievances  were  complained  of  by  the  people, 
and  dieir  representatives  were  determined  to  examine 
into  the  matter  thoroughly.  They  did  so  ;  and,  in 
thu  course  of  their  labors,  resolved  to  inquire 
into  the  atate  of  the  courts  of  law.  A  committee  was 
appointed,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  of  the  very  year 
which  had  witneased  the  publication  of  the  book  that 
waa  destined,  more  than  any  other  of  his  publications, 
to  work  an  entire  revolution  in  philosophy.  Bacon 
was  publicly  charged  with  corruption  in  his  high 
ofBce.  One  of  the  cases  brought  forward  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  whole.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Aubrey,  having  a  suit  depending  in  Chancery, 
and  being  almost  ruined  by  expenses  and  delays,  was 
advised  by  some  hangera-on  of  the  chancellor  to  make 
him  a  preaent.  He  obtained  with  great  difficulty  a 
hundred  pounds  from  a  usurer,  which  waa  given  to 
his  lonlehip,  Aubrey  being  at  the  some  time  assured 
by  some  of  the  chancellor's  dependants  that  all  would 
go  right.  "  A  kilhngdecree,"  however,  was  pronounced 
igainst  bitn,  and  in  hia  despair  the  unfortunate  man 
ixposed  the  whole.  Numerous  cases  of  a  similar  or 
vorse  description  were  also  substantiated,  until  Bacon 
vrote  to  the  peers,  as  they  were  pursuing  the  inquiry, 
and  confessed  their  general  truth.  A  still  more  direct 
1  was  demanded  and  obtained,  and  then  a 
committee  of  the  House  waited  upon  the  chancellor  at 
York  House,  where  he  was  enduring  all  the  agonies 
of  the  eternal  shame  he  saw  he  had  brought  upon  his 
bead  :  their  object  waa,  to  be  sure  that  he  had  really 
signed  the  confession.  "  My  Lords,"  said  the  broken- 
hearted man,  "  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart, 
I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  lo  a  broken 
reed,"  He  was  sentenced  lo  pay  a  fine  of  i;40,000, 
to  be  confined  in  the  Tower  for  life,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  of  sitting  in 
parliament.  He  was,  however,  soon  released  from 
the  Tower,  with  orders  lo  banish  himself  from  the 
and  ultimately  every  part  of  the  sentence  was 
remitted. 

We  now  follow  him  lo  Gorhan^ury,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  his  father,  the  home  of  a  considerable  portion 
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of  his  boyhood,  and  which  was  now  to  be  the  resting 

Slace  of  his  old  age.  Duriog  all  the  bustle  snd  spleii- 
01  of  office,  he  had  frequeotly  found  means  to  escape 
to  the  quiet  and  meditation  which  there  awaited  him, 
and  for  the  belter  enjoyment  of  snch  opportunities,  he 
built,  about  half  a  mile  from  Gorhambury,  a  house 
which  cost  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  There  he  now 
endeavored  tu  alleviate  the  anguish  which  preyed 
upon  bis  heart,  by  collecting  around  him  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  many  friends  which  not  even 
his  disgrace  had  alienated,  and  who  were  most  proud 
of  the  office  which  he  sometimes  imctosed  upon  them 
of  writing  to  his  dictation.  Hobbea,  a  scarcely  less 
distinguished  name  in  philosophy,  then  a  young  man, 
was  often  employed  in  this  way.  Bacon  never  again 
entered  into  public  life,  but  continued  to  the  very  day 
of  his  death  lo  occupy  himself  in  his  literary  and  philo- 
sophical labors.  The  great  apostle  of  experimental 
philosophy  was  destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  that  snow  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  the  purpose  of  preventing  animal  substances 
from  putrefying.  On  a  very  cold  dny,  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  162fi,  he  alighted  from  his  coach 
near  Highgate,  in  order  to  try  the  experiment.  He 
went  into  a  cottage,  bought  a  fowl,  and  with  his  own 
hands  stuffed  it  with  saow.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
felt  a  sudden  chill,  and  was  eooasamuch  indisposed 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Gray's  Inn. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, had  a  house  at  Highgate.  To  that  house 
Bacon  was  carried.  The  Earl  was  absent,  but  the 
servants  who  were  in  charge  ofthe  place  showed  great 
respect  and  attention  to  the  illustrious  guest.  Here, 
aAer  an  illness  of  about  a  week,  he  expired  eaiiy  ia 
the  morning  of  Eastor-day,  1626.  His  mind  appears 
to  have  retained  its  strength  and  liveliness  to  the  last. 
He  didnctforget  the  fowl  which  had  caused  his  death. 
In  the  lastletter  that  he  ever  wrote,  with  fingers  which, 
as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had 
succeeded  "  excellently  well."  In  his  will  he  wrote  : 
"  For  my  burial,  I  desire  it  may  bs  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  St.  Alban's  :  there  was  my  mother  buried, 
and  it  ia  the  pariah  church  of  my  manaion-house  of 
Gorhambury,  and  it  is  the  only  Christian  church 
within  the  wallsof  Old  Vemlain.  Formynameand 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  tu 
foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages."  He  was  of 
course  buried  where  he  desired ;  his  faithful  friend 
and  secretary.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and,  when  he  died,  was  himself 
buried  at  the  feet  of  the  illustrious  man  he  had  eo 
loved  and  honored. 

According  to  the  views  o.  'Jie  author  of  the  eloquent 
essay  frutn  which  we  havejust  been  quoting — an  essay 
on  Bacon's  Life  and  Philosophy,  which  should  be 
bound  up  with  every  edition  of  his  works — the  chief 
characteristic  of  that  philosophy  was  its  direct  an- 
tagonism to  alt  that  had  previously  existed  under  the 
same  name.  "  Tbe  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to 
be  useful,  and  was  content  to  be  stationary.  It  dealt 
largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so 
sublime  thai  they  never  could  be  more  than  theories." 
Bacon's,  on  the  contrary,  was  essentially  a  philosophy 


of  utility  and  progress — he  thoDght  the '  fruit'  of  mora 
consequence  than  the  leaves  and  flowers  i  he  desired 
to  multiply  human  enjoyments,  to  mitigate  human 
suffering,  to  improve  man's  estate.  And  hence  it  is 
that  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  author  of  modern 
philosophy  ;  that  from  the  day  of  his  death  hia  fame 
has  been  progressively  increasing,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  so  to  do,  until  he  is  recognised  in  every  ^e 
and  cotmtry  as  one  a(  the  inost  illustrious  benefaclwa 
of  the  human  race. 


MAXIMS. 

Never,  unless  you  are  an  expert  horseman,  at- 
tempt to  show  off  a  spirited  animal  before  your 
friends,  else  you  may  be  made  to  kiss  the  dust ;  for 
the  horse  is  a  sagacious  brute,  and  soon  discovers 
the  incapacity  of  hie  rider.  Never  sign  an  accom- 
modation bill,  for  when  once  "  on  the  ice,"  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  the  result.  Never  laugh  at  your 
own  jokes,  at  least  until  the  risibility  of  the  compa- 
ny Ims  been  excited,  when  etiquelto  may  perhaps 
permit  you  to  give  a  gentle  guffaw  by  way  of  ttc- 
companiment.  Never,  in  talking  to  your  next  neigh- 
bor, vociferate  as  if  you  were  "  hailing  a  ship  at 
sea;"  it  is  the  custom  of  uneducated  boors,  with 
whom  you  stand  a  chance  of  being  identified.  Never 
condemn  your  neighbor  imheard,  however  many  the 
accusations  which  may  be  preferred  against  him : 
every  story  has  two  ways  of  being  told,  snd  justice 
requires  that  you  should  hear  the  defence  as  well  as 
the  accusation ;  and  remember  that  the  malignity  of 
enemies  may  place  you  in  a  similar  predicament. 
Never,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  recitations, 
allow  yourself,  from  the  indiscreet  and  hyperbolical 
encomiums  of  friends,  to  suppose  that  yon  are  a 
Roscins ;  and  keep  in  mind  that  you  may  be  flatter- 
ed to  be  laughed  at.  Never  get  into  a  passion  be- 
cause others  will  not  agree  with  you  in  opinion  ;  yon 
are  not  infallible,  and  moreover,  diversity  of  opinion 
is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  conversation;  at  the 
same  time,  we  confess  there  are  some  dogmatists 
who  never  speak  "  rhyme  nor  reason,"  and  who  sadly 
try  the  temper.  Never  trouble  others  with  the  re- 
cital of  youi  misfortunes  :  communications  of  this 
description  are  never  pleasing ;  and,  at  all  events, 
sympathy  cannot  counteract  the  decrees  of  fate  ; 
and,  moreover,  if  you  are  given  to  such  disclosures, 
you  will  be  dubbed  "  knight  of  ihe  rueful  counte- 
nance"— a  personage  who  is  no  favorite  at  convivial 
meetings,  or,  indeed,  any  where.  Never  refuse,  if 
it  be  in  your  power,  to  aid  the  unfortunate  ;  a  gene-  . 
reus  act  ia  always  followed  with  a  glow  of  hapin- 
ness,  far  surpassing  any  mere  animal  gratiRcatian. 
Never  harbor  animosity  towards  a  triend  for  a  mere 
hasty  expression ;  forgiveness  is  a  godlike  qu^ty, 
and  a  true  friend  is  so  scarce  a  commodity,  that  he 
should  not  be  repudiated  on  slight  grounds ;  but  those 
who  injure  you  from  "  malice  prepense,"  should  be 
shunned  as  you  would  avoid  a  tiger. 
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ANCIENT  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND. 


ANCIENT   CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND, 
No.  II. 


VIEW  OF   ITEPNET 

The  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Dunatan  and 

All  Saints,  is  a  large  Gothic  structure  of  the  early 
psrt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  consisting  of  a  chan- 
cel, nave,  and  two    aisles,  separated  by  clustered 
columns  and  pointed  archea.     At  the  west  end  is  a 
square  tower,  containing  a  fine  tenor  bell,  the  gifV  of 
Nicholas  Chadwonh,  date  unknown,  but  renewed  by 
Thoa.  Marsion,  in  1386,  and  recast  again  in  1764. 
The  windows  are  various,  but  for  the  most  pari  of 
the  architecture    which 
-"   "'"   ^       prevailed    in  the    four- 
teenth century.     Those 
in  the  north  aisle  have 
oblijse  archea  of  a  later 
date.    In  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  are  two 
stone  stalls  with  point- 
ed   arches.        On     the 
north   side   is   a  marble 
monument  with  a  groin- 
ed elliptical  arch,  under 
which  stands   an  altar- 
tomb    to    the    memory 
of    Sir     Henry    Colet, 
Knight,     Citizen,     and 
Silkmercor  of  London. 
Sir    Henry    was    Lord 
Mayor    in     1486,    and 
again   in   1495.        He 
was  third  son  of  Robert 
Colet,  Esq.,  and  father 
of  Dr.  John  Colet,  foun- 
der of  St.  Paul's  School. 
This  tomb  is  kept  in 
good  repair  by  the  Mer- 
cers' Company.    On  the 


north  wall  are  sevend  monmnents,  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  that  of  Sir  John  Berry,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  bust  in  white  marble  of  that  gallant  officer,  who, 
by  his  daring  exploits,  gained  the  distinguished  con- 
sideration of  his  Sovereign,  the  Merry  Monarch. 
On  the  east  wall,  among  a  host  of  burly  citizens, 
with  their  kneeling  wives  and  daughters,  we  perceive 
the  monument,  erected  in  1622  by  the  Corporaiiim 
of  the  Trinity  House,  to  the  good  old  knight.  Sir 
Thomas  Spert,  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  to  Henry 
Vlll.,  and  first  master  of  that  ancient  and  honorable 
fraternity.  There  are  are  also  a  profusion  of  mouu- 
inental  memorials  on  the  chancel  lloor,  but  none  re- 
quiring special  notice  in  our  brief  sketch.  The  font, 
which  is  a  genuine  antique,  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, stands  on  a  circular  pillar,  surrounded  by 
four  others  of  smaller  size.  Norden  mentions,  as 
worthy  of  note,  the  tomb  of  William  Chaldnam, 
erected  in  1484  ;  but  that,  as  well  as  the  monument 
of  Lord  Damley,  who  died  in  1545,  which  Weevor 
mentions  as  having  stood  within  the  chancel,  has  dis- 
appeared. He  was  elder  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Damley  who  married  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was 
father  of  James  I.  On  the  outside  of  the  church, 
over  the  porch,  is  a  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, rudely  carved ;  and  on  the  west  wall  an  im- 
perfect basso  Ttiievo  of  a  figure  adoring  the  infant 

The  above  is  a  very  old  piece  of  sculpture  on  the 
building,  and  seems  properly  lo  belong  to  some  much 

In  the  wall  of  a  small  porch  there  is  a  stone  which 
thus  touchingly  moralizeih  its  travels — 

"  or  Cinhige  wall  I  wu  a  itoos; 
O  mon*ls,  read  wilh  pit  j  1 
Time  consumM  bU— il  spare ih  none— 
Hui,  moiHKain,  lown,  or  cily. 
Thcrcfnie,  0  mortal),  now  iMthlnk 
You  HbFceunKi  yna  muil. 
Since  now  such  stalely  buildinn 
lie  burird  In  Ibe  iwV' 

Here  lieth  a  lady  who  seems  to  have  done  the  stale 
some  service ;  Mrs.  Goodlad,  aged  99,  with  her  20 
daughters.  And  here,  also,  Wolsey's  favorite  am- 
bassador. Bishop  Kyte,  found  his  last  resting-place, 
shorlly  atler  his  return  irom 


Here  lieth,  also,  a 


■»  hf  rifhl  joyflillye 


who  made  some  n 


As  a  striking  instance  of  mortality,  scarcely  lo  be 
paralleled  in  the  records  of  any  other  parish  in  the 
kingdom,  it  appears  by  the  register  that  154  pcrsoni 
were  buried  here  on  the  1  lih  Sept.,  1665,  the  year 
of  the  destructive  plague. 

We  have  left  much  unnoticed  of  this  fine  old 
church,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  centuries 
which  have  passed  over  it,  still  looks 

<•  As  ir  time  ba4  been  to  ii  all  naiUghl  utd  *otl  dew ; 
K»  if  upon  its  (reshnen  the  cold  nine 
or  deny  should  aerrr  fUl." 
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ALMANACKS. 


ALMANACKS. 


An  Almanack  is  a  well-known  annual  publication, 
either  in  a  single  sheet  or  in  the  fonn  of  a  book,  in 
which  the  revolution  of  the  seasona,  the  remarkable 
days,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  their 
Eclipses,  the  motions  of  the  Planets,  and  many  other 
interesting  particulBTs  are  noted  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  word  is  supposed  to  be  of  Arabic  origin,  but 
whether  it  be  from  al  and  manach,  to  count,  or  al  and 
men — months,  or  manakos,  the  course  of  the  months, 
ia  not  agreed :  some  give  it  a  Teufontc  origin,  from 
the  wor&  al  and  moan,  the  moon :  each  of  these  con- 
jectures is  plausible. 

As  the  Arabs  were  greatly  addicted  both  to  As- 
tronomy and  AslTology,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
both  the  thing  and  the  name  originated  with  them. 
But  the  >{rj<  Almanack  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe, 
was  published  in  1474,  by  a  learned  Professor  of 
Konigsberg,  whose  assumed  name  was  Rigiomonta- 
nus;  it  was  nearly  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
now  appear,  giving  the  regular  Calendar,  the  Eclip- 
ses, motions  of  the  Planets,  &c.  The  number  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain  is  at  present  very  great,  of 
which  the  most  popular  was  that  entitled  Moore's, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  pretended  prognostics  of 
future  events,  to  which  many  weak  persons  give  im- 
plicit credit. 

The  largest  impressions  of  any  single  book,  per- 
haps, were  those  of  Moore's  Almanacks.     It  is  said 


that  during  the  American  "War,  when  popular  excite- 
der  of  OTents  was  in  vogue  to 


highii 


a  England,  this  Astrological  porten- 
is  in  vogue  to  an  astonishing  extent, 
its  circulation  being  nearly  480,000  copies  per  an- 
num: The  company  of  Stadoaers,  many  years  ago, 
determined  to  administer  no  longer  to  this  gross  cre- 
dulity, and  to  omit  the  predictions,  when  the  sale  fell 
ofT  one-half,  and  a  prognosticator,  one  Wright  of 
Eaton,  published  another,  and  sold  60,000.  In  self- 
defence  the  company  had  again  to  print  the  work 
with  all  its  original  absurdities,  and  accordingly  en- 
gaging one  Andrews  of  Royeton  for  this  department, 
their  sale  rapidly  recovered  its  original  numbers  ; — 
it  is  duo  to  the  improved  intelligence  of  the  age, 
however,  to  add,  that  works  of  a  superior  character 
now  take  the  lead.  Until  within  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  stamp  duly  was  taken  off  Almuiacks,  this 
work  produced  on  immense  revenue  to  the  stamp 
office,  the  rate  of  duty  being  at  \s.  3d.  per  copy, 
while  the  price  to  the  public  was  2s.  Gd. ;  it  is  now 
sold  at  6d.  At  the  present  day  Almanacks  are  to  be 
had  in  London  as  varied  as  the  inventive  wits  of  their 
ingenious  fabricators  can  make  them — even  down  to 
those  of  a  circular  form  which  some  carry  in  the 
crown  of  ih,eir  hat. 

In  1767,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanack,  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
Commissioners  of  Longitude.  It  contains  the  usual 
Calendar,  and  many  additional  and  useful  particulars, 
more  especially  the  distances  of  the  Moon  from  the 
Sun,  and  fixed  stars,  for  every  three  hours  of  appa- 
rent time,  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  by 
comparing  which  with  the  distances  carefully  ob- 
served at  sea,  the  mariner  may  readily  infer  his  longi- 


tude to  a  degree  of  exactness  that  is  fooud  sufficient 
for  most  nautical  purposes. 

or  THE  ORioiN  or  THE  DIVISION  OP  Tins. 
Before  the  death  of  Jacob,  which  happened  1689, 
B.  c,  we  find  that  several  nations  were  so  well  ac< 
quainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  Moon,  as  to . 
measure  by  them  ibe  duration  of  their  year.  It  had 
been  a  universal  custom  among  all  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  divide  time  into  a 
portion  of  a  tneek,  or  seven  days ;  this  undoubtedly 
arose  from  the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  world.  It  was  natural  for  those  nations,  who 
lived  apastorallife,or  who  lived  under  a  serene  aky, 
to  observe,  that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon 
were  completed  nearly  in  four  weeks  i  hence,  the 
division  of  a  month.  Those  people  again  who  lived 
by  agriculture,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  division 
of  a  month,  would  naturally  remark,  that  twelve  of 
these  brought  back  the  same  temperature  of  the  air, 
or  the  same  seasons ;  hence  the  origin  of  what  is 
called  the  lunar  year,  which  has  everywhere  taken 
place  in  the  infancy  of  science.  This,  together  with 
the  observations  of  the  fixed  stars,  (which  we  learn 
from  the  book  of  Job,  who,  according  to  the  best  wri- 
ters, was  contemporary  with  Jacob,)  must  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the 
discovery  of  the  solar  year. 

OP  THE   KOXAN   CALENDAR. 

The  Roman  Calendar  was  imposed  by  Roxulvs, 
the  founder  of  Rome,  about  716  b.  c,  who  divided 
the  year  into  ttn  months,  the  first  of  which  was 
March,  then  April,  May,  June,  Qttintil,  afterwards 
called  Julius,  and  SextU,  afterwards  called  August; 
then  September,  October,  November,  and  DecenAer. 

To  March,  May,  Qjiintil,  and  October,  he  gave 
each  31  days,  and  30  to  each  of  the  other  six,  making 
together  304  days.  Nuha  PaHPii.iua,  second  king 
of  Rome,  about  669  b.  c,  reformed  this  Calendar, 
and  imitated  the  Grecians,  to  allow  the  year  twelve 
lunar  months  of  thirty  and  tuxnty-nine  days  each, 
alternately,  which  made  the  year  354  days. 

Noma  would  have  the  month  of  January,  which 
he  placed  at  the  winter  solstice,  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  not  March,  which  RomiLoa  placed 
at  the  equinox  of  the  spring.  The  months  added  by 
Noma  were  January  ani  Febraary. 

The  confusion  and  disorder  which  was  occasioned 
by  this  division  of  the  year,  was  so  great  in  the  time 
of  Julius  C^sar,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
which  happened  b.  c.  48,  he  looked  upon  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Calendar  as  not  unworthy  his  attention. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  for  the  famous  astronomer  Sost- 
OENES,  from  Alexandria,  who  ordered  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  Sun,  and  composed  k 
Calendar  of  365  days,  leaving  out  the  six  hours  to 
form  a  day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  which 
day  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  month  of  February, 
afler  the  24th  of  that  month,  which  the  Romans,  ac- 
cording to  their  way  of  counting,  called  the  fith  of 
the  Cwends.  The  difference  of  time,  at  the  period 
of  the  reformation,  was  no  less  than  ninety  days : 
the  next  year,  therefore,  was  constituted  of  _;SflM» 
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monlhs,  or  444  days,  and  was  called  the  "  Year  of 
ConfitsionJ'  This  reformation  was  made  forti/- five 
years  b.  c,  and  was  introduced  the  year  following. 
In  this  form  did  the  Calendar  and  account  of  time 
stand  till  the  introduction  of  ihe  Gregorian  Calendar. 

When  Ihe  Romans  give  us  any  date  to  their  his- 
torical facta,  they  always  reckon  from  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  this  is  generally  accompa- 
nied with  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  that  year. 
Home  was  built  753  years  b.  c. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  manner  in  reckoning 
the  days  of  their  months.  They  proceeded  in  a  re- 
trograde order,  and  which  to  us  has  an  awkward  ap- 
pearance. Each  month  had  three  remarkable  days; 
namely,  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  which  broke 
the  months  into  three  unequal  divbions. 

The  Calbnss  were  the  first  days  of  every  month ; 
and  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
the.  Nones  were  on  the  7th,  and  the  loss  on  the 
15th  i  and  in  all  the  other  months  the  former  on  the 
5th,  and  the  latter  on  the  13th. 

All  the  other  days  belonged  to  some  one  of  these 
divisions,  and  were  reckoned  in  the  following  man- 

The  1st  of  April,  for  instance,  the  CaUnds  of 
April ;  the  31st  of  March,  the  day  before  the  Calends 
of  April  i  the  30th  of  March,  the  3d  of  the  Calends 
of  April ;  the  29th,  the  4th;  and  in  this  manner  re- 
treating backward,  till  we  arrive  at  the  15th  of  March, 
which  is  the  Idks  of  March;  the  14th,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Ides;  the  13th,  the  3d;  and  so  backward 
tiU  we  come  to  the  7^,  which  is  the  NoNSs  of 
March ;  the  6th — the  day  before  the  Nones,  and  so 
on  till  we  come  to  the  Calends. 


December,  the  twelfth  month,  from  the  Latin 
word  Decern,  ten  ;  so  called  because  it  was  the  tenth 
from  March,  which  was  anciently  the  manner  of  be- 
ginning the  year. 


THE  NAMES   GIVEN  TO  THE 


r  THE  ROMANS. 


Jakuart,  the  first  month,  was  SO  called  from  Janus, 
an  ancient  king  of  Italy,  who  was  deified  afler  his 
death,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Januarius. 

Fkbruaby,  the  second  month,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Februo,  to  purify,  hence  Febmarius ;  for 
in  this  month  the  ancient  Romans  offered  up  expia- 
tory sacrifices  for  the  purifying  the  people. 

March,  the  third  month,  anciently  the  first  month, 
is  derived  from  the  word  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

April  is  so  called  from  the  Latin  Aprilus,  i.  e., 
opening ;  because  in  this  month  the  vegetable  world 
opens  and  buds  forth. 

Mat,  the  fiAh  month,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Majores,  so  called  by  Romulus  in  respect  to- 
wards the  Senators  :  hence  Mains,  oi  May. 

June,  the  sixth  month,  from  the  Latin  word  Ju- 
nius, or  the  youngest  sort  of  the  people. 

July,  the  seventh  month,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Julius,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  Julius  Cnsar. 

AtrousT,  the  eichth  month,  was  so  called  in  honor 
of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  a.  d.  6. 

Skptbhber,  the  ninth  month,  from  the  Latin  word 
Septem,  or  seven,  being  the  seventh  month  from 
March. 

OcToBKB,  the  tenth  month,  from  the  Latin  word 
Octo,  the  eighth ;  hence  October. 

NovEHBKR,  the  eleventh  month,  from  the  Latin 
of  Novem,  nine,  being  the  ninth  month  from  March. 


THE  JEWISH 

The  first  division  of  the  day  was  i/ito  mominn. 
noon,  and  night ;  and  these  are  the  only  parts  of  a 
day  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  i<t, 
however,  probable  that  men  of  science  had  other 
more  accurate  divisions,  because  we  find  they  had 
sun-dials.  Afterwards  they  divided  their  days  iiiiu 
twelve  hours ;  and  to  this  divison  our  Saviour  re- 
fers when  he  says,  "  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in 
the  day  ?"  But  their  hours  must  have  been  of  difler- 
ent  lengths,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  for  their 
hour  was.  a  twellUi  part  of  the  time  the  sun  continues 
above  the  horizon.  And  as  tfiis  time  is  longer  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  their  summer  hours  must 
therefore  have  been  longer  than  their  winter  hours. 
This  difference,  however,  would  not  be  so  very  sen- 
sible in  that  country  as  here,  as  Judea  is  much  nearer 
to  the  equator  than  we  are,  and  the  days  there,  in 
consequence,  nearer  equal.  Their  havas  were  com- 
puted from  sun-rise ;  their  third  liimr  divided  the 
space  between  sun-rising  and  noon  ;  the  ninth  hour 
divided  the  space  between  noon  and  sun-set.  But  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  that  they  sometimes 
made  use  of  the  Roman  reckoning  of  their  hours. 

The  Roman  reckoning  was  the  same  as  ours,  be- 
ginning at  midnight,  and  reckoning  to  noon,  twelve 
hours  ;  and  again  from  noon  to  midnight. 

The  Hebrews  divided  their  night  into  four  watches 
of  three  hours  each.  Tiiejirsl  from  six  to  nine  in 
the  evening ;  the  second  from  nine  to  twelve  ;  the 
third  from  midnight  to  three  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
Isst  to  six  or  sim-rising. 

THE    MOHAMMEDAN    TEAR. 

The  Mohammedan  Year  consists  of  twejve  lunar 
months,  each  containing  29  days,  12  hours,  and  792 
scruples  ;*  so  that  the  year  contains  354  days,  8 
hoturs,  and  864  scruples.  In  order  to  reduce  this 
year  to  an  integral  number  of  days,  a  eyc/ef  of  thirty 
was  chosen  as  the  most  convenient  period  ;  because 
thirty  times  eight  hours,  and  864  scruples,  amount 
exactly  to  eleven  days  ;  and  in  this  cycle  there  are 
nineteen  years  of  354  days,  and  eleven  of  355  days. 

The  Mohammedan  Hegira  commenced  on  Friday, 
the  16th  of  July,  a.  d.  622 :  and  the  538th  year  of 
the  Hegira  began  Friday,  July  16th,  which  is  the 
same  day  of  the  month  and  week  that  the  Ht'sira 
commenced;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1143  ;  so  that  521  of  our  years  are  equnl  to 
537  Turkish  years. 

THE   CHINESE    CALENDAR. 

The  Chinese  divide  the  night  and  day  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  begiiming  their  reckoning  from  midnight 
Hence  their  hours  are  double  the  length  of  ours. 

*  l|08D  Kraplei  make  nne  hour. 

t  Cjelij  ■  term  in  cbronoloBT,  is  n  certain  periwl  or  s»rin  nf 
yesTH,  wtiich  reguiirlj  proceea  from  the  fint  tfl  Ihe  lattl,  &nc1  ihen 
reOim  agiuo  to  the  first,  wid  eimilHie  perpeiiiallr-  Tha  cjcle 
of  Ibc  sun  cnnsiits  of  tvenly-eighl  years ;  of  the  1110™,  niiirlrm 
T«an  ;  itv  RomHn  imllctiao,  fifteen  yean. 
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The  comnKm  Chineae  year  consists  of  twelve  lu- 
nar months,  and  their  intercalary  yeai  has  thirteen. 
Their  months  have  do  snbdi vision ;  ttaatis,  they  have 
.  no  weeks.  Their  common  way  of  dating  ia  by  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  (he  year  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror. As  foT  example,  they  sayjt/lA  of  the  sixth 
Moon,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Kia-iung.  They  have 
-  a  cycle  of  sixty  years  ;  but  this  is  made  use  of  only 
in  books,  and  by  the  literati.  The  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  is  need  by  those  who  regulate  the  calendars. 
The  moon  with  which  their  year  commences,  is 
that  which  falls  nearest  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
Aquarius,  corresponding  to  the  third  or  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  Chinese  date  ihe  commencement  of 
their  spring,  the  instant  the  Sun  enters  this  degree ; 
when  they  wish  each  other  a  happy  new  year,  and 
say,  "  The  spring  is  begun  ;   I  give  you  joy." 

The  Chinese  have  no  particular  davs  for  religions 
worship.  Their  great  festival  is  llie  first  of  the 
year,  on  which  day  they  shut  up  their  shops,  dress 
in  their  best  clothes,  and  pay  visits  ;  a  custom  also 
observed  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country. 


THE  WINTER  SLEEP  OF  ANIMALS. 


When  bleak  Noiember';. 
When  twMps  Ibc  blast  Gi 
Driving  the  TeJIi 


When  do  yon  luric,  ye  hoaielpH  cnmi 


!  Lhroui;h  the  daopeet  \ 
ihtriini;  wraiths; 
■-      ■    -^inepfrch, 


"  Lbt  bleak  Winter  sternly  come,"  let  dearth  and 
famine  follow  in  his  iron  train,  they  can  do  no  harm, 
for  all  the  weaklings  of  the  animated  world,  led  by 
an  analogous  instinct,  have  in  various  ways  sunk  into 
protracted  slumbers  ;  and  the  weary  land  rests  for  a 
season  from  her  reproductive  labors.  The  lizard, 
the  hedgehog,  the  badger,  the  mole,  the  dormouse, 
and  many  other  animals,  are  now  securely  housed  in 
comfortable  chambers  in  the  earth,  and  will  remain 
in  a  torpid  state  till  the  spring.  Frogs  have  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  their  native  pools,  and  lie  buried  in  the 
mire.  Bats,  hanging  by  their  hind  feet,  and  warmly 
wrapped  in  the  membranes  of  their  fore  feet,  sleep 
in  the  upper  corners  of  old  bams,  deserted  build* 
ings,  and  the  sides  of  caves.  Squirrels,  rata,  and 
field-mice  rest  in  a  state  of  partial  slumber,  which 
has  been  called  "  quiescence"  to  distinguish  it  from 
perfect  torpidity  ;  but  when  a  warm  day  spreads  new 
life  along  tbeir  drowsy  nerves,  they  peep  forth  from 
their  dormitories,  and  acquiring  from  the  genial  air  a 
temporary,  appetite,  they  withdraw  to  their  stores, 
and  feed,  till  the  evening  cold  again  folds  them  in  the 
arms  of  "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 
What  a  beautiful  ordination !  that  God  should  lead 
the  partial  sleepers  to  provide  food  for  their  waking 
hours,  without  which  they  would  infallibly  perish  ; 
and  that  the  torpid  sleepers,  having  no  need,  should 
make  no  provision.  Reptiles  of  all  kinds  retire  to 
suitable  places  of  refuge  ;  the  tortoise  to  its  earthen 
hole,  the  toad  to  its  muddy  canopy,  and  the  snakp  to 
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the  forest  holes, — each  obeys  the  irresistible  impulse, 
and  becomes  torpid.  Snails,  and  thousands  of  their 
testaceous  brethrsu,  led  by  God's  beneficent  hand — 
y«s,  proud  man— ^ymi  may  neglect  your  offspring,  and 
despise  the  poor,  but  God  will  not,  cannot,  forget  his 
creatures !  He  who  made  the  snail,  leads  it,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  the  warm  angle  of  a  branch, 
or  the  snug  comer  of  the  farmer's  fence,  and  then 
teaches  it  to  form  a  lid  for  the  month  of  the  shell, 
by  which,  also,  it  adheres  to  its  hiding-place,  and 
shuts  out  all  access  to  the  freezing  air.  River  fishes, 
and  even  some  of  the  sea  fishes,  in  the  absence  of 
food,  sleep  away  their  wants  by  torpidity.  Insects, 
also,  obey  the  same  wise  law ;  spiders  may  now  be 
found  apparently  dead,  rolled  up  in  a  shroud  of  web, 
but  reviving  upon  the  application  of  warmth ;  the 
common  house  fly  may  sometimes  be  revived  in.  the 
same  manner.  Myriads  of  torpid  beetles  may  be 
met  with,  in  places  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  con- 
stitation,  mode  of  life,  and  local  necessities.  The 
pupa  of  almost  alt  the  butterflies  may  be  found  in  the 
crevices  of  bark,  on  the  underside  of  bnsh-twigs,  or 
buried  deep  in  the  earth ;  some  exposed,  but  others 
wrapped  in  costly  garments  of  silk.  A  few  larvB  may 
also  be  discovered,  such  as  the  Stag-beetle,  Cock- 
chafer, Dragon-fly,  Goat-moth,  &c.  Jtc,  each  with  an 
appropriate  hybernacula.  Many  eurpriaing  instances 
of  God's  care  for  his  creatures  are  at  this  time  dis- 
coverable in  the  modes  in  which  the  eggs  of  insects  are 
preserved  from  the  cold  ;  some  deposited  by  the  pa- 
rent, who  never  kmm  cold,  deep  in  the  earth,  beyond 
the  reach  of  frost ;  others,  placed  by  those  toAo  never 
MW  a  leaf  fall,  on  the  twigs  and  branches,  and  never 
on  the  unstable  leaves  ;  and  these,  also,  often  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  layer  of  water-proof  varnish,  or  the 
down  from  the  mother's  body. 

Thus,  when  the  earth  is  a  barren  desert,  and  the 
_  ,  ..  ..  ^^  these  interesting  beings 

blade  beneath  a  mantle  of  si 
to  flourish  again  in  times  when  God,  by  his  pleoimde, 
shall  add  pleasure  to 'existence.  If,  therefore,  our 
heavenly  Father  condescends  in  this  way  to  "  tem- 
per the  wind  to  the  khom  lamb,"  shall  we  be  tardy 
in  uplilling  the  shield  of  charity,  and  by  a  free  but 
prudent  dispensation  of  his  giAs,  deprive  the  northern 
blast  of  its  bitterness,  that  instead  of  starving  groans, 
it  may  wail  the  blessings  of  the  grateful  poor  to 
heaven. 


\r  in  the  heat  of  summer  we  descend  into  a  cave, 
we  are  sensible  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  cold 
atmosphere ;  but  if  in  the  rigor  of  a  frosty  winter 
we  descend  into  the  same  cave,  we 
the  presence  of  a  warm  atmospher 
mometer  suspended  in  the  cave,  on  these  o 
will  show  exactly  the  same  temperature ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  air  of  the  cave  maintains  the  same  tempera* 
ture  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  body,  however, 
being,  in  the  one  case,  removed  from  a  warm  atmos- 
phere into  a  colder  one,  and  in  the  other  case,  from 
a  very  cold  atmosphere  into  one  of  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, becomes,  in  the  latter  case,  sensible  of 
warmth,  and  in  the  forrner,  of  cold. 
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I,  Spanirl ;  b,  roi-Hound  ;  t,  Pohilcr ;  i,  LaKher ;  t,  NcirfoandlaiKl ;  /,  Shepherd's  Dog  ;  g.  Talbot  Hcnnxl ;  k,  Blood-ffonnd. 


DOGS. 

Thr  Spaniels  form  a  distinct  group  of  the  present 
HfiClioD.  Among  thrm  we  include  the  pure  seller. 
'J'he  Bpnniela  are  remarkable  for  docility  and  an  affec- 
tionate dJHpoailion,  and  these  good  qualities,  combined 
with  their  beawty,  render  them  general  fai-orites.  The 
fur  is  long  and  silky,  aometimea  curiod  or  crisped  ; 
the  ears  are  largo  and  pendent,  and  the  expresaion 
nf  the  countenance  is  pleasing  and  intelligent.  All 
possess  an  oxcelleiil  scent,  and  espricially  the  setter, 
the  qualities  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  sports- 

The  waier-spanicl  belongs  to  this  group  ;  its  utility 

to  persons  engagsd  in  the  pursuit  nf  waier-fowl  ia  ex- 

J3 


tremely  great ;  it  swims  well,  is  very  hardy,  and  w 
an  excellent  retriever,  bringing  the  birds  which  have 
been  shot  on  the  water  to  its  master.  The  French 
poodle  may  be  referred  lo  the  spaniels.  It  ia,  we 
consider,  ver>-  ni'arly  allied  to  (lie  rough' water-dog 
ligured  by  Bewick,  the  grand  barbet '  of  Bufibn 
(whose  figure,  indeed,  Bewick  ^s  copied),  and 
of  which    the   petit  barbet  of  Buflbn  is   a  smaller 

The  rough  waicr-dnij  is  a  most  valuable  wid  intel- 
ligent animal.  It  is  robustly  made,  and  covered 
universally  with  deep  curly  hair.  It  exceeds  th« 
walcr-spaniel  in  size  and  strength,  but  has  the  same 
n(]ualic  habits  and  docility.  It  is  much  used  aa  a 
retriever  by  the  shooters  of  water-fowl.     No  dog  i« 
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mora  easily  taught  to  fetch  and  cany  than  this  ;  and 
its  memory  ia  surpTising.  If  any  small  article  be 
shown  it,  and  put  into  a  certain  place,  this  dog,  after 
the  lapse  even  of  seTeral  days,  or  when  at  consider- 
able distance  from  the  spot,  will,  when  bidden,  haaten 
to  it,  search  out  the  article,  and  retura  with  it  to  his 
master.  Mr.  Bell  relates  an  anecdote  of  one  of  these 
dogs  finding  a  piece  of  money  which  its  master  had 
lost,  and  retaining  it  for  a  whole  day  in  its  mouth,  till 
its  master's  Tetum,  when  it  joyfully  laid  the  coin  at  his 
feet.  During  the  whole  of  Uie  time  it  had  taken  no 
food,  from  unwillingness  lo  part,  even  for  a  few  min- 
utes, with  the  property  of  which  it  deemed  itself 
the  guardian. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  aa  enumeration 
ofall  the  breeds  of  spaniels  ;  we  may  notice,  however, 
the  Marlborough  and  King  Charles  breeds,  which, 
from  their  beauty  and  liveliness,  are  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. In  all  essentials  there  is  a  cloae  similarity 
among  the  dogs  of  this  group,  and  the  differences  con- 
sist rather  in  size  than  in  any  other  characteristics. 
Naturaliata  Ave  been  inclined  to  regard  the  New- 
foundland, the  Labrador,  and  the  Alpine  dogs,  as  true 
sraniels.  We  do  not  consider  this  opinion  ae  correct. 
They  form  a  little  group  by  themselves,  and  in  many 
points  the  Alpine,  or  Mount  St.  Bernard's  dog,  ap- 
proaches to  the  msatifi'.  We  have  seen  several  fine 
examples  of  this  breed ; — their  size  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  largest  mastiff;  the  muzzle  is  deep;  the  earsare 
pendulous ;  the  fur  is  rather  long  and  wiry ;  the  eye  is 
full  and  very  expressive  ;  and  the  form  of  the  body  and 
limbs  indicates  great  strength.  The  peculiar  robust- 
,neB8  of  form,  and  especially  the  depth  of  the  muzzle, 
and  character  of  the  fur,  serve  to  distinguish  this  no- 
ble dogfrom  the  largest  of  the  spaniels.  The  Labra- 
dor dog,o[len  called  Newfoundland,  presents  the  same 
general  features,  excepting  that  the  fur  is  longer  and 
softer,  and  aometimes  disposed  to  curl.  A  fine  dog  of 
this  breed  brought  from  Labrador  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing admeasurements : — total  length,  including  tail,  six 
feet  three  inches  ;  height  at  shoulder,  (wo  feet  six  in- 
ches ;  length  of  head,  from  occiput  to  point  of  nose, 
eleven  inches  ;  circumference  of  chest,  three  feet  one 
inch.  Id  Labrador  these  powerful  and  intelligent 
dogs  are  used  for  drawing  sledges  loaded  with  wood, 
Ac,  and  are  of  great  service  to  the  settlers.  The 
Newfoundland  dog  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Labrador,  but,  if  our  observations  be  correct,  it  does 
not  attain  to  so  largo  a  stature.  Of  the  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  the  dogs  of  this  group, — of  Uiecouraire  and 
intelligence  of  the  Mount  St.  Bernard's  dog, — of  the 
fidelity,  usefulness,  and  aquatic  propensiiies  of  the 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  breed,  nothing  need  be 
said.  All  are  familiar  with  instauces  in  which  human 
beings  have  owed  their  life  to  the  exeniona  of  these 
devoted  creatures  ; — all  are  acquainted  with  their 
ble  qualities. 

Another  distinct  group  of  dogs  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent section  is  that  which  contains  the  hounds.  Several 
varieties  ofhound  now  exist ;  and  of  these  the  beagle, 
the  harrier,  tnd  the  foxhound  are  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  No  country  equals  England  in  the  swiftness, 
spirit,  and  endurance  of  its  hounds ;  snd  in  no  country 
ia  so  much  attention  paid  to  the  various  breeds,  espe- 


cially to  the  bairier  and  ^bxlioimd.  The  beagle  was 
formerly  a  groat  favorite,  but  is  sow  litQe  used.      It 

is  of  small  stature,  but  of  exquisite  scent,  and  its 
tones,  when  heard  in  full  cry,  are  musical.  It  has  not, 
however,  the  strength  or  fleetness  of  the  harrier,  and 
still  less  so  of  the  foxhound,' and  henco  it  does  not 

_  ,ge  the  attention  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  modern 
school,  who,  unlike  Sir  Roger^leCoverly,  are  impetu- 
ous in  the  field,  preferring  a  hard  Tun  U)  a  tame  and 
quiet  pursuit.  The  beagle  was  only  em[doyed  in 
hunting  the  hare,  as  is  the  harrier,  but  the  foxhound 
is  trained  both  for  the  deer  and  the  fox.  The  strength 
snd  powers  of  scent  of  the  foxhound  are  very  great, 
and  many  astonishing  instances  of  the  energy  and  en- 
durance of  these  animals  are  on  record. 

Formerly  two  noble  varieties  of  the  hound  were 
common  in  England,  which  are  now  seldom  seen.  We 
allude  to  the  old  English  hound,  or  talbot,  and  the 
blood-hound. 

Of  the  old  English  hound,  which  is  described  by 
Whittaker,  in  his  '  History  of  Manchester,'  as  the 
original  breed  of  our  island,  we  some  years  since  saw 
a  fine  spectmon,in  Lancashire.  It  was  isll  snd  iwbust, 
with  a  chest  of  extraordinary  depth  and  breadth,  with 
pendulous  lips,  and  deeply-set  eyes  ;  the  ears  were 
large  and  long,  and  bung  very  low  ;  the  nose  was 
broad,  and  the  nostrils  large  and  moist.  Its  voice  was 
deep,  full,  and  sonorous.  The  general  color  was 
black,  passing  into  tan  or  sandy-red  about  the  muzzle 
and  along  the  inaide  of  the  limbs.  Shakspeare's  de- 
scription of  the  hounds  of  Theseus,  in  the '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  is  true  to  the  tetter,  as  referring  to  this 
breed,  with  which  he  was,  nodoubl,  well  acquainted : — 

"My  houndii  are  lirtd  out  nf  the  Spartui  kind, 
Ko  flew'd,  «>  sanded  ;  uid  (heir  heads  are  hung 
With  earn  that  sweep  away  Ihe  mnniinf  dew  ; 
Crook-lcneed  and  dewlapp'if  like  ThessaJian  bulls  j 
Slow  Id  poraail,  but  laalch'd  in  mouth  lUie  betla 
£ach  under  each." 

.  was  with  hounds  of  this  breed  that "  to  hunt  the  deer" 
Earl  Persic  took  his  way;"  snd  it  was  with  these 
ogs  that  our  anccsturs  chased  the  larger  kinds  of 
ime,  with  which,  when  England  was  almost  one  vast 
forest,  the  country  abounded.  Fur  delicacy  of  scent 
and  acuteness  of  bearing  they  were  unrivalled,  snd 
their  great  power  rendered  them  a  match  even  singly 
for  the  strongest  of  their  '  quarry.' 

The  blood-hound,  with  equal  delicacy  of  scent,  has 
shorter  ears,  and  a  taller  and  perhaps  lighter  figure 
than  the  talbot.  This  celebrated  dog  was  once  in 
great  request,  and  was  employed  by  our  ancestors,  not 
only  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  but  of  men.  Laid  on  the 
track  of  the  felon  or  marauder,  it  kept  up  a  ateaily 
persevering  chase,  and  was  not  balHed  without  diffi- 
culty. Sir  Waller  Scott,  in  his  graphic  description  of 
the  "  Btark  inosa- trooper,"  Sir  William  of  Deloraino, 
gives  as  a  proof  of  his  merit,  that  he 


And  the  same  accomplished  knight  thus  eulogizes 
his  dead  enemy  : — 

"  'Twaa  pl^ature  as  we  look'd  behind 
To  tee  liow  thoo  the  chase  would  wind— 
Cheer  Ihe  daik  blood-hoand  an  hii  wsv,  > 

Aad  with  the  bugle  rouaa  the  fray." 
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Blood-hoands,  or,  u  the  Scotch  called  them,  Sleuth' 
faunda,  were  kept  &t  one  time  in  great  nunibera  on  the 
Borders ;  and  fugitive  kings,  as  well  aa  moss-troopers, 
were  often  obliged  to  study  how  to  erade  them. 
Bruce,  it  appears,  was  repeatedly  tracked  by  these 
dogs,  and  on  one  occasion  only  escaped  by  wading  for 
a  considerable  distance  up  a  brook,  and  thus  baffling 
the  scent.  "  A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was  to 
spill  blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed  the  dis- 
criminating fineness  of  his  scent.  A  captive  was 
sometimes  sacrificed  on  such  occasions.  Henry  the 
minstrel  tells  a  romantic  story  of  Wallace,  founded  on 
this  circumstance.  The  hero's  little  band  had  been 
joined  by  an  Irishman  named  Fawdon,  or  Fadzean,  a 
dark,  savage,  and  suspicious  cbaraclor.  After  a  shvp 
skirmish  at  lihck-Erne  Side,  Wallace  was  forced  tu 
retreat  wiih  only  sixteen  followers.  The  English 
pursued  with  a  border  blood-hound.  In  the  retreat, 
Fawdon,  tired,  or  alTecling  to  be  so,  would  go  no 
futher  ;  Wallace  having  in  vain  argued  with  him, 
in  hasty  auger  struck  off  hie  head,  and  continued  the 
retreat.  When  the  English  came  up,  their  hound 
stayed  upon  the  dead  body."  {Notts  to  the '  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.') 

The  specimens  of  this  dog  which  we  have  seen 
were  of  a  sandy-red  color  with  black  muzzles. 

We  have  liitherto  said  nothing  respecting  the 
pointer.  The  old  Spanish  pointer  is  decidedly  related 
to  the  hound,  and  the  breed  now  generally  used  by 
sportsmen  is  originally  from  this  source ;  but  as  the 
fox-hound  is  rendered  by  assiduous  cultivation  lighter, 
smaller,  and  more  fleet  than  the  talbot  (its  origin,  as 
we  presume),  so  the  modern  pointer  may  be  regarded 
as  a  lighter  and  more  active  branch  of  the  heavy  slow 
Spanish  pointer,  which  indeed  is  now  seldom  seen. 

We  may  conclude  our  present  section  with  the  ter- 
rier and  its  varieties.  Two  breeds  of  this  spirited  and 
well-known  dog  are  common  :  one,  called  the  Scotch 
terrier,  is  covered  with  rough  wiry  hair,  and  having 
short  legs  and  a  long  body ;  the  other,  called  the 
English  terrier,  is  sleek,  with  longer  legs  and  a  more 
elegant  form ;  its  color  is  black,  with  tanned  limbs, 
and  atanned  spot  over  each  eye.  In  both  the  muzzle 
is  moderately  long  and  sharp,  and  the  ears  are  erect ; 
tlie  eye  is  quick  ;  the  power  of  smell  acute.  For  un- 
earthing the  fox  or  badger,  and  for  worrying  rats  and 
'  such  small  deer,"  these  dogs  are  celebrated,  and  they 
make  excellent  house -guards. 

The  turnspit,  a  variety  now  seldom  seen,  is  allied 
most  nearly  to  the  terrier,  bul  it  is  destitute  of  the  bold 
ness  and  spirit  of  that  breed.  It  is  long-bodied,  with 
short  bowed  legs  and  a  curled  tail,  and  th^ris  of  one 
«ye  is  often  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  dogs  to  which  wo  have 
directed  our  attention,  as  comprising  the  present  sec- 
tion, we  cannot  fail  to  observe'  that  they  are  endowed 
respectively  with  qualifications  or  habits  certainly  not 
innate,  but  the  result  of  education,  at  least  originally, 
which  education,  continued  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions, has  produced  permanent  effects.  For  example, 
no  dug  in  a  slate  of  nature  would  point  with  his  nose 
at  a  partridge,  and  then  stand  lil&e  a  statue,  motion- 
less, for  the  dog  would  gain  nothing  by  such  a  pro- 


ceeding. Man,  however,  has  availed  himBslf  of  ths 
docility  and  delicacy  of  scent  peculiar  to  a  ceitaia 
breed,  and  has  taught  the  dog  his  lesson,  and  the  lessott 
thus  learned  has  become  second  nature.  A  young 
pointer  takes  to  its  work  as  if  by  intuition,  and  scarcely 
requires  discipline.  Hence,  therefore,  most  we  con- 
clude that  education  not  only  effects  impressions  on 
a  senaorium,  but  transmissible  impressions,  whence 
ise  the  predispositions  of  certain  races.  Education, 
fact,  modifies  organization;  not  that  it  makes  a  dog 
otherwise  than  a  dog,  but  it  supersedes,  to  a  certain 
point,  instinct,  or  mi^es  acquired  propensities  in- 
stinctive, hereditary,  and,  therefore,  characteristics  trf 
the  race.  The  effect  of  this  change  of  nature  is  not  to 
render  the  dog  more  independent,  not  to  give  it  any 
advantage  over  its  fellows,  but  to  rivet  more  firmly  the 
links  of  subjection  to  man. 

It  is  not  to  the  pointer  alone  that  these  observations 
a.pply ;  all  our  domestic  dogs  have  their  own  acquired 
propensities,  which,  becoming  second  nature,  make 
them,  in  one  way  or  another,  valuable  servants.  Mo 
one,  we  presume,  will  suppose  that  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensities implanted  by  nature  in  the  shepherd's  dog 
make  it  not  a  destroyer  but  a  preserver  of  sheep.  On 
the  contrary,  this  dog,  like  every  other,  is  carnivorous, 
and  nature  intends  it  to  destroy  and  devour.  But 
education  baa  supplanted  instinct,  to  a  certain  point, 
and  has  implanted  a  disposition  which  has  became  an 
hereditary  characteristic,  and  hence  a  shepherd's  dog 
of  the  true  breed  takes  to  its  duties  naturally.  But  a 
shepherd's  dog  could  not,  delicate  as  its  sense  of  smell 
is,  be  brought  to  lake  the  place  of  the  pointer  in  the 
field,  even  though  it  were  subjected  to  treiniiig  from 
the  earliest  age;  nor,on  the  other  hand,  could  apointer 
be  substituted  with  equal  advantage  in  the  place  of  a 
shepherd's  dog,  as  the  assistant  of  the  drover.  Each 
is  civilized,  but  in  a  different  style,  and  education  has 
impressed  upon  each  a  different  bent  of  mind,  a 
different  class  of  propensities. 


CHARACTER  OF  MODERN  KNOWLEDGE, 

WITH    HINTS    FOR     ITS    IMPROVEIIE.VT 

The  present  times  are,  without  doubt,  distinguish- 
ed for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  all  ranks 
of  the  people.     Whatever  may  be  the  advantages 

which  we  are  already  reaping  from  the  progress  of 
enlightenment,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great 
a  change  should  be  altogether  free  from  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  which  seem  necessarily  to  at- 
tend all  changes.  The  consistent  upholder  of  things 
as  they  are,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  alteration,  is  wont 
to  enumerate  f  vils  arising  from  the  increasing  spread 
of  knowledge,  sufficient  in  his  estimation  &r  to  over- 
balance all  its  advantages.  It  is  the  part  of  the  pru- 
dent and  judicious  advocate  of  improvement  serious- 
ly to  consider  such  inconveniences  as  may  arise,  and 
carefully  to  provide  for  their  mitigation  at  least,  if 
they  do  not  admit  of  prevention.  Of  the  numerous 
evils  alleged  as  consequences  of  modem  attempts  to 
spread  abroad  those  sioroa  of  information  formeriy 
appropriated  by  the  few,  one  of  the  most  serious,  and 
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best  worthy  of  consideration,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
tni|^>08ed  superficial  character  of  modem,  as  con- 
trajnad  with  ancient  knowledge.  In  our  deaire  to 
extend  oni  acquaintance  with  science  in  .all  its  de- 
partments, we  are  said  to  leave  them  all  incomplete, 
Ihorouehly  mastering  none  :  as  the  stream  of  know- 
ledge IS  difliieed,  it  is  maintained  that  it  loses  its 

in  considering  this  subject,  we  think  it  desirable 
to  knep  in  view  the  principle,  that  there  are  two  ob- 
jects to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
Knowledge  : — the  difiiision,  as  widely  as  possible,  of 
the  stores  of  information  already  amassed  ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  still  further  stores,  by  the  diligent 
working  of  the  veins  already  opened,  and  the  ardent 
search  afler  the  yet  hidden  treasures  of  science. 
Each  of  these  objects  is  good  and  great ;  the  one 
concerns  all  men,  of  whatever  station  or  capacity ; 
for  general  information  is  now  expected  from  aU: 
the  other  more  directly  interests  the  few  whose 
talents  and  leisure  seem  to  point  them  out  for  the 
honored  instruments  of  the  advancement  of  science, 
though,  as  will  be  shown,  the  many  may  lend  an 
humble  but  effectual  aid  to  the  great  work.  Is  there 
then  any  natural  or  necessary  incompatibility  between 
these  two  objects  t 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  requires  the  popular- 
izing of  previously  established  principles ;  the  ex- 
hibiting of  information  in  easy  and  attractive  forms. 
This  process  dem:mds  a  peculiar  kind  of  talent,  very 
distinct  from  that  of  the  original  discoverer  of  truth 
and  this  popularizing  ability  the  present  times  havt 
^  supplied  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  great 
mass  of  modem  literature  consists  of  the  exhibition, 
in  a  popular  form,  of  previously  established  facts  and 
principles.  The  wide  diffusion  of  these  stores  btI- 
dently  does  not  diminish  their  amount :  how  does  it 
affect  their  probable  increase  T  li  seems  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  wide  cultivation  of  intellectual 
tastes,  and  the  encouragement  of  scientific  pursuits, 
will  excite  in  numberless  minds  those  faculties  of 
observation  and  reflection  from  which  we  must  Look 
for  new  discoveries,  and  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
imperfect  theories  of  former  students.  Thus  the 
difiiision  of  knowledge  tends  to  deepen  the  stream, 
not  to  make  it  shallow. 

We  would  not,  however,  close  our  eyes  to  a  dan- 
ger which  besets  the  uninformed,  particularly  the 
young,  in  the  swarms  of  attractive  introductions  to 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  the  numerous  pleas- 
ing miscellanies  which  teem  from  the  press  for  their 
particular  benefit.  From  the  frequent  use  of  these, 
the  child  of  quick  parts  and  inquiring  disposition 
very  early  acquires  a  store  of  superficial  information 
which  dazzles  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  consequent 
praises  of  the  injudicious,  puffs  up  the  young  phi- 
losopher with  a  very  unphitosophic  conceit.  We 
have  frequently  been  highly  amused  with  children  of 
the  present  generation  whose  tongues  have  been  so 
eariy  accustomed  to  the  hard  woids  of  science,  that 
the  -ologies,  -alogies,  and  -atics,  have  been  as  fa- 
miliar as  the  names  of  their  toys  or  their  play-fel- 
lows, and  who  have  astonished  their  grandmothers 
with  expositiona  of  scientific  principles,  which,  in 


their  generation,  were  the  puzzles  of  the  learned. 
The  little  people  naturally  fancy  they  have  mastered 
sciences  which  their  elders  never  thought  of  acquir- 
ing. Never,  perhaps,  was  it  easier  to  find  the  veri- 
fication of  Young's 


"  When  young  lodeed, 
la  lull  conlent  we  sometimea  nobljr  lesl, 
Unmiiioas  tot  ouTselves ;  snd  onlf  wish, 


In  young  children,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  this  conceit  as  a  very  venial  fault.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  symptom,  though  in  an  unhealthy 
degree,  of  a  love  of  distinction,  which  by  judicious 
treatment  may  render  him  who  exhibits  it  useful  and 
eminent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  there 
any  fault  more  easily,  more  naturally,  and  necessarily 
cured  by  the  advance  of  time.  It  is  engendered  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  early  life :  as  the  circle  en- 
larges the  young  aspirant  is  brought  into  contact 
wifii  others  of  his  own  age,  his  equals  or  superiors 
in  knowledge,  and  he  is  speedily  taught  his  proper 
standing,  and  learns  to  correct  his  false  estimate  of 
his  own  ability  by  the  leas  favorable  view  of  his 
neighbors. 

In  the  caae  of  the  uninformed  of  riper  years,  the 
vanity  arising  from  the  sudden  acquisition  of  super- 
ficial knowledge  is  perhaps  a  more  serious  evil,  and 
far  more  difficult  to  counteract.  Yet,  in  persons  of 
all  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  character  Lo 
prefer, — that  of  the  inquirer  with  his  mind  awakened 
to  the  charms  of  knowledge,  though  his  attainments 
be  superficial,  and  his  heart  elated  with  vanity — or 
that  of  the  hopelessly  ignorant,  walking  blindfold 
through  creation,  heedless  of  the  wonders  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  If  in  the  attempt  lo  substitute 
knowledge  for  ignorance  throughout  the  mass  of 
mankind  we  encounter  such  evils,  creating  here  and 
there  faults  akin  to  virtues,  this  is  no  solid  ground  i^ 
discouragement,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
in  their  very  nature  such  evils  are  hut  temporary. 
The  vanity  of  the  superficially  informod  man,  for 
instance,  arises  solely  from  his  comparison  of  him- 
self with  his  uninformed  neighbors :  spread  through- 
out them  all  the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
his  elevation  ceases.  The  savage  who  had  picked  up 
a  hat  on  the  sea-shore,  and  was  elated  by  his  Euro- 
pean dignity  above  his  neighbors,  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  one  member  of  a  hatted  aristocracy 
by  the  arrival  of  a  ship  which  supplied  to  a  limited 
extent  the  demand  for  the  new  head-dress.  Continue 
the  intercourse,  and  the  hat  ceases  to  he  even  an 
aristocratic  distinction ;  all  are  covered,  and  none  are 
proud  of  their  covering. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  evil  is  but  temporary 
in  both  cases :  the  vanity  arising  from  superficial 
knowledge  in  the  young  dies  out  as  they  grow  older 
— in  the  uninformed  of  riper  years,  by  the  advance 
of  their  neighbors  to' their  own  standing.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest 
one  or  two  considerations  which  may  tend  to  accele- 
rate the  process. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  amusing  and  attractive  in- 
troductions to  knowledge,  so  abundantly  supplied  ia 
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modem  times,  which  creates  the  vanit}'  which  we 
lament.  They  were  intended  as  introductions  mere- 
ly, to  excite  a  curiosity  which  should  seek  its  grati- 
fication in  a  thorough  investigatioa  of  the  subject 
thus  brought  before  the  reader.  It  is  die  use  of 
ihem  by  themselves,  the  resting  in  the  picture-alpha- 
bet instead  of  advancing  to  the  intellectual  stores 
which  lis  beyond,  which  forms  the  superficial  charac- 
ter whence  vanity  springs  up  as  from  its  native  soil. 
By  the  judicious  use  of  these  elementary  books, 
the  fault  may  be  corrected.  We  would  moat  earnest- 
ly impress  on  the  atteniion  of  all  readers  the  ne- 
cessity of  prosecuting  further  some  one  branch  of 
knowledge  to  which  they  are  inlroduced  by  their 
general  reading.  They  will  soon  discover  for  what 
particular  branch  they  are  best  fitted,  by  observing 
which  it  is  that  interests  them  most,  and  makes  the 
deepest  impression  on  their  minds.  This  then, 
whatever  it  may  be,  let  them  set  up  as  the  main  ob- 
ject of  their  study.  This  let  them  follow  out  in  books 
of  a  deeper  character  than  those  elementary  treatises 
which  first  discovered  to  them  their  leading  tastes. 
Let  them  not  neglect  to  increase  their  general  know- 
ledge ;  but  let  them  sedulously  cultivate  this  particu- 
lar branch.  The  first  and  most  striking  advantage 
of  this  course  is,  that  it  will  be  the  more  likely  to  lead 
10  eminence  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  paUt  to  dis- 
tinction is  through  the  cultivation,  in  concentrated 
force,  of  some  single  brauch  of  knowledge.  But 
there  is  a  more  important  advantage  of  the  course 
we  recommend.  The  thorough  investigation  of  one 
chosen  topic  of  inquiry  is  as  favorable  to  humility 
as  the  superficial  attention  to  all  is  to  vanity.  Alier 
long  and  diligent  study,  the  inquirer  begins  to  feel  in 
some  degree  master  of  his  subject ;  yet  even  here  be 
sees  before  him  in  the  race  others  whom  his  own  ex- 
perience teaches  him  how  highly  to  respect.  His 
supposed  acquaintance  with  general  knowledge  suffi- 
ces, at  any  rate,  to  show  him  how  wide  is  the  field  of 
science,  of  which  he  has  been  cultivating  but  a  cor- 
ner. Hia  gcueral  knowledge  then  unites  with  his 
especial  scientific  attainments  to  produce  humility, 
that  truest  ornament  and  surest  accompaniment  of 
real  knowledge.  Knowledge  produces  in  him  its 
proper  moral  efiects :  it  makes  him  not  only  wiser 
but  better.  As  an  individual,  he  will  continue  dili- 
gently to  follow  up  the  science  of  which  he  has  ac- 
quired a  jrartion :  his  acquisitions  will  give  him  self- 
respect,  yet  stimulate  his  desire  for  further  advance. 
As  a  member  of  society,  he  will  possess  the  inesti- 
mable qualities  of  a  good  learner  as  well  as  a  good 
teacher :  he  will  be  full  of  information  on  his  favo- 
rite subject ;  yet  ever  ready  iu  return  to  leam  from 
others  whose  particular  studies  have  fitted  them  Uke- 
fpise  to  instruct  in  their  own  department.  The  re- 
spect which  he  owes  to  them  will  be  cheerfully  paid, 
for  il  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  that  which  he 
claims  for  himself;  and  intellectual  activity  will  be 
gracefully  united  with  mutual  good-will. 

f.toHTSi.io. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  ingenious  experiments  that  the  velocity  at  which 
lightning,  or  electric  fluid  moves,  is  not  less  than 
300,000  miles  in  a  single  second  of  time. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  CLOCK. 

This  wonderitd  clock  has  excited  considenriile  in- 
terest among  the  aawms  assembled  at  Strsaburg, 
and  some  fwher  descriptions  have  been  published 
of  the  extraordinary  complication  of  its  performan-  . 
ces,  and  the  ingenious  means  by  which  they  ore 
effected.  The  following  description  is  from  tho 
foreign  journals. 

This  astronomical  clock  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  respectively  dedicated  to  the  measure  of  time, 
to  the  calendar,  and  to  astronomical  movements.  The 
first  thing  to  be  created  was  a  central  moving  pow- 
er, communicating  ita  motion  to  the  whole  of  the 
mechanism.  The  motive,  which  is  itself  a  very  per- 
fect and  exact  time-piece,  indicates  on  an  outer  face 
the  hours  and  subdivisions,  as  well  as  the  days  of  the 
week :  it  strikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  and 
puts  in  motion  divers  allegorical  figures.  One  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  is  the  genius  placed  on  the 
first  balustrade,  and  who  turns,  each  hour,  the  sand- 
glass that  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  cock  crows, 
and  a  procession  of  the  apostles  takes  place  each 
day  at  noon.  In  the  calendar  are  noted  the  months, 
days,  and  dominical  letters,  as  well  as  the  calendar 
properly  so  called,  showing  all  the  saints'  days  in 
the  year. 

The  plate  on  which  the  signs  are  marited  re- 
volves once  in  365  days  for  the  common,  and  366 
for  the  bissextile  year ;  marking  at  the  same  time 
the  irregularity  which  takes  place  three  consecutive 
times  out  of  four  in  the  secular  years.  The  move- 
able feasts,  which  seem  as  though  they  followed  no 
fixed  rule,  are,  nevertheless,  obtained  here  by  a  me- 
chanism of  a  marvellous  ingenuity,  in  which  all  the 
elements  of  the  ecclesiastical  computation — the  mil- 
lesimal, the  solar  circle,  the  golden  number,  the 
dominical  letter,  and  the  epacts — combine  and  pro- 
duce, for  an  unlimited  period,  the  result  sought.  It 
is  at  midnight  of  the  3 let  of  December  that  the  other 
moveable  ^asta  and  fasts  range  themselves  on  the 
calendar  in  the  order  and  place  of  their  succession 
for  the  whole  of  the  following  yeu-.  The  third  di- 
visiou  solves  the  problems  of  astronomy.  It  exhibits 
an  orrery,  coustnicted  on  the  Copemican  system, 
which  presents  the  mean  revolution  of  each  ot  the 
plenets  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  earth,  in  her 
movement,  carries  with  her  her  satellite,  the  moon, 
hich  accompliabse  her  own  revolution  in  the  space 
of  a  lunar  month.  Besides,  the  different  phases  of 
'he  moon  are  shown  on  a  separate  globe.  One 
iphere  represente  the  apparent  movements  of  the 
heavens,  making  its  revolution  in  the  course  of  ths 
sidereal  day.  It  is  subjected  to  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible influence  known  as  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Separate  mechanisms  produce  the  equa- 
t  of  the  sun,  its  anomaly  and  right  ascension. 
Others,  the  principal  equations  of  the  moon ;  as  ita 
erection,  anomaly,  variation,  annual  equation,  re- 
duction, and  right  ascension.  Others,  again,  relate 
to  the  equations  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  moon. 
The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  ju  passage  to  the 
meridian,  its  eclipses,  and  those  of  the  moon,  are  also 
represented  on  the  dial. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  THE  EAST.  I 

Artificial  irrigation,  bb  a  roeans  of  promoting  the 
ferUlity  of  the  soil,  is  comparatively  but  tittle  attended 
to  in  oar  agricultural  system.  The  moistness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  frequent  showers  dropping  fatness 
upon  the  land,  will  sufficiently  account  for  this  ne^ect, 
though  it  is  probable  that  these  natural  advantages  are 
not  for  the  future  likely  to  preclude  that  attention  to 
the  subject  of  artificial  irrigation  which  it  deserves. 
The  rich  water-meadows  on  the  banks  of  some  of  our 
rivers  afford  proofs  of  the  utility  and  profit  which 
result  from  irrigation,  if  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  dictated  by  experience  or  science.  The  agri- 
culturist who  has  paid  attention  to  chemistry  and 
botanical  physiology  knows  that  water  is  the  most 
essential  element  of  vegetation,  and  that  neither  the 
seed  can  germinate  nor  the  plant  receive  nourishment 
without  moisture.  In  warm  i 
odical  rains  occur,  even  the  d( 
and  covered  with  verdure 
ceased,  the 
ture,  and  it  agai 


tes,  when  the  peri- 
becomes  blooming 
•on  after  they  have, 
evaporation  soondriea  up  the  mois' 
arid  and  lifeless  appear- 


The  waciaer  the  climate,  and  the 
the  evaporation,  the 
provided  there  be  an  abundant  supply  of 


the  vegetation, 


seems,  (says  the  writer  of  the  anicle  '  Irrigation,' 
in  the  '  Penny  Cycloptedia,')  that  where  there  is 
great  heat  in  the  air,  water  atone  will  supply  the 
necessary  food  for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  ia  pro- 
.ble  that  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are 
ore  easily  separated,  and  made  to  enter  into  new 
combinations  with  those  of  water,  in  a  high  tempera- 
than  in  a  lower  ;  or  that  the  leaves  and  green 
parts  of  vegetables  imbibe  water  in  a  state  of  solution 
'r,.  and  that  in  this  slate  it  is  more  easily  decom- 
posed. Atmospheric  air  and  water  contain  all  the 
principal  elements  of  vegetables,  namely,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  :  the  remainder  are 
!r  found  in  the  soil  or  diffused  through  the  water, 
ures  seem  to  act  principally  as  stimulants  or  re- 
agents, and  are  themselves  composed  of  the  same 
elements."  To  these  principles,  therefore,  are  lo  be 
referred  the  importance  of  irrigation  in  alt  dry  and 
hot  countries,  where  no  expense  is  spared  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  water,  and  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  distribute  it  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  for 
beyond  the  limits  of  irrigation  the  soil  is  comparatively 
unproductive. 

Egypt,  Syria,  and  Western  Asia,  where  rain  is  dis- 
continued throughout  the  summer,  and  where,  in  con* 
aequence  of  that  and  of  the  extreme  heat,  all  the 
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smaller  streams  are  dried  up,  will  fumiah  us  with  the 
moat  ancient  prsctices  of  irrigation,  and  they  ue  those 
which  alill  prevail  in  those  countriea. 

When  the  water  waa  rear  at  hand,  as  Id  a  reservoir 
upon  the  grounds,  the  plan  was  sufficiently  simple,  and 
the  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt  contain  figures  of  men 
with  a  yoke  upon  their  shoulders  bearing  water-pots. 
When  the  river  is  high,  or  the  banks  low,  two  men  are 
employed  to  raise  the  water  by  their  united  action,  in 
a  single  vessel  (called  ckulweh).  They  stand  opposite 
each  other  on  the  different  banks,  and  holding  a  vessel 
by  ropes,  they  let  it  descend  into  the  water,  and  on  its 
being  tilled  raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  pour  the  con- 
tents into  a  trench,  which  conducts  it  to  the  gardens  or 
other  grounds  where  it  is  required. 

It  is,  however,  in  such  cases,  more  usual  to  raise 
the  bucket  by  means  of  the  SAaiioo/",  which  is  the  moat 
common  and  simple  of  the  machines  used  in  the  East 
for  raising  water,  whether  from  rivera  or  from  wells. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lane  : — "  It  consists  of 
two  posts  or  pillars  of  wood,  or  of  mud  and  canes  or 
rushes,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  less  than  tliree 
feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal  piece  extending  from  top 
to  top,  to  which  is  suspended  a  slender  lever,  formed 
of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  a  weight 
chiefly  composed  of  mud,  and  at  the  other,  suspended 
from  two  long  palm-sticks,  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a 
bowl,  made  of  basket-work,  or  of  a  hoop  and  piece  of 
woollen  stuff  ur  leather  :  with  this  vessel  the  water 
is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  into  a 
trpugh  hollowed  out  for  its  reception."  This  mode 
of  raising  water  is  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

When  the  river  is  too  low,  or  iis  banks  loo  high  for 
shadoofs  ou  the  same  level  to  raise  the  water  to  tbo 


surface  of  the  soil,  a  series  of  four  or  five  shadoofs  is 
rendered  necessary.  The  water  is  then  raised  from 
the  river  by  shadoofs,  and  discharged  into  a  trench, 
from  which  it  is  taken  by  other  ahkdoofa,  and  dis- 
charged into  another  trench  above,  and  so  on  from 
trenflh  to  trench,  as  represented  in  Uie  cut,  until  it  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  fields. 

Another  machine,  much  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  shadoof,  not  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but 
on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  all  the  prmcipal 
rivers  of  Western  Asia,  is  the  Satkiyeh,  and  which  i> 
usually  in  all  cases  called  "  the  Persian  Wheel,"  in 
which  country  it  is  very  largely  employed  for  the  irri- 
gation of  gardens  and  other  cultivated  groirnds.  The 
example  exhibited  in  the  cut  is  one  of  ue  most  perfect 
of  the  kind,  being  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens 
of  one  of  the  old  beys,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  by 
which  Cairo  is  traversed.  The  following  is  Mr.  Lane's 
description  of  this  machine  : — The  Sackiyeh  "mainly 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel,  which  raises  the  waier  in 
earthen-pots  attached  to  cords,  and  forming  a  continu- 
ous series  ;  a  second  vertical  wheel  fixedto  the  same 
axis  with  cogs  ;  and  a  large  horiwintal  cogged  wheel, 
which,  being  turned  by  a  pair  of  cows  or  bullocks,  or 
by  a  single  beast,  puts  in  motion  the  two  former  wheels 
and  the  pols.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is 
usually  of  a  very  rude  kind  ;  and  its  motion  produces 
a  disagreeable  croaking  noise."  The  revolution  of 
the  wheels  takes  down  the  string  of  buckets  on  one 
side,  and  brings  them  up  full  on  the  other.  On  reach- 
ing the  top,  they  are  reverted  by  (he  continued  action 
of  the  wheel,  and  pour  forth  their  contents  into  a  trough 
which  conducts  it  to  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  distri- 
buted in  rills  over  the  garden.  It  is  by  the  wheel  and 
string  of  buckets  that  w»tor  is  usually  raised  from 
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Veils  in  Syiia,  although  the  shadoof  is 
ployed.  A  contrivuice  similar  to  the  shadoof  is  occa- 
Bionally  used  for  wells  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada. 

There  is  another  machiae  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands,  when  it  b  only  necessary  to  raise  the  water  a 
few  feet.  This  is  called  the  Tabool,  and  Mr.  Lane 
descobes  it  assomewhat  resembling  the  sackiy  oh , "  the 
chief  difierence  being  that,  instead  of  the  wheel  with 
pots,  it  has  a  large  wheel  with  hollow  jatmt8,or  feJlies, 
in  which  the  water  is  raised." 

Grounds  requiring  to  bo  artificially  watered  are 
divided  into  small  squarcsby  ridges  of  earth  or  by  fur- 
rows ;  and  the  water,  flowing  from  the  machine  or 
cistern  into  a  narrow  gutter,  is  admitted  into  one 
■quare  or  furrow  al^er  anoiher  by  the  gardener,  who 
is  always  ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and 
direct  the  torrent,  by  fuming  the  earth  against  it 
with  his  foot,  and  opening  at  the  same  time  with  his 
mattock  a  new  trench  to  receive  it.  This  mode  of 
distributing  water  over  a  land  rarely  refreshed  with 
rain  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  indeed  a  distinction  is  founded  upon  it  between 
Egypt  and  the  Land  of  Canaan  {Deut.  xi.  10,  U). 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PUBUC  WVEESIONS. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PUBLIC   DIVERSIONS. 

The  subject  of  ptiblic  diversions  has  given  birth 
to  much  sophistical  argument,  and  well-meant  de- 
clamation. 
'  The  man  of  pleasure,  the  devotee,  the  wit,  and 
tho  philo8Dphw,liave  respectively  viewed  and  tested 
(he  subject  according  to  their  own  feelings,  turn  of 
mind,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

Hence  they  have  altertiately  vindicated  and  con- 
demned, either  with  a  partiality  dictated  by  the  mere 
love  of  amusement,  or  with  the  censoriousness  of  a 
t^ontracted,  gloomy,  and  cynical  mind. 

Diversions  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the 
one  tending  to  vice  and  folly,  the  other  to  health  and 
amusement ;  the  former  should  be  discouoteuanced, 
and  the  latter  encouraged. 

All  ages  and  nations  have  had  their  public  amuse- 
ments. In  proportion  as  the  refinements  of  taste  and 
manners  consequent  on  civUization  prevail,  public  di- 
Teraions  become  less  savage  and  barbarous. 

The  Olympic  and  other  games  of  Greece,  the 
dreadful  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladialora,  are 

Bull-baitings  and  other  cruel  sports  are  now  de- 
tested by  all  except  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar;  and 
puUic  diversiooB  are  substituted,  which,  however 
inimical  they  may  be,  in  many  respects,  to  propriety 
and  P*od  manners,  are  far  leas  shocking  to  humanity. 

This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  man ; 
as  he  is  at  all  times  the  same  ;  he  must  be  doing 
■omething,  either  of  good  or  evil. 

With  fira  every  hour  has  its  duties  ;  and  that  al- 
most universal  thirst  aficr  diversion  and  unprofitable 
amusement  generally  predominates,  which  leads  on 
to  idleneas,  luxury,  and  dissipation. 


All  those  who  are  immoderately  terrible  in  these 
pleasures,  become  gradually  enervated  and  reduced 

a  state  of  vassalage  and  ruin. 

When  the  watchman  slumbers  on  bis  post,  an  in- 
aidiouB  enemy  may  easily  obtain  the  honors  of  con- 
quest. It  was  in  the  hour  of  general  festivity,  ex- 
cess, and  inebriation,  that  Babylon  gave  to  Alexander 
the  triumphs  of  victory. 

The  Roman  empire,  great  and  stable  as  it  was,  be- 
gan to  exhibit  evident  marks  of  decay,  when  its  sena- 
and  nilera  exchanged  their  native  simplicity  of 
ners  for  the  {wmp  of  luxurious  elegance,  the 
feast,  the  dance,  and  ^e  song  ;  and  thus  set  the  ex- 
ample of  licentiousness  before  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  people. 

While  her  Consuls,  Tribunes,  and  Dictators  prac- 
tised temperance,  sobriety,  and  inflexible  public  vir-   ■ 
tue,  she  nourished  and  gave  laws  to  the  world. 

True  greatness  and  honor  were  not  then  confined 
to  palaces ;  they  shone  in  the  village,  the  cottage, 
and  the  field. 

Cincinnatus  at  the  plough  was  a  far  more  praise- 
worthy and  exalted  a  character,  *hud  example  of  use- 
fulness and  virtue,  than  Csesar  at  the  circus,  the 
theatre,  or  the  triumph. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  governors  broke  through 
those  rules  on  which  tho  preservation  and  safety  of 
the  empire  depended,  than  the  contagion  spread  with 
irresistible  violence  through  all  the  subordinate  ranks 
of  the  body  politic. 

The  freemen  and  plebeians  soon  extended  the 
breach  their  ruler«  h^  made,  and  followed  them  in 

erything  conducive  to  public  ruin. 

Thus  it  was  with  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  once 
the  glory  of  nations ;  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
seats  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  slavery ;  and, 
as  the  same  causea  naturally  pn>duce  the  same 
efiects,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  every  greai  em- 
pire will  meet  with  the  same  results. 

Luxury' and  dissipation  is  a  kind  of  general  disease, 
and  almost  epidemical.  Few,  indeed,  ther^  are  who 
have  nerve  enough  to  retain  their  proper  senses 
amidst  the  general  delirium,  so  as  to  be  perfecdy 
free,  that  their  examples  shall  shine  with  distinguish- 
ed lustre.  With  what  eagerness  do  the  gay  and 
giddy  pursue  pleasure  in  all  her  varying  forms! 

The  opera,  theatres,  masquerades,  balls,  races. 
gambling-houses,  &c.,  principally  divide  their  time 
and  their  money,  and  constitute  a  perpetual  round  of 
unpTotitable  and  often  of  ruinous  folly. 

While  the  great  spend  their  time  and  fortunes  in 
such  a  giddy  round  of  expensive  amusementa,  others, 
excited  by  the  prevalence  of  their  example,  will  imi- 
tate them  to  their  ruin. 

By  such  conduct  inmimerable  evils  have  been  in- 
troduced to  all  ranks,  even  to  the  private  tradesman. 
Every  class  has  caught  the  infection,  and  no  sooner 
does  one  rank  step  out  of  its  propar  station,  than 
the  next  succeeds  it,  and  fills  up  the  chasm. 

The  number  of  public  places  of  diversion  in  aiw! 
about  the  metropolis,  has  been  long  and  justly  com- 
plained of  as  a  nuisance,  as  bring  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  morals  and  fortunes  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  ra^y  unguanled  and  incx- 
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perienced  youlh  have  been  excited  to  commit  acts 
of  iojusuce  to  supply  wonts  occasioned  by  the  pur- 
niit  of  ezpeneive  diversions  ;  and  proceeded  from  one 
degree  of  guilt  to  another,  until  the  loss  of  liberty  or 
life  has  put  a  period  to  their  crimes. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  species  of  plea* 
eure,  however  lawful,  mider  proper  restrictions,  be- 
comes unlawful  and  hurtful  when  immoderately  in- 
dulged. 

There  is  a  fixed  point  at  which  we  ought  to  ter- 
minate enjoyment,  by  retreating  from  the  influence 
of  its  immediate  cause,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  unin- 
jured the  faculties  or  organs  through  which  that  en- 
joyment is  communicated. 

When  extended  beyond  this  point,  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  moral  powers  become  relaxed ;  oiii 
finest  feelings  are  destroyed ;  a  kind  of  listless  lan- 
guor ensues  ;  and  we  become  unGt  for  the  exertion 
of  that  fortitude  which  is  necessary  to  repel  the  in- 
sidious as  well  as  open  attacks  of  vice. 

Thus  a  constant  round  of  diversions,  even  admit, 
ting  them  to  be  innocent,  enervates  the  mind,  throws 
it  off  its  proper  guard,  and  renders  it  more  tiabli 
receive  injurious  impressions,  than  while  it  rem; 
protected  by  the  rules  of  sober  reason  and  inflexible 
virtue. 

It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  Laceds- 
monians  kept  so  strict  a  guard  over  their  youth,  lest 
byoccaaional  indulgence  the  desire  after  and  pursuit 
of  pleasure'  should  become  habitual. 

They  knew  the  authority  of  reason  over 
siona  was  more  easily  preserved  than  regained  when 
lost;  and,  therefore,  under  the  government  of  the 
wise  Lycurgua,  almost  every  species  of  luxury,  in- 
temperance, and  vain  amusement  was  prohibited. 

It  was  a  maxim  among  this  sagacious  people,  that 
frugality  and  temperance  preserved  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  free  and  uninterrupted,  and  rendered  the 
body  moat  fit  for  vigorous  exertion  in  a  regular  course 
of  useful  action. 

The  history  of  post  ages,  the  natural  course  of  hu- 
man events,  and  the  testimony  of  sound  reasoning 
on  established  principles,  all  concur  to  show  us  the 
folly  of  not  keeping  within  the  strict  rules  of  pro- 
,  priety  in  every  transaction  of  our  Uvea,  particularly 
m  all  public  places  of  diversion,  in  which  there  are 
00  many  temptations. 

Allured  by  these  amusements,  many  may  thence 
date  their  first  deviations  from  propriety  and  from 
virtue.  The  love  of  what  is  called  harmleas  recrea- 
tion has  drawn  them  to  be  spectators  of  scenes, 
which  they  had  fondly  hoped  to  retreat  from  with 
undiminished  innocence. 

But  many  hare  been  led  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions from  pleasure  to  folly,  and  from  folly  into  crimes 
which  in  the  hours  of  sober  reflection  they  would 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  committing. 

As  vice  is  the  proper  object  of  aversion  to  every 
rational  being,  all  the  avenues  that  secretly  admit  it 
ought  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  caution. 

And  as  vice  is  never  so  dangerous  as  when  it  ae- 
Humes  the  mask  of  haimleaa  pleasure,  whatever  tends 
to  introduce  it  under  that  alluring  form,  ought  (o 
most  studioualy  avoided. 


N.  lOJ 

Depraved  as  human  nature  is,  men  do  not  suddenly 
become  really  wicked.  It  is  by  slow  gradations  that 
vice,  as  well  as  virtue,  gains  absolute  dominion  in 
the  mind. 

Let  us  view  our  public  diversions  in  whatever  light 
J  may,  they  all  appear  hostile  to  morality,  virtue, 
teresi,  and  domestic  happiness ;  it  therefore    be- 
hooves all  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  pre* 
their  influence  as  much  as  possible. 
_.  is  well  to  remark  that  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
denounce  public  diversions,  but  to  point  out  the  im- 
proprieties and  follies  which  are  committed  there ; 
and  of  the  danger  and  evils  attending  them. 


THE  SUN. 


The  Sun  is  said  to  present  a  singular  appearance, 
id  to  have  something  the  matter  with  a  portion  of 
its  disk,  over  which  a  smoky  vapor  seems  to  bang. 
t  is  of  little  consequence  what  fancies  we  adopt  re- 
ipecting  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  may  be 
that  it  ia  the  commencement  of  that  disruption  in  the 
planetary  system  which  is  to  blot  out  the  sun's  fiery 
orb,and  envelope  the  world,  with  all  created  nature, in 
general  conflagration.  That  such  a  winding  up 
of  the  material  world  as  is  foretold  by  Holy  Writ 
is  probable,  and  indeed  not  only  probable,  but  certain, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  fact  that  du- 
ring the  last  three  centuries  not  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred stars  in  different  constellations,  none  of  them 
below  the  aixth  degree  of  magnitnde,  have  totally 
periahed.  Fortyhave  changed  their  sizes.  Several 
instances  are  known  in  which  they  have  unquestion- 
ably been  consumed  by  fire.  Their  first  unnatural 
appearance  has  been  a  bright  flaming  rush-light  as- 
pect, so  bright  as  to  be  visible  at  noon  day  to  llie 
naked  eye,  which  gradually  became  paler  until  an 
ashy  hue  marked  the  spot,  and  then  they  have  disap- 
peared altogether,  and  the  spaces  which  ihey  occu- 
pied in  the  heavens  have  become  blanks  upon  its 
vast  face.  One  of  these  burning  orbs  was  sixteen 
months  from  the  lime  of  its  first  being  discovered  on 
fire  until  it  was  blotted  out  of  the  constellation. 

That  which  has  befallen  planets,  which  may  have 
__  yen  light  and  fructifying  seasons,  as  the  sun  gives 
heat  and  fruitfulnesa  to  our  earth,  will  also  in  time 
befall  our  own.  The  times  nor  seasons  we  know 
not,  nor  the  manner  in  which  that  consummation  of 
all  things  is  to  be  brought  about,  but  nothing  we  think 
more  certain.  Whether,  like  the  Phosnix,  this  world 
of  ours  contains  within  its  bowels  the  central  fires 
which  are  one  day  to  break  out  into  a  consuming 
flame,  or  whether  the  sun,  after  having  blazed  for  so 
many  thousand  years,  shall  then  light  the  funeral  pile 
of  created  matter,  on  which  he  is  to  be  also  consumed 
or  whether  some  comet  with  a  blazing  train  that  shal 
sweep  through  the  immensity  of  the  ethereal  spacH 
shall  do  the  work  and  put  a  period  to  time,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  fact  is  apparent.  It  has  been  foretold 
by  revelation,  it  is  inscribed  upon  the  heavens  by  the 
burning  of  the  planets  ;  we  feel  it  in  the  earth,  in  the 
bursting  out  of  those  flames  which  shako  this  solid 
globe  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 
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BLACK-CAP  TITMOUSE, 


The  opinion  gtsnorally  entertained  reapecting  the 
o«ensive  dispersion  of  the  Black-cap  Titmouse,  has 
in  all  probability  originated  from  the  great  resem- 
blance which  it  bears  to  the  CaroUna  Titmouse, 
Parus  Carolinif.nsis,  that  speciea  being  now  known 
to  extend  its  spring  and  summer  migtatioiiB  as  far 
eastward  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  haa 
been  found  breeding  by  my  friend  Edward  Harris, 
Esq.,  of  Mooreslown.  The  Black-cap,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rarely  observed  farther  south,  and  then  only 
in  winter,  when  it  proceeds  as  far  as  beyond  the 
middle  portions  of  Maryland,  from  whence  I  have  at 
that  seaaoa  received  specimens  in  spirits,  collected 
by  my  friend  Colonel  Theodore  Anderson,  of  Balti- 
more. Westward  of  the  AUeghaniea  it  extends  as 
far  as  Kentucky  in  winter,  but  at  the  approach  of 
spring  returns  northward.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  some  are  known  to  breed  ;  but  as  the 
Carolina  Titmouse  breeds  there  also,  it  is  difficult  to 
Bay  which  of  ihem  is  the  most  numerous,  they  being 
so  like  each  other  that  one  is  apt  to  confound  them. 
In  the  State  of  New  Vork  it  is  abundant,  and  often 
rears  two  broods  in  the  season ;  as  you  proceed  east- 
ward you  may  observe  it  in  all  places  favorable  to 
its  habits ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  lat.  sixty-five  deg.,  it  being  in 
the  Fur  Countries  tho  moat  common  bird,  "  a  small 
family  inhabiting  almost  every  thicket."  None  were 
seen  by  Mr.  Townsend,  either  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains or  about  the  Columbia  river,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, Parus  Caroliaiensis  is  abundant,  as  it  is  also  in 


the  Texas,  where  I  found  it  breeding  in  the  spring 
ofl837.  It  differs  from  the  Marsh  Titmouse  of  Eu- 
rope, P.  palustris,  not  only  in  color,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  its  habits  and  notes. 

Hardy,  smart,  restless,  industrious,  and  frugal,  the 
Black-cap  Titmouse  ranges  through  the  forest  during 
the  Bummer.and  retiring  lo  its  more  secluded  parts,  as 
if  to  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  quiet,  it  usually  breeds 
there.  Numerous  eggs  produce  a  numerous  progeny, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  brood  has  been  reared,  the 
young  range  hither  and  thither  in  a  body,  searching 
for  food,  while  their  parents,  intent  on  forming  an- 
other family,  remain  concealed  and  almost  silent, 
laying  their  eggs  in  the  hole  deserted  by  some  small 
woodpecker,  or  forming  one  for  themselves.  As  it 
has  been  my  fortune  lo  witness  a  pair  at  this  work, 
I  will  here  state  what  occurred,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  those  who  iilform  us  that  the  bill  of  a  Tit- 
mouse is  "  not  shaped  for  digging."  While  seated 
one  morning  under  a  crab-apple  tree  (very  hard  wood, 
reader,)  I  saw  two  Black-cap  Titmice  fluttering  about 
in  great  concern,  as  if  anxious  to  see  me  depart. 
By  their  manners,  indeed,  I  was  induced  to  belieye 
tl^t  (heir  nest  was  near,  and,  anxious  to  observe  their 
proceeding,  1  removed  to  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces.  The  birds  now  became  silent,  alighted  on 
the  apple-tree,  gradually  moved  towards  the  base  of 
one  of  its  large  branches,  and  one  of  them  disappear- 
ed in  what  I  then  supposed  to  be  the  hole  of  some 
small  woodpecker;  but  I  saw  it  presently  on  the 
edge,  with  a  small  chip  in  its  bill,  and  again  cautious- 
ly approached  the  tree.  When  three  or  four  yards 
off  I  distinctly  heard  the  peckinga  or  taps  of  the  in- 
dostiious  worker  within,  and  saw  it  come  to  the 
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mouth  of  ibs  Iiole  and  return  many  times  in  succes- 
sion  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  aAer  which  I  got 
np  and  examined  the  mansion.  The  hole  was  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  dug  obliquely  downward  from 
the  aperture,  which  was  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  bird.  I  had  observed  both  sexes  at  this  labor, 
and  left  the  spot  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  their  power 
of  boring  a  nest  for  themselves. 

The  Black-cap  Titmouse,  or  Chickadee,  as  it  is 
generally  named  in  our  Eastern  States,  though  ex- 
ceedingly shy  in  summer  or  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, becomes  quite  familiar  in  winter,  although  it 
never  ventures  to  enter  the  habitations  of  man  ;  but 
in  the  most  boisterous  weather,  requiring  neither  food 
nor  shelter  there,  it  may  be  seen  amidst  the  snow  in 
the  rugged  paths  of  the  cheerless  woods,  where  it 
welcomes  the  traveller  or  the  wood-cutter  with  a 
confidence  and  cheerfulness  far  surpassing  the  well- 
known  familiarity  of  the  Robin  Red-breast  of  Eu- 
rope. Often,  on  such  occasious,  should  you  offer  it 
DO  matter  how  smsll  a  portion  of  your  fare,  it  alights 
without  hesitation,  and  devours  it  without  manifeHiing 
any  apprehension.  The  sound  of  an  axe  in  the 
woods  is  sufficient  to  bring  forth  several  of  these 
busy  creatures,  and  having  discovered  the  woodman, 
they  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  his  company.  If,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  he  is  provided  with  a  dinner,  the 
Chickadee  at  once  evinces  its  anxiety  to  partake  of 
it,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject, although  it  sets  about  it  with  much  circumspec- 
tion, as  if  it  were  afraid  of  being  detected,  and 
brought  to  punishment.  A  woodcutter  in  Maine  as- 
sured me,  that  one  day  he  happened  to  be  at  work, 
and  had  scarcely  hung  up  his  basket  of  provisions, 
when  it  was  observed  by  a  flock  of  these  birds, 
which,  having  gathered  into  it  at  once,  attacked  a 

Eieceof  cold  beef;  but  after  each  peck,  he  saw  their 
eada  raised  above  the  edge,  as  if  to  guard  against 
the  least  appearance  of  danger.  After  picking  until 
they  were  tired  or  satisfied,  they  left  the  basket  and 
perched  directly  over  his  firo,  but  out  of  the  direction 
of  the  smoke.  There  they  sat  enjoying  themselves 
and  ruffling  their  feathers  to  allow  the  warmth  more 
easy  access  to  their  skin,  until  he  began  his  dinner, 
when  they  immediately  alighted  near  him,  and  in  the 
most  plaintive  tones  seemed  to  solicit  a  portion. 

Wilson  and  others  have  spoken  of  this  species  as 
being  addicted  to  moving  in  the  company  of  our 
amaUer  Woodpeckers  and  Brown  Creepers,  and  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  most  readers  to  believe 
the  act  to  be  customary;  but  I  have  oflen  found 
groups  of  them,  at  times  composed  of  more  than  a 
dozen,  without  any  such  companions,  and  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, and  the  Brown  Creeper,  seek  the  company 
(tf  the  Titmice,  rather  than  that  the  latter  associate 
with  Ihem.  Often,  indeed,  have  1  watched  the  busy 
Chickadees,  as  they  proceeded  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
from  branch  to  branch,  whether  by  the  load-side  or 
in  the  interior  of  the  forest,,  when  no  other  birds 
wero  with  them.  The  light  rustling  sound  of  their' 
concave  wings  would  intimate  their  approach  as  well 
as  their  retreat,  as  gf^Iy  one  after  another  they  pass- 
ed onwards  ftom  one  spot  to  another,  chattering. 


peeping  eTerywhere,  and  delermined,  as  it  were,  not 
to  suffer  a  clunk  to  pass  without  inspection.  Now 
hanging,  back  downward,  at  the  extremity  of  a  twig, 
its  &et  almost  up  to  its  bill,  it  would  peck  at  a  berry 
or  a  seed  until  it  had  devoured  it,  or  it  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  :  should  the  latter  be  the  case,  the  busy 
bird  would  at  once  Hy  down,  and  hammer  at  the 
fruit.  To  the  Black-cap  Titmouse  the  breaking  of 
a  hazel-nut  is  quite  a  pleasure,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  feat  accomplished  qot  only  by  a  bird  hi  its 
natural  slate,  but  by  one  kept  in  confinement.  Cou- 
rageous, and  at  times  exceedingly  tyrannical,  it  will 
attack  young  birds,  break  their  skulls,  and  feed  upon 
their  flesh,  as  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed.  Ir 
this  habit  they  resemble  the  Jays,  but  in  every  other 
they  ditFer  entirely  from  those  birds,  although  the 
Prince  of  Musignano  has  thought  fit  to  assiihilale 
the  two  groups.  The  Ckickadee  feeds  on  insects, 
their  larvs,  and  eggs,  as  well  as  on  every  sort  of 
small  fruit,  or  berries,  including  grapes,  acorns,  and 
the  seeds  of  various  pines.  I  have  seen  ihem  eat  the 
seeds  of  the  sunflower,  the  pokeberrj',  and  pears,  as 
well  as  flesh  of  all  kinds.  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  called  - 
omnivorous.  Often,  like  Jays,  you  may  see  ihem 
perched  as  it  were  upon  tbeir  food,  and  holding  it  be- 
neath their  feet  while  pecking  at  it ;  but  no  Jays  are 
seen  to  hang  head  downwards  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

The  nest  of  this  species,  whether  it  be  placed  in 
the  hole  of  a  Woodpecker  or  squirrel,  or  in  a  place 
dug  by  itself,  is  seldom  found  at  a  height  exceeding 
ten  feet.  Most  of  those  which  I  have  seen  were  in 
low  broken  or  hollowed  slumps  only  a  few  feet  high. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  vary  in  differ- 
ent districts,  but  are  generally  the  hair  of  quodropeds, 
in  a  considerable  quantity,  and  disposed  in  the  shape 
of  a  loose  bag  or  purse,  as  in  most  other  species 
which  do  not  hang  their  neats  outside.  Some  per- 
sons have  said  that  they  lay  their  eggs  on  ihe  bare 
wood,  or  on  the  chips  lel\  by  Woodpeckers  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  in  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them  ; 
and  in  this  my  observations  are  conlinned  by  those 
of  Dr.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  M'CuIloch,  of 
Halifax,  who  also  have  inspected  neats  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  eggs  rarely  exceed  eight  in  number ; 
they  measure  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by 
three-eighths  and  three-quarters,  .are  rather  pointed 
at  the  smaller  end,  white,  slightly  sprinkled  with 
minute  dots  and  markings  of  light  reddish.  Those 
of  the  first  brood  are  deposited  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  that  of  May ;  for  ihe  second  about  two 
months  later.  The  parents  I  have  thought  generally 
move  along  with  the  young  of  the  second  brood. 

The  flight  of  this  species,  like  that  of  all  our 
American  Titmice,  is  short,  fluttering,  generally  only 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  murmur- 
ing sound  produced  by  the  concavity  of  the  wings. 
It  is  seldom  seen  on  the  ground,  unless  when  it  has 
followed  a  fruit  that  has  fallen,  or  when  searching 
for  materials  for  its  neat.  It  usually  roosis  in  its 
nest  during  winter,  and  in  summer  amid  the  close 
foliage  of  firs  or  evergreens.  In  winter,  indeed, 
as  well  as  oflen  in  autumn,  it  is  seen  near  the  farm 
houses,  and  even  in  villages  and  towm*.  busily  seek- 
ing for  food  among  the  urees. 
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LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  mineral  substances  that  have  been  employ- 
ed to  improve  the  »oi],  lime  is  the  most  imporUint, 
All  our  lands  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  great  benefit 
from  it ;  and  in  many  parts  it  can  be  obtained  on  such 
terms  as  to  create  a  probability  that  it  may  be  profit- 
ably applied.  The  theory  of  its  modes  of  action  in- 
volves chemical  principles  which  it  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  attempt  to-explain  here;  the  following 
are,  however,  the  facts  conoected  with  its  various 
effects. 

It  renders  stiff  and  tenacious  soils  more  friable — 
and  light  and  sandy  soils  more  retentive  of  moisture. 
It  disposes  all  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  to  decom- 
pose, so  as  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  living  plants, 
and  it  makes  the  nutritive  matter  itself  more  salu- 
brious. These  last  effects  may  be  seen  in  familiar 
instances.  If  a  little  quick  lime  be  added  to  a  heap 
of  leaves,  or  rotten  v/aod,  it  is  soon  reduced  to  black 
mould  ;  and  if  a  little  be  aprinkled  on  the  rank  spots 
which  get  up  in  pasture  fields,  and  are  rejected  by 
cattle,  they  will  shortly  be  eaten  down.  It  is  not 
more  active  in  rendering  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil  available,  than  it  is  in  giving  vigor  to  the  plants, 
and  goodness  of  quality  to  the  grain ;  and  on  no  grain 
sre  its  effects  so  remarkable  as  on  wheat.  We  knew 
a  gentleman  who,  from  having  a  great  command  of 
manure,  thought  he  might  dispense  with  lime.  He 
raised  by  measure  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 
acre  as  his  neighbors  ;  but  it  was  coarser  in  quality, 
and  therefore  lighter,  and  in  the  British  markets 
great  discrimination  of  price  is  made  on  account  of 
quality  ;  so  that  he  lost  in  two  ways.  He  had  at 
last  recom'se  to  lime,  and  with  complete  success. 

In  cold  ,and  humid  climates,  it  is  not  considered 
that  old  turfy  lands  can  be  profitably  broken  up  with- 
out lime  ;  the  straw  will  be  abundant,  but  the  grain 
tight  and  unmatured — treated  with  lime,  these  lands 
are  the  most  productive.  In  our  climate,  the  vege- 
table matter  has  not  such  a  tendency  to  become  peaty 
and  inert,  and  lime  may  not,  to  such  a  degree,  be 
cessary  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  decompositii 
but  it  would  in  every  case  make  our  wheat  of  better 
quality.  In  our  best  lands,  it  would  give  health  and 
vigor  to  the  straw;  and  render  it  less  obnoxious  to  the 
diseases  to  which  luxuriance  is  exposed,  and  it 
would  make  lands,  at  present  too  rich  for  bearing 
grain,  capable  of  producing  healthy  and  productive 
crops.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  foUow,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  apply  lime  to  impoverished 
land,  unless  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  ma- 
nure, without  which  it  would  aid  in  the  robbery  of 
the  soil.  For  other  reasons,  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  wet  land. 

In  calculating  the  expense  of  liming,  the  perma- 
nency of  its  effects  should  be  taken  into  accou 
If  a  proper  dose  be  administered,  there  will  be 
need  of  a  repetition  of  it  for  15  or  20  years.  What 
the  dose  should  be,  must  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  land  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  should  be  in- 
creased as  the  land  is  more  adhesive,  or  as  it  is  more 
filled  with  vegetable  matter.  There  are  no  soils,  I 
probably,  that   would  be   benefited  by  lees  than  100 


els  to  the  acre,  or  which  would  require  more 
than  300  to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  As,  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of 
lime  used  is  small,  the  two  should  be  mixed  together 
equally  and  intimately  as  possible.  The  lime 
maybe  allowed  to  lie  till  it  falls  down  into  a  state  of 
flour,  and  then  be  spread  out,  when  the  soil  has  been 
previously  well  pulverized. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

This  is  described  as  a  thin,  invisible,  elastic  fluid, 
surrounding  the  earth,  and  extending  to  the  height  of 
fifty  miles  from  its  surface  ;  it  is  the  medium  or  e)e- 
which  we  live  and  breathe,  and  consequent- 
ly contains  the  principles  of  life,  and  constitutes  the 
power  of  vegetation.  The  specific  gravity  of  air 
is  about  B50  times  less  than  uiat  of  water,  so  that 
gallon  of  air  will  weigh  a  little  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  an  ounce.  This  air  we  are  constantly 
inhaling  by  the  action  of  the  lungs,  which  air,  ex- 
panding by  the  vital  heat,  is  expelled,  and  the  vacuum 
ipplied  by  a  fresh  inhalation.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  air  too  much  rareSed  is  not  proper  to 
sustain  animal  existence,  and  that  air  too  much  cort- 
deiised  is  alike  unsuited  for  that  purpose ;  therefore 
any  effluvium  raised  or  imbibed  that  lends  to  impreg- 
nate the  air  with  vapors,  or  atoms  of  a  strange  or  un- 
usual kind,  even  though  odoriferous  and  agroeable  to 
the  scent,  is  unwholesome  ;  plants  as  well  as  animals 
will  decline  under  the  inHuence  of  vitiated  air.  The 
whole  expanse  filled  with  the  fluid  called  air,  or 
what  we  denominate  the  atmosphere,  is  the  region 
or  reservoir  of  the  winds,  those  winds  being  the 
floating  streams  that  run  in  currents  from  the  sur- 
charged towards  the  exhausted  parts  of  the  spacious 
void.  Wherever  the  air  becomes  rarefied,  or  the 
moisture  of  its  composition  diminished,  io  that  part 
will  it  rush,  with  s  force  equal  to  the  weight  by 
which  it  is  impelled;  and  that  weight  will  he  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  pre|>onderancy  of  the  cir- 
cumambient clement  over  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  space  rarefied.  Heat,  as  has  just  been  observed, 
is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  for,  in  fact,  heat 
engenders  motion,  and  motion  excites  beat,  so  that 
there  is  a  reciprocity  of  influence,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  in  a  subsequent  part  of  ibese  observations. 

The  component  parts  of  air,  or  the  atmosphere, 
cannot  be  positively  defined,  because  we  cannot  de- 
scribe that  which  is  invisible ;  we  discover  lire  and 
water  as  the  chief  ingredients,  but  wliat  iilher  ele- 
ments of  nature  more  subtile  than  fire  may  exist,  vfe 
do  not  know ;  the  electric  fluid,  though  acting  on 
combustible  bodies,  is  perha|>s  only  ibe  agent  that 
provokes  the  flame,  and  carries  with  it  or  collects 
the  fire  that  invests  the  surrounding  space  ;  but  there 
is  a  magnetic  quality  in  the  electric  fluid,  that  indi- 
cates something  of  a  nature  yet  undiscovered ;  there 
may  be  a  distinct  element  in  this  irresistible  force  of 
motion.  Fire  will  not  naturally  adhere  to  indurated 
bodies ;  it  requires  violent  and  continued  motion  lo 
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nature ; : 
may  plac 


inTiwe  Its  particles,  and  to  make  it  separate  the  atoms 
of  iron;  btit  lightning  instantly  decomposes  that  sub- 
stance,  and  reduces  it  to  a  state  at  fusion.  It  seems 
likely  frotn  this  experimental  process,  that  an  ele- 
ment more  penetrating  and  keener  than  fire  pervades 
the  universe,  and  anodier  still  on  ad  infinitum. 

a  indestructible  ;  that  is,  you  cannot  change  its 
1  will  still  beair  under  whatever  process  you 
B  it ;  you  cannot  make  it  anything  else  ;  but 
its  quality  may  alter,  and  is  subject  to  perpetual 
changes,  such  as  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry ;  these  are 
variations,  but  only  in  the  effect  that  it  produces,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  for  it  loses  nothing  of  its 
substance,  nor  transforms  into  any  other  element., 
This  peculiarity  also  excludes  the  possibility  of  ana- 
lysis, or  division  of  its  parts. 

The  elasticity  of  the  air,  which  gives  it  transpa- 
rency, is  that  quality  which  enables  us  to  see  objects 
distinctly  ;  the  light  passes  through  it  to  the  organs 
of  sight,  and  penetrating  to  the  optic  nerve,  pictures 
the  form  of  substances  by  reflection  upon  the  visual 
tablet.  Again,  the  atmosphere  is  most  admirably 
adapted  to  sustain  our  existence  by  the  power  it 
possesses  of  puriticalioa,  and  the  exact  adaptation  of 
its  substance  for  anim^  respiration ;  were  it  more 
dense  than  it  is,  we  should  be  in  continual  darkness ; 
were  it  more  thin  and  rarefied,  we  could  not  breathe 
in  it,  but  must  soon  expire. 

Our  atmosphere  is  the  medium  through  which 
LioHT  is  communicated  to  us,  and  had  we  no  atmos- 
phere, we  should  be  unable  lo  distinguish  one  object 
from  another  \  for  a  flood  of  light  would  inevitably 
destroy  the  sight  and  deprive  us  of  vision,  juat  as  by 
fixing  our  eyes  on  a  full-shining  sun,  we  shall  for  a 
moment  after  be  unable  to  see  anything  distinctly. 
LioHT  is  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere  in  a 
broken  or  undulating  course;  it  enters  the  surrounding 
medium  through  which  we  view  it  in  a  direct  course, 
but  becomes  bent  in  the  descent,  by  which  a  lumi- 
nous body  will  appear  higher  than  it  really  is  sbove 
the  horizon :  this  peculiarity  may  be  exemplified  by 
putting  a  straight  stick  into  water  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection ;  the  end  that  is  immersed  will  seem  crooked, 
and  appear  higher  than  it  actually  is,  because  the 
rays  of  light  are  conveyed  into  the  water  in  the  same 
refrangible  manner  as  they  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere. Planets  and  comets  are  luminous  through  the 
atmospheres  that  surround  them,  whether  the  light 
they  emit  be  primary  or  reflected.  Light  is  not  a 
substance,  but  an  eflect  of  some  influence  that  ope- 
rates on  the  elastic  element  called  ether,  and  can 
neither  be  produced  nor  reflected  without  the  medium 
on  which  it  has  to  act;  neither  is  Sou.vd  a  sub- 
stance, but  the  effect  of  a  concussion  on  the  Atnos- 
THERE  ;  for  the  blow  of  a  hammer  in  an  exhausted 
receiver  will  make  no  sound,  nor  could  either  light 
or  sound  find  a  conductor  to  the  eye  or  ear  without 
an  atmosphere  ;  yet,  the  atmosphere  is  not  light  nor 
sound,  but  it  is  the  medium  of  both  ;  that  is,  the  ele- 
ment by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  both,  and 
through  which  we  realize  their  benefits. 

1  the  arctic  region. 


ANIMAL  MOTION. 

■  Animal  motion  is  wonderful,  though  from  its  por« 
petually  meeting  the  eye,  we  lake  little  account  of 
it.  The  Pholas  (a  shell-fish)  has  the  power  of  per 
forating  the  hardest  marble  by  means  of  a  fleshy 
substance,  apparently  no  way  suited  to  so  laborious 
an  employment.  It  increases  its  cell  as  it  increases 
its  size :  and  constitutes  a  perfect  example  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  animal  motion.  The  only  impulse 
an-oysler  possesses  arises  out  of  its  power  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  its  shell.  The  muscle  moves  by 
means  of  a  muscular  substance  resembling  a  tongue. 
^rhe  crab  moves  sideways,  and  the  water  fly  swims 
upon  its  back.  The  serpent  undulates,  and  the  lion-ant 
moves  backwards;  it hasnopowerifl  make thesmallest 
inclination  forward.  Marine  birds  can  walk,  nin. 
By,  and  swim.  Some  animals  can  only  walk,  others 
only  run,  and  others  only  gallop ;  the  horse  performs 
all  these  motions.  The  tiger  and  the  crocodile  dart ; 
the  reindeer  runs  but  never  gallops ;  the  armadillo 
walks  swiftly,  but  can  neither  run  nor  leap ;  while  the 
great  ant-estei  climbs  much  better  than  it  can  walk. 
The  sloth  is  a  large  animal,  and  yei  cannot  travel 
Sfly  paces  in  a  day ;  an  elk  will  run  a  mile  and  a 
half  m  seven  minutes ;  an  antelope  a  mile  in  a 
minute  ;  the  wild  raule  of  Tartary  has  a  speed  even 
greater  tlian  that.  An  eagle  can  fly  10  leagues  in 
an  hour,  and  a  canary  falcon  can  even  reach  253 
leagues  in  the  short  space  of  16  hours.  Man  has 
the  power  of  imitating  almost  all  motions  but  thai  of 
flight.  To  effect  these,  he  has  in  maturity  and  health 
90  bones  in  his  legs  and  thighs,  62  in  hia  arms  and 
hands,  60  in  his  head,  and  67  in  his  inmk.  He  has 
also  434  muscles  in  the  structure  of  his  body,  and 
his  heart  has  3,840  pulsations  in  an  hour. 

Extreme  cold  produces  the  same  perception  on 
the  skin  as  great  heat.  When  the  mercury  is  frozen 
at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  sensalion  of  the  skin 
is  the  same  as  that  of  touching  red-hot  iron. 


DEATH'S  CONQUEST— Bt  Rhiuet. 

The  ginrica  oT  onr  binh  and  ataU 
Ak  slmrlov*,  not  tubstanlisl  things  : 

TbiTf  it-  no  urinor  ugainsl  ftle  : 
DcBih  lays  hi*  ky  hands  on  lungn  , 


b  Ihe  poor  crooked  Bcy the  and  npede. 


)me  mpti  wilh  swords  may  i*>p  Ihf  lipid. 
And  plsnt  frrsh  Isurela  vYktp  thry  kill ; 
..  .k...  .. , yi,,rt_ 


rrap  ihe  lipid, 
en-  thfy  •  ■■■ 

libit  Slill: 


They  tame 

Early  or  laio 

They  stoop  lo  falp, 
And  miisl  gire  up  Ihcir  murmnrlng  breath, 
When  they,  pole  capiivea,  creep  to  drath. 

The  garlands  wiiher  on  your  brow  : 

Then  boiKi  on  more  your  mighty  deeds 

Upon  death's  purple  iltar  now 

See  where  the  rielor-victiin  bleeds; 
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THE  ALHAMBRA. 

Dark  frown  ihy  bills,  thou  land  of  beauty  and 
.omance,  and  deep  thy  rivers  flow  through  valleys 
rich  with  ihe  foliagr;  of  a  thousand  years  !  Thine  are 
;hc  storied  walls,  and  the  castled  heights,  whose 
Jutting  peaks  aro  gilded  with  the  stream  of  j-ecollec- 
liuns,  dciip  and  lasting  as  ihe  world,  of  marvel,  of 
prowess,  and  of  love !  Each  lengthening  glade,  each 
forest  doll,  each  barren  mount,  and  each  fenced  ti>wn, 
is  chronicled  with  love  of  wondrous  interest  I  Uut 
ihe  day  of  ihy  glury  has  departed  !  The  Moor,  with 
all  his  gallant  chivalry — the  Arab  brave,  whose  spirit 
enneil  by  magical  ilhi»ian  the  checkered  lines  of 
*heJ  fult;  WLlliin  the  mystic  future  sealed — and   all 


the  bright  array  of  mind  that  shed  its  halo  of  dei>aning 
greatness,  is  vanished !  Superstition  haih  laid  her 
chilling  grasp  on  all  thy  beauty,  aad  now  sits  brooding 
on  thy  power  and  thy  might — clad  in  a  gauze-liko 
mantle  of  light  and  truth  that  scarcely  hides  her 
horrible  deformity  from  even  the  blindest  of  thy  sons 
— only  rendering  her  more  odious  lo  those  who  ap- 
prehend her  malignant  guile.  But  her  iron  chain  is 
around  and  upon  thee.  Thou  mayest  writhe  in  iby 
misery,  but  the  darkness  of  ihy  doom — the  blackness 
of  spiritual  death,  shall  bend  thee  to  the  earth,  till  the 
force  of  some  Bpirii,  yet  to  come,  shall  burst  the  bonds 
she  haa  imposed,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  fraud 
shall  crumble  to  the  dust. 

Truly  indeed  does  Spain  exhibit  the  miserable 
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resullt  or  a  mind  enslaved.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  her  landscape  beauties — who  know 
how  prodigally  nature  has  strewn  her  gifla — and 
where  an  has  brought  all  the  appliances  of  archi- 
tectural decoration  in  a  style  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  scenes  in  wliich  her  ediHces  are  reared,  to 
add  a  melancholy  grandeur  10  the  moral  desolation 
by  which  the  villages  and  towns  are  debased,  as  if 
to  make  the  picture  of  national  degradation  more 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  inherent  weakness 
in  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Spain,  calculated 
both  to  staj'  their  own  progress  and  to  give  a  fesson 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  richness  of  vegetation, 
which  the  soil  spontaneously  produces,  and  the  little 
food  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  climate  find  neces- 
sary to  support  animal  life,  have  probably  induced, 
and  doubtleaa  increased,  that  sombre  impression  of 
self-importance  by-  which  the  Spaniards  are  distin- 
guished, and  which,  leading  them  to  rest  in  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  consequence  already  attained, 
haa  militated  so  much  against  ei'ery  thing  like  ex- 
ertion. Theirs  has  ever  been  the  theory  of  greatness, 
and  it  appears  tliat  the  national  character  has  always 
required  an  infusion  from  some  other  source  lo  render 
it  practical. 

Most  of  the  monuments  by  which  the  country  is 
embellished,  certainly  those  which  are  most  striking, 
were  erected  during  the  existence  of  the  Moorish 
dynaaiiea  in  Spain, — a  dynasty  which  required  little 
more  than  seven  months  to  establish,  but  above  seven 
centuries  to  destroy.  Among  these  monuments  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Alhaubka,  or  Palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings  at  Granada.  The  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  is  particularly  rich  in  piciuresque 
lieauly :  rocky  defiles,  bold  cHffs,  mountain  and  hill 
are  met  with  in  confused  but  most  striking  variety, 
while  everywhere  the  most  lu-xuriant  foliage  covers 
the  earth,  and  streams  of  sparkling  brilliancy  frel 
among  the  rocks  ;  but  its  chief  characteristic  is  abrupt 
heights  clothed  with  verdure.  On  the  summit  of  one 
of  these,  covering  an  immense  space,  and  with  its 
fortilications  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock, 
stands  the  palace  of  the  Ai.H*HBaA,  called  more  pro- 
perly Medinet  Athamhra,  or  the  Red  City,  from  the 
substance  of  which  its  materials  are  composird.  It 
is  difficult  of  access.  Through  a  wilderness  of 
gardens,  and  groves  of  olives,  the  road  winds  around 
imtil  it  reaches  the  gates  of  Granada.  This  Spanish- 
Moresco  town,  full  of  all  that  can  remind  ua  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful,  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
and  nigged  height  that  forms  the  spur  of  a  promontory 
of  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Navada  or  Snoiry  Miiunlain, 
and  overlooks  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Granada.  Upon  the  crest  of  ibis  hill  the  fortress  of 
the  Albanihra  is  situated,  comprehending  wilhiu  its 
space  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summit.  Of  this, 
however, ihc palace  comprises  onlyaamall  part;  but 
yet  sudicienl  to  form  a  royal  residence  of  the  most 
magnificent  order,  and  around  it  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  at  intervals  project  in  a  bold  and  impressive 
manner  on  the  beetling  crags  of  the  precipice. 

Sliurily  after  leaving  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the 
town,  a  road,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  a  broad  and 


zigzag  track,  diverges  into  three  roads,  the  centre  of 
which  is  devoted  to  carriages  and  horses,  and  takes 
a  much  more  circuitous  path  than  the  other  two. 
The  outer  paths  are  much  more  steep  and  direct  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  elevation,  and  intended  solely 
for  foot  travellers.  The  centre  road  ascends  between 
the  hills  of  the  Alhambra  and  of  Torres  Barmrjas, 
and  is  beautifully  overarched  by  the  interlacing  bran- 
ches of  ancient  elms,  between  which  the  sun's  rays 
seldom  penetrate  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  their  shading 
foliage,  or  to  dissipate  the  refreshing  coolness  which 
is  thua  occasioned.  Iiuiumerable  rills  dash  from  peak 
lo  peak  ;  and  far  below,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  the  hurried  and  turbid  stream  of  the  river 
Darro  baaies  along  its  course.  Near  the  summit  of 
the  hill  we  come  to  the  fountain  of  Charles  V. ;  a 
pure  spring,  over  which  a  sort  of  archway  has  been 
erected,  something  in  keeping  with  the  fortress  above. 
Shortly  after  passing  this,  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
castle  is  reached  i  it  is  called /u^ieturia,  or  Judgment, 


GiU  of  Judgment. 


bocause  here,  according  lo  the  customs  of  their  native 
East,  the  Moorish  kings  sat  to  give  audience  to  iheir 
subiecla,  and  to  administer  justice.  An  archway  rises 
wiuiin  a  massive  tower,  lofty  enough  to  roacli  to  half 
theheighl,ormore  than  half  the  height,  of  the  erection 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  of  the  true  horae-shoe 
shape,  so  characteristic  of  arabesque  architecture, 
and  conducts  to  the  Rubicon,  along  which  tho  way 
winds  till  it  leads  to  an  open  space  called  Plata  de 
tos  Algibes,  or  Square  of  the  Cisterns.  Here  are  the 
two  great  reservoirs  in  which  the  water  was  retained 
for  the  utK  of  the  garrison  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  For  this  there  appears  a  auAicient 
provision,  for  one  is  not  less  than  102  feet  long  and 
56  feet  wide ;  it  is  arched  over  and  enclosed  by  a 
wall  six  feet  thick,  the  principal  arch  being  47  feet 
wide  and  17  feet  below  the  ground.  Here  also  is  a 
well  of  immense  depth,  of  the  purest  and  coldest 
water,  wrought  by  the  Moors  in  iheir  endeavors  -o 
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obtain  thai  neceasaxy  of  existence  in  its  most  cryatal '  which  especially  distinguiahed  the  followers  oi 
state,  which,  among  them,  was  always  considered  Mohammed  (who — how  different  from  those  better 
an  indispensable  requisite.  To  the  lell  of  this  informed  as  to  the  way  of  truth,  never  exhibited  the 
esplanade  starts  the  pile  commenced  by  Charles  V., '  paltry  cowardice  of  being  ashamed  of  the  faith  they 
and  intended  for  a  palace  that  should  eclipse  the  :  professed!) — they  have  added  the  frequent  inscription 
erections  of  the  Moslem  kings.  This  is  an  erection  of  Wa  la  galib  illa-Ua, "  God  is  conqueror."  This  also 
which,  in  any  other  place,  would  have  been  con- !  is  traced  on  the  peristyles  at  each  end. 
sidcred  magnificent,  but  here  it  is  so  surpassed  by  At  what  may  be  termed  the  internal  end  of  the 
the  buildings  around,  that  it  serves  but  as  a  foil  to  the  j  Mesnar,  an  archway  leads  to  the  Palio  de  los  Leones, 
costly  and  elegant  lightness  of  the  Arab  tracery,  and  or  Hall  of  Lions,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
the  gracefulness  of  the  older  columns.  Beyond  it  is  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  existence,  and  as  beautiful 
a  small  and  unostentatious  portal,  which  conducts  into  i  as  it  is  perfect.  All  the  array  of  gorgeous  splendor, 
the  palace  of  the  Moors.  It  opens  into  a  large  court  in  the  conception  of  which  the  imagination  loves  to 
called  the  Alberca,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  '  revel  when  thinking  of  eastern  grandeur,  is  comprised 
decorated  at  each  end  with  light  peristyles.  In  the  within  its  precincts.  One  feels  to'  tread  on  magie 
centre  is  a  fish-pond  of  100  feel  in  length  and  30  in 'ground;  and  airy  shapes  instinct  whh  life  and  covered 
breadth,  formerly  filled  with  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  I  with  beauty  flit  before  the  sight,  filling  the  place  afresh 
bordered  by  roses  and  other  fragrant  flowers.  Dur-  with  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by.  The  mental 
ingtheperiodwhenthepalace  was  regularly  inhabited,  deception  is  the  more  complete,  in  that  the  finger  of 
however,  this  was  the  common  bathing  court  for  the  lime  has  left  few  traces  of  decay,  and  the  splendor 
servants  ami  other  subordinates  of  the  establishment,  I  of  its  original  appearance  is  realized  almost  without 
and  was  called  the  Mesnnr.  The  walls  are  covered  1  an  effort.  The  court  is  paved  with  white  marble, 
with  beautiful  arabesques;   and  with  iho  devotion '  In  the  centre  stands  the  celebrated  Fountain  of  the 
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Liona.  This  is  a  large  basin  of  alabaster,  supported 
by  twelve  lions,  sculptured,  it  should  be  observed,  in 
but  inditTerent  taste.  Over  this  basin  there  ia  another, 
but  smaller,  rrom  which  a. considerable  quantity  of 
water  spouts  into  the  open  air,  and  falling  from  one 
basin  into  another,  is  given  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
figures  which  support  the  vase.  Each  of  these  basins 
is  composed  of  alabaster,  and  the  whole,  seen  in  the 
softened  tone  of  moonlight,  with  the  jet  throwing  its 
thin  stream  of  crystal  dress,  which  looks  like  molten 
silrer,  while  the  pouring  water  gives  a  liveliness  to 
the  beauty,  constitutes  an  object  almost  more  than 
the  imagination  can  conceive.  Around  the  court  runs 
a  gallery,  supported  by  an  arcade  of  beautiful  pillars 
of  white  marble,  which  are,  however,  irregularly 
placed.  The  walls,  as  high  as  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  are  covered  with  blue  and  yellow   mosaic 


tilings,  and  the  peristyles  and  fretwork  are  embellished 
with  arabesque  ornaments  in  the  tnoat  correct  taste. 
At  each  end  of  the  court  is  a  portico,  supported  by 
marble  pillars,  uniting  into  an  arcade  of  the  same 
order  as  those  which  sustained  the  gallery  at  the  sides, 
and  Burmoupted  by  a  dome  enriched  with  represen- 
tations of  stars  of  different  magnitudes.  The  whole 
ia  colored  in  gold,  carmine,  or  blue,  the  effect  of  which 
is  heightened  by  the  apparent  freshness  which  rests 
upon  ii,  the  whole  lookingas  if  it  had  only  lately  beoii 
completed  by  the  Moslem  artist.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  portion  of  all  this  splendid  palace  the  most 
dear  to  the  Moorish  people  who  formerly  possessed 
it,  and  whose  descendants  even  still  linger  in  thought 
over  it  with  the  most  exquisite  regret.  On  the  gate- 
way of  justice,  at  the  entrance,  a  gigantic  hand  is 
sculptured,  and  within  it  an  immense  key,  executed 
by  direction  of  its  great  founder,  indicative,  doubtless, 
of  the  power  of  the  sultan  to  open  the  secrets  of  the 
Koran,  but  considered  by  the  ignorant  dwellers  aroimd 
the  place  aa  emblemalio  of  iLe  magical  arts  of  the 
builder  of  the  palace ;  for  to  magic  alone  do  they 
ascribe  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  Alharobra. 
15 


At  its  foundation,  it  is  said,  he  laid  the  palace  tmder 
a  spell,  which  has  thus  preserved  it,  whilst  almost 
every  other  building  of  the  Moors  has  fallen  to  decay 
and  disappeared.  Tradition  went  on  to  say  that  this 
ipell  would  last  until  the  hand  on  the  outer  arch 
ihould  reach  down  and  grasp  the  key,  when  the  whole 
pile  would  fall  together,  and  all  the  treasures  buried 
beneath  it  by  the  Moors  would  be  revealed.  With  this 
impression  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  around 
thinkof  the  place  with  considerable  awe.  Oneof  those 
persons  who  was  employed  to  keep  the  palace,  return- 
ing lo  the  Court  of  Lions  in  the  evening  for  something 
which  he  had  forgotten,  when  daylight  was  almost 
gone,  saw,  to  his  exceeding  surprise,  four  Moors,  tur- 
baned  and  richly  apparelled,  promenading  this  court ; 
^e  stood  at  first  stupilied  with  terror,  and  then  fled  in 
;he  utmost  consternation.  They  seemed  to  him  as 
if  they  were  supernatural  visitants,  come  once  more 
either  to  look  upon  the  scene  of  their  past  delight,  or 
to  tell  where  all  their  treasure  was  concealed.  How 
they  gained  access,  or  how  they  departed,  was  a  mys- 
tery never  unravelled.  Another  attendant,  however, 
who  came  there  shortly  afler  this  circumstance,  was 
either  less  superstitious  or  more  intrepid  and  acute ; 
for  he  came  with  every  badge  of  poverty,  but  soon 
retired,  bought  a  handsome  house,  set  up  his  carriage, 
and  lived  with  much  splendor  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

On  the  lefl  of  the  Court  of  Lions  is  the  Sola  des 
Abencerrages,  in  which  thirty-six  of  those  brave  men, 
members  of  a  family  who  evinced  a  noble  devotion 
to  the  reigning  monarch,  were  massacred  in  their 
endeavor  to  defend  him.  Red  spots  on  the  pavement, 
which  arc  in  all  probability  the  deposite  of  water 
impregnated  with  iron,  are  still  shown  by  the  cicerone 
aa  the  stain  of  their  blood. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  the  Hall  of  the 
Too  Shters,  so  called  from  two  huge  flags  of  wbil« 
marble  in  the  pavement,  which  have  neither  stain 
nor  blemish  in  them.  A  cupola  emits  a  tempered  light 
from  above,  and  ventilates  the  place.  Around  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  walls  eresculpturcd  the  escutcheons 
of  the  Moorish  kings,  on  tiles  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship. Above,  the  walls  are  faced  with  stucco-work, 
invented  at  Damascus,  cast  in  large  moulds,  and  so 
joined  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  laboriously 
worked  with  the  hand  into  light  reliefs  and  fanciful 
arabesques,  intermixed  with  the  texts  of  the  Koran 
and  poetical  inscriptions.  These  decorations  are 
richly  gilt  and  colored.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  ore 
recesses  for  ottomans  and  couches.  Above,  within 
an  inner  porch,  is  ihe  commimication  with  the 
women's  apartments;  and  the  latticed  "Jalousies" 
still  remain,  thcoogh  which  those  witching  tenants 
of  the  harem  could  look  on  the  scene  below. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Mesnar  stands  the  Tower 
of  Comares,  so  called  from  a  delicate  work  called 
Comaragia,  Even  the  foundations  of  this  massive 
tower  are  laid  above  the  very  tops  of  the  pine  groves 
which  clothe  the  side  of  the  precipice  on  wUch  i 


>  the  a 


manding  a  view  over  that  wild  and  impressive 
of  almost  unrivalled  grandeur.  Beneath  it — far,  far 
beneath  it — rolls  the  troubled  and  hasty  stream  of 
the   Darro.     Within  the  tower  is  the  Hall  of  the 
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AmbumdorB,  within  which  was  conliDed  the  geDtle, 

Jet  intrepid  and  conslant  sultana,  Aixhs  la  Horra,  who, 
aving  eeen  heraelf  deserted  for  the  arms  of  a  favorite 
and  too  fascinating  slave,  and  all  her  children 
butchered,  summoned  around  her  her  maidens  and 
Ibpendants,  and  joining  their  scarfs,  let  her  last  and 
only  son  down  through  the  window.  When  their 
scarfs  and  veils  could  reach  no  further,  he  clambered 
by  twig  and  bough  until  he  set  his  foot  on  the  firm 
earth  below.  High  above  his  head  the  anxious  parent 
watched  the  snowy  crest  of  a  knight,  who  paced  a 
steed  impatient  for  his  rider,  and  whose  snowy  crest 
gleamed  fitfully  in  the  moonlight.  Fear,  hatred,  and 
ambition  winged  the  footsteps  of  the  young  Abdallah. 
A  moment's  stop,  the  word  exchanged,  the  youthful 
hero  vaulted  on  his  steed — the  son  of  the  sulunafelt 
himself  a  king  !  Another  moon  saw  that  youth,  the 
chief  of  B  glorious  band,  return  before  those  castled 
heights,  and,  ere  another  bom  was  filled,  they  hurled 
the  tyrant  from  his  throne. 

The  walls  are  richly  stuccoed  and  omamented  with 
arabesques  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  ceiling 
is  of  cedar  wood,  inlaid  with  silver,  ivory,  and  mothei- 
of-pearl.  The  three  sides  of  the  hall  are  full  of 
windows,  made  in  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls, 
which  admit  a  free  current  of  air,  and  thus  both  light 
and  ventilate  this  boautiful  apaitntent,  producing  at 
the  same  time  a  surprising  efiect ;  and  in  this  manner 
all  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra  are  lighted. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  hall  is  the  Toeador  de  la 
Reina,  or  Queen's  Toilet,  in  the  comer  of  which  is  a 
stone  drilled  full  of  holes,  for  the  admission  of  per- 
_  fumes,  which  were  burnt  below,  and  by  means  of 
'  these  apertures  ascended  into  the  royal  apartment. 

Beside  this  is  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraja,  having 
an  alabaster  fountain,  and  filled  with  groves  of  rosea, 
myrtles,  and  orange -trees. 

Divided  from  the  palace  of  the  Alhambraby  aravine, 
st&nds  the  Ceno  del  Sol,  or  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  on 
which  the  Palace  of  the  Generalifie,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Granada,  is  situated.  It  is 
built  in  the  same  style  as  the  Aihambra,  and  is  almost 
equally  beautiful  in  its  architecture,  and  picturesque 
in  its  position.  Before  it  lies  the  plain  on  which  the 
brave  and  high-minded  Isabella,  the  queen  of  the 
craAy  Ferdinand,  stood  to  view  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  king,  with  but  a  bare  retinue  of  knights 
around  her.  Supposing  the  party  to  be  reconnoitring 
with  a  hostile  intention,  the  Moslem  monarch  swept 
from  his  height,  and  dared  his  imagined  opponents  to 
the  attack.  For  a  time  the  bands  remained  opposed 
in  silence  to  each  other,  till  a  knight  of  immense 
muscular  power  and  height  rode  from  before  the  host, 
dragging  at  his  horse's  tail  the  badge  of  the  Count 
d' Agnilar,  the  late  renowned  and  beloved  commander 
of  the  Caatilian  army,  challenging  the  bravest  of  the 
kitights  to  mortal  combat.  The  queen  had  ordered 
that  none  should  move  from  his  place ;  hut  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Lara,  burning  to  avenge  the  loss  of 
his  friend,  and  redeem  his  country's  honor,  entreated 
and  obtained  permission  to  meet  the  infidel  who  thus 
kept  at  bay  the  Christian  chivalry.  His  horse  was 
light,  and,  compared  to  the  colossal  bulk  of  his  op- 
ponent, his  Derson  small.     They  met  in  raid  career, 


and  the  spear  of  each  was  shattered  to  their  very 
hands.  Though  much  shaken,  the  young  Lara  kept 
his  seat.  Again  they  met,  and  beautifully  he  parried, 
and  with  vigor  returned  the  shower  of  blows  which 
the  huge  Tarfe  aimed  at  his  life ;  but  the  spirits  of  his 
friends  sank,  as  after  a  long  contest  the  Christian  was 
evidently  yielding  ground,  and  though  blood  flowed 
freely  from  both,  yet  it  was  clear  that  the  Count  was 
the  weaker  of  the  two.  At  last  he  received  a  blow 
upon  the  casque,  which  stunned  him,  and  the  Moor, 
wheeling  bis  horse  in  career,  caught  him  by  the  leg, 
and  dashed  him  to  the  earth.  In  a  moment  he  was 
on  the  ground,  and  prepared  to  finish  his  work ;  but 
the  spirit  of  Lara  was  not  thus  to  be  subdued.  The 
last  and  fiercest  struggle  of  all  ensued,  and  the  Chris- 
tian sank  beneath  his  antagonist.  The  Moor  rose  in 
fury— set  his  foot  upon  his  breast — ho  flourished  high 
his  sword  around  his  head  ;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
striking  the  fata]  blow,  his  arm  Imt  its  force,  bis  head 
sank  upon  his  breast,  and  be  fell  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  with  his  limbs  collapsed  in  death.  The  short 
bright  dagger  attached  to  the  wrist  of  the  Count  was 
found  buried  in  bis  heart.  The  victor  lived  to  enjoy 
the  guerdon  of  his  sovereign's  love. 

The  Moors,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  champion, 
yet  dashed  on  the  enemy,  but  were  beaten  to  their 
retreat,  and  so  another  year  the  Castilian  banner 
floated  on  the  heights  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  walls  of  the  fortress  are  built  of  a  kind  of 
cement  of  red  clay  and  large  pebbles,  which,  exposed 
to  the  air,  acquires  the  hardnessof  stone.  They  arc 
sulliciently  extensive  to  contain  a  garrison  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  within  their  range  was  to  be  found 
all  that  could  give  delight  or  afford  security  to  their 
royal  possessors. 

This  immense  fortress  was  built  about  the  year 
1273,and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  of  Castile 
early  in  the  16th  century. 


COMICALITIES  OF  NATURE. 


There  are  some  objects  in  animated  i 
which  irresistibly  provoke  a  smile.  It  is  different 
with  inanimate  nature,  which  is  variously  beautiful, 
sublime,  tame,  desolate,  wild,  or  whatever  else,  but 
always  respectable.  There  is  nothing  frisky  in  tho 
characters  of  mountains  or  precipices,  plains,  lakes, 
rivers,  or  seas — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  make  an 
exception  for  some  little  bums  in  the  land  of  Burns, 
.which  the  imagination  may  very  readily  suppose  to 
be  of  a  tricksey,  gambolsome  humor,  seeing  with 
what  defl  antics  they  tumble  and  trip  along  their 
pebbly  way,  as  if  to  amuse  the  gowans  that  ogle  them 
as  they  pass,  from  the  fairy-be  footed  sward.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  inorganic  creation  is  not  at  all  fun- 
ny. Animated  nature,  on  the  contrary,  presents  to  us 
an  immense  deal  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  to  be  so. 

To  begin  with  the  next  creatures  below  ourselves 
— there  are  the  monkeys,  whose  whole  appearance 
and  movements  are  grotesque.  Who  could  ever  look 
in  the  face  of  one  of  these  animals  without  that  same 
stirring  of  the  risible  facidiies  which  we  experience 
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in  peruaing  b  caricuure  or  puody,  oi  winessing  a 
pmtomime  ?  The  wretch  never  laughs  itself,  but  its 
every  gesture  is  provocative  of  mirth  in  us.  See  it 
taking  care  of  one  of  its  young,  or  allaying  some 
temporary  irritability  in  one  of  its  sides,  or  inspect- 
ing any  suspicious-looking  morsel  which  may  have 
been  given  to  it,  and  the  perfect  whimsicality  of  the 
creature  must  be  acknowledged.  So  thoroughly  is 
this  the  case,  that  no  one  could  ever  speak  of  a 
monkey  gravely :  the  name  is  never  mentioned  with- 
ont  a  smile  or  a  laugh.  The  appearance  of  the  sloth 
is  ludicrous,  but  in  a  diDerenl  way.  "  There,"  re- 
marks Cuvier,  "  nature  seems  to  have  amused  her- 
self with  producing  something  imperfect  and  gro- 
tesque." The  mirth  excited  by  this  animal  is  of  the 
derisive  kind.  We  smile  to  see  a  miserable-looking 
creature  crawling  so  abjectly,  unable  to  use  its  fore- 
legs for  support,  and  only  able  lo  move  when  it  can 
get  something  l«  lay  hold  of,  whereby  lo  pull  itself 
along.  The  sloth  may  be,  aa  later  naturalists  allege, 
fully  accomplished  for  all  the  ends  of  its  being  ;  yet 
it  is  not  less  true  that,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  can- 
not help  smiling  at  an  object  which  strikes  our 
minds  as  so  uncouth. 

So,  also,  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  marsupisl 
^ibes  is  no  doubt  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  live.  Yet  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  hu- 
man being  to  think  of  that  feature  with  the  same 
feelings  aa  those  with  which,  for  instance,  he  would 
regard  the  gracile  limb  of  the  antelope,  or  the  shaggy 
mane  of  the  lion  ?  To  think  of  a  creature  having  a 
pouch  in  which  to  carry  her  young  family,  and  from 
which  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  peeping  like 
eo  many  juvenile  bipeds  from  a  huckster's  panniers, 
is  surely  a  most  whimsical  idea.  Think  of  what  a 
monstrous  crime  pocket-picking  must  appear  to  a  fe- 
male kangaroo  with  a  charge  of  children.  Australia 
presents  another  good  living  joke  in  her  celebrated 
ornithorhyncus,  where  we  see  a  creature  like  a  rat, 
but  a  good  deal  Ivger,  furnished  with  a  duck's  bill 
and  wcb-feet — an  association  exactly  of  the  same 
character  with  those  which  human  conceit  has  occa- 
sionally formed  for  emblematical  devices,  or  in  the 
way  of  buffoonery. 

Amongst  the  feathered  tribes  there  are  also  nume- 
rous traces  of  comicality.  The  choler  of  the  turkey- 
cock  never  fails  lo  excite  mirth.  Domesticated  ra- 
vens come  to  enter  into  the  humors  of  the  families 
they  lire  with,  and  sometimes  prove  amazingly  fanuy. 
The  whole  race  of  parrots  is  amusing.  Not  alto- 
gether mechanical  is  that  power  they  have  of  repeat- 
ing droll  expressions,  under  the  instruction  of  human 
masters  and  mistresses.  By  timing  their  jokes,  they 
often  show  that  they  enjoy  ^em.  This  tribe,  as  well 
as  the  monkeys  and  mocking-birds,  are  unquestionably 
possessed  of  that  same  power  of  imitation  which  men 
employ  to  the  excitement  of  mirth  in  mimicry  and 
comic  theatricals.  The  mocking-bird  is  the  very 
Monsieur  Alexandre  of  American  ornithology.  It 
can  simulate  the  cry  of  almost  all  birds,  and  the  name 
we  give  it  expresses  the  purposes  for  which  it  em- 
plins  the  gift.  One  of  its  favorite  waggeries,  as  is 
welt  known,  is  to  gather  other  birds  near  it  by  imi-' 
tating  their  cries,  and  then  to  disperse  them,  like  a 


set  of  schoolboys  at  the  ai^uoach  of  the  muter  b^ 
uttering  the  cry  of  the  bird  of  which  they  stand  most 

There  are  many  whimsical  things  in  the  vegetablo 
world,  thoueh  the  British  Flora  is  perhaps  a  more 
serious  goddess  than  some  of  her  foreign  sisters.  If 
we  go  abroad,  we  shall  find  many  quaint  things  in 
this  department  of  natiU'e.  The  broussonetia  papy- 
ri/era of  Japan  and  India,  from  which  the  article 
called  India  paper  is  made,  has  leaves  all  different 
in  form,  and  each  of  which  seems  as  if  it  had  had  a 
piece  rent  out  of  it,  and  as  if  it  had  been  anerwards 
sewed  up  again  to  repair  the  dam^e.  Here  thera 
is  as  complete  an  appearance  of  a  familiar  biunm 
action  being  imitated  in  nature,  as  there  is  in  ih« 
junction  of  the  duck's  bill  to  the  water-rat's  body  in 
the  ornithorhyncus.  There  is  exactly  that  duir- 
rangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaf,  and  that  ai^ar- 
ance  of  puckering  at  the  seam,  which  would  be  seen 
in  a  piece  of  checkered  cloth,  worn  by  a  mendicant, 
which,  having  had  a  narrow  section  taken  out  of  it, 
had  been  hastily  basfd  together  without  any  regard  to 
the  joiningoftho  checkers  or  to  smoothness  of  Burfacs, 
The  welt-known  fly-trap  strikes  the  mind  with  ^ 
the  effect  of  a  joke.  The  leaf  stands  temptingly 
open;  a  poor  Ay  pops  in  for  shelter  or  food;  n« 
sooner  has  it  set  its  foot  on  the  bottom,  than  B«n« 
sensitive  fibres  are  affected,  and  the  cilia  at  the  top 
close  in  upon  the  intruder,  empounding  him  aa  effec- 
tually as  if  a  boy  had  taken  him  and  closed  him  np 
in  a  box.  The  doings  of  a  human  economy  are  also 
curiously  coincident  with  those  of  the  pitcher-plant 
of  the  east.  To  the  footstalk  of  each  leaf  of  this 
plant,  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  kind  of  bag,  sh^Md 
like  a  pitcher,  of  the  same  consistence  and  color  as 
the  leaf  in  the  earl^  state  of  its  growth,  but  changing 
with  age  to  a  reddish  purple.  It  is  girt  round  with 
an  oblique  band  or  hoop,  and  covered  with  a  lid  nea^ 
ly  fitted,  and  moveable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or  strong 
fibre,  which,  passing  over  the  handle,  connects  th« 
vessel  with  the  leaf.  By  the  shrinking  or  contract- 
ing of  this  fibre,  the  lid  is  drawn  open  whenever  tho 
weather  is  showery,  or  dews  fall,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  just  the  contrary  of  what  usually  happens 
in  nature,  though  the  contraction  is  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  ex- 
pansion does  not  lake  place  till  the  moisture  has  f^- 
en  and  saturated  the  pitcher.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  cover  falls  down,  and  it  closes  so  firmly  aa  to 
prevent  any  evaporation  taking  place.  The  watei 
having  gradually  absorbed  through  the  handle  in  thr 
footstalk  of  the  leaf,  gives  vigor  to  the  leaf  itself 
and  sustenance  to  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  pitcbeit 
are  exhausted,  the  lids  again  open,  to  admit  what- 
ever moisture  may  fall ;  and  when  the  plant  has  pro- 
duced its  seed,  and  the  dry  season  fairly  sets  in,  it 
withers  with  all  the  covers  of  tho  pitchers  standing 

There  are  some  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  bear 
curious,  if  not  ludicrous,  resemblances  to  other  ob- 
I.  The  natural  order  Orckidaeea  are  remarkable 
for  this  property.  The  flower  of  the  Onddium  pa- 
pHio  presents  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  tor- 
loise-shrll  butterfly,  as  that  of  the  Phil^Mpiis  ono- 
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(tit*  does  to  s  white  one.  Peristeria  ptndula  looks 
like  a  d6ve  crouching  in  its  nest,  and  Coryantkes  mi- 
eraatha  Tesembles  a  skeleton's  head,  with  the  verte- 
Iffffi  of  tiie  n«ck,  finished  off  with  a  pair  of  bal's 
wings!  The  flower  of  the  bee  orchis  is  like  a.  piece 
of  lione^comb,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  bees  delight 
in  it.  Then  there  is  the  snap-dragon,  the  corolla  of 
which  is  clefl  and  turned  back  so  as  to  look  hke  a 
nbbil's  mouth,  eapecially  if  pinched  on  the  sides, 
when  the  animal  appears  as  if  nibbling.  If,  in  like 
manner,  ihe  two  petals  or  nectaries  of  another  well- 
known  plant  are  pinched,  they  peep  from  under  the 
colored  calyx,  hke  two  great  eyes  looking  out  under 
the  cowl  of  a  monk — hence  its  name  of  monk's- 
hood.  The  (lower  of  the  cock's-comb  and  seed-pod 
of  the  Mbatynia  proboseidea  bear  equally  cuTJoua  re- 
aemblances  to  the  objects  which  have  suggested  their 
names.  Some  kinds  of  Medicagv  have  also  curious 
■eed-pods,  some  being  like  bee-hives,  some  like  cater- 
pillars, and  some  like  hedgehogs-^he  last  being  it- 
self an  essentially  ludicrous  natural  object. 

A  certain  grotesqueness  of  form  belongs  to  the 
whole  order  of  Caetacsa.  The  Cactui  stnilis  would 
anrsst  the  most  unobservant  eye  in  an  exhibition  of 
plants,  by  the  ludicrous  peculiarity  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  Being  simply  a  kind  of  stnrap, 
covered  with  long  white  streaming  hair,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  head  of  an  old  man !  In  its  native 
country,  this  cactus  puts  on  considerably  different, 
bat  not  less  ludicrous,  appearances.  It  there  grows 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve,  sometimes  even  to 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  when  it  approaches  a 
^flowering  state,  a  circlet  of  short  brown  fur  appears 
round  the  summit,  which  gradually  increases  till  it 
takes  the  very  form  and  appearance  of  a  lady's  far 
mnff!  Mr.  Lambert,  the  President  of  the  Linntean 
Society,  has  preserved  in  glass-cases,  in  bis  draw- 
ing-room, two  specimens,  taken  from  full  plants  ;  and 
a  person  who  has  seen  them  reports  to  us,  that  one 
in  particular,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  precisely 
looks  like  an  old  sable  muff.  The  flowers  of  the 
cactus  senilis  are  crimson,  and  are  produced  in  a 
ring.  The  reader  may  therefore  judge  what  a  cu- 
rious figure  our  old  gentleman  plant  cuts  in  his  native 
woods,  with  his  body  all  covered  with  long  white 
hair,  surmounted  by  a  black  muff,  and  above  all  a 
wreath  of  crimson  flowers. 

Our  minds  naturally  recognise  the  tall  straight 
stems  of  the  beech  and  elm  as  elegant  objects.  The 
mink  of  the  oak  is  thick,  but  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
manly  robustness  and  vigor.  Most  flowering  plants 
in  this  country  have  elegant  stalks,  to  which  the 
flower  partA  are  in  general  neatly  and  fittingly  joined. 
We  never  think  of  smiling  noirthfully  at  any  of  these 
objects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  disposed  to  regard 
them  with  amnsing  and  serious  admiration.  How 
different  are  these  cactuses,  with  their  incomprehen- 
sible lumpy  angular  stems,  masses  of  green  vegetable 
matter,  decorated  quaintly  along  the  edges  with 
prickles,  while  here  and  there  a  flower  sticks  out, 
looking  as  oddly  placed  as  would  a  man's  head  if  it 
Dmjected  from  his  side  or  stuck  upon  his  knee.  It 
is  die  Cactus  speeiosissimas  which  is  so  particularly 
liable  to  this   description.     To  the   dark  crimson 


flowers  which  ornament  its  stem,  sncceeds  the  fruit, 
a  thing  which  one  would  at  first  suppose  to  be  an 
egg,  till  tssting  it  bo  would  imagine  it  a  gooseberry ! 
In  their  native  country  they  rise  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  without  a  single  branch  or  a  single  leaf,  and  it 
is  generally  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  that  they 
grow.  Psping,  a  German  botanical  traveller  in  Bra- 
zil, aaya,  that  in  that  country,  a  hill-top  bristling  with 
the  cactus  spedosissimus,  resembles  nothing  so  ranch 
aa  a  hog's  back  ! 

Then  we  have  the  creeping  cereus  (certus  fiagfl- 
li^ormis),  which  looks  like  a  number  of  cats'  tails 
tied  together,  and  hung  over  a  flower-pot,  with  a  few 
crimson  flowers  stuck  into  them  irregularly.  The 
spines  with  which  these  hanging  stems  aie  complete- 
ly covered,  are  what  give  them  the  cala'  tail  appear- 
ance ;  they  have  no  leaves,  but  the  tails  are  some- 
times forked.  The  leaf  cactus  (Epipht/Uum  phyllan- 
thoides)  is  of  totally  different  but  equally  quaint  form, 
the  stents  appearing  to  consist  of  a  series  of  leaves 
stuck  into  each  other,  and  having  notches  in  the 
sides  from  which  spring  the  flowers.  The  porcu- 
pine cactus  [echinocaetus)  has  s  round  ball-like  stem, 
oflen  with  projecting  angles  like  a  lady's  reticule, 
covered  widi  hard  sharp  spines.  The  Bowers  of 
this  genus  appear  thrown  carelessly  on  the  stem, 
and  not  to  belong  to  it.  We  might  expatiate  upon  the 
eccentricities  of  this  order  of  plants  for  half  a  day, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  adverting  to  that 
crowning  conceit  manifested  by  one  of  the  family, 
of  blowing  in  the  middle  of  the  night — emblem  apt 
and  true  of  a  certain  class  of  whimsical  mortals. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  lusus  nalura — sports  of 
nature — things  which  she  was  supposed  to  produce 
in  the  way  of  freak,  and  as  exceptions  from  her 
ordinary  laws.  Fossil  shells,  for  example,  were 
considered  as  latus  natura,  no  one  being  able  to  un- 
derstand how,  if  they  had  been  originally  real  shells 
of  marine  molluscs,  they  could  ever  hsve  got  into 
those  deep-seated  rocks  where  t^y  were  found  em- 
bedded. It  is  now  believed  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  lusus  nature,  every  one  of  her  organic 
creations  being  formed  after  a  distinct  type,  and  de- 
signed for  a  particular  purpose  in  creation,  just  as 
there  is  no  character  used  in  a  printed  book  but  what 
there  is  a  type  for  in  the  compositor's  case,  and  is 
liable  to  appear  accordingly  in  other  printed  books  of 
the  same  language.  The  true  sports  of  nature  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  many  grotesque  forms  of  her  legi- 
timate and  recognised  children,  animals  and  plants, 
and  in  the  whimsical  powers  and  properties  which 
she  has  assigned  lomany  of  at  least  the  former  class. 
With  regard  to  grotesque  forms  in  plants  and  animals, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  things  are  perhaps  not 
sbsolutely  grotesque,  and  that  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  some  law  of  our  minds  that  we  think  them 
so.  This,  we  conceive,  may  be  the  case  without  in 
the  least  detracting  from  the  force  of  what  has  been 
said  ;  for  how  can  we  judge  of  any  thing  but  by  vir- 
tue of  and  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  our 
minds  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  the  cheek  of  the  fair  young 
maiden  affects  us  with  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  truly 
does  the  figure  of  the  Barbary  ape  affect  us  with  the 
sense  of  comicality.     So,  also,  of  the  powers  and 
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propertiea  -of  many  animals.  The  chatter  of  the 
parrot,  the  strut  and  crow  of  the  cock,  the  wretched 
bray  of  the  ass,  the  capers  of  the  young  goat,  and 
the  pranks  of  the  kitten,  all  affect  us  with  the  same 
risibility  as  t&e  humor  of  a  Msthews  or  the  wit  of  a 
Sheridan.  To  come  finally  to  man,  he  has  been  en- 
dowed with  both  the  power  of  creating  mirth  and 
the  power  of  enjoying  it.  He  has  a.  faculty  of  the 
ludicrous  in  his  mental  organization,  and  muscles  in 
the  face  whereby  to  express  the  sensation  in  its  well- 
known  form  of  laughter.  Some  are  bom  with  such 
a  predominance  of  the  ludicrous  in  their  nature,  and 
such  wonderful  powers  of  awakening  riaibility  in 
their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  seem  to  have  been  main- 
ly designed,  as  far  as  the  worldly  utility  of  their  ex- 
istence is  concerned,  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a 
class  of  men  particularly  apt  at  perceiving  the  comi- 
calities of  the  lower  animal  and  vegetable  worlds. 
While  others  see  only  what  is  painful  and  melan- 
choly in  the  scene  around  them,  they  are  conscious 
only  of  what  is  merry  and  ridiculous,  and  spend  the 
part  of  their  lives  that  is  devoted  to  common  sensa- 
tion in  a  constant  flow  of  self-generated  humor. 

We  would  fain,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  es- 
tablish the  importance  of  the  comical  in  the  mundane 
economy.  It  aeems  lo  us  that  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sarily a  reprehonaible  frivolity — to  however  absurd 
purposes  it  may  occasionally  be  jwrverted — when  we 
see  traces  of  it  springing  directly  from  the  common 
Origin  of  all  things.  Time  and  place  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  its  proper  development  amongst  assembled 
human  beings,  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  may  be 
said  of  sU  tbinga.  There  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a 
time  to  weep,  Man,  it  is  true,  in  his  blind  zeal  for 
what  his  higher  seniimenta  dictate,  has  sometimes 
acted  as  if  to  smile  were  a  sin.  He  has,  strange  to 
■ay,  thought  that  an  invariable  gloom  and  sadness 
was  the  proper  habit  of  mind  in  which  to  live,  as 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  But  when  we 
look  into  the  book  of  nature,  we  see  these  ideas  com- 
pletely contradicted.  We  there  find  types  of  being 
which  must  have  been  grotesque  and  whimsical  in 
their  forma,  since  long  before  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  human  mind  to  regard  them  either  in  one  light 
or  another.  We  see  jocularities  and  merriments  in 
animala  which  existed  before  man,  and  to  which  no 
moral  error  can  be  imputed.  Finally,  we  see  man 
himself  organized  so  thoroughly  for  mirth,  that  his 
very  health  is  liable  to  be  improvecl  b^  it.  Well,  in- 
deed, might  Grecian  imagination  include  Thalia 
amougst  the  children  of  Jove. 
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It  baa  been  very  well  said  by  a  celebrated  author, 
that  "  great  cities  are  the  graves  of  the  human  spe- 
cies," Another  author  has  obaerved,  that  if  the  havoc 
committed  upon  the  human  race  by  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  and  pernicious  habits  of  great  and  popu- 
loua  places  were  equally  made  in  the  country,  the 
human  kind  could  only  be  perpetuated  by  a  continual 
aeries  of  special  miracles.     Great  cities  would,  in 


fact,  very  Aran  be  depopulated,  were  not  the  havoe 
which  death  makes  in  them  continually  repaired  hy 
the  influx  of  population  from  the  country.  The  at- 
mosphere of  populous  places  is,  in  truth,  being  per- 
petually poisoned  and  corrupted.  Putrid  animal  "nH 
vegetable  substances  necessarily  abound  in  them; 
high  walls  and  crowded  houses  (^struct  the  fre« 
passage  of  the  air ;  and  while  miasmata  thua  created 
and  confined  are  poisoning  the  atmosphere,  thouaands 
of  human  beings  are  breathing  it,  and,  of  course,  add- 
ing to  its  impurity.  It  ia  impossible  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  be  otherwise  than  unfavorable  to 
human  health,  and  destructive  of  human  life. 

In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  every  circum- 
stance is  favorable  to  man.  The  air,  the  scenery, 
the  nature  of  his  occupations,  the  habita  of  life 
whicU  those  occupations  superinduce,  and  the  ex- 
emption from  the  perpetual  strife  and  agitation  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  a  town  life,  render  his 
life  not  only  much  more  pleasant,  but  much  more 
healthful,  and,upontheaverage,much  more  extended 

Had  we  all  a  free  choice  as  to  a  town  or  a  conn- 
try  Ufe,  few,  we  apprehend,  would  hesitate  as  to  em- 
bracing ihe  former.  But  such  is  not,  and  cuuiot  be 
the  case.  Towna  are  necessary.  The  residents  in 
the  country  need  a  thousand  things  which  can  only  be  -  - 
produced  by  the  association  of  great  numbers  of  men. 
Husbandmen  are  necessary  to  cultivate  the  earth ; 
but  they  must  have  tools,  and  apparel,  and  furniture, 
and  houses,  and  these  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
residents  in  towns. 

Happily,  the  dispositions  and  tastes  of  men  are  aa 
various  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  their  Creator.  The  dwellera  in  the  free  air  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  country  would  shrink  from 
being  compelled  to  pass  iheir  lives  amid  the  smoke 
and  bustle  of  a  populous  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  contrariwise,  would  tremble  at  the  dark- 
ness uid  stillness  which  mark  the  night-time  in  the 
country,  and  would  be  rendered  uneasy  by  that  very 
calm,  which,  to  a  lover  of  nature,  is  so  exceedingly 
deli^tful  and  inspiring.  AH  this  is  ordained  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  and  for  our  happiness  and  welfare. 
All  are  thua  rendered  contented  with  their  condition, 
and  efficient  in  their  employment. 

But  the  pnre  air  of  the  country,  and  its  exceeding- 
ly beautiful  scenery,  have  so  excellent  an  effect  upon 
the  human  health,  and  upon  the  human  heart,  uiat 
we  recommend  our  readers  never  to  neglect  a  proper 
opportunity  of  inhaling  the  one  and  beholding  the 
other.  The  busiest  and  most  important  avocations 
afford  some  few  snatches  of  leisure  ;  and  these  can 
never  be  better  or  more  wisely  employed  than  in 
seeking  out  the  beauties  of  nature  in  their  native 
haunts.  During  three-fourths  of  the  year  the  coun- 
try presents  a  perfect  succession  of  beauties  to  the 
^e  of  taste,  and  of  enjoymenta  to  the  well-attuned 
soul ;  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  cannot  contrive 
to  quit  the  busy  hum  and  bustle  of  the  town  for  a 
brief  space,  during  one  or  the  other  of  those  periods. 

To  enrich  my  mind  and  purify  my  heaH,  to  keep 
my  tongue  still  and  my  arm  active,  to  oat  slowly  and 
sleep  quickly ;  this  is  all  my  philosophy. 
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The  early  tuBtoiy  of  out  manufactures  frequently 
excites  a  smile  at  the  quaint  and  energetic  manner 
.  in  which  same  of  the  old  writers  denounce  the 
fashions  of  theii  times  ;  but  while  we  are  often  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  them  in  ridiculing  the  strange 
forms  of  dress  which  have  been  adopted  at  different 
periods,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  to  the  principles 
of  their  commercial"  economy,  which  are  oflen  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme. 

Philip  Siubbs,  an  English  writer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  published,  in  1585,  his  '  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,'  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  costume 
of  the  time  is  made  the  subject  of  censure.  After 
anatomizing  laJies'  dresses,  and  discoursing  on  the 
iniquities  of  ruffs  and  furbelows,  he  visits  the  ward- 
robes of  the  other  sex  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  thus 
speaks  of  the  then  fashionable  hats  ; — "  Sometimes 
they  use  them  sharp  on  the  crown,  peaking  up  like 
the  spear  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of 
a  yai^  above  the  crown  of  their  heads,  some  more, 
some  less,  as  please  the  fancies  of  their  inconstant 
minds.  Some  others  are  Rat  and  broad  on  the  crown, 
like  tlie  battlements  of  a  house.  Another  sort  have 
round  crowns,  sometimes  wiih  one  kind  of  baud, 
■URielimes  wi^  another,  now  black,  now  white,  now 
nsset,  DOW  red,  now  green,  now  yellow  ;  now  this, 


Ruffing,"  and  Blockin;  Ibe  Bu-Bodia. 
content  with  one  color  or  fashion 
an  end.     And  thus  in  vanity  they  spend 


now  that,  i 

Iwo  days  to  an  end.     And  thus  ii  ... 

the  Lord's  treasure,  consuming  their  golden  years 
and  silver  days  in  wickedness  and  sin."  But  the 
material  pleases  him  as  httle  as  the  form  and  color: 
— "  And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and  strange,  so  is 
the  stuff"  whereof  their  hats  be  made  divers  also : 
for  some  are  of  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  taffetie, 
some  of  sarcenet,  some  of  wool ;  and,  which  is  morci 
curious,  some  of  a  certain  kind  of  tine  hair.  These 
they  call  Bevrr  Hats,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  shil- 
lings price,  fetched  from  beyond  the  seas,  from 
whence  a  great  sort  of  other  vanities  do  come  beside." 

What  would  be  the  surprise  of  Philip  Stubhs,  if 
he  could  now  witness  the  extent  to  which  the 
"  vanity"  of  "  Bever  Hats"  influences  the  commercial 
arrangements  of  England ;  the  importation  of  beaver 
and  musquash  furs  from  North  America,  of  neutria 
furs  from  South  America,  of  wools  from  various  parts 
of  Continental  Europe,  of  gums,  resins,  and  dyes 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  globe!  If  he  found, 
too,  that  one  single  firm  gives  employment  to  fifteen 
hundred  persons  in  making  hats  of  various  kinds, 
and  that  the  value  of  ail  the  hats  made  in  Great 
Britain  in  one  year  is  probably  not  much  less  than 
three  millions  steriinK,  he  would  perhaps  cease  to  in- 
clude "  beaver  hats"  in  his  list  of  abuses. 

To  mark  the  advance  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 
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since  the  time  of  Stubbs,  we  propose  to  consider 
brief!}'  the  preseDt  slate  of  the  hat  manufacture,  and 
describe  the  various  processes  through  which  the  ma- 
terial passes  from  its  "  raw"  state  to  the  finished  hat. 

If  a  dozen  individuals  to  whom  the  subject  is  new 
were  asked,  "  How  is  a  beaver  hat  made  T"  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  should  receive  a  dozen  difTecent 
answers.  One  would  think  it  is  cast  in  a  mould ; 
another,  that  the  beaver's  fur,  skin  and  all,  is  stilTen- 
ed  and  shaped  ;  a  third,  that  the  fur  is  in  some  way 
woven  into  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  put  on  a  stiff  founda- 
tion ;  but  perhaps  not  one  would  have  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful  process  of  felting,  which  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  theory  of  hat-making.  A  beaver  hat 
consists  mainly  of  two  parts, — the  body  and  the  cover- 
ing; the  former  of  which  is  made  of  fine  wool  and 
coarse  fur,  mixed,  felted,  stiffened,  and  shaped  ;  and 
the  latter  of  beaver  fur,  made  to  adhere  to  the  body 
by  the  process  of  felling.  Wool  and  fur  constitute 
tberefure  the  main  ingredients  employed.  For  hats 
of  inferior  quality,  coarse  wool  is  em^Joyed  for  the 
body,  and  coarser  fur,  or  sometimes  fine  wool,  for 
the  covering. 

The  term  fur,  in  a  general  sense,  refers  to  the 
hairy  coating  of  such  animals  as  the  beaver,  bear, 
marten,  minx,  hare,  and  rabbit.  The  skins  of  these 
animals,  when  merely  dried  after  being  stripped  from 
the  body,  are  called  pelln/ ;  when  the  skin  of  the 
inner  side  has  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  leather, 
by  a  peculiar  process  of  tanning,  the  skins  obtain  the 
name  of  furs,  in  a  restricted  sense  ;  and  the  term  is 
still  more  restricted  when  applied  to  the  hairy  coat- 
ing cut  from  the  skin,  and  presented  in  the  form  of 
delicate  filaments. 

Now  it  is  in  the  las^named  form  that  fur  is  useful 
to  the  hatter ;  and  the  furs  to  which  he  gives  the 
preference  are  those  of  the  beaver,  the  musquash, 
the  neutria,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  of  which  the  first 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  The  beaver  inhabits  the 
districts  of  North-West  America,  where  its  peculiar 
habits  of  life  have  given  rise  to  many  marvellous 
tales,  the  truth  of  which  is  now  more  than  doubled. 
The  hairy  surface  of  beaver  skins  is  of  a  brownish 
color,  but  is  not  that  to  which  the  hatter  attaches 
value  ;  for  this  animal  has  two  kinds  of  hair  on  its 
skin,  the  innermost  of  which  is  short,  implicated,  and 
as  line  as  down,  and  the  outermost  thicker,  longer, 
and  more  sparing.  Of  the  separation  of  these  two 
kinds  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Neutria  is  the  fur  of  a  small  animal  called  the  eoy- 
pou,  the  qitoiya,  or  the  Myopitlamus  Bonaritnsis,  found 
in  various  parts  of  South  America.  The  long  or 
coarse  hairs  are  generally  of  a  reddish  color;  and 
the  inner  or  soft  hairs,  brownish  ash  color.  It  was 
not  tmtil  about  thirty  years  ago  that  hatters,  infiuen- 
ced  by  the  high  price  of  beaver  fur,  began  to  use 
neutria  fur  ;  but  since  that  time  the  employment  of 
them  has  become  so  extensive,  that  one  miUion  neu- 
tria ekins  have  sometimes  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land in  one  year. 

The  Musquash,  or  Mas  Zibetkiats,  is  a  North 
American  animal,  about  the  siie  of  the  common  rab- 
bit, and  covered,  like  the  beaver  and  the  coypou,  with 
two  kinds  of  hair  or  fur,  having  different  degrees  of 


fineness.  The  name  musk  rot  is  sometimes  given  to 
this  animal,  on  account  of  its  secretion  of  a  peculiar 
fluid  having  the  odor  of  musk. 

The  fur  of  kares  and  rabbits  is  so  well  known  U 
to  render  a  description  unnecessary. 

We  have  digressed  a  little,  in  order  to  show  th« 
nature  of  the  furs  employed  by  the  hatter.  Tha 
skins,  or  pelts,  on  being  conveyed  to  the  factory,  ar« 
rather  greasy  and  dirty,  and  are  therefore  cleansed 
with  soap  and  water ;  this  is  effected  in  the  same 
large  washing  house  where  the  wool  is  cleansed. 
When  the  pells  are  dried  and  required  for  further  pro- 
cesses, they  are  carried  to  the  "  pulling-room,"  where 
a  number  of  women,  seated  on  stools,  are  employed 
in  pulling  out  the  coarse  outer  hairs  from  the  skins : 
these  coarse  hairs  are  utterly  useless  to  the  hatler, 
and,  if  preserved  at  all,  are  sold  for  stuffing  cushiona 
and  such  like  purposes.  Each  woman  lays  a  pelt  on 
her  lap,  or  on  a  low  bench,  and,  by  means  of  a  knife 
acting  against  the  thumb,  tears  out  the  larger  hairs, 
her  fingers  and  thumb  being  guarded  by  a  stout 
leather  shield. 

We  next  trace  ihe  progress  of  the  pelt  into  the 
"  culling"  or  "  cropping  room.  The  annexed  ma- 
chine for  cropping  may  be  thus  described.  A  long, 
broad,  and  sharp  blade,  having  the  edge  downwards, 
works  very  rapidy,  with  a  chopping  action  ;  and  the 
pelt  being  introduced  between  the  blade  and  a  sup- 
port beneath,  the  fur  is  cut  from  it  with  a  precision 
that  nothing  can  exceed.  The  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  visiter  b  thai  the  pelt  must  inevitably  be 
chopped  to  shreds,  but,  by  some  admirable  adjust- 
ment of  mechanism,  the  fur  is  removed  without  the 
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■kin  being  cat.  The  female  who  attends  the  ma- 
chine puta  it  in  or  out  of  work  when  required,  guides 
the  pelt  through  it,  collects  the  filaments  of  fur,  &c. 
Such  outer  fragments  or  small  pieces  of  the  pelt  as 
do  not  lose  their  fur  by  the  action  of  the  machine, 
are  laid  on  a  table,  and  women,  by  the  aid  of  small 
instruments  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cheese-cutter, 
remove  the  remaining  fur.  The  denuded  skins  are 
useless  to  the  hatter,  and  are  sold*at  a  small  price  to 
size-makers. 

We  have  said  that  the  women  in  the  "  pulling" 
room  cut,  tear,  or  pull  oui  the  long  coarse  hairs  from 
the  pelts,  and  that  these  hairs  ore  useless  to  the  hatter. 
But  it  is  impossible  completely  to  separate  the  coarse 
from  the  fine  fur  by  these  meaos;  and,  therefore, 
the  fur,  when  cropped  from  the  pelt  by  the  machines, 
is  conveyed  to  the  "  blowing-room,"  finally  to  effect 
the  separation.  The  action  of  the  blowing  machine 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  ud- 
derstood  without  a  minute  detail  of  mechanism.  A 
quantity  of  beaver  or  other  fur  is  introduced  at  one 
end,  near  a  compartment  in  which  a  vane  or  fly  is 
revolving  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  two  thousand  ro- 
tatiims  in  a  minute.  We  all  know,  even  from  the 
simple  example  of  a  lady's  fan,  that  a  body  in  motion 
gives  rise  to  a  wind  or  draught ;  and  when  the  motion 
is  so  rapid  as  is  here  indicated,  the  current  becomes 
very  powerful.  This  current  of  air  propels  the  fur 
along  a  hollow  trunk  to  the  other  end  of  the  machine, 
uid,  in  so  doing,  produces  an  effect  which  is  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  valtiable.  All  the  coarse  and  com- 
parativelr  valueless  fur  is  deposited  on  a  cloth 
■tretched  along  the  trunk,  while  the  more  delicate 
'  filaments  are  blown  into  a  receptacle  at  the  other  end. 
Nothing  but  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  of  mecha- 
nism could  produce  a  separation  so  complete  as  is 
here  efleclea;  but  the  principle  of  action  is  not  dilE- 
cult  to  understand.  If  there  were  no  atmosphere, 
or  if  an  enclosed  place  were  exhausted  of  air,  a 
guinea  and  a  feather,  however  unequal  in  weight, 
woidd  fall  to  the  ground  with  equal  velocity  ;  but  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  guinea  would  obriously 
fell  more  quickly  than  the  feather,  because  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  bears  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the 
weight  of  the  feather  than  to  that  of  the  guinea.  As 
the  resistance  of  air  to  a  moving  body  acts  more 
forcibly  on  4  light  than  ott  a  heavy  substance,  so 
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likewise  does  air,  when  in  motion,  and  acting  as  a 
moving  force.  When  particles  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
driven  by  the  wind,  ine  lightest  particles  go  to  the 
greatest  distance.  So  it  is  with  the  two  kinds  of 
fur  in  the  "  blowing  machine,"  those  fibres  which  are 
finest  aikd  lightest  ore  driven  to  the  remote  end  of 
the  machine. 

We  have  thus  visited  those  parts  of  the  factory  in 
which  the  crude  materials  are  prepared  for  the  hat- 
ter, and  will  now,  therefore, takeout  materials  to  the 
"  body-makers,"  and  wimess  the  processes  of  forming 
them  into  a  hat. 

The  "  body,"  or  "  foundation,"  of  a  good  beaver 
hat  is  now  generally  made  of  eight  parts  rabbit's  fur, 
three  parts  Saxony  wool,  and  one  pan  of  lama,  vi- 
cunia,  or  "  red"  wool.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
for  one  hat  (about  2|  ounces)  is  weighed  out  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "  bower."  On  entering 
the  "  bowing-room,"  a  peculiar  twanging  noise  indi- 
cates to  the  visiter  that  a  stretched  cord  is  in  rapid 
vibration ;  and  the  management  of  this  cord  by  the 
workman  is  seen  to  be  one  of  the  many  operations  in  ■ 
hatting  wherein  success  depends  exclusively  on  sitil- 
ful  manipulation.  A  bench  extends  along  the  front 
of  the  room  beneath  a  range  of  windows,  and  each 
"  bower"  has  a  little  compartment  appropriated  to 
himself.  The  bow  is  an  ashen  staff,  from  five  to 
seven  feet  in  length,  having  a  strong  cord  of  catgut 
stretched  over  bridges  at  the  two  ends.  The  bow  is 
suspended  in  the  middle  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling, 
whereby  it  hangs  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  work- 
bench, and  the  workman  thus  proceeds  :— the  wool 
and  coarse  fur,  first  separately  and  afterwards  together, 
are  laid  on  the  bench,  and  the  bower,  grasping  the 
staff  of  the  bow  with  his  left,  hand,  and  plucking  the 
cord  with  his  right  hand  by  means  of  a  small  piece 
of  wood,  causes  the  cord  to  vibrate  rapidly  against 
the  wool  and  fur.  Dy  repeating  this  process  for  s 
certain  time,  all  the  original  clots  or  assemblages  of 
filaments  are  perfectly  opened  and  dilated,  and  the 
fibres,  flying  upwards  when  struck,  are  by  the  dex- 
terity of  the  workman  made  to  fall  in  nearly  equable 
thickuess  on  the  bench,  presenting  a  very  light  and 
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mA  layer  of  material.  Simfle  aa  this  operation  ap- 
pears to  a  stranger,  years  of  practice  are  required  for 
the  attainment  uf  proficiency  in  it. 

The  point  in  the  routine  of  processes  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived  requires  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  operation  of  felting,  on  which  the  whole  manu' 
facture  of  a  beaver  hat  depends.  Felting  is  a  pro- 
cess whereby  animal  fibres  are  made  to  cohere  and 
lo  form  a  kind  of  cloth,  without  the  aid  of  weaving, 
plaiting,  knitting,  sewing,  or  any  analogous  pro- 
cesses— warmth,  moisture,  and  friction  being  the 
means  by  which  it  ia  effected.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  process  of  felting  was  known  in 
early  times,  and  that  the  tents  of  the  Tartars,  as  well 
as  some  articles  of  clothing,  were  produced  bv  these 
means ;  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  rather  in- 
distinct. At  what  time  felted  wool  was  first  employ- 
ed for  making  hats,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  say ; 
but  there  is  a  legend  current  among  some  of  the  con- 
tinental hatters  which  gives  the  honor  to  St.  Clement, 
fourth  bishop  of  Home.  Most  fraternities  love  to 
'  have  a  patron  saint,  when  they  can  iind  one;  and 
those  hatters  who  regard  St.  Clement  in  this  light 
inform  us  that  this  holy  man,  being  forced  to  flee 
from  persecutors,  found  his  feet  to  be  so  blistered  by 
long-continued  travel,  that  he  was  induced  to  put  a 
little  wool  between  his  sandals  and  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  On  contiouing  his  journey,  the  warmth,  mois- 
ture, motion,  and  pressure  of  the  feet  worked  the 
wool  into  a  uniformly  compact  substance.  Finally, 
the  wanderer,  observing  the  useful  nature  of  this 
substance,  caused  it  to  be  introduced  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  various  articles  of  apparel. 

But  leaving  St.  Clement  and  his  felted  "  inner 
soles,"  we  may  remark  that  the  philosophy  of  felting 
was  not  understood  unlil  the  microscope  was  applied 
lo  the  examination  of  animal  fibres.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  fibre,  whether  of  wool  or  fur,  is  sur- 
ronaded  by  a  vast  number  of  minute  teeth  projecting 
otdiquely  from  the  central  stem.  As  these  teeth  are 
very  sharp,  and  are  turned  in  one  direction,  they  pre- 
sent an  obstacle  lo  the  motion  of  the  fibre  in  that  di- 
rection, but  enable  it  lo  glide  easily  iu  the  opposite 
one ;  just  as  an  ear  of  barley,  when  placed  stalk  up* 
permoBt  within  the  culTof  the  coat-aleeve,  will  soon 
work  its  way  up  to  the  shoulder  by  the  motion  of 
the  arm-  In  some  woolly  fibres  the  irregularities 
appear  like  concenuric  cups,  rather  than  sharp  teeth. 

Mierwicopic  view  of  a  Bhte  of  bemer  fur. 

When  a  heap  of  such  fibres  is  rubbed  and  pressed, 
and  the  fibres  are  made  to  curt  slightly  by  the  action 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  they  twist  around  each  other, 
and  the  teeth  interlace  so  tightly  as  not  to  separate. 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  the  entanglement  of  fibres 
thus  produced,  that  a  coal  made  from  cloth  manufac- 
tured solely  by  the  felling  process  has  been  known 
to  last  in  wear  ton  years. 

The  purpose  which  the  serrated  structure  of  hair 
or  fur  is  intended  to  answer  is  matter  for  conjecture. 
With  respect  to  ihc  double  fur  of  such  animals  as  the 


beaver,  the  following  opinion  has  been  offered:  that, 
as  the  beaver  passes  much  of  its  lime  in  the  waly, 

the  little  projections  from  the  filaments  of  the  inner  ' 
fur  may  serve  as  receptacles  whereby  the  water  is 
prevented  from  reaching  the  skin,  and  that  the  outer 
fibres  may  perhaps  act  like  valves,  which,  when 
closed,  shield  the  animal  from  cold,  and  when  open 
permit  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  inner  fur, 
and  likewise  permit  respiration  to  go  on  from  tho 
pores  of  the  skin. 

But  whatever  be  the  purpose  which  these  arrange- 
menls  answer  in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  evident 
that  the  minute  serrations  on  the  fibres  of  fur  and 
wool  are  the  means  of  the  felling  ;  this  being  under- 
stood, we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  how  the  fur 
and  wool  are  worked  up  into  the  form  of  a  hat,  and 
we  therefore  return  to  the  "  bowing"  room.  The 
bowed  materials  for  one  hat  are  divided  into  two  por- 
I,  each  of  which  is  separately  pressed  with  a 
light  wicker  frame,  and  afterwards  with  a  piece  of 
oil-cloth  or  leather,  called  a  "  harden ing-sliin,"  until, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  backwards  and  forwards 
all  over  the  skin,  the  fibres  are  brought  closer  to* 
gelher,  the  points  of  coniact  multiplied,  the  serra- 
tions made  to  link  together,  aud  a  slightly  coherent 
fabric  formed.  These  two  halves,  or  "  baits,"  are 
then  formed  into  a  hollow  cap  by  a  singular  con- 
uce.  One  of  the  "  batts,"  nearly  triangular  in 
shape,  and  measuring  about  half  a  yard  in  each  di- 
rection, being  laid  flat,  a  triangular  piece  of  paper, 
smaller  in  size  than  the  batt,  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bati,  being  folded  over  the  paper,  meet 
at  the  upper  suiface,  and  thus  form  a  complete  en- 
velope to  the  paper.  The  two  meeting  edges  are 
soon  made  to  combine  by  gentle  pressure  and  friction, 
and  the  other  "  batt"  is  laid  over  the  first  in  a  similar 
way,  but  having  the  meeting  edges  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  paper.  The  doubled  layer,  with  the  en- 
closed paper,  are  then  folded  up  in  a  damp  cloth  and 
worked  by  hand ;  the  workman  pressing  and  bending, 
rolling  and  unrolling,  until  the  fibres  of  the  inner 
layer  have  incorporated  with  those  of  the  outer.  It 
is  evident,  that  were  there  not  a  piece  of  paper  inter- 
posed, the  whole  of  the  fibres  would  be  worked  to- 
gether into  a  mass  by  the  opposite  sides  felting  to- 
gether ;  but  the  paper  maintains  a  vacancy  within, 
and  when  withdrawn  at  the  edge  which  is  to  form 
the  opening  of  the  cap,  it  leaves  the  felted  material 
in  such  a  form  as  to  constitute,  when  stretched  open, 
a  hollow  cone. 

Our  visit  to  this  part  of  the  factory  has  been  some- 
what lengthy ;  but  the  process  of  transforming  the 
"  bowed"  materials  into  a  conical  cap  is  so  important, 
as  illustrative  of  felting,  that  if  this  be  clearly  un- 
'  rstood,  all  that  follows  will  bo  tolerably  plain. 

Few  "  ketlles"  are  the  scene  of  such  busy  opera- 

■ns  as  tho  hatter's  "  kettle,"  and  few  would  be  so 
uninviting  to  a  person  fastidious  as  lo  cleanliness. 
Imagine  a  large  kettle  or  boiler  open  at  the  top, 
having  a  fire  beneath  it,  and  eight  planks  ascending 
obliquely  from  the  margin,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  oc- 
tagonal work-bench,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  at 
which  eight  men  may  work.  The  planks  are  made 
of  lead  near  tho  kettle,  and  of  mahogany  at  the  outer 
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part,  and  at  each  plank  a  workman  operates  on  a.  cooi- 
.  ca*  cap,  until  the  process  of  feltiag  or  "  planking"  is 
completed.  The  "  kettle"  contains  hot  water  ali  ' 
ly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acidi  and,  as  fa 
words  can  do  so,  the  following  may  convey  an  idea 
of  the  process  : — The  cap  is  dipped  into  the  hot 
liquor ;  laid  on  one  of  the  planks  and  subjected  to  a 
long  felting  process  ;  it  is  rolled  and  unrolled,  twist- 
ed, pressed,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  leather  or 
wood  tied  to  the  palm  of  the  workman's  hand,  and 
rolled  with  a  rolling-pin  (see  frontispiece).  From 
time  lo  time  the  cap  is  examined,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  thickness  of  the  material  is  sufficient  in  every 
part ;  and  if  any  defective  places  appear,  they  are 
wetted  wiih  a  brush  dipped  in  the  hot  liquor,  and  a 
few  additional  fibres  are  worked  in.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  such  an  ad- 
diiioual  thickness  of  material  at  one  part  as  shall 
suffice  for  the  brim  of  the  hat.  When  this  felting 
process  has  been  continued  for  about  two  hours,  it  is 
found  that  the  heat,  moisture,  pressure,  and  friction, 
have  reduced  the  cap  to  one  half  ils  former  dimen- 
sions, the  thickness  being  increased  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree. 

Is  not  the  reader  still  puzzled  to  know  how  or 
when  the  hat  will  make  its  appearance  t  We  have 
described  numerous  materials,  but  have  still  produced 
only  adrab-cotored,  flexible,  conical  cap,  about  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  fourteen  high,  and  widiout  a  particle 
of  beaver  on  its  surface.  The  surface,  color,  and 
form  are,  however,  now  about  to  be  changed,  in  the 
order  here  indicated. 


In  the  first  place  the  cap  is  taken  to  the  "  water- 
proofing" room,  where  the  odor  of  giuns,  resins,  and 
spirits  gives  some  intimation  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed. Gum-lac,  gum-sandrach,  gum-mastic,  resin, 
frankincense,  copal,  caoutchouc,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
apirits  of  turpentine,  are  the  ingredients  (all  of  a 
very  inflamm^le  nature)  of  which  the  water-proofing 
composition  is  made.  This  is  laid  on  the  cap  by 
means  of  a  brush,  and  the  workman  exercises  his 
skill  in  regulating  the  quantity  at  different  parts, 
since  the  strength  of  the  future  brim  and  crown  de-, 
pends  much  on  this  process. 

Afior  another  healing  in  a  hot  room,  called  "  Blov- 
ing," by  which  the  spirit  is  evaporated,  the  exterior 
of  the  cap  is  scoured  with  a  weak  alluti,  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  gummy  coating,  and  thereby  enable 
'  o  beaver  fur  afterwards  to  cling  to  the  woolly  fibres 


of  the  cap. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  i 


1  direct  our  a 


tention  to  the  fine  beaver  fw,  the  purchase  and  pro- 
paration  of  which  are  sO  costly.  The  washing, 
plucking,  cropping,  and  blowing  departments  wo 
have  already  visited,  and  have  seen  the  fibres  of  fur 
divided  into  two  qualities,  of  which  the  finer  is  that 
to  which  the  halter  attaches  value.  This  finer  qusli- 
^,  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  known  by 
uie  uamc  of  "  flix,"  was,  in  bygone  times,  used  not 
only  for  hats,  but  also  for  hosiery  purposes,  in  allu- 
sion to  which  Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Fleece," 
has  these  lines: — 

"  The  beaver's  (lix 
GiTei  fcindliest  wonnth  to  weak  enervate  tiinbs, 
When  the  pate  Hood  slow  riaea  lbtou(;h  the  ireins." 

The  fur,  being  bowed  very  carefully  by  a  smaller 
bow  than  thai  en^ployed  for  wool,  is  spread  out  into 
a  layer,  and  by  means  of  the  "  harderiing-skin"  is 
pressed  and  worked  into  a  very  delicate  and  light 
felt,  just  coherent  enough  lo  hold  together.  This 
layer,  which  is  called  a  "  ruffing,"  or  '■  roughing,"  is 
a  little  larger  than  the  cap  body  ;  and  to  unite  the 
two,  another  visit  lo  ihe  "  kettle"  is  necessary.  The 
cap  being  softened  by  submersion  in  the  hot  liquor, 
"  ruffing"  is  laid  on  it,  and  patted  down  with  a 
brush,  a  narrow  strip  of  beaver  being  laid  round 
the  inside  of  the  cap,  lo  form  the  underside  of  the 
future  brim.  The  beavered  cap  is  then  wrapped  in 
a  woollen  cloth,  submersed  froquently  in  the  hot 
liquor,  and  rolled  on  the  plank  for  the  space  of  two 
hours.  The  effect  of  this  rubbing  and  rolling  is  very 
curious,  and  may  be  il!uslra.ted  in  a  simple  manner : 
if  a  few  fibres  of  benvcr  fur  be  laid  on  a  piece  of 
broad-cloth,  covered  with  tissue-paper,  and  rubbed 
gently  with  the  finger,  they  will  penetrate  through 
Hie  cloth  and  appear  at  the  opposite  side.  So,  like- 
wise, in  Ihe  process  of  "  ruffing,"  each  fibre  of  fur 
is  set  in  motion  from  root  to  point,  and  enters  the 
substance  of  the  felt  cap.  The  hiirs  proceed  in  a 
pretty  straight  course,  and  just  enter  the  felt,  with 
the  substance  of  which  they  form  an  intimate  union. 
But  if  the  rolling  and  pressing  were  continued  too 
long,  the  hairs  would  aciually  pass  through  the  felt, 
and  be  seen  on  the  inside  iusiead  of  the  out ;  the 
workman,  therefore,  exercises  his  judgment  in  con- 
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turning  the  process  only  so  long  sa  is  sufficient  to 
secure  the  hairs  in  the  felt  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
KCtion  of  the  hat-brush  in  sAer  dajrs. 

At  length  the  cap  is  to  assume  somewhat  the  shape 
of  «  hat,  before  it  finally  leaves  the  "  kettle."  The 
workman  firat  turns  up  the  edge  of  the  cap  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  balf;  and  then  draws 
the  peak  of  the  cap  back  through  the  centre  or  axis 
so  far  as  not  to  take  out  the  first  fold,  but  to  produce 
an  inner  fold  of  the  same  depth.  The  point  being 
turned  back  again,  produces  a  third  fold ;  and  thus 
the  workman  proceeds,  till  the  whole  has  acquired 
the  appearance  of  a  fialtish  circular  piece,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  concentric  folds  or  rings,  with  the 
peak  in  the  centre.  This  ia  laid  on  tbe  "  plank,"  where 
the  workman,  keeping  the  substance  hot  and  wet, 
pulls,  presses,  and  rubs  tbe  centre  until  be  has  formed 
a  smooth  fiat  portion  equal  to  the  intended  crown 
of  the  hat.  He  then  takes  a  cylindrical  block,  on 
tbe  fiat  end  of  which  he  applies  the  flattened  central 
portion  of  the  felt ;  and  by  forcing  a  string  down  the 


Sbiplng  ihe  Hat. 
cnirved  sides  of  the'block,  he  causes  the  surrounding 
portion  oif  the  felt  to  assume  the  figure  of  the  block 
The  part  which  is  to  form  the  brim  now  appears  as 
a  puckered  appendage  round  the  edge  of  the  hat ; 
but  this  puckered  edge  is  soon  brought  to  a  tolerably 
flat  shape  by  pulling  and  pressing. 

We  here  terminate  our  visit  to  ihe  "  blocking-ahop." 
The  conical  cap  has  been  converted  into  a  hat  with 
a  flat  brim  ;  and  we  take  leave  of  tbe  "  kettle,"  with 
its  hot  acid  liquor,  its  wet  planks,  its  clouds  of  st< 
and  its  ingenious  attendants.  We  will  auppost 
hat  to  have  been  dried  in  a  "  stoying-room,"  and  will 
then  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  "  shearer."  Ii 
appropriate  room,  this  workman  raises  and  opens  the 
nap  of  the  hats,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  comb : 
and  then  shears  the  hairs  to  any  required  length. 
Connoisseurs  in  these  matters  are  learned  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  "  short  naps"  and  "  long  naps  ;" 
and  by  the  shearer's  dexterity  these  are  regulated. 
The  visiter  recognises  nothing  difficult  in  this  ope- 
ration ;  yet  years  of  practice  are  necessary  for  rhe 
.  aitainment  of  skill  therein;  since  the  workman  de- 
s  the  length  of  the  nap  by  the  peculiar  posi- 


n  in  which  the  long  light  shears  are  held.     A  nap 

pile  as  fine  as  that  of  velvet  can  be  producedAy 

this  operation.  '  . 


Djctng  tlw  Bum. 
We  will  now  visit  the  "  dye-house,"  where  lh« 
hats  exchange  their  drab  or  gray  hue  for  a  black  one. 
The  dyeing  ingredients  are  log-wood  and  some  me- 
tallic   salts,  boiled   in   certain   proportions   in   sofi 

The  caldron  with  the  dyeing  ingredients  being 
ready,  a  number  of  hats  are  fixed  upon  blocks,  ana 
the  blocks,  by  means  of  a  hole  at  one  end  of  each, 
are  fixed  to  brass  pegs  inserted  in  a  large  skeleton 
frame,  ao  that  the  hats  shall  not  touch  each  other. 
The  frame  is  then  lowered  into  the  caldron,  and 
turned  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  allow  all  the  hats  to 
be  submerged  in  the  dye;  after  which  the  frame  is 
hauled  up,  and  the  hats  allowed  lo  drain  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  This  alternate  submersion  and  par- 
tial drying  is  repeated  twelve  or  fifteen  times,  until 
every  fibre  of  tne  hat, — felt  as  well  as  nap, — is 
thoroughly  dyed.  This  is  followed  by  soaking  and 
washing,  which  frees  the  surface  from  impurities  ; 
and  the  hat  is  then  again  "atoved."  A  few  subse- 
quent processes  remove  certain  irregularities  of  shape, 
which  the  hat  has  acquired  by  repeated  submereiuna 
in  the  dye -liquor. 

We  next  visit  the  "  finisher's"  department.  A 
boiler  is  ao  arranged  as  to  yield  a  jet  of  steam,  ovef 
which  the  hat  is  held  until  thoroughly  solXened ;  and 
having  a  block  shaped  in  every  part  nearly  as  the  hat 
is  intended  to  be,  the  "  finisher"  pulla,  ruba,  and  press- 
es the  hat,  until  it  assumes  tbe  form  of  the  block ; 
after  which  the  nap  is  stretched,  turned  in  any  requir- 
ed direction,  and  smoothed  by  various  sets  of  brush-  ~ 
es,  small  cushions  of  velvet,  and  heated  irons.  The 
adjoining  cuts  show  three  successive  stages  in  ihe 
shaping  of  the  hats,  from  the  first  rough  "  blocking" 
to  the  production  of  a  fiat  and  smooth-edged  brim 
while  on  the  finishing-block ;  likewise  a  beaver  bon- 
net on  the  block  by  which  it  is  shaped. 
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'  But  we  have  not  yet  finished  our  hat.  However 
carefully  the  process  of  "  blowing"  may  be  perform- 
ed, in  order  to  separate  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  fur 
from  the  more  delicate,  there  are  always  s  few  of 
the  former  left  mingled  with  the  latter ;  and  these 
are  worked  up  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
processes.  Women  are  employed,  therefute,  after 
the  hats  have  left  the  "  finishers,"  in  picking  out  with 
■mall  tweezers  such  defective  fibres  as  may  present 
themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  hats. 

Lastly,  the  hat  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  workman 
whose  employment  requires  an  accurate  eye,  and  a 
fertile  taste  in  matters  of  shape  and  form ;  this  is  the 
"  shaper."  He  has  U)  study  the  style  and  fashion  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  individual  purcha- 
sers, by  giving  to  the  brim  of  the  hat  such  curvatures 
in  variuua  directions  as  may  be  needed.  Simple  as 
this  may  appear,  the  workman  who  possesses  the  re- 
quisite skill  can  command  a  high  rale  of  wages. 
Fortunate  ia  the  "  shaper"  who  during  a  ramble  to 
any  place  of  fashionable  resort  can  espy  a  new  form 
of  biim, — a  curl  here,  a  depression  there,  and  can 
imitate  it  at  his  workbench, — he  will  please  his  em- 
ployer, and  profit  himself. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  finished  state  of  the  beaver 
hat  1  and  may  now  leave  it  to  run  its  career  through 
all  weathers, — wet  and  dry, — cold  and  heat, — till  it 
is  destined  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Whether 
we  are  contented  with  the  "  shocking  bad  hal,"  or 
have  to  endure  the  uneasy  pressure  of  the  stifi*  and 
glossy  new  one  with  fortimde,  we  must  assuredly 
acknowledge  that  a  beaver  hat,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  processes  by  which  it 
is  produced,  or  to  the  numberof  distinct  seta  of  work- 
people {from  twenty  to  twenty-five)  through  whose 
hands  it  passes,  occupies  an  interesting  and  import- 
ant place  in  the  manufacturing  history  of  this  country. 

As  the  number  of  beavers  caught  annually  has 
greatly  declined,  the  price  of  beaver-fur  has  of  late 
years  increased  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to 
the  production  of  a  kind  of  hat  which  presents  some 
resemblance  to  beaver,  and  yef  may  be  produced  at 
a  low  rate.     This  is  the  silk  hat,  the  manufacture  of 


which  has  gone  through  several  stages  of  inquove- 
ment,  by  which  even  an  humble  "  gossamer^  uow 
presents  a  neat  and  glossy  exterior. 

Silk  is  wholly  incapable  of  the  process  of  felling, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  employed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  fur  and  wool.  The  body  of  the  ailk  hat  is 
made  either  of  coarse  felted  wool,  or  of  some  light 
material  such  aa  willow  or  stiffened  cambric ;  and  on 
this  is  placed  a  covering  or  hood  of  ailk  plush,  aewa 
to  the  proper  size  for  the  hat. 

The  bodies  are  made  in  a  very  rough  way,  by 
shaping  the  willow,  cotton,  or  felted  wool  round 
blocks,  and  using  a  substance  of  extra  thickness  for 
the  brim.  A  varnish  cement  is  used  to  join  the  va- 
rious parts  ;  and  a  resinous  stiffening  composition  is 
laid  over  the  outer  surface.  Some  time  before  the 
plush  hood  ia  laid  on,  the  body  is  coated  with  a  pe- 
culiar varnish,  which,  being  softened  by  a  heated 
iron  after  the  hood  is  laid  in  its  proper  position, 
causes  the  pluab  to  adhere  to  the  foundation.  Thia 
proceaa  is  the  moai  difficult  in  the  silk-hat  manufac- 
ture ;  for  not  only  must  the  plush  be  made  to  adhere 
in  every  part,  but  the  seam  or  joining  up  the  side  of 
the  hat  must  be  made  as  ht^e  visible  as  possible. 
No  sewing  is  here  employed  ;  but  the  two  meeting 
edges  are  brought  precisely  together,  preased  down 
with  a  healed  iron,  and  the  silk  shag  brushed  over 
the  joint. 

The  minuter  details  of  the  silk-hat  department  we 
list  pass  over  ;  for,  so  far  as  they  differ  from  bea* 
r  halting,  they  are  of  much  less  interest.     Beaver 
hatters  look  down  with  some  little  scorn  on  the  ope- 
ns of  silk  halting ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  re- 
gards manipulative  skill  acquired  by  long  practice, 
Ihe  former  branch  of  handicraft  ia  by  far  the  moat 
remarkable  i   but  still  the  silk  halter  appeals  with 
such  moderation  to  the  purse  of  the   purchaaer,  that 
could  not  afford  to  lose  sight  of  him.     In  tliia 


MEMORY. 


In  a  paper  read  a  short  time  ago  by  Sir  Henry 
Marsh,  at  a  meeting  of  physicians,  on  the  subject  of 
memory,  we  find  &e  following  intelligent  observa- 

I,  tending  to  show  that  memory,  like  everything 
elae,  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  must  always 

or  more  depend  on  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  : —  "* 

Wherever  there  are  traces  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion, there  the  attribute  of  memory  is  to  be  found — 

>usly  distributed,  but  always  bearing  invariable 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  intellectual 
development.     As  the  instincts  of  the    animal  be- 

t  more  numerous,  so  the  reach  of  memory  in- 
creases i  and  if,  in  our  observations  of  facts,  begin- 

with  the  lowest,  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated nature,  we  shall  discover  a  gradual  augmenta- 
n  of  mind  and  memory  till  we  arrive  at  man,  who, 
the  poaBcssion  of  both,  stands  alone  and  pre-emi- 
nent above  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  earth.     It  if  - 
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(m  the  score  of  those  superior  faculties,  mortl  and 
iotellectusl,  by  which  man  is  dislinguished,  that  he, 
amongst  animals,  is  designated  the  image  of  hia 
Maker ;  but  how  valueless  had  all  these  endowments 
been,  had  not  that  of  memory  been  superadded !  Of 
all  the  mental  powers,  none  arrests  so  forcibly  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  persons  as  this  of  which 
we  treat.  Its  utility  in  every  sphere  and  condition 
of  life  is  so  pslpable  that  it  cannot  pass  unobserved. 
It  is  also  so  remarkably  affected  by  disease,  so 
strikingly  exhibited  in  infancy  and  childhood,  so 
altered  in  character  by  old  age,  and  displayed  in 
sach  strong  features,  though  limited  in  extent,  in  the 
warring  and  predatory  life  of  savage  and  uncivilized 
man,  and  so  largely  bestowed  in  some  one  distinct 
form  upon  particular  individuals,  that  it  is,  above  ail 
other  mental  manifestations,  that  which  never  fails 
to  obtrude  itself  upon  the  notice  of  even  the  unob- 
serraut  and  thoughtless. 

The  events  and  occurrences  of  childhood  are  not 
imprinted  permanently  on  the  mind.  In  all  instan- 
ces in  which  1  have  made  inquiry,  I  cannot  trace 
permanent  impressions  farther  back  than  to  about  two 
years  and  a  half  old.  A  lady  told  me  lately,  that 
she  left  India  when  only  three  years  old — that  she 
distinctly  recollected  having  been  carried  in  a  palan- 
quin, arid  having  embarked  on  board  what  then  ap- 
peared to  her  an  enormous  vessel,  in  which  she  sail- 
ed to  Europe  ;  all  else  had  escaped  from  her  memory. 
The  6r3t  event  of  my  own  life  which  I  can  recollect 
is  a  light  with  a  cock.  From  that  period  onwards  to 
the  age  of  eight  years,  the  facts  and  events  which  I 
am  able  to  recall  are  few.  In  precocious  children  it 
may  be  different ;  but  of  these  so  many  die  prema- 
turely, that  we  cEUinot  gather  many  facts.  In  old 
age,  too,  memory  gradually  fails.  We  may  say, 
then,  that  the  period  of  memory  is  the  period  of  the 
consciousness  of  personal  identity.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  live  only  as  long  as  we  can  recall  past  impres- 
si<His  ;  all  else  in  life,  both  in  infancy  and  extreme 
senility,  and  the  time  spent  in  sleep,  is  a  blank. 
Thus  the  period  of  human  life  is  contracted  within 
a  smaller  span  than  the  number  of  years  usually 
reckoned  upon.  The  progress  of  memory  from  in- 
fancy to  mature  years  in  an  individual  of  an  ener- 
getic, active,  and  cultivated  mind,  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  with  some  great  river — at  its  source  a 
streamlet,  enlarging  by  degrees  as  it  advances,  col- 
lecting materials  for  expansion  from  a  thousand 
springs,  spreading  wider  and  wider  as  it  rolls  on- 
wards, and  becoming  ultimately  one  mighty  and  ma- 
jestic mass  of  waters — deep,  broad,  and  beautiful — 
till  at  length  it  is  mingled  will)  and  tost  in  the  ocean. 
Stich  is  the  progress  of  memory  in  the  human  mind. 
Memory  cannot  be  without  a  previous  impression. 
An  impreseion  cannot  be  made  upon  the  mind  with- 
out attention.  Attention  presents  itself  to  our  view 
under  two  very  distinct  forms ;  one,  instinctivo  and 
necessary,  which  takes  place  whether  we  will  or 
not;  the  ether  consirained,  or  the  result  of  mental 
effort.  So  likewise  memory,  or  the  recalling  of  past 
impressions,  is  either  necessary  and  spontaneous,  o] 
it  is  the  result  of  a  mental  effort.  The  first  is  term 
e<l  simple  memory  ;  the  second,  recollection.     Thi 


more  active  and  vigorous  each  mental  faculty,  the 
more  excited  is  the  attention  to  congenial  objects, 
the  more  forcible  is  the  impression  made,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  tenacious  and  permanent  the  me- 
mory of  such  impressions.  The  order  of  the  se- 
aence  then  is — active  faculties,  strong  impressions, 
igorous  memory. 
I  have  otlen  thought  that,  if  in  children  the  va- 
cua powers  of  memory  were  closely  observed,  an 
index  of  the  mental  faculties  would  thence  be  de- 
rived most  valuable  in  the  conduct  of  education.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  many  intellectual  faculties  have 
each  its  own  proper  memory,  it  follows,  as  a  oeces- 
lary  consequence,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  activity  of  each  faculty  is  the  vigor,  readiness, 
and  retenliveness  of  the  memory  attached  to  it. 
Hence,  by  carefully  studying  the  memory,  and  ascer- 
taining by  well-conducted  experiment  where  it  is 
vigorous  and  retentive,  and  where  comparatively  de- 
fective, we  should  be  materially  assisted  in  arriving 
a  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  Ae  individual  whom  we  andertake  to 
educate. 

In  this  our  sublunary  state  of  existence,  mind  and 
liter  are  so  inseparably  united,  that  the  one  cannot 
manifest  its  functions  without  the  other.  The  brain 
is  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind.  The  human 
brain,  in  nuniber  and  depth  of  convolutions,  in  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  gray  or  cineritioua  mau 
'in  size,  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
OUB  system,  in  development  of  parts  posteriorly, 
superiorly,  and  anteriorly,  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
animals.  If  the  brain  be  deranged  in  function,  or 
diseased  in  structuie,  ths  memorial  faculties  suffer. 
The  brain  sympathizes  with  remote  parts,  and  with 
the  digestive  organs  in  particular ;  we  all  know  and 
to  what  an  extent  our  reasoning  powers  and 
memory  are  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  stomach. 
Often  in  mr  boyhood,  and  even  subsequently,  I  have 
endeavored  to  repeat  at  night  words  or  propositions 
which  I  was  anxious  to  imprint  on  the  memory,  and 
repeat  correctly.  At  night  I  could  perform  my  task 
but  very  imperfectly  ;  on  awaking  in  the  morning, 
and  repeating  the  effort,  not  one  word  was  forgotteu. 
Sympathy  with  remote  parts— high  mental  excite- 
ments and  entotions,  auch  as  grief,  intense  pleasure, 
intense  application — various  poisonous  substances, 
such  as  opium,  alcohol,  disease,  injury — all  these, 
by  disturbing  the  Itinctions  of  the  brain,  derange  va- 
riously, and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  mental 
manifestations." 

We  add  the  single  observation,  that  young  persons 
who  feel  deficient  in  memory,  may  rest  assured  thai 
the  defect  is  caused  less  by  inferior  mental  capacity, 
than  want  of  application  at  right  times  and  on  right 
objects.  The  avoidance  of  trifling  pursuits  and  un* 
due  gratifications  of  the  senses,  at  the  same  time  di- 
recting the  mind  to  subjects  of  a  useful  and  ennobling 
tendency,  will  strengthen  tho  reflective  faculties,  and 
that  is  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 

Be  slow  in  choosing  a  friend,  and  slower  to  change 
him ;  courteous  to  aft ;  intimate  with  few  ;  slight  no 
man  for -poverty,  nor  esteem  any  one  for  his  wealth. 
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p  bat  b«ea  msde  upon  ■  piinclpla 

This  glorious  Inith  is  nowhere  more  airongiy  ex- 
emplified,  than  in  the  displ&y  which,  Bt  the  season 
of  autumn,  is  made  by  ihe  Orchard  Trees.  The 
Tosy-cheeked  apples  begin  to  breathe  perfume  icom 
their  umbrageous  chambers  ;  and  the  peaches  and 
nectarines  odd  their  fragrance  to  the  universal  sweet- 
ness. "  Against  the  wall,  the  grapes  have  put  on 
that  transparent  look  which  indicates  their  complete 
ripeness,  and  have  dressed  their  cheeks  in  that  deli- 
cate bloom  which  enables  them  to  bear  away  the  bell 
of  beauty  from  all  their  rivals."  Melons  have  at- 
tained dieir  greatest  perfection.  Walnuts  weigh 
down  their  mighty  branches  to  the  earth,  and  seem 
lo  innte  the  hand  of  the  gatherer  ;  and  the  sober- 
colored  filbert  peeps  from  her  shady  recesses  like 
prudence  amid  profusion.  This  superabounding 
goodness  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  may  well 
rescue  us  from  all  the  foolish  fears  which  are  some- 
times expressed,  lest  population  should  one  day  out- 
grow  the  productive  powers  of  Nature.  Our  bul- 
wark against  this  is,  mat  plants  possess  a  principle 
of  infinite  improv ability.  The  six-leaved  rose  of  the 
fields  has  become  the  hundred-leaved  rose  of  our 
gardens.  The  austere  crab  of  the  woods  is  known 
as  the  father  of  twelve  hundred  varieties  of  apple ; 
filberts  are  the  ctdtivated  descendants  of  the  wild 
hazel ;  corn-plants,  of  every  kind,  are  only  improved 
grasses  ;  and  the  whole  kitchen -garden,  in  like  man- 
ner, exhibits  a  series  of  transformations,  little  less 
than  miractdous.  The  dry  and  stringv  have  become 
juicy  and  succulent;  the  tall  and  tnin  sink  down 
into  a  luxuriant  obesity ;  colors  of  all  sorts  change, 
new  products  seem  lo  be  created,  poisons  vanish, 
and  increased  and  increasing  nutriment  everywhere 
abounds.  So  great  are  the  rewards  of  industry. 
Shall  we  then  relax  in  our  exertions  1  shall  we  not 
rather  pay  still  greater  obedience  lo  ihe  command — 
"  Replenish  the  barth,"  and  as  we  work,  leam  to 
admire  those  beautiful  laws  by  which  God  has  made 
die  replenishing  of  the  earth  so  easy  and  so  delight- 
ful T  It  is  man,  and  not  his  Mater,  who  deprives  so 
many  thousands  of  their  "  daily  bread ;"  the  reaper 
gathers  in  the  harvest,  and  too  often  retires  from  the 
denuded  fields  to  starve  ;  but  this  docs  not  originate 
in  any  natural  deficiency :  famine  results  immediately 
from  human  "  " 


Cultivated  fruits  are  the  first  indications  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  quantity  a  measure  of  its  degree  of  per- 
fection. In  this  way  our  orchards  may  become  very 
pretty  histories  of  the  times,  as  they  are  in  England. 
There,  the  crab,  the  sloe,  and  the  hazel-nut,  describe 
their  aboriginal  condition ,  the  plum,  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  the  pear,  and  the  peach,  record  their  coloniza- 
tion by  the  Romans;  thefig-lree.the  vine,and  therBsp- 
be^ry,tellof  their  crusadeslo  the  HolyLand;  the  gath- 
ering of  these  together  in  the  gardens  of  monasteries, 
amid  the  ruins  of  which  they  still  flourish,  evidence 
the  all-powerful  dominion  of  the  Romish  church,  in 
those  dark  ages  when  she  was  the  sole  conservator  of 
knowledge  ;  the  great  orchards  which  adorn  the  man- 
sions of  the  old  nobility,  announce  the  glorious  era 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  mind  first  burst  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  inductive  thought ;  the  univeraaj 
diffusion  of  fruit-trees  in  poor  men's  gardens,  de- 
monstrates the  mild  and  intelligent  character  of  the 
succeeding  age. 

We  shall  now  take  a  brief  review  of  the  autumn 
fruits,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  each,  such  as  we 
trust  will  assist  in  adding  the  pleasures  of  under- 
standing to  the  enjoyment  of  sight  and  taste. 

AvFhF.  {Pyrvs  Malus).  The  apple  is  the  mostdu- 
rable  of  fruits,  and  flourishes  in  all  northern  latitudes. 
It  is  a  close  attendant  upon  civilization,  and  by  a 
long  course  of.  ingenious  cultivation,  has  been  di- 
vided into  twelve  hundred  varieties.  France,  till 
very  recently,  taking  the  precedence  of  England  in 
all  matters  of  mind,  has  tha  honor  of  having  origi- 
nated most  of  the  varieties,  and  hence  the  names 
of  the  diflereni  sorts  of  apples  are  chiefiy  derived 
from  the  French.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  apple- 
orchards  were  first  planted  in  Herefordshire,  by 
Lord  Scudamore  ;  and  now  they  are  found  in  eve- 
ly  garden  and  hedgerow  in  that  county.  They 
thrive  so  abundantly  in  the  western  counties,  that 
Devon,  Somerset,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  almost 
exclusively  engross  the  manufacture  of  cider.  The 
crop,  however,  is  a  precarious  one,  and  requires  great 
practical  skill  and  local  knowledge  to  turn  it  to  profit- 
able account.  More  than  twenty  thousand  bushela 
of  American  and  French  apples  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  England. 

The  Pbar  (Pyrtis  communis).  It  is  believed  that 
the  Romans  first  introduced  the  pear  into  England. 
I  a  very  luxuriant  fruit,  it  has  always  been  paid 
great  attention,  and  was  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
monks.  As  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  the  French  have 
also  the  honor  of  originating  the  best  varieties  of  the 
pear.  At  present,  neariy  seven  hundred  sorts  are  enu- 
merated. The  tree  ia  very  hardy,  and  many  a  venera- 
pecimen  is  still  to  be  found,  rearing  its  time- 
colored  trunks  amid  the  ruins  of  the  chapter-houses 
and  cloisters  of  departed  priests.  Perry  is  the 
product  of  the  pear. 

The  Quince  [Cydoma  vulgaris).  The  quince 
was  first  propagated  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.  It  isahandsomebutnot  a  very  healthy 
fruit,  and  is  there  used  more  for  giving  variety  to  the 
palling  superfiuities  of  the  rich  man  s  table,  but  in 
our  own  couniry  for  many  other  purposes.  In  Uie 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  had  become  common  in  the 
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gudens  of  the  nobility,  and  are  now  extensively 
grown  in  tlie  aonth  of  France,  for  the  manufactare  of 
marmalade.  Cultivation  has  produced 


grape  is  coeval  with  the  race  of  man.  Traces  of 
its  history  are  discoverable  in  the  records  of  every 
ancient  nation.  We  read  of  Noah  beginmng  to  be 
an  hu.ibandman,  and  plantinq  a  vineyard,  Gen.  ix. 
20.  Egypt  deified  its  first  cultivators  ;  and  in  later, 
but  now  vastly  distant  times,  Bacchus  and  hia  brutal 
satellites  became  the  digusting  patrons  of  its  prosti- 
tuted virtues.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  origi- 
nal plant  from  which  the  European  stock  has  been 
derived,  grows  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  that  from  thence  it  passed  into  Greece,  and 
SQCcessively  into  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France, 
from  whence  il  was  carried  by  the  Romans  ioio  Ger- 
many and  Britain.  It  continued  to  flourish  in  Eng- 
land till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Urge  vineyards 
were  planted,  and  soon  became  common  over  the 
countiy.  Large  quantities  of  wine  were  manufac- 
tured, and  formed  the  common  drink  of  the  country 
till,  aflerthe  Reformation,  it  was  superseded  by  ale, 
when  the  vinejrarda  were  sufiered  to  go  to  decay. 
Grapes  are  cultivated  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate 
and  part  of  the  tropical  zones  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. Different  nations  have  djfl"erent  methods  of 
training  the  vine  :  aome  upon  horizontal  trellis-work, 
others  in  festoons  between  upright  poles,  and  others 
again  fasten  them  to  the  fare  of  a  wall.  The  Per- 
sian vine-dressers  train  it  up  the  surface  of  a  wall, 
and  to  curl  over  the  top  to  the  other  side,  which  they  do 
by  tying  a  stone  to  the  end  of  the  tendril.  This  may 
probably  illustrate  Jacob's  blessing  upon  his  darling 
son.  Genesis  xlix.  22  :  "  Jacob  is  a  fruitful  bongh, 
even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  wall,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall."  The  vine,  particularly  in  Turkey 
and  Greece,  is  frequently  made  to  encircle  a  well, 
which  it  shades  in  a  very  piciuiesque  and  agreeable 
manner.  The  vine  lasts  to  a  great  age,  and  fre- 
quently grows  to  an  enormous  size.  A  tree  re- 
markable for  both  particulars  is  now  growing,  at 
Hampton  Court ;  it  covers  an  extent  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  feet,  and  seldom  bears  less  than 
two  thousand  bunches  annually.  The  different  sorts 
of  vines  are  almost  as  various  as  the  places  in  which 
they  grow.  Among  the  Romans,  Virgil  declares, 
"  the  number  of  vines  was  so  great,  that  a  man  might 
as  well  attempt  to  count  the  sands  on  the  seashore, 
or  the  billows  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  as  make  a 
catalogue  of  them." 

Upwards  of  eight  thousand  tons  of  raisins  are  an- 
nually exported  into  England,  at  a  duty  of  about 
£160,000.  The  currants  of  the  grocers'  shops,  of 
'  which  nearly  six  thousand  tons  are  yearly  consumed 
in  England,  are  small  dried  grapes,  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ionian  islands. 

The  Elder  (Sam&ueus  nigra).  This  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Great  Britain.  It  grows  with  such  rapidity, 
that  it  will  sometimes  make  shoots  of  ten  feet  in 
length  in  one  season.  A  very  agreeable  and  seda- 
tive wine  is  fermented  from  the  berries,  and  forms  a 
l^rge  addition  to  the  poor  man's  comforts.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  fumisbps  a  recipe  to  the  village  herb- 


doctor,  and  many  highly  useful  ones  to  the  regular 
physician. 

The  Melon  (Cucumu  melo).  This  delicious  fruit 
is  Dsually  understood  to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia. 
The  Romans  were  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  used 
forcing-stoves  for  its  cultivation.  Its  introduction 
into  England  is  unknown  ;  but  its  regular  cultivation 
has  been  recorded  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
melon  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  is  in  many  other 
respects  an  unhealthy  fruit.  The  colors  of  many  of 
them  are  gorgeous  beyond  description,  and  would 
ampl^  repay  a  close  inspectioik.  Nearly  eighty 
vaneties  are  cultivated. 

The  CocuMBBR  [Cueumis  satioa).  The  cucumber, 
like  the  melon  and  other  members  of  the  gourd 
family,  is  chiefly  a  nauve  of  the  burning  countries 
of  the  East,  where,  by  a  kind  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence, it  serves,  by  its  fragrant  juiciness,  to  correct 
the  inflammatory  thirst  of  the  parched  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  produced  in  Eng-land  from  the  earliest 
periods,  but  was  not  subjected  to  regular  cultivation 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  many  varieties  have  been 
the  result. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  (Amygdalus  Persica). 
Of  the  peach,  independently  of  minor  differences, 
there  ate  two  distinct  varieties,  the  peach  and  the 
nectarine :  the  former  with  a  downy  coat,  uid  the 
latter  with  a  smooth  one.  The  identity  of  these  two 
varieties  has  been  well  ascertained,  the  difference 
originating  by  culture.  The  peach  is  a  native  of  the 
tropical  regions  ;  and  was  brought  from  Persia  into 
Europe  by  the  Romans.  It  was  first  cultivated  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  un- 
der the  improving  care  of  the  horticulturist  has,  at  the 
present  day,  reached  the  number  of  two  hundred  va- 
rieties. This  favorite  fruit  thrives  abundantly  in  oar 
own  country. 

The  Apricot  (Pmna*  Araeniaai).  The  apricot 
is  a  native  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called  the  "  seed 
of  the  sun."  It  has  steadily  followed  the  steps  of 
civilization,  and  is  abundantly  found  over  all  the  va- 
rious regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Woolf, 
the  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.,  a  man  whose  wonder- 
ful exertions  in  the  improvement  and  introduction  of 
fruits  entitle  him  to  imperishable  gratitude,  first 
carried  the  apricot  to  England  in  1S34.  Many  va- 
rieties woo  the  capricious  appetite. 

The  Plok  {Prvntts  domestica).  The  plum  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  but  is  now  plentiful  all  over  Europe. 
In  obedience  to  that  improveable  principle  which  all 
vegetables  possess,  it  has  rewarded  the  patient  labors 
of  the  gardener,  by  presenting  him  with  nearly  three 
hundred  luscious  varieties.  The  Orleans  Plum  is  a 
proud  monument  of  the  early  greatness  of  France  ; 
and  most  of  the  other  sorts  are  bright  witnesses  of 
her  beneficent  labors.  The  prunes,  or  "  praanls,"  as 
they  are  corruptly  pronounced,  are  dried  French 
plums,  and  are  largely  imported. 

The  Walnut  (Juglans  regia).  The  walnut-tree 
is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  a  farm,  and  is 
as  useful  as  beautiful.  The  ripe  nuts,  as  all  those 
who  love  "  wine  and  walnuts"  can  tell,  are  an  agreea- 
ble fruit ;  and  the  green  nuts,  pickled,  add  a  rich 
gusto  to  that  favorite  dish— a  beef  steak.     A  fine  oil 
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IB  also  extracted  from  tbem.  The  walnnt  is  believed 
to  be  a  native  of  Persia ;  and  has  been  common  in 
England  since  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  Chrstnut  {Castanea  vetea).  Chestnuts  are 
Tery  farinaceous,  and  are  capable  of  being  manufac- 
tured into  bread.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  a  light 
pastry  is  made  from  them.  The  Romans — of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  that  they  adopted  every  useful  art 
or  product  of  the  countries  they  conquered,  and  a 
higher  eulogium  was  never  pronounced  on  any  na- 
tion— these  unprejudiced  heroes  first  brought  the 
chestnut  into  Europe. 

The  Hazel-Nut  (Corj/lus  avellana).  The  hazel 
is  a.  native  of  Britain  ;  but,  like  the  pigeon,  the  horse, 
and  every  other  thing  which  has  been  found  service- 
able to  man,  it  has  shot  forth,  under  his  stimulating 
care,  into  large  and  durable  varieties.  The  filbert, 
the  cluster-nut,  and  many  others,  are  the  honors 
which  surmount  the  sweat- wreathed  brows  of  our 
ancestors,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  worid,  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  immortal  principle,  man  has  not  held  an 
unfruitful  dominion  over  die  vegetable  empire,  and 
that  the  world  is  so  contrived,  that  well-directed 
industry  cannot  be  exerted  without  large  and  profit- 
able results. 


Maps,  globes,  and  dials  were  first  invented  by 
Anaximander,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
They  were  first  brought  into  England  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  in  1489. 

Comedy  and  tragedy  were  fiist  exhibited  at  Athens, 
563  B.  C. 

Plays  were  first  acted  at  Rome,  239  B.  C. 

The  first  public  library  was  founded  at  Athens, 
526  B.  C. 

The  first  public  library  waa  founded  at  Rome, 
167  B.  C. 

The  first  public  library  was  founded  at  Alexan- 
dria, 2B4  A.  D. 

Paper  waa  invented  in  China,  170  B.  C. 

The  calendar  was  reformed  by  Julius  Cnsar,  45 
B.C. 

Insurance  on  ships  and  merchandise  first  made  in 
A.  D.  43. 

Saddles  came  into  use  in  the  "fourth  centnry. 

Hotse-shoes,  made  of  'iron,  wore  first  used  A.  D. 
481.  >■ 

Stirrups  were  not  made  till  about  a  century  later. 

Manufacture  of  silk  brought  from  India  into  Eu- 
rope, 551  A.  D. 

Fens  first  made  of  quills,  A.  D.  635. 

Stone  buildings  and  glass  introduced  into  Enidand, 
A.  D..674. 

Pleadings  in  courts  of  judicature  introduced,  A .  D . 
788, 

The  figures  of  arithmetic  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  991. 

Paper  of  cotton  rags  invented  towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century. 

Paper  made  of  linen  in  1300. 


The  de^ee  of  Doctor  first  conferred  in  Europe,  at 
Bologna,  "in  1130;  in  England,  1209. 

The  first  regular  bKnk  was  established  at  "Venice, 

1197.  The  bank  of  Genoa  was  established  in 
1407 ;  that  of  Amsterdam  in  1609  ;  that  of  England, 
"  "94. 

Astronomy  and  geometry  brought  into  England, 
1220. 

Iiinen  first  made  in  England,  1253. 

Spectaclea  invented,  1380. 

The  art  of  weaving  introduced  into  England,  1330. 

Musical  notes,  as  now  used,  invented  1380. 

Gunpowder  invented  at  the  city  of  Cologne  by 
Schwartz,  1320-iO. 

Cannon  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Algeziras,  1342. 

Muskets  in  use,  1370. 

Pistols  in  oae,  1544. 

Printing  invented  at  Mentz,  by  Guttemberg,  1440. 

Printing  introduced  into  England,  1471. 

Post  offices  established  in  France,  1464  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 1581  ;  in  Germany,  1641. 

Turkeys  and  chocolate  introduced  into  England 
from  America  in  1530.  Tobacco  introduced  into 
France  by  Nicot,  1560. 

First  coach  made  in  England,  1564. 

Clocks  first  made  in  England,  1568. 

Potatoes  first  introduced  into  Ireland  and  England 
in  1586. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  discovered  by  Harvey, 
1619. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  England,  1588  ; 
first  in  Venice.  1630 ;  first  in  France,  1631. 

Coffee  introduced  into  England,  1641, 

Tea  introduced  into  England,  1666. 

The  steam  engine  invented  by  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  1655. 

Fire  engines  invented,  1663. 

Turnpikes  first  made  in  EngUnd,  1663. 

Bayonets  invented  in  Bayonne  (whence  thoir 
name),  1670.  First  brought  into  use  at  the  baide 
of  Turin,  1693. 

Stereotype  printing  invented,  1725. 

New  style  of  calendar  introduced  into  England, 
1752. 

Air  balloons  and  terostation  invented  in  France, 
1782. 

The  first  mail  carried  in  England  by  stage-coach, 
1785. 

The  cotton  gin  invented  in  Georgia,  1794. 

Life  boats  invented  in  England,  1S02. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  1807. 

The  streets  of  Ixindon  first  lighted  with  gaa,  1814. 


LiTTLB — Small. — Etymological ly,  liltle  suggeals  ^ 
an  idea  of  levity,  and  small,  of  slendemBss.  ■  Both 
words  are  used  without  much  discrimination,  when 
speaking  of  material  objects  ;  but  little  is  more  con- 
temptuous, and  is  oflener  applied  metaphorically. 
We  say,  a  fat  little  man,  but  never  a  fat  small  man. 
It  was  a  mean  thing,  a  little  action  ;  never  a  small 
action.  A  short  thread  is  a  littlo  thread,  yet  only 
the  slender  is  called  a  small  threaj 
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HiLTDK  AND  HID  LoctUTiES.— t .  The  Putnll,  rram  nn  ftct 
JolinsoD.  a.  Ludlow  Castle,  from  k  liew  drawn  in  1750.  3. 
4.  Christ's  CcUeff ,  Cambrid^,  C\iim  i  prim  iu  Ackeininan'E 


irc  ronnerlr  in  the  po«B«Miaa  or  jBtab 
I  a  u[ie«  or  Tiewi  of  Poets'  rtihleace*. 
s,  Cripplegtfie,  Titb  put  of  the  LondoD 


[,OCAL  MEMORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 
Milton. 

The  popuUr  feeling  towards  great  men  never 
shows  itself  more  graceftilly  than  in  the  traditions  it 
delighia  to  preserve  of  tne  l(r':alitie8  honored  by  their 
presence;  than  when — with  all  the  zealof  tfaedevotee 
in  Catholic  coiiniries,  displaying  to  sotne  travel -worn 
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but  enthusiastic  pilgrim  the  shrine  towards  which 
ho  has  been  so  long  journeying — it  points  out  the 
house  in  which  this  great  poet  lived,  or  the  tree  that 
that  philosopher  hod  planted.  And  most  universal  ia 
the  reverence  in  which  such  feelings  have  their  ori- 
gin. With  what  pleasure  we  all  trace  the  course 
of  the  lives  of  those  illustrious  men,  step  by  step, 
from  the  house  where  they  iirst  saw  the  light,  to  that 
wherf,  for  the   last   time,  their  fading  tiaion  wa» 
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cheered  by  its  beams !  Wilh  what  gratification  we 
busy  ourselres  in  identirying  any  of  the  circumstaDces 
of  thoBB  localities — tlie  home — the  scenery — the 
neighborhooil — witli  the  growth  and  development 
ef  their  minLls,  or  with  particular  passages  of  their 
writings.  Witli  what  peculiarly  grateful  delight  we 
receive  any  fresh  tesiimoniea  of  their  worth,  any 
new  evidences  of  iheir  unswerving  constancy  to  the 
great  principles  they  lived  but  to  expound.  Such 
considerations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  great 
poet  whose  local  memories  we  are  here  about  to 
illustrate  ;  for  in  hia  case,  party  and  sectarian  intol- 
erance has  done 'its  worst  to  prevent  or  destroy  such 
reverential  respect ;  and  with  what  eifect  1 — None, 
we  may  answer,  of  a  permanent  kind  ; — and  as  to 
the  temporary,^had  Milton  required  any  other 
support  than  hia  ownsteady  soul  at  all  times  furnished, 
he  would  have  found  ii  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  men  in  his  own  country,  in  the  gene- 
ral  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  he  was  held 
abroad.  It  is  a  matter  suggestive  of  much  useful 
reflection,  that  whilst  foreigners  of  the  most  distin- 
guished European  reputation  were  seeking  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  fur  the  birth-place  of  Milton,  the 
man  whom  they  thus  honored  was  in  hourly  danger 
of  his  life,  and  perhaps  only  avoided  the  scaffold  by 
■ttict  concealment. 

That  birth-place  (on  Dec.  9,  1608)  was  in  Bread 
Street,  Cheapside,  the  house  of  his  father,  an  eminent 
scrivener,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  sign  repre- 
senting the  armorial  ensign  of  the  family — the  Spread 
Eagle.  The  house  was  lel^  to  the  poet,  but  just  at 
.  the  period  when  its  possession  would  have  been 
most  valuable  to  him,  he  lost  it  by  fire  :  the  great 
fire  of  London  in  1666.  There  his  education  was 
sedulously  commenced  under  the  care  of  a  person 
named  Young,  afterwards  master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  next  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school, 
and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Cambridge. 
Christ's  College,  of  which,  in  1624,  he  became  a 
member,  was  originally  founded  in  1456,  by  Henry 
VI.,  under  the  name  of  God's  House,  but  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  present  establishment 
liberally  endowed  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  a  great-granddaughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The  build- 
ings consist  of  a  handsome  quadrangle  or  principal 
court  (130  feet  by  120),  and  of  a  second  court  built 
on  two  aides,  that  nest  the  garden  and  fields  forming 
an  elegant  fagado  about  150  feet  long.  In  the  gar- 
den there  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  Milton,  a 
mulberry-tree  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  which 
at  once  carriea  back  the  thoughts  to  the  period  when 
the  young  poet-student  paced  to  and  fro  along  its 
walks,  book  in  hand,  sometimes  utterly  wrapped  in 
its  contents,  sometimes  letting  it  fall  listlessly  by  his 
side,  to  commune  with  a  still  greater  spirit — his  own 
sublime  imagination  !  This  garden  was  doubtless  a 
favorite  place  ;  for  he  disliked  the  surrounding  c 
try,  it  was  too  level  and  unpicturesque  ;  and,  as  he 
complained,  had  no  soft  shades  to  attract  the  M 
Those  scenes,  however,  have  a  tradition  of  their 
in  connexion  with  Milton,  and  one  too  that  would  be 
-  ^xceodipgly  interesting,  if  yre  could  have  more  faith 


in  its  truth  than  the  poet's  biographers  seem  to  think 
we  should  have.  'I'he  story  first  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century : — "  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  when  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
this  poet  was  extremely  beautiful.*  Wimdering  one 
day,  during  the  summer,  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  University,  into  the  counir}',  he  became  so 
heated  and  fatigued,  chat  reclining  himself  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  to  rest,  he  shortly  fell  asleep.  Before  he 
awoke,  two  ladies,  who  were  foreigners,  passed  by 
in  a  carriage.  Agreeably  astonished  at  the  loveliness 
of  his  appearance,  they  alighted,  and  having  admired 
him  (as  they  thought)  unperceived,  for  some  time, 
the  youngest,  who  was  very  handsome,  drew  a 
pencil  from  her  pocket,  and  having  written  some 
lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  put  it  with  her  trembling 
hand  into  his  own.  Immediately  afterwards  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey.  Some  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  were  in  search  of  him,  had  observed  this  silent 
nture.but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  discover  that 
lighly  favored  party  in  it  was  our  illustrious  bard. 
Approaching  nearer  they  saw  their  friend,  to  whom, 
being  awakened,  they  mentioned  what  hid  happened. 
Milton  opened  the  paper,  and,  with  surprise,  read 
3  verses  from  Guarini : — "  Ye  eyes  !  ye  human 
.!  ye  authors  of  my  liveliest  pangs!  If  thus, 
when  shut,  ye  wound  me,  what  must  have  proved 
the  consequence  had  ye  been  open  ?"  Eager,  from 
this  moment,  to  find  out  the  fair  incog[iiia,  Milton 
travelled,  but  in  vain,  through  every  part  of  Italy. 

At  college  Milton  soon  distinguished  himself; 
and  although  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  well-koovrn  passage, 
says,  he  "  is  ashamed  lo  relate,  what  he  fears  is  true, 
that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  uni- 
irsity  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
correction,"  we  have  Milton's  own  grateful  testimony 
to  the  kind  and  enlightened  ireaiment  he  there  met 
with.  In  answer  to  one  of  his  slanderers,  later  in 
life,  who  had  said  that,  "  al^ci  an  inordinate  and 
riotous  youth  spent  at  the  University,"  he  had  been 
"  at  length  vomited  out  thence,"  Milton  writes,  "  for 
which  commodious  lie,  that  he  may  be  encouraged 
in  the  trade  another  lime,  I  thank  him  ;  for  it  gives 
me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge,  publicly,  with 
all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordinary  favor  and 
respect  which  I  found  above  any  of  my  equals  at  the 
hands  of  those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the 
fellows  of  the  college,"  -Stc.  This  statement  ap- 
pears lo  us  perfectly  decisive  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
mistaken. 

From  Cambridge  Milion  went  into  Buckingham- 
shire, where  his  father,  now  retired  from  business, 
had  purchased  an  estate  at  Horton,  near  Colnebrook ; 
and  where,  in  the  pariah  church,  his  mother  lies 
buried.  Here  he  is  supposed  lo  have  writen  the 
'Arcades,'  '  L' Allegro,'  and  '  11  Penseroao,'  '  Ly- 
cidaa,'  and  '  Comus.'  "The  '  Arcades'  was  perform^ 
at  Harefield  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Coyntess  Dowager 
of  Derby,aiid^out  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Horion, 
that  lady's  children  being  the  actors.  The  personal 
accomplishments  of  the  Countess,  and  the  woody 

■H«  wu  called  Uw  <  Lady  of  hii  Collage  ;■  a  dfsigi)alii)ii  l{(i 
did  not  much  reliih . 
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■ceaeiy  of  Huefield,  are  Buppoaed  to  be  referred  to 
la  the  following  lines  tTora  '  L'  Allegro :' — 

Bosom'd  hii^h  in  luRed  trees. 
When,  perlinpi,  BOme  beiuly  lies, 
Tbe  cjrnOBure  of  neighboring  eyes." 

The  house  ai  Horton  was  pulled  down  about  the 
year  1798.  Through  his  acquainlance  with  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  Milton  was  most  probably  intro- 
duced to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  her  reUtion  ;  and 
perhaps  Grel  heard  from  her  tips  the  incident  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  formed  the  groundwork  of 
'  Comus.'  "  I  have  been  informed  from  a  monuBcript 
of  Oldy's,"  says  Warton,  "  that  Lord  Bridgewater, 
being  appointed  lord-president  of  Wales,  entered 
upon  his  official  residence  at  Iiudiow  Castle  with  great 
solemnity.  On  this  occasion  he  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  the  neighboring  nubility  aiid 
gentry.  Among  the  rest  came  his  chililren,  in 
particular  Lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerlon,  and 
Lady  Alice, 

<  To  ntl«Dd  iheir  fiilhei'i  ■!>)« 
And  new  iairuited  sceptre.' 

They  hod  been  on  a  visit  at  a  house  of  their  relations, 
the  Egerton  family,  in  Herefordshire  ;  and,  in  pas- 
sing through  Heywood  Forest,  were  benighted,  and 
the  Lady  Alice  was  even  lost  for  a  snort  time. 
This  accident,  which,  in  the  end,  was  attended  with 
no  bad  consequences,  furnished  the  subject  of  a 
mask  for  a  Michaelmas  festivity,  and  produced 
'  Comus.'"  Lawes,  also,  the  musician,  who  set  the 
composition  to  music,  dedicated  the  work  to  Lord 
Brackley,  remarking  that  "  the  poem  received  its 
first  occasion  of  birth  from  himself  and  others  of  his 
noble  family."  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1634  that 
*  Comus'  was  performed  in  the  noble  halt  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  and  by  the  very  personages  whose  adventure 
had  given  rise  to  its  production — Lord  Brackley,  his 
brother,  and  the  Lady  Alice.  Both  hall  and  castle 
are  greatly  changed  since  that  day,  though  the  latter 
still  presents,  in  its  bold  and  lofty  site,  its  massy 
ruins,  and  towering  keep,  in  its  embattled  wall,  and 
immense  fosse,  the  proofs  of  its  former  strength  and 
grandeur.  Of  its  hastory — with  all  the  great  sieges 
it  has  known  (having  been  invested  by  King  Stephen, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Henry  VL,  and  at  different 
periods  of  the  parliamentary  war),  we  must  not  stop 
to  speak.  We  quit  Ludlow  Castle,  therefore,  merely 
remarking  as  we  pass  that  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  castle,  Butler,  another  great  poet,  composed 
several  cantos  of  his  '  Hudibras.'  On  the  death  of 
his  mother,  in  1637,  Milton  travelled  through  Italy  ; 
but  returned  on  bearing  of  the  political  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  England  about  that  time. 
He  then  lodged  for  atime  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street,  where  he  commenced  the  education  of 
bis  nephews,  the  Pbilips's,  on  a  new  system  ;  but 
soon  removed  to  a  handsome  house  situated  in  a 
garden  in  Aldersgate  Street.  In  1643  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Forest  Hill,  Oxford- 
shire. Sir  William  Jones  has  given  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  this  place,  whero  he 
states  that  Milton  resided  for  some  time  ;  and  he  is 
supported  in  this  statement  by  a  tradition  still  ctiirent 
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among  the  villagers,  and  by  the  ondoubted  fact  that 
Milton  was  intimately  acquainted  with  bis  wife's 
family  so  early  aa  1627.  The  poet's  house,  he 
states,  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greater  part  of 
it,  however,  had  been  pulled  down,  and  the  remains 
then  formed  a  part  of  an  adjacent  farm.  This 
marriage  was  at  first  unhappy ;  the  lady  went  home 
her  father's  house  professedly  for  a  lime  only,  but 
on  announced  to  Milton  her  determination  to  re- 
lin  there  entirely.  Milion  consequently  repudiated 
r,  and  published  several  treatises  in  justiGcation 
of  his  right  to  do  so.  He  proceeded  also  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  beautiful  young  lady,  when  his  wife, 
either  alarmed*  at  that  circumstance,  or  at  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  her  family,  produced  by  their  adherence 
to  the  king,  met  him  unexpectedly  one  day  at  the 
house  of  a  relation  in  St.  Martin  s-le- Grand  ;  and 
Fnllirig  on  her  knees,  conjured  him  to  for^ve  her. 
Milton  found  that,  in  the  words  of  his  own  '  Paradise 
Ijost,'  where  Eie  is  praying  Adam's  forgiveoess  for 
the  sin  into  which  she  had  led  him, — 

"  Soon  hia  heart  relented 
TawbH  ber,  his  life  »  Ule,  wd  snle  daligfat, 
Now  s(  his  feel  submlsuve  ta  dLnrcss." 

He  not  only  forgave  her,  but,  when  her  family  was 
reduced  to  utter  distress  by  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause,  received  the  whole — father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters — into  his  house  to  "  protection  and  free 
entertainment."  Before,  however,  he  could  accom- 
modate  so  large  ahousehold,  he  had  to  obtain  a  much 
larger  house  ;  for  his  own  father  was  now  living 
with  him,  andhis  scholars  had  increased :  accordingly 
he  removed  to  Barbican.  About  'this  period  was 
written  the  most  splendid  of  all  his  prose  works,  the 
'  Areopagiiica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unli- 
censed Printing,'  After  the  death  of  his  wife's 
father,  and  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Milton  went  into  a  smaller  house  in  Holbom,  the 
hack  part  of  which  opened  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
This  was  in  1647.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  two 
years  later,  Milton  produced  his  tract  on  '  The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,'  proving  that  it  ia 
lawful  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,  ^c. 
The  ability  displayed  in  this  and  similar  political 
productions  doubtless  recommended  him  to  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  har- 
ing  determined  to  use  the  Latin  language  in  all 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations,  appointed  Milton 
its  Latin  secretary.  An  official  residence  in  Scot> 
land  Yard,  then  called  Whitehall,  was  now  provided 
for  him  ;  and  it  is  said  that  here  he  used  to  hold  a 
weakly  table  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  min- 
isters and  persons  of  learning,  such  especially  as 
came  from  Protestant  states.  In  1651  Milton  quitted 
Scotland  Yard.io  accordance  with  the  arrangenient of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  connected  with  the 
management  of  Whitehall,  and  removed  to  a  pretty 
garden-hoUBB  in  Petty  France,  Westminster,*  where 
he  remained  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Restoration.     Here   his  wife  died  in  childbed  in 

•  Here  also  the  Iste  Jeremy  Denliiain  lived  for  many  yean, 
uid  ns  occuslamed  to  point  out  Ihe  nrden,  to  ^iteia,  a>  t^M 
iq  whicti  MUlon  had  frequenlly  vaUlsd. 
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1653  :  to  ihe  same  hoiiae  (hreo  years  kicr  he  brought 
m  second  partner,  and  rrom  the  eame  house  followed 
her,  cl3'in<r  under  similar  circumstances,  also  to  the 
grave.  His  twenty-lhird  aon net,  that  'On  his  de- 
ceased  Wife,'  sliowa  how  deeply  her  loss  had  sunk 
intf)  his  mind  ;  — 

"  Melhoiffiht  I  saw  my  Ule  espoused  saini 

DrCHJjhl  ID  mo,  likfl  Alccstb,  fraiD  Ihe  mre, 


dfr™,a 


ler  slnd  husbsod  gc 


Id-bed  U 


PiiriBc^ilion  in  (be  aid  Ian  r^  u 

And  hiK'li  an  ye(  mce  more  I  Inist  to  hnve 

Full  Bight  ofrier  in  Hfhv'ii  wllhoul  restraini, 

Came,  ypsIoiI  nil  in  while,  pore  as  her  mind : 
Her  face  was  leil'd,  vel  Lo  my  rnncied  siRht, 
Lnvc,  sweetiJeiUi  goodness  in  her  person  imlii'd 

Sn  clear  na  in  no  face  vilh  more  delight, 
But  oh,  S9  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 
I  wnk'd,  site  fled, and  duy  broughl  back  my  night." 

To  feel  the  full  pathos  of  the  last  line,  we  must. 
member  that  Mihon  was  novr  blind.  He  had  been 
warned  by  his  physicians  several  years  before, 
whilst  engaged  in  one  of  his  great  political  tracts 
that  ho  must  desist,  or  be  would  lose  his  sight 
His  duly  would  not,  he  thought,  permit  him  to  desist 
and  so  the  prediction  was  verified. 

At  the  Restoration  Milton  withdrew  from  the  im' 
ponding  siorm  by  taking  shelter  in  secrecy  with  a 
rriend  in  RartholomMW  Close  ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
a  mock  funeral  wae  got  up,  so  imminent  was  his 
danger  considered.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1659, 
his  books  were  burnt  hy  the  public  hangman  (an  act 
inevery  way  worlliy  of  the  prince  who  had  Cromwell'- 
mouldering  bones  taken  up  and  exposed  on  a  sea 
fold):  in  lhr»o  days  after,  however,  the  Act  o 
Indemnity  appeared,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that 
he  was  relieved  from  danger.  If  the  fact  were  so, 
his  apprehension  afterwards  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  form  only.  At  all  events,  he  was  appre- 
hended, but  discharged  on  payment  of  exorbitant  fees. 
Milh>u  referred  to  this  period  when  he  described 
himself  as  having  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues, 
and  with  darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round : 
Richardson,  indeed,  says  "  he  lived  under  continual 
terror  of  assassination."  In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  Milton,  whoso  mind  appears  to 
have  boon  somewhat  changeable  as  regarded  his 
residences,  lived  first  in  Holbom,  near  Red  Lion 
Fields ;  then  in  Jewin  Street,  where  he  married 
his  third  wife ;  and  lastly  in  Artillery  Walk,  leading 
to  Bunhill  Fiflds,  where  he  ended  his  "  mortal 
pilgrimage."  When  the  plague  began  in  London,  in 
1665,  Elwood,  the  Quaker,  who  acted  occasionally 
as  his  secretary,  took  a  house  for  him  at  Chalfont, 
in  Btickinghamsbire,  "  a  pretty  box,"  aa  ho  called  it. 
Here  Elwood  visited  him  one  day  ;  and  "after  some 
common  discourses,"  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
"  had  passed  beiwoen  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript 
of  his,  which  being  brought,  he  delivered  to  me, 
bidding  me  take  it  home  wiih  me,  and  read  it  at  my 
leisure  ;  and  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him, 
with  my  judgment  thereupon.  When  I  came  home, 
and  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found  that  it  was  that 
excellent  poem  which  he  entitled  '  Paradise  Lost.' " 
At  Chalfont,  also,  '  Paradise  Regained'  is  supposed 
to  hare  heen  entirely  written.     When  the  danger 


from  infection  hail  ceased,  Milion  returned  to  Buti- 
hill  Fields  ;  and  here  he  published  his  great  poem. 
At  the  door  of  this  house  he  used  to  sit  in  warm 
sunny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  clad  in  a 
coarse  gray  coat ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  his  rooms, 
receive  the  visits  of  the  numerous  distinguished 
persons  who  came  to  see  and  converse  with  him. 
His  domestic  habits  were  still,  as  they  had  always 
been,  "  those  of  a  sober  and  temperate  student  Of 
wine  or  any  strong  liquors  he  drank  little.  In  his 
diet  he  was  rarely  influenced  by  delicacy  of  choice  ; 
illustrating  his  own  admirable  rule, 

'  The  rule  of '  Not  too  much,'  by  tcinperancr  laoQlit, 
In  what  thou  eal'st  and  drinlt'st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourisbuwat,  not  gliittonous  delight.' 

He  once  delighted  in  walking  and  using  exercise, 
and  appears  to  have  amused  himself  in  botanical  pur- 
suits; but,  after  he  was  confined  by  age  and  blindness, 
he  had  a  machine  to  swing  in  for  the  preservation 
of  his  health.  In  summer  he  rested  in  bed  from 
nine  to  four ;  in  winter  to  five.  If  at  these  hours 
he  was  not  disposed  to  rise,  he  had  a  person  by  his 
bed-side  to  read  to  him.  When  he  first  rose,  he 
heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  commonly 
studied  till  twelve )  then  used  some  exfj'cise  fur  an 
hour ;  then  dined  ;  afterwards  played  on  the  organ 
or  baas  viol,  and  either  sang  himself  or  made  bis 
wife  sing,  who,  he  said,  had  a  good  voice,  but  no 
ear.  Itis related  that  when  educating  bis  nephews, 
he  had  made  them  songsters,  and  sing  from  thotime 
they  were  with  him.  No  poet,  it  may  be  observed, 
has  more  frequently  or  more  powerfully  commended 
the  charms  of  music  than  Milton.  He  wished  per* 
haps  to  rival,  and  he  has  successfully  rivalled,  the 
sweetest  descriptions  of  a  favorite  bard,  whom  the 
melting  voice  appears  to  have  often  enchanted,  the 
tender  Petrarch.  After  his  regular  indulgence  in 
musical  relaxation,  he  studied  till  six  i  then  enter- 
tained his  visiters  tiO  eight ;  then  enjoyed  a  light  sup- 
per ;  and  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water, 
retired  to  bed." 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674,  the  great 
poet  died :  so  serene  was  his  departure,  that  the 
attendants  in  the  room  at  the  time  were  nnawaro 
of  the  precise  moment.  He  was  buried  next  to  his 
father,  in  the  chancel  of  Cripplegate  Church.  A 
marble  bust,  by  Bacon,  with  a  tablet  beneath,  was 
erected  in  the  middle  aisle  by  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Whitbread.  The  bed  on  which  he 
died  was  presented  to  the  poet  Akenside,  who. 
we  need  hardly  say,  treasured  it  as  a  most  precious 
gift. 

The  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy  ;  and  when  the 
Romans  had  tasted  the  richer  flavor  of  the  apricot 
the  peach,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the 
orange,  they  contented  themselves  with  applying 
to  bU  those  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of 
apple,  discriminating  ihem  from  each  other  by  tht 
additional  epilhet  of  their  country.— Cifift on. 

Many  seem  to  entertain  a  secret  abhorrence  fer 
the  retired  walks  of  life.  To  bo  known  is  their 
most  anxious  wish.  Some  prefer  even  an  infamous 
notoriety,  to  a  virtuous  and  honorable  obscurity. 
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SNOW-CRYSTALS. 


The  comparison  of  snow  I 

Kxxciii.  22.  iiiinht  suggest  a  reference  to  the 
^xiremiily  diversified  and  very  beautiful  forms  of 
l!ie  crystals  of  which  tbe  (lakes  of  snow  are  com- 
posed.  When  the  air  is  calm  and  ihe  cold  intense, 
ns  in  ihe  arctic  regions,  tlieso  crystals  are  observed 
in  the  most  extensive  variety,  and  in  the  most  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  forms  ;  and  as  tbe  extreme  north 
was  considered  as  ihe  great  storehouse,  so  to  speak, 
of  cold  and  of  ail  the  phenomena  which  cold  pro- 
duces, one  might  venture  w  suspect  a  reference  to 
the  polar  regions  as  to  tbe  "  treasures  of  ihe  snow." 
Caplaiti  Scoresby,  who  gave  much  attention  to  this 
and  other  arctic  phenomena,  has  figured  ninety-six 
varieties  of  these  crystals,  and  we  have  caused  part 
of  his  reprcsenCaiion  to  ba  copied.  He  divides  all 
tlie  forms  into  tivo  principal  classes,  for  the  de- 
scription of  wliich  we  may  refer  to  his  work.  If  we 
inighl  venture  to  suppose  that  the  Alhichtv  re- 
ferred Job  to  such  things  as  affording  evidence  of  his 
wisdom  and  power,  we  should  perceive  a  peculiar 
beauty  in  such  a  reference,  from  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
amination of  these  crystals  conveyed  exacily  this 
impression  to  ihe  mind  of  Captain  Scoresby.  He 
Huys  :  "  The  extreme  beauty  and  endless  variety  of 
tiie  microscopic  objects  perceived  in  the  animal  and 


vegetable  kingdoms,  arc  perhaps  fully  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  in  both  particulars  of  beauty  and  va- 
riety, by  the  ctjstal  of  snow.  The  principal  con- 
figurations are  the  stelliform  and  hexagonal ;  though 
almost  every  variety  of  shape  of  which  tlie  generating 
angles  of  60°  and  120°  are  susceptible,  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years'  observation,  be  discovered. 
Some  of  the  general  varieties  in  (he  figures  of  the 
crystals  may  be  referred  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  but  the  particular  and  endless  modification  of 
similar  classes  of  crystals,  can  only  be  refened  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  First  Great  Cause,  whose 
works,  even  the  most  minute  and  evanescent,  and  in 
regions  the  most  remote  from  human  observation,  are 
altogether  admirable." 


Ihoustrv. — There  is  no  art  or  science  tbat  is  too 
difficutl  for  industry  to  attain  to ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  makes  a  man  understood  and  valued  in 
all  countries  and  by  all  nations ;  it  is  the  philosopher's 
slone,  that  turns  all  metals,  and  even  stones,  into 
gold,  and  suffers  not  want  to  break  into  its  dwelling; 
it  is  the  nortli-west  passage,  that  brings  the  merchant's 
ship  as  soon  to  him  as  he  can  desire.  In  a  word,  it 
conquers  all  enemies,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pay 
contribution. 
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Thb  inunense  variety  or  txiata  which  crowd  ihe  wa- 
ters of  China  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
that  have  eyea,  and  those  without  them.  To  the 
fonneT  class  belong  the  military  and  trading  junks 
that  navigate  the  "  great  sea."  They  are  nearly  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  moon,  and  as  clumsy  a  craft  as 
could  well  be  contrived,  having  stems  at  least  thirty 
4eet  above  the  water,  and  bows  the  third  of  that 
height.  The  Emperor  not  only  affords  no  encourage- 
ment to  improvement,  but  actually  discourages  it,  in 
the  exaction  of  foreign  port  duties  from  junks  con- 
structed on  improved  principles.  These  vescls  have 
always  a  great  eye  painted  on  each  side  of  the  bows. 
This  usage  had  ils  origin  probably  in  some  supersti- 
tion. If  a  Chinaman  is  questioned  as  to  its  cause, 
his  reply  is,  "  Have  eye,  can  see,  can  saavey  ;  no 
have  eye,  no  can  see,  no  can  saavey." 

The  crafl  used  upon  the  Inland  waters  of  China 
vary  from  the  rudely  constructed  junk,  down  to  the 
small  "  Sanpan."  There  are  boats  appropriated  to 
pleasure  parlies  called  "  Hwa-chow,"  i.  e.  a  flower- 
boat  :  they  are  frequently  occupied  by  the  wealthy 
classes  in  summer  evenings,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
stationary ;  being  moored  together  in  rows,  secured 
by  strong  hempen  cables. 

The  material  used  in  building  boats  in  China  is 
oak  and  teak  :  very  little  iron  or  copper  is  used,  the 
bolts,  knees,  and  stanchions  being  composed  entire- 
ly of  wood,  as  well  as  their  ponderous  anchors.  The 
seams  are  all  secured  or  payed  (a  nautical  term)  with 
chioam,  which  is  a  strong  while  substance  like  mor- 
tar, made  from  the  Chinam  tree  :  it  much  resembles 
putty  ;  becomes  as  firm  aa  ruck,  and  never  starts, 
and  the  seams  thus  secured  by  it  are  perfectly  safe 
and  water-tight.  The  deck-planks  of  Chinese  boats 
are  never  secured,  although  well  contrived  and  dove- 
tailed into  one  another  :  they  are  made  to  take  up  at 
pleasure,  as  underneath  are  kept  all  the  cnliiiary 
Utensils,  spare  cordage,  and  apparatus  required.  j 

The  masts  are  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  sails  of 
ratan  sewn  together,  aiid  fastened  to  bamboo  joints 


running  parallel,  so  that  the  sails  open  in 
of  a  fan,  and  ctm  be  reefed  at  pleasure  by  closing  any 
of  the  joints,  each  angle  having  a  rope  or  sheet  at- 
tached which  joins  on  to  one  which  can  be  belayed 
at  pleasure  or  held  in  the  hand.  The  rudder  is  a  large 
unwieldy  affair,  universally  perforated  with  small 
holes,  which  may  be  aet  down  as  a  wonder  for  the 
wise. 

The  river  craA,  and  small  boats  particularly,  are 
generally  propelled  by  sculling,  a  method  which  is 
made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  number  of  boats 
always  in  motion.  This  scull,  which  is  usually  of  a 
large  size,  moves  on  a  pivot  fixed  a{i  and  lashed 
securely  on  one  side,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
Chinese  perform  this  operation  confirme  the  old  pro- 
verb that  "  Practice  makes  perfect ;"  for  the  boat  is 
made  to  dart  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  a  line  as 
direct  as  any  well-managed  sailing  vessel  could  pur- 
sue. In  the  small  sanpan  and  tanka  boats,  which 
are  managed  chiefly  by  females,  in  addition  to  the 
scull  named,  a  girl  sits  forward  and  rows  with  a 
small  scull  fastened  to  a  kind  of  thole-pin,  or  the 
BCidler  manages  it  with  the  foot. 


On  the  canals  and  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  oara 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  sculls.  Mr.  Davis,  in 
"  The  Chinese,"  thus  describes  them  : — "  The  oars 
which  they  occasionally  use  towards  the  head  o( 
their  boats,  besides  the  scull  abaft,  are  rather  short, 
with  broad  blades.  These  are  suspended  with  a  loop 
on  a  strong  peg  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  there  is 
an  advantage  in  its  not  being  always  necessary  to 
unship  them,  as,  when  useless,  they  are  drawn  by 
the  water  close  to  the  vessel's  side,  without  any  re- 
tarding effect.  There  is  besides  no  friction,  nor  any 
noise  in  a  rullock,  and  no  encumbrance  of  ears  with- 
in the  boat." 

The  interior  accommodations  and  flitings  up  of 
Chinese  boats  show  great  ingeiiuity,  and  arc  adapted 
in  every  way  to  comfort.  Large  coverings  or  awn- 
ings stretch  fore  and  aft,  made  (if  bamboos  and  ml-  . 

and  consist  of  several  divisions,  which  can  be 
removed  either  altogether  or  separately  at  pleasure  : 
they  are  quite  impervious  to  the  raya  of  the  sun     la 
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the  large  chop  and  ftower  boKta  there  is  a  complete 
upper  deck,  which  is  again  covered  in  with  an  awn- 
ing :  it  communicates  with  the  iulerioc  of  the  boat  by 
■hurt  steps. 

The  interiors  of  the  flower  and  hoppo  boats  are 
very  tasteful ;  indeed,  they  may  be  campared  to  float- 
ing pavilions  :  they  are  beautifully  painted,  and  car- 
peted, or  have  a  fine  floor-cloth  of  the  Chinese  mana- 
facture  ;  lutiiced  windows,  containing  exotic  shrubs 
and  flowers,  make  the  iiiteriur  quite  light ;  the  large 
lanterns  are  hung  in  front,  and  the  rear  ia  fitted  up 
with  atkind  of  altar  where  the  Joes  (the  Chinese 
deity)  ia  placed.  The  large  boats  are  divided  into 
two  or  three  compartments,  one  being  dedicated  to 
culinary  purposes,  the  others  as  sleeping  and  sitting 
rooms,  and  where  every  cumfort  is  enjoyed  the  same 
as  ill  a  house  on  shore.  Mr.  Davis  thus  describes 
one  more  particularly ; — "  The  travelling  barges  used 
by  mandarins  and  opulent  persons  afford  a  degree 
of  comfort  and  accominodalion  quite  unknown  in 
boats  nf  the  same  description  elsewhere  ;  but  it  must 
be  repeated,  (hat  speed  is  a  quality  which  they  do  not 
possess.  The  roof  is  not  leas  than  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  the  principal  accommodations  con- 
sist of  an  ante-room  at  the  head  for  servants,  a  sit- 
ting-room about  the  centre  of  the  boat,  and  a  sleep- 
ing apartment  and  closet  aball.  All  the  cooking 
goes  on  upon  the  high  overhanging  stem,  where  the 
crew  also  are  accommodated.  There  are  gangways 
of  boards  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  which  serve 


AccommodstioD.  Bargs. 
for  poling  it  along  the  shallows,  by  means  of  very 
long  and  light  bamboos,  and  which  also  allow  of  the 
servants  and  crew  passing  from  head  to  stem  without 
incommoding  the  inmates.  The  better  boats  are 
very  well  lit  by  glass  windows  at  the  aides,  or  by 
the  thin  interior  laminae  of  oyster-shells.  Others 
have  transparent  pafer  or  gauze,  on  which  are  paint- 
ed flowers,  birds,  and  other  devices,  while  the  par- 
titions, or  bulk -heads,  of  the  apartments  are  varnish- 
ed and  gilded.  The  decks  or  floors  of  the  cabins 
remove  in  square  compartments,  and  admit  of  all  the 
baggage  being  stowed  away  in  the  hold.  Everything 
in  their  river  boats  is  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  this 
habit  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  their  general 
neglect  of  cleanliness  in  their  houses  on  shore, 
which  have  not  the  same  ready  access  to  water,  and 
are  besides  often  very  ill  drained.  In  short,  their 
travelling  barges  are  as  much  superior  to  the  crank 
and  rickety  budgerows  of  India,  as  our  European 
ships  are  to  the  seajunks  of  the  Chinese,  who  seem 
to  have  reserved  all  their  ingenuity  for  their  river 
craft,and  to  have  afforded  as  liule  encouragement  as 
possible  to  maritime  or  foreign  adventure." 

The  trading  junks  are  very  unwieldy,  and  having 
rery  little  keel,  beaides  being  so  blufl*  in  the  stem 
and  stem,  will  only  sail  before  the  wind,  therefore 


they  perform  their  voyages  alternately  with  the  S.W. 
and  N.E.  monsoons.  One  of  these  boats  is  describ- 
ed as  follows  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  "  Sketches  of 
China :" — "  The  moat  remarkable  objects  that  atmck 
UB  here  wore  some  enormous  large  aalt-junks,  of  t 
very  singular  shape,  approaching  to  a  crescent,  with 
stems  at  least  thirty  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  bows 
thai  were  two-thirds  of  that  height.  They  had  '  bri^ 
lides,'  that  is,  were  varnished  over  the  natural  wood 
without  painting,  a  very  common  style  in  China." 

The  boats  called  "  Tsau-chuen,"  and  used  on  the 
grand  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  grain,  are  very 
erous :  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  one 
thousand  belonging  to  the  government :  they  average 
about  two  thousand  peculs,  or  above  a  hundred  Ions, 
but  being  fiat-bottomed,  and  very  high  out  of  the 
water,  tliey  have  the  appearance  of  a  much  greater 
capacity. 

The  small  "  Sanpan,"  or  funily-boat,  are  by  far  the 

ist  numerous.  Of  this  description  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  upwards  of  forty  thousand  on  the  Canton 
river  near  the  city,  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  These  boats  are 
!giUar1y  licensed  by  government.  The  husband 
finds  employment  on  shore,  while  the  wife  has  charge 
of  the  floadng  domicile.  These  women  seek  a  main* 
nee  in  carrying  passengers  to  the  neighboring 
places.  The  cleanliness  of  their  boats  is  remarkable. 
The  late  Dr.  Morrison,  speaking  of  this  tribe  of 
people  (Tao-hoo),  who  at  Canton  live  entirely  in 
boats,  says  :■ — ■"  They  were  originally  fishermen,  who 
came  from  the  south  to  Canton.  They  seem  to  have 
been  named  from  the  figure  of  their  boala  reaembling 
an  egg."  These  boats  -are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length.  Some  of  the  old  accounts  of  Can- 
ton say,  that  "  on  the  river  live  many  thousand  soids, 
who  never  were  penniiied  to  come  on  shore,"  and 
these  are  descendants  of  Tartars.  The  people  who 
live  in  boats  originally  came  from  the  south,  snd 
being  a  foreign  race,  were  not  permitted  to  dwell  on 
shore  ;  but  most  of  the  distinoions  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  were  removed  by  the  Emperor 
Keen-lung,  under  the  influence  of  general  principles 
of  equity. 

The  chop-boaU  are  employed  as  lighters  in  trans- 
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giTting  cargoes  up  and  down  the  river,  to  and  from 
reign  veesels  at  Whampoa. 

The  mandarin  boats,  or  revenue  cuUera,  are  very 
fast  craft,  and  besides  masts  and  sails,  pull  Mteeit  or 
sixteen  oars  of  a  side  ;  they  have  from  eighty  to  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  men,  soldiers ;  their  round 
ahields  are  placed  round  the  outside  gunwale,  and 
bare  a  picturesque  appearance  :  there  is  a  poop  sft, 
corered  in  with  handsome  ratan  awning,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  mandarin  and  oflicers  ;  a  mounted 
gun  is  fitted  forward  in  the  stem  of  iho  boat,  and 
forms  the  only  piece  of  ordnance.  The  crew  are 
armed  with  matchlocks  aod  javelins,  also  bows  and 
arrows.  These  mandarin  boats  greatly  oppress  the 
lower  orders  in  the  "  Sanpans,"  taking  away  from 
them  money  or  any  present  they  may  have  received 
from  a  foreign  ship  :  it  is  a  process  called  "  squeez- 
ing," and  should  the  party  make  any  resistance,  they 
get  very  roughly  handled. 


ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD. 

AltBohoh  ordinarily,  for  the  due  sustenance  of 
the  vital  powers,  it  is  necessary  that  supplies  of  food 
should  be  periodicity  administered,  yet  the  power 
of  abstaining  from  sources  of  nourishment  has  been 
aometimes  possessed  to  a  great  extent.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  has  been  excited,  from  a  remote 
period  even  to  the  present  tiroes,  by  cases  in  which 
life  has  been  said  to  hare  been  protracted  during  i 
traordinary  long  periods  without  the  aid  of  food  ;  and 
the  annals  of  England  and  of  other  countries  abound 
with  such  narrations.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Cicvly  de  Ridgeway,  who  was  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
fasted  forty  days.  This,  as  is  slated  in  a  record  pre- 
served in  the  Tower,  being  attributed  to  miraculous 
agency,  she  was  pardoned.  One  John  Scot,  be- 
ing inrolved  in  debt,  took  sanctuary  at  Holyrood, 
where  he  fasted  for  thirty  days.  The  rumor  of  this 
reaching  the  king's  ears,  the  man  was  placed  under 
surveillance  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  again  faatei' 
for  the  space  of  thirty-two  days.  He  was  set  at  lib 
erty,  and,  repairing  to  Rome,  exhibited  his  powers  of 
abstinence  to  Clement  VII.  In  !&03,  James  Roberts, 
a  surgeon,  published,  "  with  the  king's  privilege," 
"A  true  and  admirable  historie  of  a  mayden  of  Con- 
Bolens,  in  the  province  of  Poiciiers,  that,  for  the 
space  of  three  yean  and  more,  hath  lived,  and  yet 
doth  [hve],  without  receiving  either  meat  or  drinke, 
of  whom  his  majesiy  in  person  hath  had  the  view, 
and  (by  his  command)  his  best  and  chiefestphiailiana 
have  tryed  all  means  to  find  whether  this  fast  or  ab- 
stinence be  by  deceit  or  no." 

The  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  Ixvii.,  con- 
tain a  full  account  of  the  case  of  Janet  M'Leod,  who 
swallowed  nothing  but  a  little  water  for  four  years. 
Although  the  evidence  upon  which  many  cases  are 
based  seems  aatiafactory,  yet,  when  the  facia  related 
so  entirely  pass  the  bounds  of  credibility,  wo  are  jus- 
tified in  rejecting  tbem.  This  is  seen  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner  in  the  case  of  Anne  Moore,  ihc  fnwing 


of  Tutbury.  i  uis  woman  pretended  to  hara 
lived  some  years  without  food,  and  hod  been  sub- 
jected to  a  watching  by  her  skeptical  neighbors, 
from  which  ordeal  she  came  out  triumphantly.  Her 
credit  now  firmly  established,  crowds  visit«d  her 
from  all  parts,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  place  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  fundn,  resulting 
from  the  fees  she  charged  for  admission  into  her 
apartment.     Yet,  after  all,  this  woman,  when  submit- 

'  '  second  well-concerted  system  of  watching, 
1  by  persons  of  the  first  respectability,  con- 
fessed the  imposture,  and  admitted  thai  her  friends 
had  from  time  to  time  clandestinely  su[^iiod  her 
with  small  portions  of  food.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  marvellous  casns 
were  also  impositions.  But  yet  there  is  as  little 
doubt  that  persons  have  been  known  to  pass  an  im- 
mense period  without  food,  especially  if  ihey  have 
had  access  lo  tnoistnre,  which  seems  to  have  a  wtm- 
derful  power  in  assisting  the  endurance  of  privatton- 
Thus  Anne  Moore  herself  indubitably  faatej  nine 
days  while  under  her  last  surveillance,  fjo,  too, 
many  accounts  we  have  of  persons  buried  by  snow 
or  other  accidents  confirm  the  latter  part  of  the  ob- 
servation. Elizabeth  Woodcock,  to  whom  this  ca- 
lamity occurred,  near  Cambridge,  supported  life  for 
eight  days  by  sucking  portions  of  the  snow  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  A  young  man,  confined  in  a 
coal-pit  by  a  burst  of  water,  remained  there  undis- 
covered for  twelve  days ;  and  a  woman,  who  lost  her 
way  in  a  coal-pit,  preserved  life  for  three  days  by 
means  of  her  own  milk,  and  for  fifteen  other  days 
upon  water.  In  experiments  instituted  by  Redi,  he 
found  that  fowls  deprived  of  all  food,  solid  or  fluid, 
died  on  the  ninth  day,  while  one  to  which  he  gave 
wsl«r  lived  to  the  twentieth  day. 

Persons  subject  lo  various  diseases  can  occasion- 
ally bear  the  diminution  of  food  to  a  great  extent, 
but  it  is  in  those  who  are  the  victims  of  hypochon- 
dria or  insanity  that  this  is  seen  in  the  most  remark- 
able degree. 

Dr,  Willan  records  the  case  of  a  yonng  man  who 
for  sixty-one  days  took  no  other  food  than  water  to 
which  a  little  orange  juice  was  ai^ded.  This  person, 
as  well  SB  a  hypochondriac  cited  by  Doebel,  who 
fasted  forty  days,  died  soon  after  a  return  to  food. 
Fonteau  mentions  a  madman  who  took  nothing  for 
forty-seven  days  but  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  per 
diem,  and  for  thirty-eight  of  these  days  remained  in 
the  same  position.  Dr.  Francis  relates  the  case  of 
a  negro  woman,  who,  believing  herself  the  subject  of 
Obi  magic,  refused  all  sustenance  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  lime  she  only  took  two  cups  of  water 
slightly  medicated  with  wine. 

Famine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  horrible  form  in  which 
death  can  maie  its  approaches.  The  narrations  of 
I  the  dreadful  sufferings  endured  from  shipwrecks, 
sieges,  and  famines,  are  but  too  familiar.  A  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  powers  is  followed  by  wild  delirium 
and  restlessness,  during  which  ihe  most  powerfid  in- 
stincts of  nature  have  been  so  disregard eil,  that  & 
mother  has  been  known  lo  devour  her  offspring'. 
Stupor  and  coma  close  the  terrible  scene,  'i'lie  du- 
ration of  life  under  such  circumstances   varirs  in 
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different  indivicluals,  being  usutUy  short  Iq  propor- 
tion to  the  youth  and  robustness  of  the  frame  ;  and 
thus,  as  Dr.  Paris  observes,  Dante  was  true  to  na- 
ture when,  in  picturing  the  fate  of  Count  Ugolino  and 
his  sons,  he  represents  the  unhappy  parent  as  sur- 
viving his  children  for  some  days.  Women,  too,  are 
thus  able  lo  support  abstinence  longer  than  men ; 
most  of  the  reported  cases  of  long  abstinence  hare 
occurred  in  woraen.  Terrible  as  is  this  description 
of  death,  it  has  been  someliines  encountered  for  the 
purposes  of  suipide.  In  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Acad.  Roy.  de  Med.,"  cases  are  recorded  of  persons 
thus  persisting  for  an  immense  period,  until  iheir  ob- 
ject was  accomplished.  Diit  perhaps  the  most  de- 
termined case  on  record  is  that  of  Viterbi,  a  Corsican, 
who,  condemned  lo  die  for  a  murder  of  which  he 
declaredhiniBelf  innocent,  resolved  thus  lo  terminate 
his  existence.  Although,  during  the  first  few  days, 
he  suffered  the  greatest  torment  from  hunger,  he  ro- 
sialed  the  meals,  &.c.  which  were  offered  him,  and 
continued  calmly  to  await  and  record  in  a  journal  his 
approaching  end.  This  was  delayed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  hia  yielding,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  the 
tormenting  thirst  which  assailed  him  (a  constant 
symptom  in  those  suffering  from  starvation),  and 
drinking  a  little  wine.  He  lingered  on,  posaessef 
of  his  mental  faculties  until  the  twenty-first  day, 
when  he  expired. 

The  ancient  physicians  held  the  highest  opinion 
of  iho  powers  of  abstinence  in  producing  longevity 
and  in  curing  disease,  an  opinion  in  which  many 
modema  have  coincided  ;  the  longevity  of  ihe  early 
Christians,  who  retired  from  persecution  into  ' 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  primitive  saints 
hermits,  who  lived  with  such  frugality,  has  been 
ollen  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  many  consider  that 
however  desirable  during  ihe  existence  of  acute  dis- 
ease, abstinence  too  rigid  in  its  obseri'ance  or  loo 
long  in  its  duration  may  be  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief when  the  body  is  in  health.  One  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  abstinence,  or  rather  of  temperance 
in  living,  speaking,  as  he  did,  with  all  the  force  de- 
rived from  practical  experience,  was  the  Venf 
nobleman  Louis  Cornnio,  who  lived  in  the  siitteenih 
century.  By  his  voluptuous  course  of  life,  he  had 
brought  himself  to  such  a  state  that,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  his  physicians  announced  to  him  that  without 
a  thorough  change  in  his  mode  of  living  hta  days 
would  indeed  bo  short.  With  a  determination  which 
nothing  could  shake,  he  at  onco  commenced  the 
abridgment  of  his  daily  food,  until  he  had  reduced 
to  a  most  insignificant  quantity.  In  proportion  as  I 
did  this,  he  found  his  health,  strength,  and  spirits  im- 
prove, and  lived  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  faculty 
to  the  advanced  age  of  a  century.  Convinced  of  the 
immense  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  regimen,  he 
composed  three  or  four  little  treatises  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  warmly  recommends  its  adoption : 
he  writes  sensibly,  contending  only  for  the  principle 
of  abstomiouaness,  and  not  for  the  exact  mode  and 
degree  which  he  himself  had  employed.  In  his  later 
publications  he  rejoices  in  the  benefit  his  advice  had 
conferred  upon  many.  Not  only  did  he  find  his 
bodily  health  improve,  but  also  ihe  disposition  of  his 
18 


mind.     When  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  urged  by 

his  friends  and  physicians,  he  increased  his  food  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  per  diem,  but  soon  per- 
ceived the  ill  effects  upon  his  health  and  temper, 
which  were  at  once  removed  by  recurring  lo  hiti 
spare  diet.  Writing  at  this  period,  he  reprobates  the 
opinion  that  old  age  is  little  belter  than  death,  and 
shows  how  actively  he  passes  the  day  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  arts,  and  in  laboring  to  inform  hia  fe1iow-ciii< 
zens  upon  various  points  relating  to  their  interests. 
He  congratulates  himself  upon  the  serenity  ofmind 
he  had  arrived  at,  which  elevated  him  above  all  grov- 
elling contemplations.     Hia  cheerfulness  was  con- 

, ;  "  Then  how  gay,  pleasant,  and  good-humored 

I,"  ha  writes  ;  and  again,  "At  my  present  age  of 
eighty-three,  I  have  been  able  lo  write  a  very  enter- 

'ng  comedy,  abounding  with  innocent  mirth  and 
pleaaani  jests."  The  late  Mr.  Abcmethy  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Comaro,  and,  we  believe,  reprinted 
his  little  work.  Dr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  observes 
that  an  exemption  from  pestilential  diseases  by  reason 
of  abstemionsness  becomes  sometimes  national.  Thus 
the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  warm  climates  are  observed,  by  their  abstemi- 

lesa  from  spirituous  liquors  and  tlieir  retention 
of  a  spare  diet,  to  escape  dangers  to  which  the 
British,  more  plethoric  in  their  habits  of  body,  and 
less  careful  in  their  mode  of  living,  have  frequently 
fallen  victims  in  great  numbers. 

In  persons  rescued  from  impending  starvation,  the 
greatest  care  is  required  in  administering  food.  Many 
lives,  which  might  have  been  saved,  have  been  lost 
by  rashness  in  ihta  respect.  All  solid  food  must  at 
first  be  avoided,  and  especially  milk,  which,  solidify- 
ing in  the  stomach,  is  of  difficult  and  slow  digestion. 
A  Uitle  thickened  broth  only  should  bo  given  every 
few  hours.  Mr.  Hunter  found  by  experiment  ihat 
animals  enfeebled  by  abstinence  maintain  their  tem- 
perature with  difficulty,  and  thus  the  cautious  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  gentle  friction  should  nol  be 

CoNTF.MPOHANEOus  AppLAUsE. — Great  raiuda  had 
rather  deserve  contemporaneous  applause,  without  ob- 
taining it,  than  obtain,  without  deserving  it;  if  it  follow 
them,  it  is  well,  but  they  will  not  deviate  to  follow  it. 
Milton  neither  aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even  ex- 
pected it ;  but  [to  use  his  own  words)  his  high  am- 
bition was  "  lo  leave  something  so  written  10  after 
ages,  that  they  should  not  willingly  let  il  die,"  And 
Cato  finely  observed,  he  would  much  rather  that  pos- 
terity should  inquire  why  no  statues  were  erected  lo 
him,  than  why  they  were. 

Dupes  to  Oubselves. — We  are  all  greater  dupos 
to  our  own  weakness  than  to  the  skill  of  others  ;  and 
the  successes  gained  over  us  by  the  designing  are 
usually  nothing  more  than  the  prey  taken  from  th'ise 
very  snares  we  have  laid  ourselves.  One  man  falls 
by  his  ambition,  another  by  his  perfidy,  a  third  by 
his  avarice,  and  a  fourth  by  his  lust :  what  are  these 
but  so  many  nets,  watched  indeed  by  the  fowler,  but 
woven  by  the  victim  T 
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THE  JACKAL,  OR  TSCHAKKAL. 

This  animal  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  color  above, 
whiiish  below,  thigha  and  legs  yellow,  ears  ruddy, 
muzzle  very  poinlecl,  latl  reaching  hardly  to  the  heel 
(properly  so  called).  The  colors  sometimes  vary, 
and  the  back  and  sides  are  described  by  Mr.  Bennett 
as  of  mixed  grey  and  black,  and  as  abruptly  and 
atrikingly  distinguished  from  the  deep  and  uniform 
tawny  ofthe  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs.  The  head 
nearly  of  the  same  mixed  shade  with  the  upper  surface 
ofthe  body.  It  inhabits  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Cuvier  says  that  jackals  are  met  with 
from  India  and  the  environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Guinea,  but  thai  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  all  of 
the  same  species.  Their  habits  gregarious,  hunting 
in  packs,  and  the  pests  ofthe  countries  where  they  are 
found,  and  where  they  burrow  in  the  earth.  In  their 
buntings  the  jackals  will  frequently  attack  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  but  the  smaller  animals  and  poultry  are 
their  roost  frequent  prey.  Their  cry  is  very  peculiar 
and  piercing.  Captain  Beechey  notices  it  as  having 
something  rather  appalling  when  heard  for  the  6rsi 
time  at  night ;  and  he  remarks,  that  as  they  usually 
come  in  packs,  the  Itrst  shriek  which  is  uttered  is 
always  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus.  "  We  hardly 
know,"  continues  the  Captain, "  a  sound  which  partakes 
less  of  harmony  than  that  which  is  at  present  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  indeed  the  sudden  burst  of  the  answering 
long-protractedscream,  succeeding  immediately  to  the 
opening  note,  is  scarcely  less  impressire  than  the  roll 
of  the  diunder-clap  immediately  afler  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  effect  of  this  music  is  very  much  increased 
when  the  first  note  is  heard  in  the  distance  (^  circum- 
stance which  ollen  occursi,  and  the  answering  yell 
bursis  out  from  sovemt  points  at  once,  within  a  few 


yards  or  feet  of  the  place  where  the  auditors  are  sleep- 

ing." 

The  jackal  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 

writings.       "  The    Hebrew    word    shaal,  rendered 

'  fox'  in  the  old  Teslamenl,  is  now  generally  agreed 
Asamtns).  Thla 
as  sometliing  be- 
I  some  naturalists 
wolf-fox.'  It  is 
The  upper  part 
darker  n 


to  be,  in  most  cases,  the  jackal  (car 
animal  is  well  enough  depictured 
tween  the  wolf  and  ilie  fox,  whence 
are  disposed  to  describe  it  as  '  the 
about  the  size  of  the  former  animal. 
of  the  body  is  of  a  dirty  yelli 


upon  the  back  and  sides ;  and  the  under  parts  are 
while.  The  jackals  associate  together  like  the  wolves, 
and  form  large  packs,  sometimes,  in  Palestine,  of 
about  two  or  three  hundred  ;  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  fox,  which  is  not  gregarious.  In  such  packs, 
ihey  prowl  at  night  in  search  of  prey,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  carrion,  to  obtain  which  ihey  approach 
to  the  towns  and  villages,  and  sometimes  enter  and 
prowl  about  the  streets  when  ihey  can  gain  admittance. 
In  some  towns,  large  numbers  remain  concealed 
during  the  day,  in  holes  and  corners,  which  they 
leave  at  night  to  scour  the  streets  in  search  of  food. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  secure  the  graves  of  the 
recently  dead  wiihgieat  care,  to  prevent  ihecorpsefrom 
being  disinterred  and  devoured  by  these  animals. 
The  howlings  of  these  packs  of  jackals  are  frightful, 
and  give  great  alarm  to  iraiellers  ;  hence  ihey  are 
also  called  in  Hebrew  ayim,  'howlers.*  They  do 
not  molest  man,  unless  when  they  can  do  so  with 
great  advantage,  as  when  he  lies  asleep,  or  disabled 
by  wounds  or  sickness.  The  jackals,  like  the  foxes, 
live  in  holes  which  they  form  in  the  ground  ;  they 
are  particularly  fund  of  establishing  themselves  io 
I  ruined  towns,  not  only  because  they  there  find 
I  numerous  secure  retreats,  ready  made,  or  completed 
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with  ease,  bnt  because  the  same  facilities  attract  to 
such  places  other  animals,  on  some  of  which  ihey 
prey.  From  this  circumstance,  the  prophets,  in 
deecribinir  the  future  desolation  of  a  city,  say  it  shall 
become  the  habitation  of  jackals  ;  a  prediction  veri- 
fied by  the  actual  condition  of  the  towas  to  which 
their  prophecies  apply.  But  the  common  fox  is  also 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Hebrews  included  both  iiand  the  jackal  under 
the  name  of  shual,  although  the  tatter  was  sometimes 
specially  distinguished  as  the  at/im.  It  must  there- 
fore, in  most  cases,  be  led  to  the  bearing  of  the  con- 
text to  determine  when  the  jackal  and  the  fox  are 
respectively  denoted,  by  the  name  [shual)  common 
to  both." 


Talegalla  Lubsml.    (Gould.) 

THE  TALEGALLA. 

The  Talegalla  are  a  species  of  Australian  birds  of 
the  genus  Megapodiina,  of  which  little  has  been  cor- 
rectly known  till  within  a  recent  period.  They  had 
beeo  considered  as  related  to  the  family  of  vultures. 
Indeed,  Swainson  has  said  : — "  In  fact,  the  feet  of 
the  two  birds  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  but,  then,  so  are  these  of  OrC/ionyx,  a  little 
Bcansorial  bird  not  much  bigger  than  a  robin.  All 
three  genera  (of  the  Megapndiinie),  in  short,  are  re- 
markable for  their  large  disproportionable  feet,  long 
and  slightly-curved  claws,  and  the  equality  of  length, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  outer  and  the  middle  toe.  It  is 
by  instances  such  as  these  that  we  perceive  the  full 
extent  of  those  unnatural  combinations  which  result 
from  founding  our  notions  of  classifications  from  one 
set  of  characters,  and  forgetting  to  look  at  the  full 
consequences  of  carrying  those  notions  into  extended 
operation.  Nor  is  this  the  only  peculiarity  of  the 
New  Holland  vulture ;  for,  unlike  all  others  of 
family,  it  possesses  eighteen  feathers  in  its  tail. 
examination  of  the  bill,"  Mr.  Swainson  gives  a 
of  it,  "  which  is  decidedly  raptorial,  joined  with 
many  other  considerations,  shows  that  all  these  are 
but  analogical  relations  tn  the  Rasores,  while  the  real 
afliniues  of  the  bird  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Vuitttridx, 
of  which  it  forms  the  rasorial  type." 


Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for  a  full  and 
Ltisfactory  account  of  the  habits  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  modestly 
says :  "  After  all  the  facts  that  have  been  slated,  I  trust 
it  will  be  evident  that  its  natural  situation  is  among  the 
Rasores,  and  that  it  forms  one  uf  a  great  family  of 
birds  peculiar  to  AustraUa  and  the  Indian  Islands,  of 
which  Megapodias  forms  a  part ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  I  may  add  that  the  sternum  has  the 
deep  emarginations  so  truly  characteristic  of  the 
Gallinacem ;  at  all  events,  it  is  In  no  way  allied  to 
the  VuUuridx,  and  is  nearly  as  far  removed  from 
Menura."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Talegalla  Lathami 
may  be  considered,  in  a  degree,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  turkey  in  Australia. 

Tbe  adult  male  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, wings,  and  tail,  of  a  blackish-bruwn  \  the 
feathers  of  the  under  surface  blackish-brown  at  the 
base,  becoming  ailvery-gray  at  the  tip ;  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  deep  pink-red,  thinly  aprinkled  with 
short  hair-like  blackish -brown  feathers  ;  wattle  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  where  it  unites  with  the  red 
of  the  neck  ;  bill  black  )  irides  and  feet  brown. 

The  female  is  about  a  fourth  less  than  the  male  in 
size,  but  so  closely  the  same  in  color  as  to  render  a 
separate  description  unnecessary.  She  also  pos- 
sesees  the  wattle,  but  not  to  so  greA  an  extent. 

Size  about  that  of  a  turkey. 

Mr.  Gould  describes  Talegalla  Lathami,  or  the 
Waltied  Talegalla,  as  a  gregarious  bird,  generally 
moving  about  in  small  companies,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gallinaeea,  and,  like  some  species  of 
that  tribe,  as  very  shy  and  distrustful.  When  it  is 
disturbed,  he  states  that  it  readily  eludes  pursuit  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  runs  through  the  tangled 
brush.  If  hard  pressed,  or  where  rushed  upon  by 
their  great  enemy,  the.  native  dog,  the  whole  com- 
pany spring  upon  the  lowermost  bough  of  some 
neighboring  tree,  and,  by  a  succession  of  leaps  from 
branch  to  branch,  ascend  to  the  top,  and  either  perch 
there  or  fly  off  to  another  part  of  the  brush.  They 
resort  also  to  tbe  branches  of  trees  as  a  shelter  from 
lun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  habit  which  Mr. 
Gould  notices  as  greatly  tending  to  their  destruction ; 
for  the  sportsman  is  enabled  to  lake  a  sure  aim,  and 
the  birds,  like  the  ruffed  grouse  of  America,  will 
allow  a  succession  of  ahols  to  be  fired  till  they  are 
all  brought  down. 

"ut  ^e  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  economy  of  this  bird  is  its  aidificstion,  for 

does  not  hatch  its  eggs  by  incubation.  I(  collects 
igcther  a  great  heap  of  decaying  vegetables  aa  the 
place  of  deposits  of  its  eg|s,  thus  making  a  hot-bed, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  collected  mat- 
ter, by  the  heat  of  which  the  young  are  hatched. 
Mr.  Gould  describes  this  heap  as  the  result  of  seve- 
ral weeks'  collection  by  the  birds  previous  to  the 
period  of  laying,  as  varying  in  quantity  from  two  to 
four  cart-loads,  and  as  of  a  perfectly  pyramidical 
form.  This  mound,  he  states,  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  pair  of  birds,  but  is  the  result  of  the  united 
labor  of  many:  the  same  site  appeared  to  Mr.  Gould 
to  be  resorted  to  for  several  years  in  succession,  from 
the  great  size  and  entire  decomposition  of  the  lower 
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part,  the  birds  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  inHteriuls  on 
each  occasion  previous  to  laying. 

"  The  mode,  says  Mr.  Gould  in  continuation,  "  in 
which  the  materials  composing  these  mounds  are  ac- 
cumulated is  equally  singular,  the  bird  never  using 
iia  bill,  but  always  grasping  a  quantity  in  ita  foot, 
throwing  it  backwards  to  one  common  centre,  and 
thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  a  consid- 
erable distance,  so  completely  that  scarcely  a  leaf  or 
a  blade  of  grass  is  left.  The  heap  being  accumu- 
lated, and  time  allowed  fur  a  sufficient  heat  to  be  en- 
gendered, the  eggs  are  deposited,  not  side  by  side,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  but  planted  ai  the  distance  of 
nine  or  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  and  buried  at 
nearly  an  arm's  depth,  perfectly  upright,  with  the 
large  end  upwards ;  they  are  co\'cred  up  as  they  are 
laid,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  hatched.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  both  by  natives  and  settlers 
living  near  their  haunts,  that  ii  is  not  an  unusual 
event  to  obtain  nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time 
from  a  single  heap  ;  and  as  ihey  are  delicious  eating, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Some  of  the  natives 
state  thai  the  females  are  constanrly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  heap  about  the  time  the  young  are 
likely  to  be  hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and 
cover  them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  those  iaSx  may  have  appeared  ;  while  others 
have  informed  me  that  the  eggs  are  merely  deposited, 
and  the  young  allowed  to  force  their  way  unassisted. 
In  all  probability,  as  nature  has  adopted  this  mode 
of  reproduction,  she  has  also  furnished  the  tender 
birds  with  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves  from 
the  earliest  period ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  egg 
would  equally  lead  to  this  conclusion,  since  in  so 
large  a  space  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
bird  would  be  much  more  developed  than  is  usually 
found  in  eggs  of  smaller  dimensions.  In  further 
confirmattun  of  this  poiti',  I  may  add,  that  in  search- 
ing for  eggs  in  one  of  the  mounds,  I  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  young  bird,  apparently  just  excluded 
from  the  shell,  and  which  was  clothed  wiih  feathers, 
not  with  down,  as  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  are  resident  in  Australia,  in 
situations  favorable  for  investigating  the  subject,  will 
direct  their  attention  to  the  further  elucidation  of 
these  interesting  points.  The  upright  position  of 
the  eggs  tends  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  they 
are  never  disturbed  after  being  deposited,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  eggs  of  birds  which  are  placed 
horizontally  ere  frequently  turned  during  incubation. 
Although,  unfortunately,  1  was  almost  too  late  for  the 
breeding-season,  I  nevertheless  saw  several  of  the 
heaps,  both  in  the  interior  and  at  Illawarra:  in  every 
instance  they  were  placed  in  the  most  retired  and 
shady  giens,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  part 
above  the  nest  being  scratched  clean,  while  all  below 
remained  untouched,  as  if  the  birds  had  found  it 
more  easy  to  convey  the  materials  down  than  to 
throw  them  up.  Id  one  instance  only  was  1  furtu- 
naie  enough  to  find  a  perfect  egg,  although  the 
shells  of  many  from  which  the  young  had  been  ex- 
cluded were  placed  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
At  lUawarra  they  were  rather  deposited  in  the  light 
vegetable  mould  than  among  the  leaves,  which  formed 


a  coiisiderable  heap  above  them.  The  eggs  are  pei 
feclly  white,  of  a  long,  oval  form,  three  inches  and 
three-quarters  long  by  two  inches  and  a  half  in  di&< 

The  same  author  relates  that  these  birds,  while 
stalking  about  the  wood,  frequently  utter  a  loud  cluck- 
ing noise  ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the  bush,  he  ob- 
served depressions  in  the  earth,  which  the  natives 
informed  him  were  made  by  the  birds  in  dusting 
The  stomach  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gould  to 
'If  muscular ;  and  he  found  the  crop  of 
one  which  he  dissected  filled  with  seeds,  berries, 
and  a  few  insects. 

Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  extent  of  the  range  of 
this  species  over  Australia  is  not  yet  salisfnciorily 
ascertained.  It  is  known,  he  says,  to  inhabit  various 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  from  Cape  Howe  on  the 
south  to  Moreton  Bay  on  the  north  ;  but  the  cedar- 
cutlers  and  others,  who  ^o  frequently  hunt  through 
the  brushes  of  illawarra  and  Maitland,  have  nearly 
extirpated  it  from  those  localities,  and  it  is  now  most 
plentiful  in  the  dense  and  little-trodden  brushes  of 
the  Manning  and  Clarence.  Mr.  Gould  was  at  first 
led  to  believe  that  the  country  between  the  moun- 
tain-ranges and  the  coast  constituted  its  sole  habitation ; 
but  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  inhabiting 
the  scrubby  gullies  and  sides  of  the  lower  hills  that 
branch  off  from  the  great  range  into  the  interior. 
He  procured  specimens  on  the  Urezi  range  to  the 
north  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and  ascertained  that  it 
was  abundant  in  ail  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
Namoi. 

In  the  Lctpoa  the  bill  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head,  slender,  tumescent  at  the  base,  the  edges  un- 
dulated and  incurved  at  the  base,  the  nostrils  ample. 


Leipoa  Ocellsia.  (Gould.) 
oblong,  covered  with  an  operculum,  and  placed  in  a 
central  hollow.  Head  subcrested.  Wings  ample, 
rounded,  concave  ;  fifth  primary  quill  the  longest ; 
the  tertiaries  nearly  as  long  as  the  priniari<-s.  Tail 
rounded,  tail-feathers  fourteen.  Tarsi  moderate,  ro- 
bust, covered  wiih  scuta  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly 
with  scales  which  are  rounded  and  unequal.  Toes 
rather  short;  lateral  loea  nearly  equal.  (Gould.) 
I  Head  and  crest  blackish-brown  ;  neck  and  shoulders 
1  dark   ash-gray  ;    the   forepart  of  the  neck   from   the 
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chin  to  Ute  breast  miirkeJ  by  a  series  of  I&nceolaie 

feather?,  which  are  black  with  a  white  stripe  down 
the  centre ;  back  anil  wings  conspicuously  marked 
with  three  ilistincl  bands  of  grayish- white,  brown, 
and  black,  near  the  tip  of  each  leather,  the  marks 
assuming  an  ocellated  Ibrm,  particularly  on  the  lips 
of  the  secondaries;  primaries  brown,  their  outer 
webs  marked  with  two  or  three  zigzag  lines  near 
ihcir  tip  ;  all  ihe  under  surface  light  buff,  the  tips  of 
the  flank  feathers  barred  with  black ;  tail  blackish- 
brown,  broadly  tipped  with  buff;  bill  black;  feet 
blackish-brown. 

In  size,  this  beautiful  bird  is  inferior  to  Talegalla 
Laihami,  and  it  is  more  slender  and  more  elegantly 
formed. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Australia,"  gives  an 
account  collected  by  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  from  G. 
Moore,  Esq.,  advocate-general,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
aboriginal  interpreter,  and  some  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent natives  of  Western  Australia.  The  Ocellated 
Lfiipna  is  there  described  as  a  ground-bird,  never 
taking  to  a  tree  except  when  closely  hunted  ;  when 
hard  pursued  it  will  frequently  run  its  head  into  a 
bush,  and  is  then  easily  taken.  Food  generally  con- 
sisting of  seeds  and  berries.  The  note  moiiniful, 
very  Uke  that  of  a  pigeon,  but  with  a  more  inward 
tone.  Bgga  deposited  in  a  mound  of  sand,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  ia  the  work  of  both  sexes.  According 
to  the  natives,  the  birds  scratch  up  the  sand  for  many 
yards  around,  forming  a  mound  about  three  feet  in 
height,  the  inside  of  which  is  constntcted  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  dried  leaves,  grasses.  Sec,  amon| 
which  twelve  eggs  and  upwards  are  deposited,  and 
are  covered  up  by  the  birds  aa  they  are  laid  ;  or,  as 
the  natives  express  it,  "  the  countenances  of  the 
eggs  aro  never  visible."  Upon  these  eggs  the  bird 
never  sits ;  but  when  she  has  laid  out  her  lay,  as  the 
henwives  say.  the  whole  are  covered  up,  when  the 
mound  of  sand  resembles  an  ant's  nest.  The  eggs, 
which  are  white,  very  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl's  egg,  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  Bun's  rays,  the  vegetable  lining 
retaining  sufficient  warmth  during  the  night :  ihey 
arc  deposited  in  layers,  no  two  eggs  being  suffered 
to  lie  without  a  division.  The  natives,  who  are 
fond  of  the  eggs,  rob  the  hillocks  two  or  three  ti 
in  a  season ;  and  they  judge  of  ihe  number  of  eggs 
in  a  mound  by  the  quantity  of  feathers  lying  about. 
If  the  feathers  he  abundant,  the  hillock  is  full ;  and 
then  they  immediately  open  and  lake  the  whole 
The  bird  will  then  begin  to  lay  again,  again  to  bi 
robbed,  and  will  frequently  lay  a  third  time.  Upon 
questioning  one  of  the  men  attached  to  Mr.  Moore' 
expedition,  ho  gave  to  Mr.  Gilbert  a  similar  account 
of  ils  liabiis  and  mode  of  incubating ;  adding,  th: 
all  the  mounds  they  opened  they  found  ants  almost 
as  numerous  as  in  an  ant-hill ;  and  that,  in  many 
stances,  thai  part  of  the  mound  surrounding  the 
lower  portion  of  the  eggs  had  become  so  hard,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  chip  round  them  with  a  chisel 
to  get  the  eggs  out :  the  insidea  of  the  mounds  < 

Captain  Grey,  of  the  83d  regiment,  who  had  just 
retlirnpii  fnim  nis  expedition  lo  the  mirlh-west  const, 


informed  Mr.  Gould  that  ho  had  never  fallen  in  with 
the  nesls  but  in  one  description  of  country,  viz., 
where  the  soil  was  dry  and  sandy,  and  so  thickly 
wooded  with  a  species  of  dwarf  JLeplospermum,  that 
if  the  traveller  arrays  from  the  native  paths,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  force  his  way  through. 
In  these  close  scrubby  woods,  small  open  glailes  oc- 
casionally occur,  and  there  the  Ngow-oo  constmcis 
nest — a  large  heap  of  sand,  dead  grass,  and 
aghs,  at  least  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
height ;  Captain  Grey  hod  seen  them  even  larger 
than  this.  Upon  one  occasion  only  he  saw  eggs  in 
these  nests :  they  were  placed  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  buried  in  the  earth.  Captain  Grey 
stales  that  he  is  not  sure  of  the  number,  but  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  natives  led  him  to  believe  that,  at 
times,  large  numbers  were  found. 

This  bird  is  found  in  Western  Australia.  Mr. 
Moore  saw  a  great  many  of  them  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Perth  ;  but  ils  most  favorite  country  appears 
to  be  the  barren  aandy  plains  of  the  interior,  one 
hundred  miles  north  and  east  of  York.  The  farthest 
point  north  at  which  Captain  Grey  saw  the  breeding- 
places  was  Gantheaume  Bay.  Captain  Grey  states 
that  ihe  natives  of  King  George's  Sound  say  that  the 
same  or  a  nearly  allied  species  exists  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 


the  jislui' 

In  the  Megapodius  Tumulata,  the  head  and  crest 
are  of  a  very  deep  cinnamon-brown  ;  back  of  the 
neck  and  all  the  under  surface  very  dark  gray ;  back 
and  wings  cinnamon -brown ;  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  dark  chestnut-brown  ;  tail  blackish-brown ; 
irides  generally  dark  brown,  but  in  some  specimens 
Heht  leddish-brown  ;  bill  reddish-brown,  with  yellow 
edges ;  tarsi  and  feet  bright  orange,  the  scales  on 
the  front  of  the  tarsi  from  the  fourth  downwards,  and 
the  scales  of  the  toes,  dark  reddish-brown. 

Size  about  that  of  a  common  fowl. 

This  is  the  Ooregoorgii  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Cobonrg  Peninsula;  the  Jungle-fowl  of  the  colonists 
of  Port  Essinglon. 

On  Mr.  Gilbert's  arrival  at  Port  Esaington,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  numerous  great  mounds  of 
earth  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  some  of  the 
residents  aa  being  ihe  inmuli  of  the  aborigines.     The 
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natives,  on  thn  other  hand,  assured  him  they  weie 
formed  by  the  Jungle-fowl  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing its  eggs.  Bat  thiH  last  statement  appeared  so 
extraordinary,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
general  habits  of  birds,  that  no  one  in  the  settlement 
believed  ihem,  and  the  great  size  of  the  eggs  brought 
in  by  them  as  the  produce  of  this  bird  strengthened 
the  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  their  informalion.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  however,  knowing  the  habits  of  Leipoa,  tooic 
with  him  an  intelligent  native,  and  proceeded  about 
the  middle  of  November  to  Knocker's  Bay,  a  part 
of  Port  Essington  harbor  comparatively  but  little 
known,  and  where  he  had  been  informed  a  number 
of  these  birds  were  to  be  seen.  He  landed  beside 
a  thicket,  and  b^  not  advanced  far  from  ihe  shore 
when  he  catne  to  a  moimd  of  sand  and  shells,  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  black  soil,  the  l>aso  resting  on  a 
sandy  beach,  only  a  few  feet  abot-e  higli-watot  mark  : 
it  was  enveloped  in  iho  Urge  yellow-blussoined  Hi- 
liiscas,  was  of  a  conical  form,  twenty  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  about  live  feet  high  On 
asking  the  native  what  it  was,  he  replied,  "  Ore- 
goorgil  Rambal"  (Jungle- fowl's  house  dt  nesl.)  Mr. 
Gilbert  scrambled  up  the  sides  of  it,  and  found  a 
young  bird  in  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  ;  the  nest- 
ling, apparently  only  a  few  days  old,  was  lying  on  a 
few  dry^wilhered  leaves.  The  native  assured  Mr. 
Gilbert  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  look  for  eggs, 
as  there  were  no  traces  of  the  old  birds  having  lately 
been  there.  Mr.  Gilbert  took  the  utmost  care  of  the 
young  bird,  placed  it  in  a.  moderate-sized  box,  into 
which  he  introduced  a  large  portion  of  sand,  and  fed 
it  on  bruised  Indian  corn,  which  it  took  rather  freely. 
Its  disposition  was  wild  and  intractable,  and  it  ef- 
fected its  escape  on  the  third  day.  While  it  remained 
in  captivity,  il  was  incessantly  employed  in  scratch- 
ing up  the  sand  into  heaps,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  remarks 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  it  threw  the  eand  from 
one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other  was  quite  surprising 
for  so  young  and  small  a  bird,  its  size  not  being 
larger  than  that  of  a  small  quail.  At  night  it  was 
so  restless  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  constantly  kept 
awake  by  the  noise  it  made  in  endeavoring  to  escape. 
1:1  scratching  up  the  sand,  the  bird  only  employed 
one  foot,  and  having  grasped  s  handful  as  it  were, 
threw  the  sand  behind  it  with  but  little  apparent 
exertion,  and  without  shifting  its  standing  position  on 
the  other  leg.  This  habit,  Mr.  Gilbert  observes, 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an  innate  restless  dispo- 
sition and  a  desire  to  use  its  powerful  feet,  and  to 
have  but  little  connexion  with  its  feeding ;  for,  al- 
though Indian  com  was  mixed  with  the  sand,  Mr. 
Gilliert  never  detected  the  bird  in  picking  any  of  it 
up  while  thus  employed. 

Mr.  Gilbert  continued  to  receive  the  eggs  without 
any  opportunity  of  seeing  them  taken  from  Uie  ground 
until  the  beginning  of  February,  when,  on  again 
visiting  Knocker's  Bay,  he  saw  two  taken  from  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  in  one  of  the  largest  mounds  he 
had  met  with.  In  this  instance  the  holes  ran  down 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  centre  towards  the 
outer  slope  of  the  hillock ;  so  that  aUhough  the  eggs 
were  six  feet  deep  from  the  summit,  they  were  only 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  side. 


How  the  young  effect  their  escape  does  not  appear ; 
Bome  natives  told  Mr.  Gilbert  that  the  nestlings  ef- 
fected  their  escape  unaided ;  but  others  said  that  the 
old  birds  at  the  proper  time  scratched  down  and 
released  them.  The  natives  say  that  only  a  single 
pair  of  birds  are  ever  found  at  a  mound  at  a  time. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  a  more  detailed  account 
of  these  highly  curious  mounds ;  we  can  only  spare 
room  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  description  of  the  general  hab- 
its of  this  interesting  species  : 

"  The  Jungle-fowt  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  dense  thickets  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
sea-beach  ;  it  appears  never  to  go  far  inland,  except 
along  the  banks  of  creeks.  It  is  always  met  with  m 
pairs  or  quite  solitary,  and  feeds  on  the  ground,  its 
ibod  consisting  of  roots  which  its  powerfid  claws 
enable  it  to  scratch  up  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
also  of  seeds,  berries,  and  insects,  particularly  the 
larger  species  of  Coleoptera.  It  is  at  all  times  a 
very  difficult  bird  to  procure  ;  for,  althoirgh  the  rust- 
ling noise  produced  by  its  stiff  pinions  when  flying 
away  be  frequently  heard,  the  bird  itself  is  seldom 
to  be  seen.  Its  flight  is  heavy  and  unsusiained  in 
the  extreme  ;  when  first  disturbed,  it  invariably  flies 
to  a  tree,  and  on  alighting  stretches  out  its  head  and 
neck  in  a  straight  line  with  its  body,  remaining  in 
this  position  as  stationary  and  motionless  as  the 
branch  upon  which  it  is  perched :  if,  however,  it  be- 
comes fairly  alarmed,  it  takes  a  horizontal  but  labo- 
rious flight  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  with  its  legs 
hanging  down  as  if  broken.  I  did  not  myself  detect 
any  note  or  cry,  but,  from  the  natives'  description  and 
imitationof  it,  itmuch  resembles  the  cluckingof  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  ending  with  ascream  like  that  of  the  pea- 
cock, lobaervedthatthebirdscontinued  tolayfromihe 
latter  part  of  August  to  March,  when  I  left  that  part 
of  the  country ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  natives,  there  is  only  an  interval  of  about  four  or 
five  months,  the  driest  and  hottest  part  of  the  year, 
between  their  seasons  of  incubation.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  mound  appears  to  influence  the  coloring 
of  a  thin  epidermis  with  which  the  eggs  are  covered, 
and  which  readily  chips  off,  showing  the  true 
shell  to  be  white  ;  those  deposited  in  the  black  soil 
are  always  of  a  dark  reddish-brown ;  while  those 
from  the  sandy  hillocks  near  the  beach  are  of  a  dirty 
yellowish- white  :  they  differ  a  good  deal  in  size,  but 
in  form  they  all  assimilate,  botli  ends  being  equal ; 
they  are  three  inches  and  five  lines  long  by  two 

:hes  and  three  lines  broad." 


London  3fecAantei.-~Loadon  employs  15,503  shoe- 
makers, 14,502  tai]ot3,2391  blaeksmiths,2013  whitesmitlis, 
5032  house-painteis,  1075  fish-dealers,  26()2  hatters  and 
hosiers,  19,2Q8  carpenters,  6S3S  bricklayers,  &c,  5416 
cabinet-makers,  1005  wheelwrishts,  210S  sawyers,  2S97 
jewellers,  U73  old  clothesmen,  (chiefly  Jews,)  3628  com- 
positors, 700  pressmen,  1392  slalioners,  2633  watch  and 
clock  makers,  4227  grocers,  1430  milkmen,  5655  bakers, 
2091  barbers,  1040  brokers,  4322  butchers,  1568  cheese- 
mongers,  1082  chemists,  5199  clothiers  and  linen  drapers, 
2167  coach  matters,  1367  coal  merchtals,  2133  coopers, 
1381  dyers,  2319  plumbers,  907  pastry-cooks,  869  sad- 
dlers, 1249  tinmen,  603  tobaccomsls,  1470  turners,  556 
undertakers.    The  above  are  all  adult  mates. 
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An  Eastern  Garden. 


THE  FERTILITY  OF  CANAAN. 

The  promise  God  gave  by  Moaes  to  the  people  of 
Israel  was,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  bringelh  thee  into 
&  good  Isod  ;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths,  that  Rpring  out  of  vaJluya  and  hills  ;  a 
land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olive  and  honey."  Paxton 
observes  ; — "  If  to  the  natural  fertility  of  this  highly 
favnred  country  be  added,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  divided  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  it  will  furnish 
ail  easy  and  satisfactorj'  answer  to  the  question  which 
the  inlidel  has  oflen  put :  '  How  could  so  sniall  a 
country  as  Canaan  maintain  so  immense  a  population 
as  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  V 
Tliat  ricU  and  fertile  region  was  divided  into  small 
inheritances,  on  which  the  respective  proprietors 
lived  and  reareJ  their  families.  Necessity,  not  less 
than  a  spirit  of  industry,  required  that  no  part  of  the 
surface  capable  of  cultivation  should  be  suffered  to  lie 
waste.  The  husbandman  carriet)  his  improvements 
up  the  sides  of  the  steepest  and  most  rugged  moun- 
tains, to  the  very  lop  ;  he  converted  every  patch  of 
earth  into  a  vineyard,  or  olive  plantation  ;  he  covered 
the  bare  rocks  with  soil,  and  thus  turned  them  into 
fruitful  fields  ;  where  the  sleep  was  too  great  to 
admit  of  an  inclined  plane,  he  cut  away  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  and  built  walls  around  the  mountain  to 
«upport  the  earth,  and  planted  his  terraces  with  ihe 
vine  and  the  olive.  These  circles  of  excellent  soil 
were  seen  rising  gradually  from  the  bottom  U}  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  vine  and  the  olive.shading 
the  intermediate  rocks  with  the  liveliest  verdure,  and 
l»eHdtng  under  the  load  of  their  valuable  produce, 
amply  rewarded  the  tails  of  the  cultivator.  The 
ruraains  of  those  hanging  gardens,  those  terrace 
plantations,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ceniuries,  the 
Kvolutions  of  empires,  and  the  longdecline  of  industry 


among  the  miserable  slaves  that  now  occupT  that  onc« 
highly  favored  land,  may  still  be  distincuy  seen  on 

the  hills  and  mountains  of  Judea." 

But  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  Canaan,  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  prosperous 
times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  may  be  traced 
to  another  and  still  more  powerful  cause  than  any  that 
has  been  mentioned,— the  special  blessing  of  Heaven, 
which  that  favored  people  for  many  ages  exclusively 
enjoyed.  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  Moses, 
that  the  tribes  of  Israel  reposed  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Jehovah,  their  covenanted  God  and  King, 
enjoyed  his  peculiar  favor,  and  were  multiplied  and 
sustained  by  a  special  compact,  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  nations  had  no  share  :  "  The  Lord  shall  make 
thee  plenteous  in  goods,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and 
in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fniit  of  thy  ground, 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to 
give  it."  And  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  converts  the 
desert  into  a  fruitful  field :  for  thus  it  is  promised 
(and  what  God  promises  he  is  able  also  to  perform)  ; 
"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose  ;  it  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice 
even  with  joy  and  singing;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon; 
they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency 
of  our  God  ;  for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break 
out,  and  streams  in  the  desert,  and  the  parched  land 
shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of 
water  :  in  the  habitations  of  dragons,  where  each  lay, 
shall  be  grass,  with  reed  a  and  rushes."  In  this  passage, 
the  blessings  of  salvation,  as  exhibited  in  the  present 
dispensation  of  grace,  are  certainly  intended;  but 
the  use  of  these  figures  would  be  quite  improper,  if 
the  special  favor  of  God  could  produce  no  such  im-  • 
portant  changes  on  the  face  of  nature. 

As  to  iu  natural  fertility.  Dr.  Shaw  says  r  '■  When 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 


Ilur 


t  in  Palestine,  Cann 


he  travelled  in  Syria  and  Phenicia,  in  December  and 
January,  the  whole  country  looked  verdant  and 
cheerful ;  and  the  woods  particularly,  which  are 
chiefly  planted  with  the  gall-boariiig  oak,  were  every- 
where bestrewed  with  a  variety  of  anemonies,  ranun- 
culuses, colcbicas,  and  mandrakes.  Several  pieces 
of  ground  near  Tripoli  were  full  of  liquorice  ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  a  famous  grotto  he  saw  an  elegant  species 
of  the  blue  lily,  the  same  with  Morrison's  lilium 
Persicum  florena.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
plains,  particularly  between  Jaffa  and  Rama,  were 
everywhere  planted  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  fritail- 
laris,  tulips  of  innumerable  hues,  and  a  profusion  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  ;  while  the  hills 
and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  yellow  pol- 
lium,  and  some  varieties  at  thyme,  sage,  and  rose- 
mary." 

Even  Volney  observes,  that  the  present  sterile 
condition  of  S}ma  is  "  less  owing  to  its  physical  than 
to  its  political  alale." 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 


The  Samaritans  are  now  reduced  lo  a  very  small 
community,  there  being  only  thirty  men  who  pay  tax- 
es, and  few,  if  any,  who  are  exempt ;  so  that  their 
whole  number  cannot  be  reckoned  at  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls.  One  of  them  is  inaffluent  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  having  been  for  a  long  time  chief 
secretary  of  the  Muteselltm  of  Nabulus,  became  one 
of  the  most  important  and  powerful  men  of  the  pro- 
vince. He  had  recently  been  superseded  in  his  in- 
fluence with  the  governor  by  a  Copt,  and  now  held 
only  the  second  place.  He  was  called  El-'Abdes 
Saniary.  The  rest  of  the  Samaritans  are  not  re- 
markable either  for  their  wealth  nr  poieriy.  The 
physiognomy  of  those    we    saw    was   not  Jewish : 


nor,  indeed,  did  we  remark  in  it  any  particular 
character  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  natives 
of  the  country.     They  keep  the  Saturday  as  their 

Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  allowing  no  labor  nor 
trading,  nor  even  cooking  or  lighting  a  fire,  but  rest- 
ing from  their  employments  the  whole  day.  On 
Friday  evening  they  pray  in  their  houses ;  and  on 
Saturday  have  public  prayers  in  their  synagogue  at 
morning,  noon,  and  evening.  They  meet  also  in  the 
synagogue  on  the  great  festivals,  and  on  the  new 
moons ;  but  not  every  day.  The  law  is  read  in  pub- 
lic, not  every  Sabbath  day,  but  only  upon  some  fes- 
tivals. Four  limes  a  year  they  go  up  to  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  {Jebel  el  Tur)  in  solemn  procession  to  wor- 
ship; and  then  ihey  begin  reading  the  Uw  aa  they 
aet  off,  and  finish  it  above.  These  seasons  are,  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  when  they  pitch  their  tent  upon 
the  mountain  all  night,  and  sacrifice  seven  lambs  at 
sunset ;  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  ihey  sojoiun  here  in  booths  built  of 
branches  of  the  arbutus  ;  and  lastly,  the  great  day 
of  Atonement  in  autumn.  They  still  maintain  their 
ancient  hatred  against  tl^  Jews  ;  accuse  them  of  de- 
parting from  the  law  in  not  sacrificing  the  Passover, 
and  in  various  other  points,  as  well  aa  of  corrupting 
the  ancient  text,  and  scnipulously  avoid  all  connexion 
with  them.  If  of  old  "the  Jews  had  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans,"  the  latter  at  the  present  day 
reciprocate  the  feeling,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
marry,  nor  associate  with  the  Jews,  but  only  trade 
with  them. 


An  acre  is  forty-eight  hundred  and  forty  square 
yards,  or  sixty-nine  yards,  one  foot,  eight  and  a  half 
inches  each  way.  A  square  mile,  seventeen  hiin- 
dreil  and  sixty  yards  each  way,  contains  Aix  hundrtid 
and  forty  acres. 
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BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCH 

PATRICK  HENRY,  THE  ORATOH. 

Second  only  to  Washington  in  ihe  estimaiion  of 
the  American  people,  at  the  era  of  their  Revolution, 
stood  Patrick  Henrj-.  usually  called  the  Orator  of 
Virginia.  lu  Hanover  Countv,  in  that  colony,  he  first 
saw  the  light  on  ti.e  29lh  of  May,  1736.  His  father 
kepi  a  grammar-schiKii  of  the  humbler  orJer  ;  and  in 
this  seminwy  did  young  Henry  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  wliich,  will,  a  sUght  tincluro  of  malhema- 
lics,  formed  tlie  exicut  of  his  regular  education.  In 
his  boyhood  li«  is  said  to  have  shown  a  strong  aver- 
6ion  lo  Btudy,  preferring  greatly  to  indulge  in  the 
sports  of  Iho  forest,  the  liilj,  and  the  lake,  and  almost 
ulwaya  fiillowing  such  pursuits  alona.  But  it  was 
also  observed  of  him,  by  the  more  sharp-sighted,  that 
the  quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  strength  of  his 
memory,  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for  the  want 
of  the  pr)wer  of  close  apphcalion  ;  and  that  no  re- 
mark of  any  importance  could  be  cnade  in  his  pres- 
ence without  being  retained  in  his  mind,  heedless  as 
he  miglit  at  the  time  seem  to  be.  On  the  whol«, 
however,  he  was  regarded  by  most  people  as  an  in- 
doleiil  and  uupromismg  boy  ;  and,  hia  love  of  solitud" 
iiaving  induced  careless  habits  as  to  dress  and  dt 
moancir,  no  external  qualities  appeared  in  him  to  r< 
deem  his  other  deficiencies. 

As  he  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  his 
parenM  were  glad  to  get  him  placed  behind  the 
counter  of  a  small  store  in  a  country  village.  Thence 
ho  emerged  at  a  very  early  age,  and  prematurely 
commenced  business  for  himself.  The  speculation 
was  entered  on  almost  without  capital,  and  soon 
proved  unfortunate,  partly,  it  is  related,  because,  in 
place  of  studying  the  wishes  of  hia  customers,  Henry 
took  into  his  head  the  fancy  of  studying  their  cha- 
racters. The  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  of 
human  nature  might  enable  him  in  after  days  to  wield 
at  will  the  democracy,  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  im- 
prove his  temporary  fortunes.  These  were  render- 
ed still  less  promising  by  his  failing  in  love  with  a 
iVIiss  Shelton,  and  marrying  her,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, she  being  as  poorly  provided  with  funds  as 
himself.  Nevertheless,  on  the  failure  of  the  mercan- 
tile concern,  the  friends  of  the  young  pair  raised  a 
sufficiency  of  money  to  place  them  in  a  small  farm, 
with  two  negroes  as  helps.  It  is  admitted  that  Hen- 
ry toiled  here  in  a  manner  deserving  of  success ;  but 
he  was  ignorant  of  farmiil^  affairs,  and  was  weighed 
down  by  previous  debts.  Two  years  passed  away, 
and  found  him  again  a  ruined  man  ;  nor  was  a  second 
mercantile  attempt  one  whit  more  successful  than  the 
former. 

Burdened  with  a  family,  overwhelmed  by  pecu- 
niary engagements,  and  set  down  by  all  as  a  man 
doomed  to  misfortune,  Patrick  Henry,  now  twenty- 
fiiur  years  of  age,  might  almost  have  been  pardoned 
for  sinking  intn  despondency.  But  this  was  not  in 
his  nature.  Though  others,  strangely  enough,  seem 
not  as  yet  to  have  descried  in  him  the  marks  of  a 
powerful  intellect,  he  himself  certainly  felt  the  sus- 
t&ining  consciousness  that  he  did  possess  powers,  for 
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the  develoMieni  of  which  opportunity  alms  «u  tB- 
quired.  The  direction  In  which  he  turned  his 
thoughts  at  this  critical  period  sufficiently  shows  that 
he  even  had  a  glimmering  internal  sense  of  what  warn 
his  greatest  gift.  He  resolved  to  become  a  candidal© 
for  the  bar.  After  six  weeks' preparation  he  present- 
ed himself  before  the  three  examiners,  whose  signa- 
tures were  preliminary  to  a  call,  and  two  of  them 
signed  for  him,  apparently  out  of  mere  good  naturo. 
But  the  third,  Mr.  John  Randolph,  a  polished  man  of 
the  old  school,  revolted  so  much  at  the  rough  and 
uncoulh  appearance  of  the  candidate,  that  he  refused 
oven  to  examine  hira.  But  at  lengUi,  induced  lo  do 
so,  he  received  a  very  great  surprise  indeed.  On  a 
mooted  point  of  law,  Henry,  guided  by  the  force,. 
simply,  of  natural  reason,  not  only  astonished  the 
examiner  by  tlie  acutencss  of  his  views  and  the 
splendor  of  his  illustrations,  but  even  caught  th« 
great  lawyer  tripping,  as  a  reference  to  authorities 
proved.  Randolph  confessed  his  error,  utd  gene- 
rously predicteil  a  career  of  fame  and  honor  for 
Henry,  if  his  industry  proved  equal  to  his  genius. 

Notwithstanding  llus  encouraging  prognostication, 
three  years  of  penury  were  yet  in  store  for  the  patron- 
less  Henry  ;  and  during  this  interval  he  was  reduced 
to  live  with  his  father-in-law,  in  whose  small  hotel 
he  was  not  unfrequently  necessitated  to  fulfil  a  wait- 
er's duties.  Bui  from  this  humiliating  position  be 
wanted  only  the  aid  of  occasion  to  extricate  >!'■», 
and,  almost  accidentally,  the  occasion  at  length  was 
granted  to  him.  The  Virginian  clergy  and  their 
parishioners  had  a  quarrel,  which  ultimately  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  damages.  The  clergy,  much 
better  supported  than  their  opponents,  seemed  to  be 
certain  of  casting  the  people  in  heavy  costs.  The 
advocate  for  the  people  became  disheartened,  and 
threw  up  the  case  ;  and  Patrick  Henry,  almost  as  a 
last  resource,  was  engaged  in  his  stead.  The  day 
of  his  first  appearance  was  every  way  a  trying  one. 
On  the  bench  of  the  court  sat  not  only  the  judges, 
je  body  of  clergymen,  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  province  ;  and  the  house  itself  was  crowded 
eager  multitude.  As  if  to  try  the  young  ad- 
vocate even  more,  his  own  father  was  present  m  aa 
official  capacity.  After  a  clear  and  able  address  for 
the  clergy,  Patrick  Henry  rose.  Well,  at  that  mo- 
ment, migh^he  have  felt  in  imagination,  the  hands 
of  his  little  children  tugging  at  his  coat,  as  Lord 
Erskine  says  he  did  on  a  similar  occasion.  The 
appearance  of  Henry  was  not  calculated  to  pre- 
possess his  hearers  in  his  favor,  nor  did  such  an 
eflect  result  from  his  opening  sentences.  On  the 
contrary,  they  fell  so  flatly  from  his  lips,  that  the 
clergy  began  to  nod  and  leer  at  each  other,  and  the 
speiuier's  father  hung  down  his  head.  But  the  scene 
soon  changed.  "  As  Henrywarmed  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  his  biographers),  he  seemed  to  shed 
Bture — the  nislie  shell  fell  from  him — his  pei- 
eemed  lo  undergo  s  mystical  transformation — 
ien  became  majestic — his  eye  flashed  fire — the 
of  bis  voice  fell  directly  upon  the  heart — and 
be  stood  before  his  mule  and  vassal  auditory,  a  crea- 
ture of  inspiration.  The  effect  was  incredible. 
Appalled  by  the  fury  of  o 


a  of  his  terrible  inrec- 
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tir«i,  the  clergy  fled  afirigbtdd  fVom  the  bench ;  «iid  | 
the  jniy,  obedieDt  to  Ills  bidding,  returned  a  rerdict 
of  <H1«  penny  damsgei."  This  memorable  speech 
gave  a  proTerbial  phrase  to  Virginia,  where  a  special- 
ly good  speaker  is  still  talked  of  as  "  bsing  almost 
equal  to  Patrick  Henry  when  he  pleaded  against  the 
.parscms." 
,  Few  orators,  indeed,  from  Demosthenes  down  to 
our  greatest  modems,  have  blsxed  forth  in  die  perfec- 
tion  of  their  powers  on  their  first  trial.  But  Henry 
was  the  orator  of  nature,  and  to  him  art  and  practice 
were  unnecessary.  During  his  whole  life,  natural 
sense  and  geniua,  not  acquired  knowledge,  guided 
him.  After  his  opening  display,  he  removed  to 
Louisa  county,  and,  carrying  hie  reputation  with  him, 
received  a  large  share  of  the  somewhat  meager  prac- 
tice of  these  courts.  His  professional  exertions  of 
this  era  can  only  be  spoken  of  generally,  but,  by  all 
accounts,  they  were  surprisingly  brilliant.  The  ver- 
dicts of  juries  and  the  applause  of  judges  testify  to 
this  fact.  But  the  time  came  when  Patrick  Henry 
was  to  step  into  a  mightier  arena,  and  employ  his 
energies  on  a  cause  of  idroost  unparalleled  magnitude 
and  importance.  Immediately  alWr  the  obnoxious 
Stamp  Act  of  1764 — 65  had  spread  a  ferment  among 
the  Americsn  colonies,  Henry,  at  that  time  almost 
adorsd  by  the  people,  among  whom  he  was   erer 

Kvd  to  rank  himself,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
gislslure  of  Virginia.  During  the  whole  of  the 
enauing  short  sitting,  Henry  seems  to  hsve  waited  in 
the  expectation  that  the  deepening  murmurs  of  the 
people  would  find  condensed  expression  by  some 
voice  more  authoritative  than  his  own  ;  but  the  bold- 
est were  content  to  sit  in  gloomy  silence.  At  length, 
"  alone,  unadvised,  snd  unassisted,"  as  he  himself 
tells'us,  Henry  determined  to  step  forth  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed, in  May,  1765,  hie  famous  Five  Resolutions, 
one  of  which  asserted  the  sole  right  of  the  colony  to 
tax  itself,  being  a  virtual  declaration  of  independence. 
The  torrent  of  eloquence  which  Henry  poured  forth 
in  support  of  these  resolutions  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  they  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
^Ve  have  but  one  sentence  lefl  to  show  us  what  the 
speech  of  Heniy  was.  It  is  a  sentence  equally 
marked  by  power  and  self-possessiim.  In  the  midst 
of  his  invective  he  exclaimed,  "  Cesar  had  his  Bru- 
tits — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George 
the  Third"  ("Treason!"  cried  the  shaker,  and 
"Treason!"  was  re-echoed  on  all  sides) — "Yes," 
continued  Henry,  never  faltering  for  a  moment,  and 
fixing  an  eye  of  fire  on  the  speaker,  "  and  George 
the  Third — may  profit  by  iheir  example.  If  this  be 
treason,  make  Uie  most  of  it." 

The  resolutions  of  Henry  Involved,  as  has  been 
said,  the  principle  of  independence ;  but  the  criticsl 
struggle  did  not  immediately  follow.  It  was  only 
brought  on  by  the  tea  affair  at  Boston  in  1774.  The 
subject  of  our  memoir  waa  then  startled  anew  by  the 
armies  which  Britain  was  silently  collecting  jn  the 
Csoadas.  He  thundered  forth  to  the  Virginian  legis- 
lature a  speech  which  rang  thfoqgh  the  whole  coto? 
nies  like  the  summons  of  a  now  Demosthenes — 
"  Let  us  inarch  against  Philip ;  let  rs  conquer  or  die !" 
He  callod  for  sq  armed  or^aqiastion,  and,  pointing  to 


the  British  forces  in  the  north,  he  demanded  what  ene- 
mies Great  Britain  had  in  America  to  require  and  em- 
ploy these.  "  She  has  none,"  he  himself  replied. 
"  They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those 
chaina  which  the  British  ministry  have  so  long  been 
forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  tbemT 
shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying 
that  for  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  done  every 
thiug  which  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which 
is  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned — we  have  re- 
monstrate— we  have  supplicated — we  have  prostrat- 
ed ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored 

interposition  to  arrost  the  tyrannical  hands  of  th« 
ministry  and  the  parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been 
slighted — ourremonstranceshave  produced  addition- 
si  violence  and  insult — our  supplications  have  been 
disregarded — and  we  have  been  spumed  with  con- 
tempt from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  afier 
these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free — if  we  mean  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which 
i«e  have  beefi  so  long  contending — if  we  mean  not 
basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  wa 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have 
pledged  onrselves  never  to  abandon,  until  the  glo- 
rious object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained — w* 
tnmt fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir, — mtmHSl fight!  *  * 
I  know  not  what  course  others  msy  take ;  but  as  for 
me  (cried  he,  his  arms  rsised  aloft,  his  brow  knit, 
and  his  whole  frame  as  if  on  fire  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  inflsmed  him),  give  tne  liberty,  or  give  me 
death  1"  These  heart-stirring  passages  show,  that, 
though  Henry's  delivery  msy  hare  been  as  magically 
impressive  as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  yet  his  oratory 
rested  not  for  its  eflect  on  thsl  charm  alone. 

Patrick  Henry's  speech  threw  Virginia  into  arms, 
and  decided  the  character  of  the  coming  contest, 
giving  it  a  warlike  complexion.  Nor  did  be  hesitate 
to  follow  up  his  words  by  acts.  At  the  Virginian 
capital  of  Williamsbiirgh,  twenty  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  taken  from  the  state  by  order  of  I^rd 
Dunmore,  in  order  to  cripple  their  means.  Henry 
instantly  stepped  forward,  harangued  the  peo|de  of 
Newcastle,  and  soon  after  marched  upon  Williams- 
bu^h  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  Lord  Dunmore 
was  forced  to  submit,  and  make  full  restitution. 
When  the  contest  fairly  broke  out,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  headed  the  first  warlike  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  received  a  high  command  in  the  army. 
Some  slight  led  him  to  resign,  but  he  was  even  more 
usefully  employed  in  the  government  of  Virginia, 
which  he  held  three  several  times.  He  would  have 
been  elected  again,  bnt,  jealous  even  of  his  own 
assumption  of  a  monopoly  of  honors,  the  patriot 
firmly  refused  it.  When  peacb  was  established, 
Henry  confirmed  the  high  opinions  of  his  statesman- 
ship, which  he  had  earned  by  his  provincial  manage- 
ment, by  the  share  he  took  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  new  republic.  More  particularly  did  he  show  at 
once  his  wisdom  and  his  humanity  by  comingforward. 
in  the  face  of  the  moat  bitter  <^>position,  to  advocate 
the  recall  f>f  the  British  refugees.  This  conduct  was 
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the  more  peculiarly  honorable  to  him,  aa  hia  fortunes 
had  auffered  bo  severely  during  the  seventeen  years' 
ttmnoil,  that  he  waa  compelled,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to 
quit  public  life,  and  return  to  the  bar.  The  speech 
pronounced  by  him  on  thia  occasion  is  a.  model  of 
aubduad  and  reflective  e1o((uence.  Hia  peroration 
■aid  to  the  Assembly — "  Discard  from  your  bosoms 
fears  so  grouudleas  and  prejudices  so  disgraceful — 
unfetter  commerce — let  her  be  free  as  air ;  depend 
upon  it,  she  will  range  the  whole  creation,  and  re- 
turn on  the  wings  of  iho  four  winds  of  heaven  lo 
bless  the  land  with  plenty."  His  proposition  was 
carried,  and  its  bene^cial  effects  were  soon  seen  in 
the  peopling  of  the  yet  untrodden  wilds  of  the  country. 
So  high  waa  the  reputation  of  Henry,  that  witbin 
■ix  years  after  his  return  to  the  bar,  he  was  enabled 
to  retire  with  an  ample  independence.  Some  of  his 
speeches  of  this  era  have  been  preserved,  and  more 
particularly  one  on  the  question  whether  Brilish  sub- 
jects were  entitled  to  the  payment  of  debts  contract- 
ed to  them  before  the  war.  Henry  was  employed  to 
argue  the  negative ;  and  hia  speech,  which  lasted 
for  a  whole  day,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  the 
commandiut  order  of  his  intellect  was  thi 
source  of  lleory's  success.  His  main  argument 
waa,  that  the  British  confiscated  and  ruined  all  op- 
posed to  them  ui  far  as  they  were  able.  His  advo- 
cacy of  the  recall  of  the  British  shows  how  little 
illiberaliiy  there  really  lay  in  his  own  heart. 

Henry  stepped  out  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Assembly,  to  which  the  mere  wiah  introduced 
him  at  will,  when  the  new  constitution  was  proposed. 
He  was  a  sincere  republican,  yet  not  even  his  deep 
regard  for  Waahington  could  prevent  him  from 
feeling  and  eKfuresaing  alarm  at  the  creation  of  a 
|H«sidentship.  He  beheld  in  such  an  officer  but  a 
disguised  monarch,  and  trembled  at  the  danger  that 
might  arise  from  the  power  and  favor  of  an  army. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  opposition  in  the  Vir- 
ginian senate,  but,  aincere  in  his  sentiments,  he  stood 
a  candidate  for  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  National 
Congress,  determined  still  to  oppose  it  there.  But, 
(hough  his  mental  energies  were  unimpaired,  his 
health  had  now  begun  to  fail,  and  ere  the  congress 
met,  Patrick  Henry  was  in  hie  grave.  He  expired 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1799.  In  the  year  before  he 
died,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Bonaparte  had  overthrown 
a  series  of  Austrian  armies,  and  Henry  was  heard 
confidently  to  predict  the  occurrence  in  France  of 
what  he  dreaded  even  in  his  own  more  steady  coun. 
try.  If  Washington  nobly  falsified  his  fears,  Bona- 
parte fully  proved  hia  prophetic  foresight. 

Every  successive  step  which  Patrick  Henry  took 
in  his  course  through  life,  showed  him  tobeiKiephe^ 
moral  upshoot  of  an  hour,  but  a  gveatdnind^d  and 
great-hearted  being,  fitted  to  exercise  a  comprehen- 
sive influence  on  his  age.  He  must  ever  rank  among 
the  great  founders  of  American  liber^.  No  man 
can  be  named,  indeed,  who  so  directly  contributed  to 
nurse  the  spirit  which  led  to  that  mighty  and  import- 
ant issue. 


USES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  OSes  lo  which  the  potato  may  be  put,  besides 
the  obvious  ones  of  food,  starch,  sugar,  and  apirita, 
are  much  more  various  than  most  people  are  aware 
of.  In  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  it  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  cheese,  which  will  last  for  years  if  kept  in 
close  vessels.  To  pursue  the  description  given  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture — "  It  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  potatoes,  and  reducing  them, 
when  cold,  to  a  pulp,  rejecting  the  skina.  Sour  milfc 
is  added,  or  else  sweet  curd  with  the  whey  pressed 
out,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  lo  five  tba.  of  pulp. 
It  is  kneaded  several  times,  drained  in  small  baskets, 
and  aimply  dried  in  the  shade.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  potatoes  are  put  to  aiuither  use.  The 
lower  classes  are  accustomed  to  incorporate  them, 
aller  being  steamed  and  reduced  to  a  paste,  with  the 
butter  to  be  spread  over  bread.  It  thus  goes  farther 
where  economy  is  studied  ;  and,  that  it  may  longer 
be  preserved,  is  often  salted.  It  will  surprise  manr 
h>  learn  that  a  mode  has  been  suggested  by  a  Frentjt 
chemist  for  converting  potatoes  into  a  substance  like 
coffee.  He  mixt^s  some  of  the  best  olive-oil  with  a 
certain  portion  of  dried  potato  flour,  and  then  adds 
a  small  quantity  of  cofiee-powder.  He  asserts  that 
this  will  produce  a  liquor  more  agreeable  than  coffee. 
Chemical  ingenuity  has  likewise  converted  this  most 
useful  root  into  aubatitntes  for  many  other  uticles— 
OS  chocolate,  tapioca,  and  vermicelli.  The  use  of 
potato-starch  instead  of  arrow-root  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  much  of  it  is  at  present  sold  tmder 
the  name  of  arrow-root,  and  in  France  under  that  of 
fieule  d»  pomma  de  terre.  A  chemist  in  Copenhagen 
has  discovered  that  the  flowers  of  the  plant  may  be 
used  in  dyeing.  By  this  means  a  beautiful  yellow 
color  may  be  obtained,  which  is  solid  and  durable. 
By  plunging  the  color  into  blue,  it  becomes  a  perfect 
green.  It  has  likewise  been  found  that  the  juice 
contained  in  the  potato  will  produce  a  gray  color  of 
great  beauty.  The  liquor  dmwn  off  in  the  proceaa 
of  making  potato>slarch  will  clean  ailka,  woollens, 
or  cottons,  without  damage  to  the  texture  or  color. 
It  is  also  good  for  cleaning  waiAcota.  Potatoes  are 
used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  boilers  of  steam- 
igines,  for  preventing  the  gathering  of  a  calcareoua 
crustation  on  the  bottom,  which  is  gradually  de- 
povted  from  the  water  employed.  The  potatoes 
give  out  a  glutinous  substance  which  entan^ea  the 
particles  in  the  water,  and  prevents  them  from  in- 
cmsting  the  iron  of  the  boiler.  A  medical  nse  of 
the  potato  has  been  lately  auggeated  in  a  valuable 
French  publication,  namely,  as  a  preventive  of,  and 
even  a  cure  for,  the  scurvy.  Roasted  potatoes  were 
adminwtered  with  perfect  success  to  sailors  afflicted 
with  the  disorder,  afler  other  approved  medicines 
had  been  given  in  vaia.  .  As  roasted  potatoes  are  the 
moet  effectual,  it  seems  probable  that  the  remedy  de- 
pends Ml  some  of  the  substances  contained  in  the 
block  liquid  which  boils  out  of  potatoes,  and  which 
are  retained  in  roaating.'' 


DiosiTV  does  not  consist  in  possessing  hqnors,       Hk  who  is  always  finding  fault  with  himaelf,  wilj 
bat  iit  deserving  them.  find  little  fault  with  ottters, 
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AURORA  BOREALIS. 


Aurora  Borealto. 


AURORA  BOREAHS. 


From  ihc.  accounts  which  have  been  collected  of 
the  polar  lights,  it  would  seem  that  the  phenomenon 
WBB  less  frequent  in  former  nges  than  it  is  now ;  bnt 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  ibat  meteoric  observations 
have  not  always  been  so  much  attended  to  as  at 
present.  Aristotle,  who  died  322  years  U.  C,  de- 
iicribes  the  phenomenon  with  sufficient  accuracy  in 
his  book  of  meicoTS.  Allusions  are  also  made  to  ii 
by  Pliny,  Cicero,  an*  Seneca  ;  so  that  it  must  have 
been  often  witnessed  by  the  ancients,  even  in  the 
climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  descriptions  of 
armies  lighting  in  the  air,  and  similar  prodigies,  ob- 
served in  the  dark  ages,  donbtleas  owed  their  origin 
to  the  striking  and  fantastic  appearances  of  the 
iwnhem  lights.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
no  mention  is  made  by  any  English  writer  of  an 
aurora  borealis  having  been  observed  in  England 
from  the  year  1621  to  1707.  Celsius  says  expressly 
that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considered  the 
phenomenon  a  great  rarity  before  1710.  In  the 
month  of  March  in  that  year  a  very  splendid  one 
appeared  in  England,  and,  by  reason  of  its  bril- 
liancy, attracted  universal  attention.  It  has  been 
deacribod  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  347. 
Since  then,  the  meteor  has  been  much  more  com- 
mon. A  complete  account  of  all  the  appearances  of 
auroras  recorded  jirevioUB  to  1754  may  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Mairan,  '  Traitfe  de  rAuniie  Boreale.' 

The  aurora  is  not  confined  to  the  nortiiera  hemi- 


sphere, similar  appearances  being  observed  in  high 
southern  latitniles.  An  aurora  was  wimessod  by 
Don  Antonio  d'UlIoa,  at  Cape  Horn,  in  1745;  one 
appearoil  at  Cuzco  in  1744  ;  and  another  is  described 
by  Mr.  Forster.  (who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in 
his  last  trip  around  the  world,)  which  was  seen  by 
him  in  1773,  in  latitude  58^  south,  and  resembled, 
entirely,  those  of  the  northern  hemispliere,  excepting 
that  the  light  exhibited  no  tints,  but  was  of  a  clear 
white.  Similar  testimony  is  given  by  subsequent 
navigators. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
cause  of  the  polar  lights.  Mairan  ascribed  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  Euler,  to  particles 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  driven  beyond  its  limits  by 
the  impulse  of  solar  light.  Beccaria,  Canton,  Frank- 
lin, and  others,  refer  it  to  electricity,  an  avcnt  ta 
whose  mysterious  influence  all  the  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena of  meteorology  are  conveniently  oscrihed. 
An  absurd  theory  proposed  by  M.  Libes  (Diction- 
naire  de  Physique)  formerly  met  with  considerable 
favor.  He  had  observed,  that  on  passing  an  electric 
spark  through  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
nitrous  vapors  of  a  reddish  color  are  produced.  Ho 
therefore  supposed  that  the  higher  regions  <)f  the 
atmosphere  near  the  pole  contained  Utile  or  no  hy- 
drogen; and  that,  consequently,  the  discharges  of 
electricity,  which,  by  producing  a  combination  of 
oxygen ,  and  hydrogen  from  water  in  the  lower 
strata,  in  the  more  elevated  strata  produce  nitrons 
vapors,  which  constitute  the  polar  lights.     That  some 
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AURORA  BOREALIS.— UPl  OF  THE  CHALDEES. 


tir  or  the  Chsldcea. 


connexion  Hulisiaia  between  the  aurora  and  mngLiet- 
ism,  or  rather  electricity,  which  is  now  regardeU  as  ' 
Ike  primary  cause  uf  magoetiBm,  is  made  certain  by  i 
the  fact  that,  during  the  continuance  of  brilliant  a 
rora,  the  magnetic  needle  is  generally  disturbed,  | 
someUmes  violently  agitated.  The  air,  at  the  same 
time,  is  ofleii  observed  to  be  highly  charged  with 
electric  matter.  An  experiment  contrived  by  M. 
Canton  also  seems  lu  indicate  an  electric  origin.  If 
a  ^ass  tube  be  partially  exhausted  of  air,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  applied  to  the  conductor  of  an  elec- 
tric machine,  the  whole  tube  is  illuminated  from  end 
to  end,  and  continues  luminous  for  a  considerable 
time  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  conductor. 
If,  afler  this,  the  lube  be  drawn  through  the  hand, 
the  light  will  be  remarkably  intense  through  its  whole 
length ;  and  if  it  is  grasped  in  both  hands,  near  the 
extremities,  strong  Hashes  of  light  will  dart  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  continue  many  houra  without 
fresh  excitation.  The  only  conclusion  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  warranted  in 
deducing,  is,  that  the  aurora  borealis  must  ba  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  electricity  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmospltcre.  In  what  way  the  excitement  is 
produced,  it  remains  for  future  discoveries  to  make 


mi  OF  THE  CHALDEES. 


Many  seem  to  obtain  a  secret  abhorrence  for  the 
retired  walks  of  .life.  To  be  known  is  their  most 
anxious  wish.  Some  prefer  even  an  infamous 
notoriety,  to  a  virtuous  and  honorable  obacurity. 

1  am  sent  to  the  ant,  to  learn  industry ;  to  the  dove, 
lo  learn  innocency ;  to  the  serpent,  to  learn  wisdom ; 
and  why  not  to  the  robin-redbreast,  who  chants  it  as 
dclight^lly  in  winter  as  in  summer,  to  learn  eqnani- 
mity  sad  patience  ? — Warwiei. 


birthplace  of  Abraham  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  town  ;  but  such  Orientalists  as  have 
of  late  years  had  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  have  been  rather  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  the  name  of  a  district.  As  such,  there  is  litde 
reason  to  question  that  it  is  that  which  the  sacred 
text  indicates,  as  it  comprehends  both  the  towns  in 
which  the  names  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the 
history  have  been  sought.  Of  these  one  is  the 
town  called  by  the  Syrians  Urhoi,  and  by  the  Ara- 
bians Orfah,  or  Urfah,  which  the  Moslems  firmly 
believe  to  bo  the  Ur  of  the  text;  and  the  Jews  aiid 
Christians  of  the  country  acquiesce  in  tliis  conclusion. 
This  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Osroene,  at  the  head  of  the  great  plain  which  was 
formerly  so  called,  and  is  still  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration. Cartwright  says :  "  The  air  of  this  city 
is  very  healthful,  and  the  country  fruitful.  It  is 
built  nearly  four-square,  the  west  side  standing  on 
the  side  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and  the  east  part 
trendeth  into  a  spacious  valley,  replenished  with 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  walls  are 
very  strong,  furnished  with  great  store  of  artillery, 
and  contain  in  circuit  three  English  miles,  and  for 
the  gnllantneas  of  its  sight  it  was  once  reckoned  the 
metropolilical  seat  of  Mesopotamia."  This  traveller, 
as  well  as  one  who  preceded  him,  Rauwolff,  heedless 
of  the  analogy  of  name,  regards  Urfah  rather  as 
representing  Haran  than  Ur.  Although  we  think, 
ouraclves,  that  a  district  is  probably  denoted,  we 
have  introduced  a.  view  of  the  town*  of  Urfah,  not 
only  from  respect  to  the  common  opinion,  but  be- 
cause  we  suppose  it  w««  built  within,  and  took  it» 
.name  from,  that disUrict. 
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DECISION. 

All  wisdom  is  a  Byotem  of  balances.  It  is  al- 
lowed that  caution  and  deliberation  are  good  things ; 
bat  in  many  circumstance!  these  aie  fuse  friends, 
and  it  is  found  aflerwatds  that  a  less  considerate 
policy  would  have  been  beat.  Again,  however,  it 
would  be  Teiy  wrong  to  counsel  a  bold  policy  as  in- 
variably preferable  to  a  cautious  one  ;  it  would  often 
be  found  dangerous.  There  is,  in  short,  no  maxim 
which  is  a  specific  :  conditions  modify  the  eligibility 
of  every  one  of  them. 

With  regard  to  decision  in  conduct,  the  first  great 
point  is  to  know  what  to  decide  upon,  and  the  second 
to  know  if  the  plan  adopted  should  be  unflinchingly 
carried  out.  Many  men  are  remarkably  deciaive  with- 
out being  wise,  or  finding  their  choice  a  fortunate 
one.  Many  hold  firmly  enough  to  their  plan,  when 
wisdom  would  rather  recommend  its  twing  aban- 
doned. Decisivenesa  of  conduct  is,  in  such  cases, 
manifestly  no  advantage.  But  when  a  quick  and  far- 
seeing  sagacity  has  once  chosen  a  right  course,  it  is 
well  lo  a^pt  it  unhesitatingly,  cordially,  fully  j  and  to 
go  through  with  it  with  boldness  and  energy.  Then 
IS  decision  in  conduct  found  to  be  a  valuable  quality 
—but  then  only.  There  is  no  point  in  which  more 
mistakes  are  made.  A  vast  number  of  men  think 
diey  are  acting  with  decision,  when  they  are  simply 
lash  and  headstrong.  Many  believe  they  are  thinlmg 
with  decision  when  they  are  merely  uncandid  to- 
wards all  opposing  considerations,  wise  in  their 
conceit,  and  perilously  obstinate. 

It  often  happens,  nevertheless,  that  decisive  men 
of  this  kind  can  point  to  their  happy  instances. 
Conduct  like  theirs  is  now  and  then  attended  by  good 
fortune.  But  such  cases  are  only  like  the  dreams 
that  prove  true— strongly  remarked,  while  all  the  false 
ones  are  lost  sight  of.  They  no  more  justify  the 
rashness  and  obstinacy  of  the  parties,  than  does  a 
death  happening  soon  after  the  hearing  of  the  death- 
watch  prove  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the 
perforations  of  the  insect  and  human  mortality. 
These  instances  are  the  ruin  of  the  unwise  decisive 
men,  for  ihey  encourage  the  fatal  failing.  Perhaps 
snccessful  in  one  case,  which  involved  no  important 
tesults,  they  are  imboldened  to  try  the  same  plan  in 
a  very  different  one,  and  are  sadly  punished.  Such 
blindfold  decision  is,  indeed,  only  a  kind  of  gambling. 

In  aiming  at  deciaive  thinking  on  controversial 
subjects,  and  at  the  duty  and  credit  of  holding  fast  by 
opinions,  it  b  important  to  guard  against  similar 
errors.  It  is  easy,  by  shutliog  one's  eyes  to  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  opposite  side,  and  get- 
ling  one's  self-love  interested  in  the  matter,  to  obtain 
a  very  comfortable  set  of  very  decided  opinions,  and 
thus  become  a  respectable  sortofwronghead  or  bigot. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy,  out  of  the  contending  conside- 
rations on  all  sorts  of  difficult  questions,  to  select 
such  as  may  form  a  reasonably  sound  set  of  opinions, 
in  adherence  to  which  there  may  be  genuine  uaefut- 
itess  and  real  honor.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
soundest  heads  have  been  amongst  the  most  hesitat- 
ing on  a  certain  dubious  class  of  subjects.  It  is 
easy  to  lao^  at  the  difficul'ies  and  doubts  of  a  lionl 


Eldon,  and  to  admire  the  lUmUeness  of  some  other 
in  the  same  situation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  quick  decisions  in  law,  any  more  than  in 
speculative  questions,  are  the  best.  Mr.  Canning  de- 
scribes a  man  as  swearing. 


though  such  a  manner  of  speaking  is  apt  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  weakness  or  hesitation,  we  should 
remember  that  the  patient  separation  of  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  re- 
spective limits  of  both,  are  amongst  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  logical  intellect.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  things  on  which  to  talk  decisively  is  only  to 
make  an  open  declaration  of  short-sightedneBs  and 
folhf. 

We  see  more  clearly  the  value  of  decision  in  con- 
duct than  that  of  decision  in  forming  a  set  of  abstract 
opiniona.  It  must  ever  be  of  vast  consequence  to  be 
able  to  decide  at  once  upon  what  is  the  beet  course 
of  procedure  in  any  <rf  the  affairs  of  life.  It  often 
happens  that  the  reasons  for  taking  a  particular  step 
are  made  a  little  obscure  and  dnbions  by  the  pre»- 
I  of  some  advantage  connected  with  tiie  opposite 
se,  or  by  a  difficulty  and  disadvantage  attending 
the  right  one.  For  example,  in  the  great  fire  at 
Hamburgh,  it  became  evident  that  no  expedient  for 
Bto[^ing  the  conflt^ration  would  be  effectual  bat  the 
fonning  of  a  gap  in  the  buildings.  Here  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  senate  was  m  determine  on  making 
a  large  enough  sacrifice  of  buildings,  for  the  build- 
were  of  course  valuable,  every  body  was  inter- 
ested for  the  saving  of  his  own  house,  and  there  was 
still  the  hope  that  the  fiames  might  not  come  so  far,  in 
which  case  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  made 
needlessly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  horn  making 
too  small  a  sacrifice  was  obvious,  for  the  fire  was 
advancing,  and  it  might  come  up  to  the  site  marked 
out  for  a  gap  before  the  gap  was  effectually  made, 
when  of  course  a  much  larger  gap  would  become 
nscessary.  It  was  a  fine  case  for  the  exertion  of  a 
wise  decisiveness  of  judgment.  In  this,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  eeoale  failed.  They  cou)d  not  take  a  suffi- 
ciently Uberal  view  of  the  required  sacrifice.  The 
g^  which  they  made  was  made  in  vain  ;  the  flames 
went  on,  and  were  only  finally  stopped  by  a  perbaiw 
ten  times  greater  sacrifice. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  wise  decisive- 
ness on  record  occurs  in  the  eariier  part  of  Napoleon's 
historical  life.  He  had  made  his  wonderful  irruption 
into  Northern  Italy,  and  overthrown  great  bodies  of 
the  Aastrian  troops.  Little  seemed  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Lombardy  but  the  taking  of 
Mantua,  to  which  he  devoted  10,000  of  his  troops. 
At  this  juncture  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  new 
Austrian  army,  consisting  of  60,000  men,  while  he 
had  in  all  only  40,000.  ^  marching  quickly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Uarda,  they  cut  off  his  re- 
treat to  Milan,  which  he  felt  to  endanger  his  position 
very  materially.  But  the  Austrian  army  came  on 
both  sides  of  Me  lidte,  20,000  on  the  one  and  40,000 
on  the  other.  Napoleon  determined  to  take  a  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Iske,  so  as  to  be  between  lh» 
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.  two  paniea  when  they  came  to  jmn.  To  puTsne  the 
DaTTEiive  of  M.  Thiers : — "  By  rapidly  fonning  a  maia 
masa,  the  French  might  overpower  the  30,000  who 
had  turned  the  lake,  and  immediately  afterwarda  re- 
turn to  the  40,000  who  had  defiled  between  the  lake 
and  the  Adige.  But  to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  it  was  neceasary  to  call  in  all  the  troops  from  the 
Lower  Adige  and  the  Lower  Mtncio ;  Augereau  must 
be  withdrawn  from  Legnago  and  Sernirier  from 
Mantua,  for  ho  extensive  a  line  was  no  longer  tenable. 
This  involved  a  great  sacrifice,  for  Mantua  had  been 
besieged  during  two  months,  a  considerable  battering 
train  hod  been  transported  before  it,  the  fortress  was 
on  die  point  iif  capitulating,  and,  by  allowing  it  to  be 
revictualled,  the  fruit  of  these  vigorous  efiurts,  an 
almost  assured  prey,  escaped  his  grasp.  Bonaparte, 
however,  did  not  hesitate  ;  between  two  important  ob- 
jects, he  had  the  sagacity  to  seize  the  most  important 
and  xaerifice  to  it  the  othur — a  simple  resolution  in 
itself,  but  one  which  displays  ikot  alone  the  great  cap- 
tain, but  the  great  man.  It  is  not  in  war  merely,  it 
occurs  in  politics  and  in  all  the' situations  of  life,  that 
men  encounter  two  objects,  and,  aiming  to  compass 
both,  fail  in  each.  Bonaparte  possessed  that  rare 
and  decisive  vigor  which  prompts  at  once  the  choice 
and  die  sacrifice.  Had  he  persisted  in  guarding  the 
whole  course  of  the  Mincio,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda  to  Mantua,  he  would  have  been 
pierced  ;  by  concentruing  on  Mantua  to  cover  it,  he 
would  have  had  70,000  men  to  cope  with  at  the  same 
time — 60,000  in  front  and  10,000  in  the  rear.  He 
sacrificed  Mantua  and  concenOated  at  the  point  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda."  The  consequences  were  an 
admirable  reward  of  the  genius  shown  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  first  met  the  corps  of  20,000  under  Quss- 
danovich,  or  rather  its  advanced  parties,  which  he 
easily  drove  back.  The  Austrian  gener^  surprised 
to  find  everywhere  imposing  masses  of  the  French, 
was  awed,  and  resolved  to  halt  till  he  should  hear  of 
the  other  corps  under  his  commander  Wurmser. 
Here  the  Napoleon  genius  was  again  ahown,  for, 
guessing  what  was  passing  in  Quasdanovich's  mind, 
he  contented  himaelf  with  having  brought  him  to  a 
pause,  and  turned  to  meet  the  other  party.  Of  this 
corps  a  large  portion  had  passed  on  with  Wurmser 
to  Mantua,  leaving  2S,000  behind  under  Bayalitsch. 
This  army  advanced  with  wide-spread  wings  to  en- 
velop the  French  ;  but  Napoleon  penetrated  its  weak- 
ened centre  ;  it  lost  courage,  and  withdrew.  The 
French  pursued  and  greatly  damaged  it.  Other  ac- 
tions ensued;  and  in  six  days  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  Austrian  generals  were  again 
in  retreat  to  the  Tyrol,  having  loat  30,000  men  and 
Iho  kingdom  of  Lombardy. 

In  private  life,  this  firmness  in  making  judicious 
sacrifices  is  often  of  great  importance.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary to  know  when  to  make  anch  sacrifices,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  when  to  undergo  great  hazards,  as  it 
is  to  know  when  to  embrace  favor^le  opportunities. 
Many  a  commercial  man  has  saved  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  by  being  able  to  bring  his  mind,  at  some  nice 
juncture,  to  incur  a  certain  toss,  or  to  expoae  himself 
to  some  considerable  risk.  It  require!  a  ceitain  libe* 
rality  of  nature  to  act  in  ibis  way-    The  r«oe  of 


narrow  wita  lose  all  by  clinging  desperstely  to  Mnw 
coward  maxim  which  they  can  only  interpret  literally. 
"  Never  lose  certainty  for  hope,"  "  A  bird  in  the  hsnd 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  are  their  favorite  adages 
— and  very  good  adages  they  are  in  most  circum- 
stances, but  not  in  all,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
to  make  a  venture  is  the  best  course,  not  merely  for 
making  an  advance,  but  for  retaining  the  present 
position ;  and  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  had  those 
maxims  always  been  adhered  to,  the  wodd  must 
have  Blood  still  almost  from  the  beginning.  The 
liberal-minded,  on  the  other  hand,  can  give  a  wide 
enough  interpretation  to  such  apothegms,  and,  if  pos- 
sessed of  wisdom,  know  exactly  in  any  particular 
case  whether  they  should  be  rigidly  observed  or  not. 
To  attain  to  this  liberality  of  mmd  and  this  power  of 
judging,  and  to  be  able  to  act  vigorously  and  persever- 
ingly  in  the  course  adopted,  are  the  grand  requisites 
in  this  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  life. 

A  hesitating,  indecisive,  and  over-cautioua  manner 
serves  as  ill  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar  affairs 
as  in  the  highest;  and  its  consequences  are  in  pro- 
portion as  bad.  To  have  two  things  which  we  wish 
to  do  nearly  about  the  same  time,  and  to  try  to  em- 
brace them  both  in  the  same  morning's  labors,  or  ac> 
compliah  them  by  the  same  walk,  usually  leads  to 
their  not  being  either  of  them  done  well,  or  in  time. 
The  whole  pleasure  of  a  day  devoted  to  that  object 
is  often  lost  by  a  want  of  decision  as  to  the  mode  of 
procedure,  or  the  things  to  be  attempted  or  done, 
while  all  would  have  be«n  welt  if  a  right  and  ration- 
al plan  had  been  started  with  and  rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  short,  and  in  fine,  decision  is  a  moat  impmtant 
quali^  in  all  affairs,  and  particolarly  in  affairs  of 
difficulty;  but  rashness  is  not  decision  ;  uncandor  is 
not  decision ;  headlong,  blundering  stupidity  is  not 
decision — no,  it  is  only  to  be  exemplified  by  those 
who,  with  expanded  and  sagacious  minds  to  Kpfm- 
ciatp  circumstances  and  judge  of  what  is  beat  to  be 
done,  possess  the  firmness  to  go  straight  forward  with 
an  enlightened  resolution. 


A  WoKD  FOR  BoOK-BoxRowBBS. — Those  who 
have  collected  books,  and  whose  good  nature  haa 
prompted  them  to  accommodate  their  frienda  witk 
them,  will  feel  the  sting  of  an  answer  which  a  man 
of  wit  made  to  one  who  lamented  the  difficulty  which 
he  found  in  persuading  his  friends  to  return  the  vo- 
lumes which  he  had  lent  them.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  your  acquaintances  find,  I  suppose,  that  it  b  mock 
more  easy  to  retain  the  books  therosolves  than  what 
is  contained  in  them."  I  would  just  observe  here, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  mean  and  unkind  than  to 
borrow  books  of  persons,  and  to  lose  them,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case.  If  my  friend  gratifies  my  re- 
quest ID  lending — if,  by  so  doing,  he  saves  me  the 
expense  of  purchasing — or  if,  Hao,  by  the  loan,  I 
gain  considerable  information,  or  intellectual  prt^ 
— jt  ia  base  and  ungrateful  either  to  suffer  the  book 
to  be  injured,  or  not  to  return  it.  I  give  this  as  % 
hint  to  some  who  are  more  in  the  habit  of  bommmg 
than  Tatuming  books. 
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View  of  Raitkaiciu. 


DAMASCUS. 


The  city  of  DamMcua  w»  find  noticed  in  Gen. 
cbap.  zv.  2,  as  the  birth-place  of  Abram'a  steward 
EliezeT )  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  one  (if  the 
earliest  cities  in  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  that  have  maintfiined  a  flonrishing  existencu  in 
all  ages.  It  is  situated  in  E.  long.  36''  25',  and  N. 
lat.  33°  27',  in  the  north-west  of  an  exiensive  and  re- 
markably level  plain,  which  is  open  eastward  beyond 
the  reach  of  vision,  but  is  bounded  in  every  other 
direction  by  mountains,  the  nearest  of  which — those 
of  Salehie,  lo  the  norlhwesi — are  not  quite  two 
miles  from  the  cit>-.  These  hills  give  rise  to  the 
river  Barrady,  and  to  various  ri™leis,  which  afford 
the  city  a  most  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  render 
its  district  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile  of 
Western  Asia. 

The  district,  within  a  circumference  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles,  is  thickly  covered  with  well- 
watered  gardens  ^nd  orchards,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  town  itself.  It  thus  appears  as  in  a.  vast 
wood  ;  and  its  almost  innumerable  public  buildings, 
including  an  extensive  citadel,  and  a  vast  number  of 
mosques,  with  their  domes  and  minarets,  give  it  a 
fine  appearance  as  viewed  from  the  neighboring 
hills;  but  on  approaching  over  the  level  plain,  the 
plantations  by  which  it  is  envirntied  shroud  it  entirely 
from  view.  Its  finest  building  is  a  grand  mosque, 
of  the  Corinrhian  order,  said  lo  have  been  built  as  a 
cathedral  church  by  the  Emperor  HeracHus.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Si.  John  of  Damascus,  and  is  still  called 
the  moaque  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  the  Turks, 


who  believe  that  in  the  latterdaya  Jesus  shall  desceud 
thereon,  and  from  its  summit  require  the  adhesion  of 
all  his  followers  lo  the  Moslem  faith. 

'I'he  city  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  sun-dried 
biick,  strengthened  with  towers ;  but  this  wall  has 
fallen  to  decay,  and  the  town  has  so  greatly  extend- 
ed beyond  its  limits,  that  the  number  of  houses  with- 
out ihe  wall  greatly  exceeds  thai  wiihin.  The 
houses  in  the  city  have  flat  roofs,  while  those  in  the 
suburbs  have  domes.  Damascus  is  said  to  cnnlatn 
five  hundred  mansions  entitled  lo  be  called  palaces  ; 
and  the  general  splendor  of  its  houses  is  much  ex- 
lolled  in  the  East.  But  little  of  ihis  is  visible  in  the 
streets,  which  in  general  present  walls  of  mud  or 
sun-dried  bricit,  which  fill  the  narrow  slreeis  with 
dust  in  dry  weather,  and  render  them  perfect  quag- 
mires when  it  rains.  The  houses  themselves  am 
built  with  ihe  same  materials,  although  stone  might 
be  easily  obtained  from  the  adjoining  mountains. 
The  streets  present  scarcely  any  windows,  aud  only 
low  and  mean-looking  doors ;  but  thf  se  often  coiiducl 
lo  large  interior  courts  paved  with  marble,  refreshed 
by  gushing  fountains,  and  surruundvd  by  apartments 
ornamented  and  furuished  in  the  best  and  richest 
oriental  taste. 

The  thirsty  Arabs  from  the  d'-sert  r.'gard  Drtinas- 
cus  with  rapture,  and  are  nevtr  lired  of  expaiiaiiiii;  - 
on  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  its  orchards,  the  vii- 
riely  and  richness  of  its  fruits,  aud,  more  than  all.  ils 
numerous  streams,  and  tbe  cfi^arness  of  its  rills  acid 
fountains.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  Mohumrnud, 
ciiming  to  the  city,  viewed  it  with  great  admiratiun 
Salehie,  and  tlieii  turned  away. 
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refusing  to  spproacfa,  widi  the  remark,  that  there 
was  but  one  paradise  designed  for  man,  and  he  was 
determined  th&t  hit  should  not  be  in  this  world; 
but  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for  this  story. 
Damascus  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  pofnilation  is  estimated  bv  Mr.  Buckingham  at 
143,000;  of  whom  90,000  are  native  Syrian  Arabs, 
10,000  Turks,  15,000  Jews,  and  25,000  Christiana. 
But  Dr.  Richardson  does  not  estimate  the  Christian 
population  at  more  than  12,000.  Damascus  is  the 
rendezvous  of  many  thousand  pilgrims  who  proceed 
to  Mecca  in  one  great  body  every  year,  and  many  of 
whom  make  a  considerable  stay  before  the 
departs,  and  most  of  whom  unite  commercial  with 
religious  objects,  loading  their  beasts  with  the  pro- 
duce of  iheir  own  countries,  which  they  dispose  of 
on  the  road,  bringing  back  in  the  sams  manner  the 
products  of  India,  received  from  Jidda,  the  port  of 
Mecca.  This  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Damascus,  which  is  al3.>  the  emporium  of 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  wit]]  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  with  Bagdad  on  the 
east.  Damascus  has  obtained  fame  for  some  of  its 
manufactures.  The  fine  temper  of  its  sword-bladea 
has  long  been  proverbial.  This  reputation  has, 
however,  of  late  years  much  declined  ;  but  the  Da- 
mascenes Btill  excel  in  the  art  of  inlaying  meiala 
wiih  gold.  The  mannfacture  uf  the  kind  of  silk 
called  "  Damask,"  originated  here. 

It  would  seem  fnim  1  Kings  xi.  23,  24,  that  Di 
mascus  first  became  in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kinf^om,  which  after- 
wards, as  the  "  kingdom  of  Syria,"  was  engaged  in 
frequent  wars  with  the  Jetvs.  It  was  ultimately  an- 
nexed to  the  empire  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards,  with 
the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  passed  to  the  Greeks,  then 
to  the  Romans,  and  at  last  to  the  Arabians,  under 
whom  Damascus  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
the  califaie,  when  Moawiyah,  its  governor,  assum- 
ed that  office,  in  opposition  to  Ali.  It  umlerwenl 
many  changes  during  the  disorders  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  finally  conquered,  along  with  all  Syria,  by 
the  Sullan  Selim.  In  the  late  war  between  the  Porte 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Damascus  was  taken  by 
the  troops  of  the  latter,  under  his  son  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  it  still  remains  subject  to  his  authority,  having 
been  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1833. 
The  inhabitants  of  Damascus  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  ha\ighiy  and  intolerant  people  of  Tur- 
key, but  the  measures  of  Mehemet  Ali  have  already 
tended  greatly  to  aubdue  or  cojiirul  their  former  spirit. 


I  Normandy  is  a  province  of  France,  divided  into 
Ave  Departments,  and  containing  about  2,700,000 
inhabitants.  It  differs  from  most  of  .the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  France  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. "  fYistead  of  extensive  tracts  of  tillage,  with- 
out any  i-isible  subdivisions  to  make  out  the  different 
ownerships,  and  without  trees,  except  the  formally 
trimmed  ones  on  tho  road  side,  Normandy  is  a  con- 
tinued series  of  well-timbered  farms  and  fine  forests 
of  surpassing  beauty,  interspersed  with  corn-fields  of 
small  extent,  orchards,  and  meadow  or  grazing  land." 
The  soil  in  Normandy  is  considered  the  richest 
in  France,  in  many  places  highly  calcareous,  and  in 
general  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  farms 
average  about  sixteen  acres  each  in  extent,  and  are 
held  under  leases  of  the  usual  term  of  nine  years.  But 
about  one-half  of  the  farms  are  held  by  the  proprie- 
tors ;  and  these  proprietors  are  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances farmers  of  the  lowest  class,  or  those  who 
take  their  own  produce  to  market,  and  at  home  live 
as  poor  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  following 
extract  will  show  what  the  living  of  the   French 
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It  is  interesting  to  the  farmer  to  know  how  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  in  other  parts  of  the  world  conducts 
his  operations,  what  his  course  of  crops  and  modes  of 
culture  are,  what  his  implements  and  animals,  and 
what  his  domestic  and  social  condition  is.  With  the 
intention  of  gratifying  this  laudable  feeling,  we  shall 
give  a  few  extracts  on  the  agriculture  of  Normandy, 
a  province  of  France,  from  a  paper  in  the  Quarterly 
Jotnnal  of  Agncultnre. 


"  Many  of  this  class  {the  small  farmers),  like  com- 
mon laborers,  dine  upon  a  few  apples  or  pears,  and  a 
bit  of  bread,  without  the  formality  of  sitting  down  at 
table,  and  are  content  with  a  drink  of  their  own 
home-mndc  miserable  cider.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
Englishman  [or  an  American]  to  conceive  how  a  man 
can  work  hard  upon  the  washy  diet  so  general  in 
France.  We  have  seen  men  cutting  up  wood  for 
fuel  (which  is  hard  work),  from  morning  till  night, 
and  in  the  severest  winter  season,  without  more  nu- 
tritious food  than  indifferent  fruit,  and  a  little  bread  ; 
the  soup  taken,  perhaps,  for  supper  at  home,  or  for 
early  breakfast,  is,  if  possible,  worse  as  a  means  of 
support,  for  it  consists  merely  of  cabbage  and  hot 
water,  with  a  little  grease  or  kitchen  stuff;  it  distends 
the  stomach  with  wind,  and  therefore  is  totally  un- 
suited  to  a  working  man,  who  should  have  solid,  not 

.Much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Norm«n  sheep 
husbandry,  as  there  is  little  or  no  free  range  for 
thetn,  and  they  arc  kept  in  small  lots  of  three,  four, 
or  half  a  dozen,  and  usally  tied  by  the  legs  together, 
even  when  they  have  lambs,  a  course  incompatiblo 
with  thrift,  "and  altogether  a  worse  descriplion  of 
sheep  cannot  be  imagined."  Attempts  are  making  to 
improve  them  by  the  introduction  of  the  Leicester 
and  South  Down. 

In  the  management  of  their  cows  and  dairies  the 
Normans  do  rather  better,  and  the  quality  of  their 
cream  and  butter  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  cream 
alone  is  churned  (not  the  milk,  as  in  some  of  tIia 
Dutch  dairies),  and  this  operation  is  performed  twice 
a  week,  so  that  the  cream  stands  only  a  short  lime. 
.\  sweet  grass  pasture  in  summer,  and  sainfoin  buy 
in  the  winter,  aro  considered  the  best  for  butter 
Beets  are  sometimes  given  pretty  freely  in  winter, 
but  though  this  food  increases  the  milk,  it  does  not 
improve  the  butter,  and  with  limited  exceptions, 
neither  beets,  potatoes,  nor  turnips  are  given  to  the 
that  jneld  the  best  butter.  It  is  found  by  es- 
perience  Uial  "  ftie  application  of  dung  imparts  m 
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-  tpring  (itm  raloaUe  qualities  to  dairy  pasturage,  but 
me  grasaes  in  summer  give,  on  duDged  land,  a  ranlc 
flavor  to  batter." 

The  Nonnan  daiiymea  insist  that  dairy  houses 
should  have  a  northern  aspect  at  all  times,  as  a  south 
wind  is  prejudicial  to  milk  ;  that  cream  should  not 
be  left  in  ihe  milk-room,  as  they  mutually  exert  a 
pomicious  effect  'on  each  other ;  that  the  floor  should 
be  flagged  and  washed  in  aimimer,  to  preserve  cool- 
ness ;  that  in  the  winter  the  milk  should  be  strained 
into  pans  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking,  while  in 
the  summer  the  cooler  it  can  be  made,  the  better  it 
u  for  the  cream.  Pans  of  common  earthenware 
are  preferred  to  any  others,  having  been  found  supe- 
rior even  to  porcelain, 

"The  cream  is  skimmed  twice  s  day  generally, 
sometimes  three  times,  and  care  is  taken  always  not 
to  leave  it  too  long  on  the  milk.  Twenty-four  hours 
(sometimes  forty-eight)  in  summer  elapse  before  the 
first  creaming,  and  thq  cream  is  allowed  to  lie  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  before  churning.  By  day 
the  cows  are  turned  out,  and  at  night  kept  in  stablea 
and  supplied  with  sainfoin  hay,  which  ia  admirable 
for  dairy  purposes." 

The  breed  of  cows  most  common  and  the  most 
esteemed  in  Normandy,  resemble  the  Aldemey,  and 
aa  this  province  ia  adjacent  to  Aldemey,  Jersey,  and 
Guemaey,  as  well  as  Brittany,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  the  Aldemey  and  Norman  breeds. 
The  Agr.  Association  of  Normandy  have  imported 
from  England  some  fine  Short  Horn  bulls  and  cows, 
with  the  intention  of  improving  the  stock  of  cattle. 
There  is  in  Normandy  a  coarse  hairy  breed  of  cattle 
which  are  much  used  for  the  plough  and  cart,  "  and 
four  or  &ve  of  these  bullocks  or  oien,  with  three  or 
two  horses,  make  the  teams  which  are  exteoaively 
used  in  Normandy." 

In  the  dairy  districts  the  heifer  calves  are  usually 
reared,  while  the  bull  calves  are  fattened  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  some  places  they  are  fattened  on  skim  milk, 
and  in  others  on  new  miilci  and  in  some  districts 
bread,  jconverted  into  a  kind  of  pap,  ia  added  to  the 
milk  to  facilitate  the  process.  The  Norman  hog  is 
of  the  worst  possible  description  as  to  form ;  but 
when  fattened  the  flavor  of  the  pork,  particularly  the 
bacon  and  hams,  is  good,  and  the  meat  firm. 

Centuries  ago,  Normandy  was  the  country  from 
which  the  flower  of  European  chivalry  derived  their 
best  horses.  The  breed  was  then  larve,  active,  and 
powerful;  but  although  still  active  and  hardy,  it  has 
degenerated  in  size  so  much,  that  the  Norman  horse 
is  now  one  of  the  smallest  of  European  breeds.  Of 
this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  small  size  and 
hardy  character  of  the  French  Canadian  horse, 
which  is  in  every  respect  a  true  Norman  animal. 
They  rarely  attain  Gfleen  hands  in  height,  are  short 
necked,  have  good  fore  legs,  but  frequently  imperfect 
hind  ones,  but  as  a  breed  will  go  faster  and  do  more 
work  than  their  appearance  would  st  first  indicate. 
Attempts  are  making  to  improve  the  Norman  horse 
ky  crosses  with  the  best  English  blood,  for  die  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  horses  for  the  cavalry  service ; 
and  one  of  the  Government  Haraa,  or  stations  for 
■lainons  provided  by  the  government,  is  located  at 


St.  Lo.     At  De  Pin  are  kept  500  horaes  and  mares 
and  at  St.  Lo  about  120  stallions. 

The  French  government  do  for  die  provinces, 
what  associations  or  individuals  among  us  do  for 
agriculture  ;  it  furnishes  funds  for  agricultnral  aocie- 
ploughing  matches,  &c.,  and  the  latter  are  held 
by  authority  of  the  sute.  Not  long  since  one  was 
held  in  the  commune  of  Augerville,  for  which  1,000 
francs  were  appropriated  by  government,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  as  follows : 

"  The  groimd  being  marked  out  by  stakes  at  equal 
distances,  and  five  judges  appointed,  sixteen  ploughs 
came  upon  the  ground  :  of  these  fourteen  had  a  pair 
of  horses  each,  one  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  one  a  single 
horse.  Nine  of  these  ploughs  were  of  the  Norman 
foim.  Ader  having  ploughed  a  field  which  had  no 
particular  difficulties,  the  teama  were  removed  to 
another  full  of  heath  and  broom,  and  the  competitors 
were  allowed  the  use  of  an  additional  horse  or  bul- 
lock. Out  of  the  sixteen  which  had  ploughed  in  the 
free  and  open  Held,  only  nine  appeared  on  the  second 
trial.  In  thia  unbroken  and  rough  field  many  failures 
I  soon  apparent ;  some  stopped  short  before  they 
well  turned  a  furrow,  seeing  that  the  work  was 
above  the  power  of  their  cattle  or  their  ploughs; 
others  stood  out  longer,  but  made  very  bad  work,  atul 
two  ploughs  only  overcame  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  others  failed.  One  of  these  was  a  new 
igh  called  the  Grange  plough,  and  the  other  the 
Dombasle  plough,  and  lo  these  two,  and  the  one  horse 
ploughH,  the  three  prizes  were  awarded." 

The  Grange  plough  is  described  as  having  those 
advantages : — 

"  lat.  It  works  of  itself,  not  requiring  the  hand  <d 
a  ploughman  either  lo  enter  the  sock  into  the  land, 
o  keep  it  in  its  true  direction ;  a  driver  only  ia 
esaary. 

2d.  It  can  be  set  at  any  depth,  and  turns  over  the 
furrow  slices  at  equal  and  regular  depth. 

3d.  It  moves  as  easily  even  on  very  sloping  land 
n  a  flat 

These  eflTects  are  produced  by  a  simple  kind  oT 
mechanism,  which  can  be  applied,  at  ths  expense  of 
about  twelve  francs,  to  any  common  plough." 

But  the  improved  Dombasle  plough  is  the  general 
favorite  among  the  best  French  farmers.  It  is 
modelled  from  the  Scotch  plough  of  Small,  but  with 
the  defects  of  that  corrected,  and  is  furnished  with 
wheels,  as  is  also  the  Grange  plough. 

There  is  in  the  paper  alluded  to  a  sketch  of  the 
system  of  farming  adopted  by  M.  du  Moncel,  near 
Cherboui^,  on  his  farm  of  about  800  acres.  M.  M. 
makes  potatoes  the  base  of  his  system  of  culture, 
using  the  drill  plough  and  horse  hoe.  He  has  tried 
turnips  and  carrots,  but  has  rejected  these  for  the 
potato,  "  aince,  though  the  first  roots  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive, the  potato  is  twice  as  mnritive  (comparing 
equal  bulks],  besides  its  increased  value  as  an  article 
of  human  sustenance."  *  *  *  "After  various  ex- 
perimenta,  M.  Moncel  has  determined  on  a  course  of 
eight  years,  divided  into  equal  perioda  ;  in  the  first 
four  years,  he  has  successively  potatoes,  barley,  clo- 
ver, and  wheat;  in  the  second,  buckwheat,  colu, 
wheat,  and  oats."     Of  the  artificial  grasses  he  givss 
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k  pcefcmice  lo  Ineein,  though  h»  has  iIm  vfttchu 
ud  red  clovei.  His  potstoes  sts  s  larga  yellow 
eariy  vanety.a  rod,  sjad  s  large  white  for  ewioe.  He 
has  tried  sonie  twenty  kinds,  but  experience  proved 
these  lo  be  the  best. 

A  small  stream  passes  through  the  yard  of  M. 
Moncel,  which  is  made  to  work  machinery  for  thrash- 
ing and  cleaning  his  grain ;  grinding  his  barley, 
wheat,  and  buckwheat ;  converting  his  straw  into 
chaff;  and  slicing  potstoes,  carrots.  Sic.  Thus, 
without  leaving  the  yard,  the  grain  is  reduced  to  Hour 
and  bran  from  the  sheaf,  and  the  straw  cut  for  cattle. 
From  this  use  of  power,  our  farmers  might  take  a 
useful  hint,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  operations, 
the  same  power  might  be  made  to  saw  the  wood  of 
a  family,  and  crush  the  com  with  the  cob  for  ifae 
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Wx  very  much  question  whether  there  is  a  word 
in  the  English  language  productive  of  as  much  mis- 
chief as  the  one  placed  at  ilie  head  of  this  article. 
Indeed,  it  has  no  business  where  it  is  so  frequently 
found ;  for  it  is  an  intruder  on  our  forms  of  speech, 
and  deemed  unworthy  of  notice  by  the  lexicographer; 
yet  there  are  some  men  who  are  always  using  it,  and 
fiod  it  ever  at  their  tongue's  end.  The  man  who  ad- 
mits this  word  into  his  vocabulary  is  regularly  done 
up ;  henceforth  he  is  good  for  noUiing,  because  he 


will  perform  nothing.  We  like  a  man,  ay,  and  wo- 
man too,  who  at  proper  limes  can  utter  a  plain  plump 
No ;  for  that  little  word  may  be  their  salvation  ;  but 


if  they  meet  you  with  a  canting  cannot,  depend  upon 
it,  they  will — "  for  a  consideration." 

Ask  yoor  friend  why  he  runs  in  debt  for  things  for 
which  he  has  no  passible  earthly  use ;  and  he  will 
tell  jrou  he  eaniKt  svoid  purchasing  things  when 
offered  at  a  ba^;ain,  even  if  he  has  no  present  use 
for  them.  The  time,  however,  will  come  when  there 
will  be  a  cannotof  another  nature  lo  arrest  him  ;  and 
that  will  be  when  his  foolish  purchases  have  so  ex- 
hausted his  finances,  and  reduced  his  credit,  that  no 
one  will  trust  him. 

Ask  that  farmer  why  he  allows  that  bottle  of  spirit 
to  be  carried  into  his  harvest-Geld,  and,  as  the  ill-cut 
and  scattered  grain  attests,  to  bis  manifest  loss,  and 
he  replies  that  he  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it,  that  he  eattnot  do  without  it  when  working 
hard.  AH  nonsense.  Thousands,  if  not  millions, 
have  demonstrated  the  contraiy  before  his  face  the 
present  year.  The  truth  is,  the  fhrmer  loves  the 
"  good  creature,"  and  his  cannot  is  the  partial  opiate 
he  forces  upon  his  conscience  to  disguise  the  fact. 

Ask  that  farmer  why  he  allows  his  fields  to  be 
overrun  with  thistles,  johnswort,  daisies  ;  his  crops 
choked  with  stein,  krout,  chess,  and  cockle  i  his  com 
overtopped  by  pigweeds  ;  and  his  garden  by  chick- 
weed,  puralain,  &c. ;  and  he  answers  he  eantiot  at- 
tend to  them  all,  he  has  so  much  work  to  do,  that 
some  must  be  neglected.  Such  an  answer  only 
nmkea  a  bad  matter  worse.    It  proves  that  he  is  a 
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bad  calcoUtot,  aa  well  as  bad  worker.  The  fmrmtr 
has  no  business  to  [dan  ao  much  work,  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  every  part  well ;  and  the  cannot  in 
the  case  can  deceive  no  one. 

"  Neighbor,  the  bars  to  your  cornfield  are  very  de- 
fective, and  the  gate  lo  your  wheat  field  is  so  inse* 
cure,  that  I  wonder  at  your  leaving  them  in  such  a 
condition,  when  there  are  so  many  unruly  cattle  mn- 
ning  at  large."  Ah,  he  answers,  I  know  it  well 
enough.  I  intended  this  week  to  have  made  some 
new  bars,  and  had  a  new  gate  hung ;  but  1  have  lost 
BO  much  time  in  attending  that  law-suit,  that  I  cannot 
do  it  now,  and  must  put  it  off  till  next  week.  The 
next  sunshiny  morning,  he  finda  a  whole  herd  of  un- 
ruly animals  in  his  fields,  his  crops  half  deaUoyed, 
and  a  beautiful  foundation  for  another  lawsuit  laid. 

See  that  poor  man,  once  rich  and  talented,  reeling 
through  the  street !  He  is  a  sacrifice  to  this  accursed 
cannot,  A  beautiful  wife  has  wept  tears  of  entreaty ; 
friends  hsve  uttered  words  of  remonstrance  ;  reform- 
ed inebriates  have  taken  him  by  the  huid,  wad  point- 
ed out  the  way  by  which  he  may  be  again  a  man ; 
but  to  all  the  reply,  a  reply  fatal  to  hope,  has  been, 
I  cannot.  It  is  a  lie.  He  can.  He  can  forsake  his 
cups  ;  he  can  again  bring  joy  and  gladneas  m  his 
family ;  he  can  again  rejoice  his  friends ;  but  he 
must  first  renounce  and  repudiate  this  soul  and  body 
destroying  cannot. 

Young  man,  whatever  may  be  your  profession  or 
pursuit,  if  you  would  hope  for  success,  never  use  the 
word  canttot.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  swim 
with  a  Scotia  grindstone  at  your  neck,  and  a  Paixhan 
shot  at  your  heels,  as  to  expect  to  accomplish  any- 
thing worthy  of  a  man  while  this  word  is  in  your 
vocabulary.  When  the  gallant  Miller,  at  the  battle 
of  Niagara,  waa  asked  by  Scott  if  he  could  carry  the 
enemy's  batteries ;  suppose,  instead  of  the  determin- 
ed "  I'll  try,"  he  had  whined  out — "  1  cannot,"  where 
would  have  been  his  fame,  and  what  the  result  of 
that  day!  Cannot,  accompUshes  nothing  hut  the 
ruin  of  him  who  uses  it. 

Keep  shy  of  eaunota.  Use  not  the  word  yourself, 
uid  be  careful  how  you  emplc^  those  that  do.  Na- 
poleon never  allowed  the  use  of  the  word  impossible ; 
and  in  the  management  of  a  fann  there  should  be  no 
place  for  cannot.  You  can  do  all  that  is  necesssry 
to  he  done,  if  you  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  and 
at  the  right  time.  If  yon  do  not,  ^our  labor  will  be 
like  that  of  Sysiphus ;  ever  beginning,  never  ending. 
Neglect  nothmg ;  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every- 
thing ;  see  that  every  part  moves  in  harmony,  and 
together ;  and  you  will  have  no  use  for  cannot. 

Thk  Hindoos  have  the  art  of  personsting  death, 
so  as  lo  deceive  able  surgeons. 

In  marching,  soldiers  take  seventy-five  steps  per 
minute ;  quick  marching,  one  hundred  and  eight ; 
and  in  charging,  one  hundred  and  fifly  steps. 

An  elephant  bred  to  war  stands  firm  against  a 
volley  of  musketry,  and  ihir^  bullets  in  the  flesh 
will  not  kill  him. 

Fish  are  drawn  towards  a  light ;  they  assemble 
to  be  fed  by  the  sound  of  a  bcOl,  and  are  fond  of 
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ANCIENT  GREEK  FOOT  RACERS. 

The  principal  games  of  Greece  were  digriitied 
wilh  the  name  ol"  l'?"i  or  sacred ;  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
because  ihey  were  inaliluted  in  honor  of  their  ima- 
ginary deiiics,  and  always  commenced  and  concluded 
with  sacritices.  When  we  reflect  on  the  general 
character  of  these  games,  and  notice  in  particular 
the  cruellies  which  were  practised  for  (he  enter- 
tainment of  the  inuliiiude,  the  perversioi)  of  the  term 
is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  the  degradation  of  hu- 
man nature  awfully  conspicuous.  If  we  would  see 
man  in  his  worst  slate,  we  musl  contemplate  those 
mockeries  and  burlianttes  which  an  idolatrous 
superstition  has  imposed  upon  her  unhappy  devotees. 

Referring  the  reader  to  tlie  engraving,  which  ex- 
tilbits  to  the  eye  the  general  character  of  the  Olympic 
race,  we  propose  now  to  remark  upon  this  particular 
exercise  ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  any  critical 
explanations  uf  this  part  of  the  ancient  entertainment, 
as  to  illustrate  the  apostolic  allusions  to  the  subject. 
In  traversing  different  parts  of  Greece,  for  the  high 
purpose  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
uf  Christ,  the  Apostle  Paid  was  occasionally  brought 
into  contact  with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
public  festivities;  and,  like  his  divine  Master,  he 
availed  himself  of  passing  events,  and  surrounding 
objects,  to  elucidate    the  doctnn<«s  and  duties  of 


Christianity,  without  ever  giving  any  i 
these  games,  which,  as  well  as  modern  races  and 
contests,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  On  one  occasion, 
in  pariicular,  he  has  furnished  the  following  im- 
portant and  instructive  allusions :  "  Know  ye  not 
that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  re- 
ceiveth  the  prize!  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  one  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things :  now  ihpy  do  it  to  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I,  there- 
fore, so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ;  so  figlit  1,  not  as 
one  that  beateih  the  air  :  but  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  in  subjection ;  lesl  thiit  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway." 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  severe  self- 
discipline  to  which  those  who  eiigiiged  in  the  Grecian 
races  were  subjected.  Ilavinginiimatcd  ihcirdesign 
of  contending,  it  was  necessary  for  several  months 
in  devotfl  ihemselvcs  to  certain  pnparutory  exercises, 
idulgence  that  migh^  tend  to 
unfit  them  for  the  enterprise.  In  fact, 
temperance  anil  even  aibstinenco  were 
requisite  to  obtain  needful  vigor  and  freedom  of 
muscular  action,  to  prepare  them  for  successfid 
competition.  "  Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  lenipecale  in  all  things.    1  keep  under 
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my  body,  and  briog  il  into  Bubjectioit,"  Thia  is  a 
l«SBOn  for  ClirisliaiiB ;  in  the  pursuit  of  their  hea- 
venly race,  it  is  iadiapensoble  to  practise  sobriety, 
aail  to  aim,  with  the  inmost  assiduity  and  cars,  at  the 
due  regulation  of  all  the  passions  of  the  heart ;  that 
tbeir  influence  may  not  predominate  over  the  betlei 
principle,  and  that  they  may  not  fetter  and  enfeeble 
by  their  flatteries  the  energies  of  the  eanctitiod  soul. 
What  vigilance,  what  holy  fortitude,  what  fervent 
pr^er  there  must  be  constantly  requisite ! 

The  next  circumstance  regards  the  eflbrt  itself. 
They  were  to  run  and  strive.  Of  the  necessity  of 
this,  every  one  who  engaged  was  fully  conacious. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  loitering  or  turning 
aside  in  a  race  ;  for  eagerneea  in  the  pursuit  aeems 
an  inevitable  concoioitant  of  the  exercise.  No  one 
ever  presumed  to  anticipate  success  who  did  not 
devote  himself  fully  to  the  object,  and  call  into  ac- 
tion die  best  of  his  physical  powers.  It  is  thus  in 
religion.  A  man  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian 
must  be  in  earnest ;  he  must  realize  the  fact  that 
something  gteat  is  to  be  done,  and  that  however  true 
and  important  the  sentiment  ia,  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  essential  to  daily  progreas,  and  is  promised 
to  the  devout  applicant  at  the  throne  of  mercy  for 
"every  time  of  need,"  and  every  spiritual  attain- 
ment, yet  the  szertion  is  ours  ;  we  must  strive  and 
niD,  and  vigorously  strive  for  ihe  prize.  This  we 
do  by  repentance,  prayer,  self-examination,  resistance 
of  temptation,  diligent  observance  of  ordinances,  bold 
avowals  of  our  principles,  and,  in  a  word,  by  every 
moans  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  be  requisite 
to  the  formation,  or  conducive  to  the  progreas  of 
Chrisuan  character. 

The  prescribed  limits,  constituting  the  course,  must 
be  taken  into  the  account.  This  was  the  atadian  of 
the  Greeks,  or  the  race-ground,  marked  out  for  those 
who  contended  on  foot,  and  was  about  an  Eirgliah 
furlong  in  length.  Analogous  to  thia  in  length  and 
limitation  is  the  period  of  human  life,  which  consti- 
tutes the  brief  extent  of  the  race,  and  llie  appoint- 
ments and  commands  of  the  Saviour  as  the  boundaries 
of  Christian  obligation. 

It  was  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  ardor  nnd 
produce  perseverance  in  competing  in  the  ancient  race, 
ti>  recollect  that  many  attentive  observers  were  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion'.  Thousands  and  lens  of  thou- 
sands frequented  the  scene  of  festive  coirtest,  Rnd 
almost  every  city  and  town  poured  in  its  contributions 
ni  people  to  witness  these  celebrated  enercisce.  A 
very  impressivB  allusion  is  made  to  this  fact  in  the 
episile  to  the  Hebrews:  "  Wherefore,  seeingwe  also  are 
eompassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  (or  incumbrance, 
wliich  racers  naturally  dii),  and  the  sin  which  doth  so 
easily  beset  us,  and  let  ua  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  SBt  before  us ;  looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  Slid  (inisber  ef  our  faith."  Animated  with 
the  thought  that  the  eyes  of  sli  Greece  were  upon 
them,  and  siimulaied  by  reiterated  plaudits  from  these 
inultitudimiiM  spectators,  ihe  racers,  as  well  ns  other 
^•(inipetitors,  were  rousod  to  extraordiniiry  effort, 
n  ware  of  the  ghny  (no  it  wiis  deemed)  of  success, 
niid  lln"  iliserncp  of  failure      .Aimvp.  around,  in  erery 


direction  to  which  the  racer  glanced  for  a  moment, 
were  to  be  seen  the  eager  watchers  of  every  slop 
and  elTort,  Friends  and  foes  were  there,  and  all 
Greece,  all  ages,  in  a  sense,  must  know  the  result. 
And  does  not  a  "  cloud  of  witnesses"  more  numerous, 
and  more  solemn  spectators,  encompass  the  race- 
course which  is  "  set  before"  the  Christian  ?  Minis- 
tering angels  and  malignant  demons  are  there  :  ibe 
one  to  rejoice  in  and  to  aid  his  progress  ;  the  other 
to  await,  and  if  possible  promote  his  downfall.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  observant  of  his  profiission  and 
his  progress,  aware  what  principles  are  involved, 
and  what  consistency  demands,  in  such  a  public  * 
engagement ;  while  the  world  regards  with  close 
and  criticising  inspection  the  movements  of  one  who 
has  departed  friim  their  comrauiiity,  and  pledged 
himself  to  another  cause  and  master.  The  social 
circle,  composed  of  persons  in  diflercnt  degrees  of 
relationship  to  this  heavenly  racer,  from  the  nearest 
friend  to  the  most  distant  acquaintance,  surround 
his  course  and  mark  his  progress.  Above  every 
other,  "  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
God  the  Judge  of  all,"  behold  him  in  this  high  and 
holy  pursuit.  To  be  approved  in  the  divine  sight  is 
indeed  a  source  of  inexpressible  encouragement  and 
joy ;  and  the  inviting,  authoritative,  and  animating 
Isnguage,  which  proceeds  from  his  nscended  Lord, 
urges  him  gloriously  on :  "  Be  thou  faithful  nnio  death, 
and  i  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

"  Now  they  do  it,"  says  the  apostle,  "  to  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible."  Cor- 
ruptible indeed!  an  olive  garland, a  laurel, -a  piece 
of  parsley  1  It  was  not  indeed  the  common  olive,  or 
product  of  the  country,  but  brought,  according  lo  the 
fables  of  the  age,  by  Hercules  from  the  Hyperborean 
Scythians,  and  planted  in  the  Pantheon, near  Olympia, 
where  it  llDurishcd  likeamyrttc.  It  wasdenominated 
kaVixtpph'inos,  fit  for  crowns;  and  it  was  never  to  be 
cut  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  victor's  gsrland. 
The  honor  w:is  nut  only  insignificant  in  itself,  hut 
temporary ;  it  was  vaBeless  and  iransjent  as  the 
breath  of  lame  that  accompanied  it.  The  next  suc- 
cessful racer  or  combatant  extinguished  the  glory 
of  his  predecessor ;  and  many  ages  since,  the 
crowned  and  the  conquered,  lau*ellcd  victors  and 
applauding  multitudes,  have  sunk  into  one  common 
grave!  But  oh,  religion  of  Jesus,  how  bright  are 
tiiy  discoveries,  how  bright  are  thy  triumphs! 
Thine  it  is  lo  unveil  tlio  blessedness  and  confer 
the  distinctions  which  come  from  God!  C.m 
language  adequately  describe,  or  human  minds 
conceive,  the  greatness  of  the  Christian's  future  re- 
ward ?  It  is  "  a  crown  that  fadctii  not  away  ;"  "  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiied  ;"  '■  a  honsn 
not  made  'with  hands,  eiernHl  in  the  heavens." 
Eternity  imparts  inexpressible  grandeur  lo  exist- 
ence ;  mean  and  brief  as  life  ia,  a  vapor,  a  shailnw, 
and  a  vanity,  its  predestined  expansion  into  celesti.il 
glory  stamps  it  with  undeniable  importance.  The 
follower  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  racer,  shall  have  an 
infinite  recompense  ;  and,  amidst  all  fading  things, 
his  possessions,  as  his  principles,  will  prove  to  bo 
immonal.  Short  is  the  race,  perfect  the  victory,  and 
immBaHiirablc  the  joy ! 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  SCIENCE. 
"  Knowledge,  like  tia  ll^t  of  b»Ten,  i>  tnt,  pme,  nxuART, 

In  an  age  and  in  a  countt?  in  which  knowledge  is 
made  subaervient  to  wealth  and  aggrandizement ;  in 
which  praetieai  atiUty  must  be  stamped  with  indelible 
characters  on  all  a  man  does  and  learne  ;  in  which 
money,  and  the  distinction  which  money  buys,  is  the 
shrine  before  vhich  all,  or  nearly  all,  bow — recog- 
nising, save  by  profession,  no  other  God,  and  prac- 
tising no  other  religion  than  that  which  ministera  to 
avarice  and  ambition ;  in  snch  an  age  and  country, 
even  to  talk  or  write  of  the  pkasaret  of  Science, 
exposes  one  to  the  charge  of  being  a  wild  enthusiast ; 
but  if  he  chance  to  become  so  enamored  of  scientific 
pursuits  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  life  to  them,  he  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  mo- 
'nc,  or  as  destitute  of  the  usual  amount  of 


The  every'day  expression,  "  I  have  made  money 
without  an  education,  and  my  son  can  do  the  same," 
is  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  one  class,  and  a  large 
one  too,  who  estimate  knowledge  according  to  its 
cash  value.  But  even  those  who  make  some  preten- 
sions to  education — who  have,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science — what,  it  may  be 
inquired,  was  the  object  at  which  they  aimed  I  Was 
it  that  they  might  cultivate  the  faculties  and  powers 
[hat  distinguish  them  from  the  brute  creation  1  Was 
it  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
ties and  mysteries  of  Nature  T  Did  they  desire 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  1  Was  it  not,  rather, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  live  by  their  wits,  ac- 
quire money,  gain  office,  and  make  a  figure  in  the 

Although  the  above  question  admits  of  but  one 
reply,  it  is  denied  that  this  misapplication  of  know- 
ledge is  owing  to  any  want  of  adaptation  of  the  men- 
tal powers  to  external  thin^,  or  to  a  deficiency  of 
attractions  in  the  various  sources  of  human  know- 
ledge withm  our  reach.  There  is,  indeed,  no  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature  more  powerful  than  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  as  is  attested  by  universal  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Most  strikingly  do  we  see 
this  principle  exhibited  in  the  untutored  child,  who 
has  not  yet  been  taught,  by  parental  example  and  pre- 
cept, that  to  get  money  is  "  the  chief  end  of  man." 

The  Author  of  our  natures,  without  doubt,  design- 
ed that  this  deep-rooted  principle  should  have  an 
ample  field  for  its  expansion  and  gratification  ;  and 
that  pleaaure  of  a  refined  and  exalted  character 
should  be  the  universal  accompaniment  of  intellec- 
tual purauits.  But,  like  the  faculty  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  corporeal  Measures,  which  is  equally  a  ih- 
vine  gift,  this  higher,  nobler  facul^,  has  also  been 
perverted ;  and  instead  of  deriving  the  greatest  grati- 
fication from  (he  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  in  climbing  the  rugged  heights  of  science,  ^le 
minil,  enervated  and  debased  by  long  indulgence, 
turns  to  occupations  that  require  less  mental  exer- 
tien,  and  which  afford  nt  the  same  time  food  suited 
to  iis  morbi-l  nppetitr.      Ilencn  i*  ie  ibnt  fiction  and 


the  marvellous  tale  engross  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  intellectual  effint  of  the  present  day. 

Compare  the  novelist — as  Scott,  Cooper,  Bulwer 

with  a  Newton,  a  Franklin,  a  Galileo ;  if  the  first 
derived  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  fiction, 
by  what  name,  or  rather  what  kind  of  pleasure  shall 
we  denominate  that  experienced  by  the  latter  in  the 
investigation  of  those  sublime  truths  which  they 
were  permitted  to  discover  and  reveal  to  mankind  ? 
And  if  the  admirers  of  the  former  experience  plea- 
sure ia  the  perusal  of  their  works,  how  shall  we  de- 
signate the  feelings  of  those  who  delight  in  the  study 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  universe,  taught  by  the  lat- 
ter T  Ib  there  a  radical  difference  in  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  these  two  classes  of  individuals  ?,  No  i 
the  mind  is  not  originally  averse  to  the  investigation 
-uth,  even  in  its  more  abstruse  forma ;  and  much 
is  it  averse  to  the  contemplation  and  atudy  of 
that  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  phenomena  em- 
braced in  the  different  departments  of  natural  science ; 
but  it  has  acquired  a  disrelish  for  such  pursuits  by 
the  operation  of  various  causes  incident  to  the  pre- 
vailing habits  and  customs  of  civilized  society. 
Like  the  corporeal  taste,  vitiated  by  high  aeasoned 
food,  suited  to  tickle  the  palate  but  to  offend  the 
stomach,  so  the  mental  taate  has  lost  its  relish  for 
substantial  aliment,  and  craves  food  of  easier  diges- 
tion, stimulating  in  its  effects,  the  product  of  an  ex- 
cited and  feverish  imagination. 

If,  then,  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind, 
we  find  capacity  for  high  intellectual  enjoyment;  if 
its  Great  Author  intended  that  it  should  be  susceptible 
of  indefinite  expansion  and  improvement ;  how  can 
we  doubt  that  the  same  beneficent  Being  has  sup- 
phed  a  fountain,  "  pure  and  inexhaustible,"  from 
which  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowledge  implanted 
within  us  1  And  whither  shall  we  look  for  that  foun- 
tain but  to  the  great  store-bouse  of  Nature ;  the  in- 
numerable and  diversified  objects  which  she  pre- 
sents ;  the  laws  and  phenomena  there  opened  to 
view;  all  of  which  give  evidence  of  infinite  skill 
and  intelligent  design  in  their  mutual  adaptation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  wants,  to  the  felicity  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  race. 

The  investigations  of  science,  and  the  application 
of  the  great  principles,  thereby  revealed,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  have  done  more  to  effect  the  modem 
improvement  of  aociety  than  all  other  causes.  Con- 
trast civilized  with  savage  life ;  the  stalely  mansion 
with  the  lowly  hut;  the  proud  vessel  that  rides  upon 
the  mighty  deep,  directing  its  pathless  way  by  a 
simple  needle  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  with  the  un- 
stable bark,  borne  from  river  to  river  on  the  red  man's 
back.  These  are  the  triumphs  of  Science.  She  has 
given  a  nev  aspect  to  social  existence,  by  improving 


has  increased  the  facilities  of  navigalio 
merce,  manufactures,  agricullure,  and  the  minor 
branches  of  industry,  ^e  has  penetrated  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  extracted  the  hidden  ore,  converted 
it  into  roads  of  iron ;  and,  with  tbe  aid  of  fire  an<l 
water,  dispensed  with  animal  strength,  and  almost 
annihilated  apace  itself.  She -has  explored  the 
faibomless  ocean,  brought  to  light  the  vast  treasures 
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diat  luTS,  fiom  time  to  time,  sunk  baneath  the  briny 
wave  i  and  again  kaa  she  aoanid  aloft  into  illimitable 
apace,  and,  borae  on  the  winga  of  the  wind,  wended 
her  way  through  the  regions  of  upper  air.  She  has 
not  only  given  us  the  most  perfect  control  over  that 
wonderTul  agent  "  steam,"  by  means  of  which  re- 
mote sections  of  country,  and  even  distant  continents, 
an  almost  united  ;  she  has  done  more  ;  by  the  im- 
proved modes  of  telegraphic  communication,  inteUi- 
gence,  to  any  extent,  may  be  conveyed,  from  city  to 
city,  and  from  country  to  country,  with  the  velocity 
of  light.  These  are  some  of  the  triumphs  of  Science. 

Indeed,  the  slightest  survey  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
man society,  and  the  most  superficial  acqaaintance 
with  t)ie  history  of  man,  will  convince  us  that  to  the 
cultivation  of  science,  and  its  ^plication  to  the  mul- 
tiplied necessities  of  life,  we  are  infinitely  indebted 
fw  the  imim>ved  condition  of  our  existence. 

But  it  is  the  pUatvres,  and  not  the  advantages  of 
science,  that  we  have  chosen  as  our  theme.  Each 
presents  an  unbounded  field ;  aitd  they  are,  indeed, 
so  intimately  connected,  that  he  who  aims  at  the  one 
will  also  attain  the  other ;  he  will  be  benefited  not 
only  as  an  individual,  but  society  will  reap  the  adran- 
tage  of  his  labors.  It  is,  however,  as  a  source  of 
pleasure,  pure  and  unalloyed,  that  we  wish  to  regard 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  ti)e  Natural  Sciences.  Here 
we  are  met  by  the  calculating  utilitarian,  who  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  useless  waste  of  time,  and  beneath 
UiB  dignity  of  a  man,  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  it  affords,  and  especially  in  one 
which  acquaints  us  with  objects  so  far  beneath  our 
notice,  as  are  the  stones,  the  insects,  and  the  plants 
under  our  feet.  What,  call  that  an  unworthy  occu- 
pation which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  handi- 
work of  the  Almighty!  When  he  had  created  all 
things,  did  he  not  pronounce  them  "  good  ?"  And 
shall  we  dare  to  look  with  contempt  upon  what  he 
has  thua  exalted,  snd  regard  as  unworthy  our  atten- 
tion those  objects  which  required,  in  their  creation 
and  organization,  the  energies  of  an  infinite  mind  ? 
Take  the  most  insignificant  insect  that  crawls  in  the 
dust  beneath  our  feet ;  view  it  under  the  microscope ; 
how  curiously  and  wonderfully  made !  bis  structure 
is  as  perfect,  in  its  lund,  as  that  of  man ;  and  who 
will  venture  to  assert  diat  it  did  not  require  as  great 
an  effort  in  the  Eternal  Mind  to  create  the  one  as 
the  other  ?  Beneath  our  dignity  to  give  exercise  to 
one  of  the  strongest  principles  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  implanted  within  us !  Why  thus  consti- 
tuteil  ?  Why  do  we  behold  beauty  and  lOToliness  in 
the  workmanship  of  Nature,  if  we  are  forbidden  to 
study  and  admire  them  ?  Why  is  it  that,  when  we 
leave  behind  ua  the  works  of  Art,  and  contemplate 
those  of  Nature,  we  see  only  symmetry,  beauty, 
grandeur,  if  it  does  not  arise  from  an  inherent  faculty 
of  the  mind,  and  if  the  objects  which  excite  these 
emotions  are  unworthy  our  rogardT  Does  any  one 
say  that  he  is  a  stranger  lo  these  emotions ;  that  he 
has  no  "  taste"  fur  ihe  study  of  the  works  of  Na- 
ture ?  We  can  only  say  that  be  has  wrongfully  per- 
verted the  tasle  which  nature  gave  him,  axid  that  he 
is  deatiuite  of  the  very  first  elements  of  happiness. 

To  the  lover  of  Natiiml  Science,  the  earth,  wiih 


the  infinite  variety  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
with  which  it  abounds,  presents  a  boundless  field  for 
investigation,  and  one  in  the  study  of  which  he 
never  tires.  Where  the  vulgar  eye  aees  only  a 
shapeless  mass  of  rock,  which  conveys  to  his  mind 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  chaos,  he  will  read  the 
history  of  the  past,  trace  the  wonderful  changes 
which  our  earth  has  undergone  since  its  creation, 
and  discover  what  was  its  aspect  long  ere  it  became 
the  abode  of  man.  Where  others  can  aee  naught 
but  monotonous  plains,  dismal  forests,  and  hideous 
mountains,  he  is  enraptured  with  the  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity  of  the  scenes  befora  him.  From 
objects  which  to  others  appear  void  of  interest,  he  is 
taught  a  lesson  which  tenders  him  wiser,  better, 
happier.  See  him  as  he  stoops  to  admire  the  humble 
plant  at  his  feet ;  in  the  stracture  of  its  stem,  the 
leaves,  the  flower,  the  organs  of  reproduction,  he 
beholds  symmetry,  beauty,  and  design ;  and  be  re- 
gards it  as  the  handiwork  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Architect.  Even  the  insect,  engaged  in  its  toilsome 
labors,  aflbrds  him  an  instructive  lesson  of  patience 
and  industry.  Who  but  a  naturalist  would  have  de- 
tected in  the  towly  ant  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
judgment  that  rival  even  man's  boasted  genius?  in 
their  habitations,  organized  societies,  government,  and 
rulera,  imitating  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  "lords 
of  creation."  And  not  only  in  civil,  but  in  military 
affairs,  displaying  a  knowledge  of  tactics  and  dis- 
ci{riine  which  ia  astonishing  to  the  beholder.  The 
right  of  territory  has  been  infringed,  or  a  treaty  vio- 
lated ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  an  umpire,  war  ia  declared.  Throughout  their 
respective  territories,  embracing  the  extent  of  a  few 
feet  or  rods,  preparations  go  briskly  forward  ;  before 
the  main  army  ia  led  forth,  acouts  are  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre ;  with  a  vanguard,  the  forces  of  one  pro- 
ceed to  invade  the  territory  of  the  other ;  but  era 
they  have  reached  the  outworks,  the  alarm  haa  been 
spread,  the  warriora  are  mustered  and  led  forth  to 
meet  the  foe.  The  commanders  on  either  side  en- 
I  inspire  their  soldiers  with  courai^e ;  when, 
[lerhaps,  some  champion,  Goliath-like,  steps  forth 
id  challenges  to  sin^e  combat.  The  challenge  is 
cepied,  and  seizing  each  other  by  the  mandibles, 
they  engage  in  deadly  fight ;  the  fortune  of  ibe  day 
ia  on  the  eve  of  being  decided,  when  the  contest  be- 
es general ;  prisoners  are  taken  and  sent  lo  (he 
to  a,wait  in  fearful  expectation  their  impending 
fate,  if  their  captors  prove  victorious.  At  length  a 
retreat  is  sounded,  the  defeated  army,  abandoning 
its  slain  and  wounded,  and  leaving  their  former  habi- 
tations in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  remove  to  a  mora 
distant  and  secure  retreat. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch ;  it  is  the  delineation' 
of  a  real  battle  between  certain  species  of  ants,  not 
on  quite  as  extensive  a  scale,  to  be  sure,  as  ara  some 
of  the  battles  recorded  in  history,  but  not  less  wiirlhy 
of  admiration.  And  no  doubt  these  ants  boast  of 
their  Bunker  Hill,  their  Wsterloo,  their  Thermopyln ; 
and  warm  with  patriotism  when  they  hear  encomiums 
lavished  upon  their  Washinglons,  their  Bonapariea, 
their  Alexanders.  Man,  vain-glorioua  as  he  is,  may 
look  at  these  mimic  battles  utd  heroes,  and  learn 
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>o  placo  R  just  esutnaCe  upoD  what  the  wodd  calls 
glory. 

But  nut  the  Tollies  alone  of  man  are  imitated  by 
these  smaller  specimens  of  nature's  productions,  but 
in  work^  of  utility,  of  skill,  and  of  niagnilicence, 
they  not  only  imitate,  or  rather  are  themselves  imi- 
laied  by  man,  but  they  far  surpass  him.  Observe 
with  what  ingenuity  the  bee  constructs  her  cells. 
These  are  invariably  made  of  six  sides  ;  because  if 
ihey  were  cylinders  there  would  be  a  waste  of  space 
between  the  cells,  and  if  they  were  made  with  three 
or  four  sides  the  angles  would  have  been  too  acute 
for  the  young  insect  that  is  to  occupy  them.  Again, 
the  floor  of  the  ceils  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
three  planes  at  an  angle  of  1 10°,  and  this  the  mathe- 
matician has  found  to  be  the  beet  adapted  lo  the  sup- 
port of  a  floor  or  roof.  Who  taught  the  bee  to  apply 
principles  which  man  is  able  to  discover  only  by  a 
long  course  of  mathematical  reasoning  ?  The  same 
Being  has  instructed  her,  and  supplied  her  with  the 
lijeans,  to  gather  from  every  variety  of  flower  a  pure 
and  sweet  nectar,  from  which  she  elaborates  the  pro- 
duct of  which  her  beautiful  atructures  aru  formed ; 
and  he  has  also  furnished  her  with  a  kind  of  baalcct 
in  which  she  carries  the  fine  ambrosial  dust,  which 
after  being  kneaded  by  her  into  a  paste,  constitutes 
the  chief  HubsiBience  of  herself  and  young.  Fur- 
nished with  all  the  implements  necessary  to  collect 
and  prepare  the  malerials,  and  tashion  her  cells  with 
the  most  perfect  symmetry,  the  bee  affords,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  instinct  to 
be  met  with  in  the  animal  tdngdom.  Well  might 
the  Greek  writer,  Pisidius,  ask,  "  Who  taught  the 
bee,  that  wise  workman,  to  act  the  gemometor,  and 
to  erect  her  three-aiorled  houses  of  hexagonal  atruc- 
tures T"  These  wonderful  edifices  have  been  the 
admiration  ef  every  age. 

Not  to  multiply  examples  illustrative  of  the  attrac- 
tions that  abound  in  the  different  departments  of 
Natural  History,  the  following  beautiful  extract  from 
a  letter  of  the  distinguished    American   Naturalist, 


aurea  has  not  been  over  estimated ;  he  is  writing  to 
his  friend  Bariram. 

"  That  lovely  season  is  now  approaching,  when 
the  garden,  woods,  and  fields,  will  again  display  their 
foliage  and  flowers.  Every  day  we  may  expect 
strangers,  flocking  from  the  South,  to  fill  our  woods 
with  harmony.  The  pencil  of  Nature  is  now  at 
work,  and  outlines,  tints,  and  gradations  of  lights 
and  shades,  that  bafSe  all  description,  will  soon  be 
spread  before  us  by  that  great  Master,  our  most  be- 
nevolent Friend  and  Father.  Let  us  survey  those 
millions  of  green  strangers  just  peeping  into  day,  as 
no  many  happy  messengers  come  to  proclaim  the 
power  and  munificence  of  the  Creator." 

The  scenes  which  science  unfolds  for  our  admira* 
tion  are  not  conRned  to  earth.  What  must  have  been 
the  emotions  of  Galileo,  when  with  his  telescope 
(an  old  organ  pipe  with  lenses  in  the  ends)  turned 
towards  heaven,  he  discovered  the  crescent  form  of 
Voniis,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  Satt^lites  of  Jnpiter 
and  ilicir  rcvolnti.ins,  whirh  with  oih.-r  ph. 


'  confirmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  Copef- 
nican  theory  of  the  Solar  System  ?  What  ihougli 
he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  had  sentence 
passed  against  him  by  the  Holy  I  nquisiiiun  for  teach- 
ing the  damnable  doctrine  that  the  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun  and  upon  its  own  axis  T  The  feel- 
ings of  Newion,  when  he  had  solved  the  problem  (A 
the  universe,  may  be  imagined,  but  not  described. 
And  Franklin's,  when  he  had  elevated  his  kite,  at 
tached  the  key  to  its  siring,  and  received  from  it  the 
electric  spark  upon  his  knuckle,  thus  proving  th« 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  what  must  have 
been  the  emotions  of  his  noble  and  generous  mind  ! 
for  he  saw  at  once  how  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
fellow-men  might  be  protected  from  the  terrific  thun- 
derbolt. 

Indeed,  whether  we  contemplate  Nature  ss  she 
exhibits  herself  in  the  Universe  of  worlds,  preserving 
order  and  harmony,  not  only  in  our  own  system,  but 
in  the  infinitude  of  eyatems  that  fill  the  immensity  of 
space  ;  or  view  her  in  the  more  humble  but  not  leas 
perfect  objects  with  which  she  has  garnished  our 
eanh  ;  we  cannot  but  be  filled  with  feelings  of  won- 
der and  delight;  wonder,  that  the  Great  Creator 
should  have  made  such  an  extensive  display  of  his 
power  and  majesty  ;  and  delight,  that  he  has  qualified 
man  in  such  a  high  degree  to  investigate  and  compre- 
hend his  wonderful  works. 


"  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mjBlery  of  raj-,«lerie8. 
O I  happiest  ihej  of  human  nc«, 
To  whom  our  God  tuu>  ^rcn  pace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  lo  pray. 
To  litt  the  latch,  and  force  the  vay ; 
But  bdler  had  the;  De>r  been  bom. 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  lo  scorn." 

LnTHBR.  said, "  Whom  God  would  destroy,  he  per- 
mits to  trifle  with  Scripture."  Indeed,  such  thin^ 
very  dreadfully  harden  the  heart.     A  good  practical 

"  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should 
resist  the  temptation,  frequently  so  strong,  of  annex- 
ing a  familiar  or  irreverent  idea  to  a  scriptural  usage, 
a  scriptural  espresaion,  a  scriptural  text,  or  a  scrip- 
tural name.  Nor  should  we  hold  ourselves  guiltless, 
though  we  have  been  misled  by  mere  negligence. 
Every  person  of  good  taste  will  avoid  reading  a  pa- 
rody of  a  beautiful  poem,  because  the  recollection  of 
the  degraded  likeness  will  always  obtruile  itself  upon 
our  memories,  when  we  wish  to  derive  pleasure  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  elegance  of  the  original. 
But  how  ranch  more  urgent  is  the  duty  liy  which  we 
are  bound  to  keep  the  pages  of  the  Bible  deaf  of 
any  impression  tending  to  diminish  the  blessing  of 
habitual  respect  and  reverence  to  our  Maker's  law." 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  on  being  asked  by  the  Marqnin 
Spinola,  a  celebrated  general,  the  cause  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  He  died,  sir, 
of  having  nothing  to  do."  "  Alas  !"  said  the  Marquis, 
'  "  that  is  cause  enough  to  kill  any  general  of  us  all." 
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A  DAY  AT  A  PIANOFORTE  FACTORY.     |  Hogarih. 

A  HCMDRED  and  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Anie,  thea 
a  Htripling,  who,  like  many  other  Htriplings,  loved 
miisii;  innch  better  than  the  stiiJy  of  the  law,  used  W 
Oeliglit  ia  practising  hy  stealcli  after  ihe  family  had 
retired  to  rest.  He  had  in  his  hcd-rooni  an  old  spinef, 
rniin  which,  after  inuflling  the  strings  to  deaden  the 
sound,  he  drew  such  tones  as  it  could  afford,  and 
which  hsve  been  described  as  "  weak,  wiry  tones, 
lietween  a  cough  and  a  chirp,  elicited  by  keys  rattling 
like  the  dry  bones  of  a  skeleton." 

If  Arae,  or  anf  one  who,  like  Ame,  had  been  ac- 
eiisi«nied  to  the  clavichords,  the  virginals,  the  spinets, 
und  the  harpsichords  of  past  ages,  could  see  a  piano- 
forte of  modem  times,  how  great  would  be  the  change 
perceived !  All  these  instruments,  together  with  the 
psalter,  or  dulcimer,  act  on  the  same  principle,  a 
principle  which  marks  a  separation  between  them 
And  the  violin  on  the  ono  part,  and  the  lute,  ihe  harp, 
wid  the  guitar,  on  the  other.  This  principle  ia  the 
striking  of  a  stretched  cord,  to  produce  from  it  the 
tone  due  to  its  length,  thickness,  and  tension ;  yet 
tbougi^  fundamentally  the  same,  how  different  in 
effect  Hre  these  several  instruments  !  The  modes  in 
which  the  principle  is  modified  in  the  several  forms 
of  instruments  are  ciirions,  and  mav  thua  be  briefly 
glanced  at.  The  ancient  paahery  (nearly  the  same 
instrument  a«  the  modern  dulcimer  occasionally  seen 
in  our  streets)  was  probably  the  original  whence  all 
the  others  have  emanated;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
31 


id  of  a  square  box  of  small  depth, 
placed  a  sounding-board  of  Gr,  and 
on  this  sounding-board  were  stretched  a  set  of  strings 
of  sleel  anil  brass,  tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  scale." 
They  were  struck  or  played  upon  by  two  little  rods 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  player.  A  grea^  change 
was  elTecled  wh^n  the  little  rods  were  abandoned, 
and  mechanism  intnidnced,  whereby  each  string  was 
proviiled  with  a  lever  which  struck  it.  The  lever 
constitutes  the  key  of  such  instruments  as  this,  and, 
in  the  form  of  an  iuatnmieni  called  the  rlaviehord, 
was  provided  at  llie  hinder  end  with  a  little  brass 
wedge  that  struck  the  string  when  the  front  end  of 
the  key  was  pressed  down.  To  improve  the  tone 
elicitiid  from  the  string,  the  brass  wedge  was  supers- 
seded  hy  a  quill,  and  the  instrument  then  acquired 
the  names  of  the  virginal  and  the  spinel.  As  a  still 
further  improvement,  it  was  praposed  to  have  two 
strings  to  every  note,  so  as  to  increase  the  volume 
of  sound:  this  involved  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  improved 
instrument,  under  the  name  of  the  harpsichord,  was 
in  high  repute  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century.  -At  length  occurred  the  happy  thought  of 
dispensing  with  the  quills,  and  using  little  wooden 
hammers  covered  with  leather,  as  a  means  of  elicit- 
ing the  tones  of  the  strings,  a  modilicatioii  which 
gave  rise  to  the  modern  pianoforte,  so  named  from  the 
power  of  the  instrument  in  producing  "  piano"  and 
"  forte,"  or  loud  and  soft  effects. 

Whether  we  rank  it  as  an  article  of  furniture  or 
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u  a  luxury,  it  is  certain  thai  the  pianoforte  has  be- 
coms  diffused  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  thia 
country.  Those  who  can  carry  their  recollection 
back  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  will  re- 
member the  pianoforte  as  an  instrument  for  the 
wealthy,  sparingly  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
classes;  ihey  will  remember  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  it  has  reached  the  domestic  liresides  of  the 
bulk  of  the  class  just  alluded  to ;  and  they  will  be 
prepared  to  expect  that  such  an  extension  in  the  use 
must  have  brought  along  with  it  extensive  plans  of 
improvement,  and  equally  extensive  manufacturing 
arrangements :  yet  there  are  probably  few,  even  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  pianoforte, 
who  are  aware  of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
modem  instruments,  or  of  the  gigantic  scale 
which  the  manufacture  is  conducted.  On  ihi 
points  we  shall  endeavor  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
information. 

Whatever  form  or  value  the  pianoforte  may  have, 
it  consists  of  a  case  containing  stretched  wires, 
which  wires  ore  struck  by  sofl  hammers,  attached  to 
the  hindmost  end  of  the  finger-keys.    This  being  the 

Seneral  character  of  the  inatniment,  the  various  sub- 
ivisions  are  as  follows.  It  was  stated  in  a  former 
paragraph  that  the  harpsichord  was  an  improvement 
on  previous  insiniments,  by  having  two  strings 
every  note ;  this  improvem^t  has  been  retained 
the  pianoforte,  together  with  the  later  one  of  having 
Boflnammers  instead  of  quills.  The  "tinkling  grand- 
father of  the  pianoforte,"  as  the  clavichord  has  been 
called,  bad  but  four  or  five  octaves ;  the  harpsi- 
chord five  or  five  and  a  half;  but  the  pianoforte  has 
extended  its  range  to  six  and  a  half.  These  points 
being  remembered,  then,  we  may  state,  1st,  that  the 
square  pianoforte  has  the  strings  horizontal,  in  a  rec- 
tangular case,  with  two  strings  to  each  note,  and  a 
compoaa  varying  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  and  a 
half  octaves.  2d.  The  cottage  pianoforte  has  its 
strings  arranged  vertically,  reaching  nearly  from  the 
ground  to  a  short  distance  above  the  level  of  the 
keys  :  the  case  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  "  square ;" 
there  are  two  strings  to  each  note ;  and  the  compass 
isgenerallysix  octaves.  3d.  The  cabinet  pianoforte  is 
much  higher  than  any  other,  except  the  upright  grand, 
a  form  not  now  manufactured ;  the  strings,  two  to 
each  note,  are  ranged  vertically,  but,  unlike  those  in 
the  cottage  form,  are  elerated  wholly  above  thi 
of  the  keys :  in  general  the  compass  is  six  oi 
but  the  most  finished  instruments  have  a  compass  of 
six  and  a  half.  4th.  The  grand  pianoforte  is  longer 
than  any  other ;  it  is  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
and,  unlike  those  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  keys 
at  one  end ;  the  strings  are  horizontal,  and  the  chief 
feature  whereby  the  instrument  is  distinguished  is, 
that  there  are  three  strings  to  each  note  ;  the  com- 
pass is  always  six  octaves  and  a  half,  and  there  are 
thus  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  strings 
5th.  The  semi-grand  pianoforte  is,  as  its  name  im- 

C,  a  modification  of  the  "  grand  ;"  it  has  the  strings 
ontal ;  its  case  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
"grand,"  but  it  is  shorter,  has  a  compass  of  only 
octaves,  and  has  but  two  strings  to  a  note.     Tbese 
are  th«  five  forms  of  pianoforte  now  made  ;  and   the 


mannfacture  of  cotirse  involves  certain  modifications 
to  suit  the  various  forms. 

case,  being  a  hollow  box  veneered  on  the  out- 
side, is  made  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to  cabinet- 
work generally.  In  the  "  square"  form  it  is  an  ob- 
long rectangle  ;  in  the  "  cabinet"  it  is  lofty  ;  sitd  in 
the  other  three  forms  it  is  modified  in  various  ways. 
The  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken  in  the  selection 
of  wood,  not  only  in  reference  to  its  perfect  dryness, 
but  to  the  combining  of  two  or  three  sorts  together, 
so  that  each  kind  of  wood  may  render  its  peculiar 
properties  in  aid  of  the  others.  Nearly  all  the  work- 
benches at  the  factory  are  provided  with  a  simple 
hut  valuable  arrangement  for  pressing  and  keeping 
together  the  pieces  of  glued  wood  while  drying.  At 
a  height  of  about  four  feet  above  the  bench  is  a 
horizontal  board  or  false  ceiling ;  and  the  glued  pieces 
being  laid  on  the  bench,  a  number  of  elastic  wooden 
rods  are  placed  nearly  vertical  between  the  false 
ceiling  and  the  bench  ;  being  longer  than  the  inter- 
'al  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  they  can  only  he 
idjusted  by  a  slight  bending  or  convexity  in  iheir 
length  ;  and  thia  bending  gives  them  a  very  powerful 
pressure  on  the  bench  beneath  or  on  the  glued  pieces 
placed  on  the  bench.  When  the  glueings  are  dry,  a. 
ilight  blow  or  jerk  will  remove  each  rod. 

Without  attending  to  the  technical  names  applied 
n  the  various  parts  of  a  pianoforte,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
be  understood  by  general  readers  when  we  speak  of 
the  framt-tDork  of  the  instrument  as  distinct  from 
the  mere  outer  cose.  If  we  open  a  pianoforte,  es- 
pecially a  "  grand,"  we  shall  see  bars  and  rods  and 
strengtheners  of  various  kinds,  placed  in  different 
directions,  not  only  with  a  view  to  give  form  and 
stability  to  the  instrument,  but  to  resist  the  powerful 
itrain  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the  tension  of  the 
ilrings.  This  tension  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  re- 
quires for  its  due  appreciation  a  little  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  a  stretched  string  or  wire. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  wire  is  wound  round  two  pegs 
or  pins  placed  a  yard  apart,  and  that  it  is  merely 
brought  into  a  straight  line  without  any  attempt  at 
stretching  it.  If  struck  with  a  soft  hammer,  it  will 
yield  a  low  sound,  due  to  a  small  number  of  vibrations 
per  second ;  but  if  we  wish  to  elevate  the  pitch  of  the 
tone,  we  can  do  so  by  increasing  the  tension  or  stifT- 
ness  of  ihe  wire.  A  tuning-key  being  placed  on  one 
of  the  pegs  lo  which  the  wire  ia  attached,  the  peg 
can  be  turned  round,  and  a  portion  of  the  wire  wound 
on  it ;  this  necessarily  increases  the  tension  of  the 
portion  of  wire  extending  between  the  pegs  ;  the  in- 
crease of  tension  increases  the  n4>idity  of  vibration 
when  the  wire  is  struck,  and  this  increased  rapidity 
gives  a  more  elevated  pitch  to  the  tone  elicited. 
Now,  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  laws  of  force. 


the  wire  pulls  with  a  power  equal  to  that  by  which 
it  has  been  stretched ;  it  tends  to  regain  the  state 
which  it  originally  had,  and  by  this  tendency  exerts 
a  powerful  dragging  or  pulling  force  on  the  pins  iti 
which  its  two  ends  are  attached,  and  on  the  frame- 
work wherein  the  pins  are  inserted.  This  force 
is  exerted  by  every  wire,  according  to  the  tension 
given  to  it ;  and  the  aggregate  force  is  surpris- 
ingly great.     It  is  calculated  that  the  two  hundred 
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4nd  twenty-fire  airings  or  wires  of  a  grand  pianoforte 
«xeTt  a  strain  of  more  titan  twenty  thousand  pounds! 
This  is  in  fact  the  force  teiiding  to  draw  logeilier 
the  two  ends  of  the  frame-work  to  which  the  wires 
are  attached.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  therefore, 
that  the  frame-work  must  be  made  with  great  strength. 
The  rarions  pieces  of  wood  are  in  many  places 
glued  up  so  that  the  grain  of  one  component  part 
shall  extend  in  one  direction,  and  that  of  the  other 
right  angles  to  it ;  different  kinds  of  wood  are  used 
different  parts  ;  an  iron  rod  is  placed  here,  an  iron 
plate  there ;  and  contrivances  of  various  kinds  are 
introduced  to  give  most  strength  where  most  strain 
will  be  eiperienced.  The  "  action"  of  a  pianoforte 
(of  which  we  shall  presently  speak)  is,  perhaps. 
more  comjilicatBd  in  a  "  cabinet"  than  in  any  other 
form ;  but  the  mechanism  connected  with  the  strings 
is  far  mora  complex  in  the  "  grand." 

The  mere  attachment  of  each  wire  to  pegs  at  its 
two  ends  is  not  sufficient  for  the  adjustment  of  its 
tone.  The  whole  length  of  wire  is  not  allowed  to 
vibrate  when  struck,  but  only  a  given  length  of  it 
from  one  end  to  a  pin  inserted  in  a  curved  piece  of 
wood.  The  adjustment  of  these  vibrating  lengths  lo 
the  different  strings  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
and  may  perhaps  be  rendered  comprehensible  by  the 
few  following  remarks.  There  are  three  modes  of 
producing  an  elevation  of  pitch  in  a  vibrating  string  : 
1st,  by  shortening  the  string ;  3d,  by  increasing  its 
thickness  ;  or  3d,  by  increasing  its  tension.  Now 
the  manufacturer  does  not  adopt  any  one  of  these 
metliods  of  adjusting  tones,  lo  the  exclusion  of  the 
others  :  he  avails  himself  of  all.  Twelve  strings  of 
the  same  length  and  thickness  might  be  so  different 
in  tension  as  to  yield  the  twelve  semitones  of  an  oc- 
tave 1  twelve  strings  of  the  same  thickness  and  ten- 
sion might  be  of  such  different  lengths  as  to  yield  the 
twelve  semitones ;  or,  lastly,  twelve  strings  of  the 
same  length  and  tension  might  be  made  to  produce 
these  effects  by  having  the  thicknesses  diffetent. 
But  in  practice  the  tones  produced  by  either  of  these 
methods  would  be  very  defective  in  character.  Each 
degree  of  thickness,  of  length,  and  of  tension,  pro- 
duces its  own  peculiar  effects  on  the  "  timbre,"  or 
quality  of  tone.  If  two  strings  of  the  same  length 
and  thickness  were  BO  stretched  as  to  produce  tones 
differing  by  an  octave  in  pitch,  one  would  be  strain- 
ed nearly  to  breaking,  and  the  other  would  produce  a 
dull,  weak,  and  smothered  sound.  If,  while  produ- 
cing these  two  notes,  the  strings  differed  only  in 
length  or  in  thickness,  the  qualities  of  tone  would  n<;t 
be  so  much  at  variance  as  in  the  case  jusi  supposed  ; 
but  still  the  required  equable  character  of  tone  would 
not  be  produced.  The  plan  adopted,  therefore,  is,  to 
let  the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  tension,  all  vary 
together. 

This  explanation  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  observed  difference  in  the  strings  of 
the  pianoforte.  We  perceive  thai  the  strings  for  the 
upper  notes  are  not  only  shorter  but  also  thinner  than 
those  for  the  lower ;  and  we  should  find,  though  it  is 
not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  that  the  tension  is  like- 
wise different.  The  thickness,  the  length,  and  the 
t«naion,  all  diminish  (but  not  uniformly),  from  the 


lower  to  the  upper  notes ;  letuion  being  here  nsed  to 
express  the  force  employed  in  stretching  the  string 
to  the  required  degree.  In  a  grand  pianoforte  there 
are  fourteen  diffprent  thicknesses  of  wire ;  the  smatlei, 
for  the  upper  notes,  being  plain  polished  steel-wire, 
and  the  thicker,  for  the  lower  notes,  being  coated 
with  a  very  fine  coil  of  copper-wire. 

In  adjusting  the  strings  there  are  certain  rules  as 
10  the  thickness  of  wire  selected  for  a  certain  note ; 
and  the  vibrating  length  of  each  string  is  regulated 
by  a  curved  piece  of  wood  called  a  bridge,  fixed  to 
the  sounding-board  of  the  instrument.  To  make  and 
adjust  this  bridge  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  opera- 
lions  of  the  "  bellyman"  or  "  sonn ding-board  maker." 
The  curve  itself  is  regulated  by  a  gauge  to  which 
the  maker  works  :  so  is  the  position  which  it  is 
made  to  occupy  in  the  sounding-board  ;  and  so  like- 
wise are  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  pins  in- 
serCed  in  it.  These  pins  are  so  placed  inat  the 
strings  rest  against  them,  each  string  being  bent  out 
of  its  rectilinear  course  by  coming  in  contact  with  a 
pin.  A  portion  of  the  string  is  thus  effectively  cut 
off,  so  far  as  regards  the  vibration  ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer is  thus  enabled,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  pins  in 
the  sounding-board,  to  give  to  the  strings  any  vibrat- 
ing length  corresponding  to  the  tones  to  be  produced. 
So  complex  and  important  are  these  arrangements, 
that  the  strings  of  an  improved  grand  pianoforte  re- 
quire  nearly  one  thousand  iron  pins  or  pegs,  each 
one  inserted  iu  a  hole  made  with  great  exactness  to 
its  dimensions.  The  workmen  called  "stringers" 
fix  the  proper  strings  to  the  proper  pins.  The  wire 
is  sent  from  the  wire-drawer  in  coils  about  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  each  coil  containing  enough 
wire  for  several  strings. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  strings  are  struck, — by  far  the  most 
curious  pan  of  a  pianoforte.  This  mechanism  ob- 
tains the  general  name  of  the  "  action  ;"  and  when 
we  hear  of  "  square- action,"  "  grand -action,"  &c., 
we  must  understand  these  terms  to  allude  to  the  par- 
ticular  mode  in  which  the  percussion  is  effected.  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  improvements  which  the  pianoforte  has  tinder- 
gone  during  the  present  century  have  had  relation  to 
the  "  action." 

The  most  obviou.i  part  of  the  "  B<;tion"  is  the  key- 
board and  its  mechanism.  Every  ebony  or  ivory  key 
is  a  lever,  which,  when  pressed  down  at  the  fore- 
most end,  rises  at  the  hindmost,  and  this  leverage  is 
the  source  of  all  the  effects  subsequently  prodoced. 
A  little  examination  of  these  kejrs  will  show  that  the 
ebony  is  solid,  but  that  the  ivory  is  merely  a  veneer 
or  scale  put  on  a  substratum  of  wood.  The  while 
keys  are  made  of  carefully  prepared  lime-tree  wood, 
which  is  cut  after  the  pieces  of  ivory  are  attached. 
The  annexed  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  key- 
board while  being  cut  up  into  keys.  The  pieces  of 
ivory  are  shaped  and  prepared  by  the  ivory-worker  to 
the  exact  size  for  each  key,  and  are  glued  side  by 
aide  on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  wood  is  marked 
out  by  a  gauge,  and  is  then  cut  up  into  parallel  pieces 
for  the  h 
notch  i 


00  keys,  by  means  of  a  slight  frame-saw.    A 

1  is  made  in  the  stem  or  shaft  of  every  white 
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Key  to  receive  the  ebony  key  and  its  stem.  When 
all  the  keys  are  cut,  a  little  piece  of  mechanism  is 
placed  in  one  particular  part  of  the  length  of  each, 
to  foim  a  fulcriim. 

To  the  hindmost  pan  of  each  key  is  attached  the 
mechanism  whereby  it  is  made  to  act  upon  the  string ; 
and  this  mechanism,  to  which  the  name  of  the  "  ac- 
tion" is  more  particularly  applied,  presents  a  com- 
filexity  of  arrangement  that  will  baffle  everything 
ike  a  popular  description.  Simple  as  the  "  square" 
pianoforte  is  when  compared  with  the  other  forms, 
yet  the  following  cut  will  show  that  the  "  action"  at- 
tached to  each  key  ia  anything  but  simple.  This 
cut  represents  a  "  square  treble-action,"  that  is,  such 
a  portion  of  the  keys  and  connected  mechanism  as 
belong  to  about  an  octave  and  a  half  of  the  "  treble" 
or  upper  part  of  the  instrument.  This  piece  of  me- 
chanism is  represented  as  viewed  from  behind,  the 
■nofll  favorable  position  for  displaying  the  intricacies 
of  the  "  action."  It  is  seen  that  there  are  a  number 
of  amall  pieces  placed  at  varioue  angles,  and  acting 
unon  one  another  by  various  apecies  of  leverage. 


Treble-acdoD  of  Si 


s  Pluofinta. 


nt  ibis   "action"   dwindles   into   insignificance 

n  compared  to  that  of  a  cabinet  pianoforte  in  its 

noBt  improved  form.     We  know  of  nothing,  except 

a  watch,  to  rival  the  latter  in  ia- 


te  combinatiraiB.  One  part  of  the  mechaniam 
attached  to  each  key  is  to  cause  the  hammer  to  strike 
on  the  string  ;•  another  is  to  regulate  the  degree  of 
strength  or  soilness  vrith  which  the  blow  is  struck ; 
a  third  is  to  prevent  the  rebound  of  the  hammer 
ader  the  blow  ;  and  others  are  to  produce  modifica- 
tions of  effect  so  minute  that  nothing  but  the  most 
refined  skill  in  pianoforte  playing  could  render  them 
either  appreciable  or  necessary  :  indeed,  the  advance 
of  the  manufacture,  and  the  advance  of  the  players 

skill,  reciprocally  measure  each  other  ;  for  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  resources  of  the  instrument 
were  never  thoroughly  known  until  a  Liszi,  a  Thal- 
berg,  a  Herz, or  a  Moscheles  developed  them;  soon 
the  other  hand  these  great  players  would  never  have 
been  able  to  produce  the  exquisite  effects  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated,  unless  the  manufacturers 
lad  made  important  and  repeai«d  advancements  in 
the  progress  of  the  instrument  toward  perfection. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  is  given  a  wood*cut  to 
illustrate  the  general  appearance  which  the  "action" 
I  improved  cabinet  pianoforte  presents  before  the 
silken  covering  is  applied.  Yet  this  "  action,"  com- 
plex as  it  appears,  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
minute  details  involved  in  the  mechanism.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  long  slender  rods,  the  levers,  &c.,  here 
seen  have  aothing  to  do  with  the  Mriking  of  the 
strings  ;  ihey  relate  merely  to  the  production  of 
some  of  those  delicate  effects,  those  minute  shades 
of  tone,  which  are  not  sought  for  in  the  average  etyle 
if  instruments.  The  mechanism  here  seen  forma 
he  "  front  action  ;"  and  on  this  being  removed,  an- 
ither  series,  slill  more  complex  than  this,  is  dis- 
played ;  and  on  the  removal  of  this  latter,  which  is 
the  "  action"  properly  so  called,  we  aee  the  strings 
ibemselves,  the  percussion  of  which  is  the  object  of 
all  thta  intricate  assemblage. 

We  have  thought  that  the  matter  now  under  con- 

leraiion  could  not  be  belter  iUustrated,  for  general 
readers,  than  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  separate 
pieces  concerned  in  this  mechanism.  In  one  of  the 
six  and  a  half  octave  pianofortes  of  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  of  London,  (for  which,  we  believe,  a  patent  has 
been  taken  out,)  the  mechanism  connected  with  the 
action"  consists  of  about  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred separate  pieces  of  ivory,  ebony,  cedar,  ayca- 
more,  lime-tree,  mahogany,  beef-wood,  oak,  pine, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  lead,  cloth,  felt,  leather,  and  vellum. 
Every  one  of  these  has  to  be  fashioned  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  as  scrupulously  ad- 
justed to  its  place.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  some  even 
less.  The  qualities  of  all  the  varieties  of  wood  are 
closely  studied,  in  order  to  determine  their  particular 
aptitude  for  the  different  parts,  and  it  is  thus  that  so 
many  aa  seven  or  eight  kinds  are  used  in  the  "  ac- 
tion" alone.  One  kind  is  preferred  because  slender 
rods  made  of  it  will  not  waip ;  another  kind  because 
the  grain  is  straight;  a  third  because  it  is  hard 
and  smooth ;  a  fourth  because  it  is  soft  and  smooth  ; 
and  so  cm.  Some  of  the  rods  are  as  much  as  three 
feet  long  and  only  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  To  give  the  technical  terms  applied  to 
all  these  little  pieces  would  be  of  no  use  ;  for  alVer 
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Baying  that  the  key  acta  on  the  "  graaahopper,"  and 
the  "  grushopper"  on  the  "  under-hammer,"  and  the 
"  uDder-hammer"  on  the  "  aticksr,"  and  the  "  atick- 
er"  on  the  "  hanimeT,"  and  the  "  hammer"  on  the 
string,  we  have  done  bat  little  towards  explaining  the 
particular  cDnairuction  and  action  of  each. 
.  When  -we  aay  that  all  these  minute  pieces 
fashioned  and  adjusted  by  hand,  it  will  be  leadily 
conceived  ibat  an  important  part  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  factory  has  reference  to  them.  Some  of  thi 
workmen  are  entirely  occupied  in  "  key-making," 
who  prepare  the  lime-tree  of  which  the  body  of  the 
key  ia  mrtde,  glue  on  the  pieces  of  ivory,  cut  the 
keys  to  their  required  widths,  arrange  the  httle  pin 
or  fulcrum,  &c.  Other  workmen  make  the  slender 
cylindrical  rods  of  pine  or  of  pencil  cedar.  Some 
are  forming  the  "  hammers,"  others  the  "  under-ham- 
raers,"  the  "dampers,"  the  "graashoppera,"  &,c.  An 
important  and  very  curious  part  of  the  labor  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  hltle  pieces  of  vellum,  cloth,  felt, 
and  leather.  Vellum  is  used  for  the  hinges  of  son 
the  minute  parts  ;  the  two  ends  or  edges  of  the  vellum 
being  glued  into  slits  in  the  two  pieces  which  are 
be  hinged  together ;  and  it  thus  forms  a  hinge  peculi 
ly  delicate  in  its  action.  The  little  pieces  of  cloth ; 
used  in  various  ways  for  subduing  the  rattling  sound 
which  pieces  of  mechanism  would  be  apt  to  produce, 
and  which  would  inteiffre  with  the  tones  of  the  in- 
Btniment.  To  such  a  degree  of  refinement  is  this 
carried,  that  small  holes  not  above  a  twelllh  or  fifteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  lined  with  cloth,  in  order 
to  give  a  smoothneaa  to  the  motion  of  a  wire  which 
passes  through  the  hole.  The  felt  and  the  leather 
are  principally  employed  as  coverings  for  the  ham- 
mers and  dampers  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
wires,  and  which  are  thus  covered  to  give  mel 
nesa  to  the  tone.  If  a  stretched  wire  be  struck  by 
a  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal,  two  sounds  are  heard  ; 
one  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  wire  itself,  and  the 
other  to  the  blow  which  the  striking  stibstance  gives  : 
to  get  rid  of  this  latter  sound  is  the  object  of  leather- 
ing and  felting  the  hammers. 

In  speaking  of  the  strings  for  the  various  forms  of 
pianoforte  we  stated  that  the  "grand"  has  three 
strings  to  each  note  ;  and  that  each  of  the  other  four 
forms  has  two.  The  adjustment  of  all  these  strings 
is  an  important  matter,  and  devolves  upon  the  "  regu- 
lators" and  "  tuners."  It  will  of  bourae  be  under- 
stood that  in  such  a  case  the  two  or  three  strings  be- 
longing to  one  note  must  be  tuned  in  unison ;  and  to 
effect  this,  the  strings  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of 
«qual  lengths  and  thicknesses.  The  object  then  is 
to  bring  ibe'm  to  au  equal  degree  of  tension,  by  which 
the  tones  may  be  of  the  same  pitch.  The  persons 
employed  at  this  avocation  are  such  as  are  able,  liora 
accuracy  of  ear,  to  determine  musical  intervals  with 
much  precision.  In  our  concluding  cut  the  "  cabinet" 
pianoforte  ia  represented  as  undergoing  the  process 
of  tuning.  We  may  heie  remark  that  the  "regula- 
tion" involves  something  more  than  the  determination 
of  the  musical  intervals  between  the  several  tones  : 
it  relates  also  to  the  easy  and  proper  action  of  the 
keys,  and  the  general  fitness  of  all  the  parts  for  th« 
offics  which  ihey  are  to  serve. 


A  portion  of  pianoforte  mechanism  to  which  in 
have  not  yet  alluded  is  that  connected  with  the  ptd^, 
resembling  all  the  other  portions  in  the  high  degree 
of  care  necessary  in  the  manufacture.  These  ped- 
als serve  two  totally  distinct  offices,  one  of  which 
relates  to  all  kinds  of  pianofortes,  and  the  other  to 
those  only  which  are  provided  with  three  strings  to 
every  note.  The  first  governs  the  "  dampers,"  and 
their  use  may  he  thus  explained.  In  order  that  the 
harmonies  in  a  piece  of  music  may  produce  their 
due  eflect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  preceding  notes 
should  not  continue  to  sound  long  af^er  the  keys 
have  been  struck,  else  discord  may  usurp  the  place 
of  harmony.  For  instance,  if  the  note  c  were  sound- 
ed, and  the  nest  note  of  the  piece  of  music  were  n,  the 
continued  sounding  of  the  c  after  the  o  has  been  struck 
would  give  the  discordant  interval  of  a  2d,  which  the 
ear  can  not  tolerate,  except  as  a  foil  to  more  perfect 
intervals.  Hence  mechanism  is  provided,  whereby 
a  soft  hammer  or  "  damper"  is  made  to  fall  on  the 
vibrating  string  the  moment  the  finger  is  removed 
from  the  key,  and  this  damping  amothera  the  note 
by  stopping  the  vibrations.  As,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable in  some  pieces  of  music  to  have  the  full  effect 
of  the  vibrating  strings  af^er  the  fingers  are  removed 
from  the  keys,  the  player  is  enabled,  by  pressing  his 
foot  on  a  pedal,  to  remove  all  the  "  dampers"  from  the 
strings,  with  which  they  do  not  again  come  in  con- 
tact until  the  pedal  is  released.  In  some  of  the  older 
square  pianofortes  this  adjustment  is  made  by  means 
of  a  handle  situated  near  the  left  hand  of  the  player; 
but  we  believe  that  in  all  the  modem  instrumeats  a 
pedal  aflbrds  the  requisite  leverage.  The  other  kind 
of  pedal,  used  only  in  grand  pianofortes,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  one  out  of  every  three 
strings  from  the  action  of  the  hammers.  If  three 
strings  were  struck  by  every  hammer  every  time 
that  &e  key  belonging  to  that  hammer  ia  played  upon, 
the  player  could  not  obtain  the  piaito  passages  which 
add  ao  much  to  the  grace  and  effect  of  muaic.  Then 
ia,  therefore,  a  provision  for  lessening  the  quantity  of 
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Bound — for  such  is  in  reali^  the  operation — by  less- 
'  «niDg  ihe  number  of  slrings  struck  by  each  haraiuer. 
This  is  effected  by  shilling  the  entire  key-boanl  to 
a  small  dist&nce  from  its  usual  position,  whereby 
each  hammer  clears  one  of  the  three  strings,  and 
only  strikes  the  other  two.  The  Toot-pedal  elTecls 
this  shifting  by  intermediate  levers,  and  the  player 
has  thus  the  whole  arrangement  within  his  power. 

Among  the  minor  operations  in  the  manufacture  is 
the  preparation  of  fret-work  or  open-cut  boards  for 
the  front  of  some  kinds  of  pianofortes.  This  is 
effected  in  a  very  quick  and  elegant  way.  The  de- 
vice being  marked  on  the  board  with  chalk,  the  board 
is  fixed  vertically  in  a  kind  of  vice,  and,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  cut,  is  sawn  by  means  of  an 
extremely  fine  and  thin  saw,  which  follows  all  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  the  chalk-marks,  penetra- 
ting to  every  angle,  however  acute,  and  severing  the 
small  pieces,  the  absence  of  which  constitutes  the 
pattern.  The  other  ornamental  features  we  must 
dismiss  without  any  particular  notice,  as  involving  no 
principle  but  that  which  diatinguiabes  common  cabi- 
net-work. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

The  tomb  of  Alfred  was  in  an  Abbey,  at  Win- 
hester,  founded  by  that  king  himself.  The  Abbey 
and  its  estates  were  given  by  the  tyrant  to  Wrig- 
thesley,  who  was  afterward  made  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  who  got  a  pretty  good  share  of  the  con- 


fiscations in  Hampshire.  One  almost  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  a  man  capable  of  a  deed  like  the  destruc- 
tion  of  this  Abbey.  Where  is  there  one  amongst 
us,  who  has  read  anything  at  all,  who  has  not  read 
of  the  fame  of  Alfred  ?  What  book  can  we  open, 
even  for  a  boyish  days,  that  does  not  sound  his 
praise  T  Poeta,  moralists,  divines,  historians,  phi- 
losophers, lawyers,  legislators,  not  only  of  our  own 
country,  but  of  all  Europe,  have  cited  bim,  and  still 
cite  him,  as  a  model  of  virtue,  piety,  wisdom,  valor, 
and  patriotism,  as  possessing  every  excellence,  with- 
out a  single  fault.  He,  in  spite  of  difficulties  such 
as  no  other  human  being  on  record  ever  encountered, 
cleared  his  harassed  and  half  barbarized  country  of 
horde  after  horde  of  cruel  invaders,  who,  at  one  lime, 
had  wholly  subdued  it,  and  compelled  him,  in  order 
to  escape  destruction,  to  resort  to  the  habit  and  the 
life  of  a  herdsman.  From  this  stale  of  depression 
he,  during  a  not  long  life,  raided  himaelf  and  his 
people  to  the  highest  point  of  happiness  and  fame. 
He  fought,  with  his  armies  and  fleets,  more  than  lifly 
battles  against  the  enemies  of  England.  He  taught 
his  people,  by  hts  example  as  well  as  by  his  pre- 
cepts, to  be  sober,  industrious,  brave,  and  just.  He 
promoted  learning  in  all  the  sciences  ;  he  planted  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  to  him,  and  not  to  a  late  Scotch 
lawyer,  belong  "  Trial  by  Jury;"  Blackstone  calls 
him  the  founder  of  tbe  Common  Law  ;  the  cotinltes, 
the  hundTuds,  the  Uthingi,  the  courts  ofjuslicn,  were 
the  work  of  Alfred  ;  he,  in  fact,  was  tlie  founder  of 
all  those  rights,  liberties,  and  laws,  which  made 
England  to  be  what  England  has  been,  which  gave 
her  a  character  aliove  that  of  other  naiiona,  which 
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made  her  rich,  and  ^est,  and  bamy,  beyond  all  hor 
neighbors,  and  which  atill  gave  ner  whatever  she 
poBsessea  of  that  pre-eminence.  If  there  be  a  name 
tinder  heaven  to  which  Englishmen  ought  to^iow  with 
reverence  approaching  toward  adoratioD,  it  is  the 
name  of  Alfred.  And  we  are  not  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful in  ibis  respect,  at  any  rate  ;  for  where  ia  there  an 
Engliahman  to  be  found  who  would  not  gladly  make 
a  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand  miles  to  take  off  hia 
hat  at  the  tomb  of  this  maker  of  the  English  name  ? 
Alas'  that  tomb  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  bar- 
barians spared  not  even  that.  It  waa  in  the  Abbey 
before  mentioned,  called  Hyde  Abbey,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Alfred  himself,  and  intended  as  the 
place  of  his  burial.  Besides  the  remains  of  Alfred, 
this  Abbey  contained  those  of  St.  Grimbald,  the 
Benedictiae  monk,  whom  Alfred  brought  into  Eng- 
land to  begin  the  teaching  at  Oxford.  But  what 
cared  the  plunderera  for  remains  of  public  benefac- 
tors *  The  Abbey  waa  knocked  down,  or  blown 
up,  the  tombs  were  demolished,  the  very  lead  of  the 
coffins  was  sold  ;  and,  which  fills  one  with  more  in- 
dignation than  all  the  rest,  the  estates  were  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  make  the  ioanmakere,  the  Barings,  at 
this  day  the  successors  of  Alfred  the  Great! 


SEASONABLE   SUGGESTIONS. 

Thb  changes  of  the  seaaon  are  typical  of  the 
gradations  and  stages  of  human  life.     The  springtide 

"  Putt  fortli  the  teoderleaTei  of  hope," 
when  the  pulses  of  playful  childhood  leap  free  and 
anconlaminated  in  the  young  veins,  and  the  mind  is 
fresh  and  vigorous  and  tenacious  of  impressions. 
Then  is  the  period  to  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue 
and  patriotism  and  truth,  which  are  to  form  character, 
and  lead  to  usefulness  in  the  walks  of  life.  Parents 
and  guardinns  should  keep  moat  careful  watch,  and 
implant  those  seeds  in  the  young  bosom,  whose 
fruits  would  not  only  be  pleasant  to  the  sight  snd 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  of  the  tree  of  life  eternal. 
In  the  proverbs  of  Solomou,  we  have  been  struck 
with  none  more  forcibly  than  that  which  says :  "  with 
all  thy  geltinga,  gel  understanding."  This  does  not 
refer  exclusively  to  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be 
derived  from  booka  or  from  an  intercourse  with  our  fel- 
low men,  or  from  travel  and  observation.  It  contemplates 
not  only  the  mysteries  of  creation,  the  universality  of 
the  Mighty  Architect  at  whose  bidding,  worlds  were 
wheeled  from  chaos  into  concerted  action,  but  the 
latent  intelligence  and  capatjiiities  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  connexion  between  its  pron^tings  and 
emotions  and  the  great  Will  by  whose  authority  it 
is  moved. 

Youth  is  the  seed-time,  when  the  character  should 
be  formed  and  moulded,  and  the  earlier  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  truth  are  inculcated,  the  more  lasting 
will  be  the  impression,  and  difficult  to  be  erased. 
We  do  not  advocate  sternness  and  rigor  in  imparting 
these  lessons  to  the  young  mind.  Piety  and  mo- 
rality, and  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme,  do  not  con- 
sist in  %  gravity  of  demeanor,  or  rigidity  of  mien, 
oi  an  excessive  show  of  sancti^,  any  more  than 


humility  and  an  absence  of  all  pride  and  vanity  are 
surely  marked  by  the  sober  gray  or  drab  color  and 
the  plain  cut  of  the  quaker's  coat.  There  is  nothing 
austere  or  severe  in  that  morality  which  is  founded 
,  on  virtuous  action, — nothing  forbidding  in  its  aspect, 
but  rather  courting  and  holding  out  inducements  to 
the  young,  then  repressing  or  alarming  to  their  quick 
sensibilities. 

Then,  while  yet  the  heart  is  young,  and  fresh,  and 
glowing — a  veiy  paradise  in  which  the  serpent  ha« 
not  been  yet  warmed  into  life — though  flowers  are 
blooming  uf  the  brightest  hues,  and  golden  fruits  in 
clusters  bang,  implant  the  principles  which  are  to 
guide  in  after  life.  Teach  the  heart  to  be  pure  in  its 
conceptions,  lirtuous  in  its  actions,  firm  in  its  re- 
solves. Teach  it  to  discard  the  promptings  of 
sordid  avarice  and  mean  ambition.  Point  to  n(^le 
examples,,and  cultivate  generous  emotions.  Let  it 
not  deceive  itself;  for  how  can  it  be  fair,  and  candid, 
and  honest  to  others,  if il  practice  treachery  to  ilaelf! 

Summer  marks  manhood  when  the  character  ia 
developed,  and  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  life 
are  begun  to  be  assumed.  The  student  applies  his 
stores  of  knowledge  to  the  pursuit  he  may  have 
adopted, — the  past  apprentice  thinks  of  setting  up  a 
shop  of  his  ovNi,  or  at  least  secures  the  wages  of  his 
handicraft^ — ^and  the  dangerous  voyage  of  life  in 
reality  begins.  The  helmsman  makes  his  first  ven- 
ture at  the  wheel. 

Autumn  comes,  and  the  voyager  is  homeward 
hound.  He  returns  from  his  venture  with  a  price- 
less argosie,  or  but  the  battered  hulk,  overgrown  with 
seaweed  and  barnacles,  is  blown  or  drifted  back. 
Some  are  invested  with  all  the  glorious  garniture  of 
Fall,  while  others,  like  trees  that  shed  their  leaves 
early,  stand  stark  and  bare,  amid  companions  dressed 
outin  emerald  as  well  as  golden  sheen.  Accumulated 
wealth  and  honors  cluster  like  bacchanal  gn^»es 
around  the  brows  of  some,  while  poverty,  bitter, 
gnawing,  soul-wearing  penury,  presses  upon  others. 
We  do  not  not  say  that  they  are  the  artificers  of  their 
own  fates,  but  to  them  how  grateful,  whether  in 
affluence  or  indigence,  the  feeling  that  their  lives 
have  been  guided  by  correct  principle  and  sterling 
integrity.  Fortune  does  not  always  favor  honest 
industry,  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  honesty  and 
industry,  with  a  little  care,  will  always  secure  a 
maintenance,  and  what  is  better,  content. 

IjBst  comes  the  winter,  when  the  tenant  gives  up 
the  old  lease  and  renews  his  bond  with  his  landlord. 
The  term  has  expired  and  he  must  remove  from  his 
late  tenement — for  belter  or  for  worse,  according  to 
the  account  he  can  give  of  his  'stewardship.  How 
potent  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  life  of  morality, 
integrity,  and  virtue!  With  what  confidence  the 
good  man  resigns  his  covenant !  Liule  fears  he  but 
the  change  will  be  for  the  -better.  Mark  the  con- 
trast !  Yon  squalid  wretch,  whose  trembling  limbs 
and  enervated  frame — whose  bloated  cheeKS  and 
bleared  vision — denote  a  life  of  debauchery  and 
drunkenness,  of  rioting  and  sin,  grasps,  with  all  his 
spent  energy,  the  contract  whose  expiration  is  being 
recorded.  Doubt  has  given  way  to  fear,  and  that  in 
turn  is  fast  yielding  to  despair. 
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HINTS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  well-known  work 
—Buek't  Anecdotes:  He  who  would  wish  to  make 

Kficiency  in  any  science,  must  give  himself  to  study. 
owledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  wishing,  nor  ac- 
quired by  indolence  and  wealth.  Application  is  ne- 
ceesaiy  both  for  prince  and  peaAant.  Many  in  ele- 
vated situations  are  very  desirous  of  the  honor,  but 
averse  to  the  labor,  of  intellectual  attainments. 

Euclid  was  asked  one  day  by  King  FiolemEeus 
Lagns,  "  whether  there  was  not  a  shorter  and  easier 
way  to  the  knowledge  of  geometry  than  that  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  Blements."  He  answered, 
that  "there  was  indeed  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 
In  the  same  manner,  when  Alexander  wanted  to  leain 
geAmetry  by  smne  easier  &ad  shorter  method,  he  was 
told  by  his  preceptor  that  "  he  must  here  be  content 
to  travel  the  same  rood  with  others,  for  that  all  things 
of  this  nature  were  equally  difficult  to  prince  and 
people."  We  may  apply  this  observation  to  learning 
m  general.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  sweets,  we 
must  encounter  the  difficulties,  of  acquisition.  The 
stadent  must  not  be  always  in  the  world,  or  living  at 
hia  ease,  if  he  wish  to  enlarge  his  mind,  inlorm  his 
Judment,  or  improve  his  powers.  He  must  read, 
think,  compare,  and  digest,  in  order  \o  be  wise  and 
nsefid. 

In  respect  lo  study,  there  are  some  necessary  pre- 
cantitwa  to  be  attended  to,  both  as  to  the  body  and 
the  mind.  Hence  a  nriniater  of  ihe  gospel  used  to 
give  this  advice  to  young  students:  1,  that  they 
should  not  buy  too  many  books,  as  that  would  hurt 
their  pockets  ;  2,  that  they  should  not  engage  in 
any  sensual  pursuits,  as  that  would  hurt  the  mind  ; 
and  3,  that  they  should  not  sit  up  late  at  night,  as 
that  would  injure  their  health. 

Dr.  Whilaker  gave  the  following  three  rules  to  a 
student:  1,  to  study  always  standing;  2,  never  to 
study  in  a  window ;  3,  never  to  go  lo  bed  with  his 
feet  cold. 

Night  studies  ate  very  prejudicial  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  onght  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  wish  to  pro- 
long their  lives,  and  to  be  useful.  However  fond  of 
study,  therefore,  let  the  student  pay  some  attention  to 
health.  It  is  said  of  Euripides,  the  tragedian,  that 
he  ^ed  to  retire  to  a  dark  cavem  to  compose  his 
tragedies ;  and  of  Demosthenes,  the  Grecian  orator, 
that  he  chose  a  place  for  study  where  nothing 
could  be  heard  or  seen ;  but,  with  all  deference  to 
mch  venerable  names,  we  can  not  help  condemning 
their  taste.  A  man  may  surely  think  to  as  good  pur- 
pose in  an  elegant  a^ianment  as  in  a  cave,  and  may 
nave  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all-cheering 
lays  of  the  sun  render  the  air  wholesome,  aa  b 
places  where  they  fieveV  enter. 

Charles  V.,  during  his  celebrated  solitude,  some- 
times cultivated  the  plants  in  bis  garden  with  his 
own  hands,  and  sometimes  rode  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  often  relieved  his  mind  in  forming  curious 
works  of  mechanism.  Descartes  spent  the  aller- 
'  noon  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  and  in  the 
coltivation  of  a  small  garden  After  having  in  the 
morning  settled  the  place  of  a  planet,  in  the  evening 


he  would  amuse  himself  with  watering  a  flowei 
Barclay,  in  his  leisure  hottrs,  was  a  florist.  Balzac 
amused  himself  with  making  pastils.  Pecresc  found 
his  amusement  among  his  medals  and  antiquarian 
curiosities.  Rohault  wandered  from  shop  lo  shop  to 
observe  the  mechanics  labor.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
among  all  his  great  occupations,  found  a  recreation  in 
violent  exercise,  such  as  jumping,  &c.  It  is  said 
of  the  very  laborious  Mi.  Poole,  that  his  common  rule 
waa,  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his  famous 
Synopsis,  lo  rise  aboot  three  or  four  o  cluck  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  his  studies  till  the  afternoon 
was  pretty  far  advanced,  when  be  went  abroad,  and 
spent  the  evening  at  some  friend's  house  in  cheetfu) 
conversation. 


DEW. 

Thb  dew,  celebrated  through  all  times  and  in  every 
tongue  for  its  sweet  influence,  ]»esents  the   moal 

beautiful  aud  striking  illustration  of  the  agency  of 
water  in  the  economy  of  native,  and  exhibits  one  of 
those  wise  and  bountiful  adaptations,  by  which  the 
whole  system  of  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
fitted  and  bound  together.  All  bodies  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  radiate,  or  throw  out  rays  of  heat,  in 
straight  lines— every  wsrmer  body  to  every  colder ; 
and  the  entire  surface  is  itself  continually  sending 
rays  upward  through  the  clear  air  into  free  space. 
Thus  on  the  earth's  surface  all  bodies  strive,  as  it 
were,  after  an  equal  temperature  (an  equilibrium  of 
heat),  while  the  surface  as  a  whole  tends  gradually 
toward  a  cooler  state.  But  while  the  sun  sbinea, 
this  cooling  will  not  take  place,  for  the  earth  then 
receives  in  general  more  heat  than  it  gives  off;  and 
if  the  clear  sky  be  shut  out  by  a  canopy  of  clnuds, 
these  will  arrest  and  again  throw  back  a  portion  of 
the  heat,  and  prevent  it  from  being  so  speedily,  dis- 
sipated. At  nieht,  then,  when  the  sun  is  absent,  the 
earth  will  cool  me  most;  on  clear  nights,  also,  more 
than  when  it  is  cloudy ;  and  when  clouds  only  par- 
tially obscure  the  sky,  those  parts  will  become  cool- 
est which  look  toward  the  clearest  portions  of  the 
heavens.  Now,  when  the  surface  cotils,  the  air  in 
contact  with  it  must  coo!  also ;  and  like  the  warm 
currents  on  the  mountain  side,  must  forsake  a  portion 
of  the  watery  vapor  it  has  hitherto  retained.  This 
water,  like  the  floating  mist  on  the  hills,  descends  in 
particles  almost  infinitely  minute.  These  particles 
collect  on  every  leaflet,  and  auspend  themselves  from 
every  blade  of  grass,  in  drops  of  "  pearly  dew." 
And  mark  here  a  beautiful  adaptation.  DiHerent 
substances  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  radia- 
ting their  heat,  and  of  thus  becoming  cool  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  rapidity  ;  and  those  substances  which 
in  the  air  become  cool  first,  also  attract  first  and  most 
abundantly  the  particles  of  falling  dew,  'I'bua,  in  the 
cool  of  a  summer's  evening,  the  grass  plot  ia  wet 
while  the  gravel  walk  ia  dry ;  and  the  thirsty  pos- 
ture and  every  green  leaf  are  drinking  in  the  de- 
scending moisture,  while  the  naked  land  and  the  bar- 
ren highway  are  still  unconscious  of  it*  fall. 
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LOCAL  MEMORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Pbtbarch. 

DuRiNO  one  of  the  journeys  of  ihis  great  poet,  alter 
he  had  achieved  the  reputation  which  atill  makea  his 
memory  so  deservedly  dear  to  bis  countrymen,  he 

Ced  through  Arezzo,  the  place  of  his  birth.     At 
departure,  the  principal   persons  of  the  town 
waited  upon  him  to  pay  their  respects,  and  to  point 
out  the  house  in  which  he  hod  first  breathed.     "  It 
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was  B  small  house,"  says  Petrarch,  "  befitting  an 
exile,  as  my  father  was."  He  was  informed  diat 
the  owners  had  been  about  to  make  some  alteratioiui 
in  it ;  but  the  authorities  interfered,  and  caused  the 
whole  to  be  preserved  as  it  was  on  the  circumstance 
which  had  given  to  Arezzo  its  chief  claim  to  the 
agreeable  remembrances  of  posterity.  That  event 
occurred  in  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Jul^,  1^04  ;  and 
was  attended  by  two  memorable  incidents.  Hi* 
mother  was  in  imminent  danger  of  her  life  in  gi'ing 
birth  to  him,  and  his  father  Petracco  who  had  boon 
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banished  from  Florence  with  Dante  and  other  emi- 
nent meo,  was  almost  at  the  same  hour  engaged  with 
)uB  party  (one  of  the  two  factions,  the  blacks  and 
the  whites,  or,  ae  they  called  themselves,  the  Neri 
and  the  Bianchi,"  into  which  the  Floreniioes  were 
divided)  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  their  native  city. 
The  troubled  circumstances  that  thus  surrounded  the 
earliest  years  of  Petrarch,  were  but  types  of  the 
wretched  slate  of  things  he  was  to  witness  through 
his  entire  life  in  connexion  with  his  beloved  country, 
torn  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  factions  and  families. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  white  party,  to  which  Petracco 
belonged,  be  was  obliged  to  sever  himself  from  his 
wife  and  child ;  he  wandering  about  from  place  to 
place,  doing  as  he  best  could,  and  his  wife  and  infant 
son,  to  whom  the  sentence  of  banishment  did  not 
extend,  removing  to  a  nnall  property  the  family 
possessed  al  Ancisa  near  Florence.  In  their  way 
they  crossed  the  Amo ;  and  the  guide,  a  robust 
peasant,  carried  the  child  hung  in  a  swaddling-cloih 
over  hie  shoulder.  While  they  were  in  the  deep 
put  of  the  river,  the  guide's  horse  fell ;  and  amid 
his  own  and  the  mother's  frantic  edbrts  to  raise  it, 
the  whole  party  had  nearly  perished.  After  seven 
years  spent  in  this  unhappy  way,  Petracco  took  his 
family  to  Piaa;  and  thence,  in  1^13,  to  Avignon, 
when  once  more  the  young  poet's  history  had  been 
well  nigh  brought  to  a  summary  conclusion  by  the 
threatened  shipwreck  of  their  vessel  off  Marseilles. 
One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  future  taates 
and  genius  of  Petrarch  may  perhaps  be  found  in  his 
remark,  when  taken  to  see  the  lovely  landscape 
around  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  a  few  leagues  from 
Avignon.  "  There  now,"  he  cried  rapturously,  "  is 
a  retirement  suited  to  my  taste,  and  preferable  in  my 
eyes  to  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  cities."  Of 
the  piermanency  of  the  impression  Vaucluse  made 
upon  him,  we  shall  find  a  sufficient  testimony  some 
twenty  years  later.  At  Avignon,  then  the  seat  of  the 
luxurious  papal  court,  Petracco  found  everything  too 
expensive  for  his  reduced  circumstances;  so,  in  1315, 
he  removed  to  the  smalt  town  of  Carpentms.  Here 
Petrarch  learned  grammar  and  logic  from  one 
Convennole  do  Prato,  a  man  of  meager  attainments, 
but  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  his  pupil's 
character  and  abilities.  Petrarch  exhibited,  long 
aAerward,  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  respect 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  when  De  Pralo, 
being  very  old  and  very  poor,  received  considerable 
assistance  from  the  poet's  scanty  income.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  Petracco  sent  his  son  to  Montpelier, 
and  afterward  to  Bologna,  to  study  the  law ;  but, 
like  several  other  poets  similariy  destined,  young 
Petrarch  found  it  much  more  delightful  to  seek  and 
make  acquaintance  with  the  choicest  passages  in  his 
favorite  authors,  than  lo  busy  himself  in  the  subtjiities 
of  legal  lore.  Petracco  on  one  occasion  came  to 
Bologna,  in  the  hope  of  checking  his  son's  growing 
passion  for  literature.     The  latter,  aware  of  his  ap- 

•  ThB  Neri  and  BiKDchi  were  the  Dunes  of  two  bramhe*  of 
the  CMicellieri  lamHj  at  Pisloii,  who.  on  being  eipelled  from 
thel  town,  carried  Ibeir  Teiidt  and  iteir  deHgnMioDB  Into  FlarenCB. 
Both,  however,  were  Guelpht,  allbongli,  finmthe  Blancbi  haTiog 
nbwquently  toinM  ibe  Guibelineg,  ihey  hare  been  Bometima 
codfoudtd  with  Ihem. 


preach,  hid  his  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  such  other  few 
books  as  a  student  with  small  means  could  obtain  before 
the  introduction  of  printing ;  but  Petracco  discovered 
the  hidden  treasures,  and  threw  them  upon  the  fire. 
His  son's  agony  at  ihe  loss  was  however  too  much 
for  the  parental  heart :  Petracco  rescued  Virgil  and 
Cicero  from  their  purgatory,  and  returning  them  to 
the  poet,  said,  "  Virgil  will  console  you  for  the  loss 
of  your  other  manuscripts,  and  Cicero  will  prepare 
you  for  the  study  of-  the  law."  Tbe  death  of  bi>th 
his  parents  in  1326,  however,  left  his  future  career 
entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  He  and  his  brother 
now  entered  the  church,  having  first  settled  tbe 
family  affairs,  which  they  found  much  disordered  by 
the  dishonesty  of  the  executors.  But  Petrarch  tells 
us,  with  great  gratification,  that,  in  their  ignorance, 
they  had  left  him  what  he  esteemed  as  the  moat 
valuable  part  of  his  patrimony,  a  manuscript  Cicero, 
highly  prized  by  his  father.  He  was  now  but  twenty- 
two  years  old,  when  he  settled  with  his  brother  in 
the  licentious  and  profligate  city  of  Avignon  ;  and  we 
need  not  therefore  wonder  that  he  did  not  pass  through 
the  temptations  that  there  surrounded  him  with  eniire 
safety.  His  person,  voice,  and  manner,  were  all  of 
an  unusually  seductive  character ;  and  he  was  in  no 
slight  degree  vain  of  them.  "  Do  you  remember,' 
he  writes  to  his  brother  (at  a  time  when  all  such 
follies  had  passed  away),  "  how  much  care  we  em- 
ployed in  the  lure  of  dressing  our  persons  ?  When 
we  traversed  the  streets,  with  what  attention  did  we 
not  avoid  every  breath  of  wind  which  might  dis- 
compose our  air  ;  and  with  what  caution  did  we  not 
prevent  the  least  speck  of  dirt  from  soiling  our  gar- 
ments." This  attention  to  his  person,  at  the  same 
time,  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  the  cultivation  of  his'  mind.  He 
studied  earnestly,  and  transcribed  the  works  of  every 
valuable  writer  that  came  in  his  way.  Such  was  the 
only  road  to  learning  in  those  days.  Petrarch's 
first  compositions  were  in  Latin  ;  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  perceive  early  the  advantages  of  writing  in 
hif  native  "  vulgar  tongue,"  as  the  Italian  was  then 
called.  And  certainly  he  found  tliai  tongue  very 
different  from  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  The  im- 
provement Dante  had  commenced,  Petrarch  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  finished  :  under  his  cultivation  it 
acquired  a  new  elegance  and  richness.  Among  the 
numerons  friends  and  patrons  which  the  manners, 
abilities,  and  general  and  increasing  repuiaiion  for 
learning  of  the  poet  attracted,  were  John  of  Florence 
and  James  Colonna.  The  former  was  one  of  the  pope's 
secretaries,  and  to  him  Petrarch  intrusted  all  the 
anxieties  caused  by  a  sense  of  his  own  faults,  by  his 
desires  lo  ^provo  himself  wprthy  of  the  vocaiion  to 
which,  in  common  with  all  other  great  men,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  called,  and  by  his  keen  sensibility  to 
the  distracted  slate  of  Italy ;  and,  in  retuTn,he  received 
such  appropriate  advice  and  sympathy,  that  he  says 
he  never  left  him  without  finding  himself  more  calm 
and  composed,  and  more  animated  for  study.  Jamea 
Colonna  was  the  third  son  of  the  nobleman  of  the 
same  name,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  families  of  the  countiy.  Petrarch,  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  eloquent  passage  descriptive  of  hit 
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qnalitim,  eays,  "  He  gaiaed  th«  fint  plac« 
in  my  afl«ctioiu,  wbicn  he  ever  afterward  retaiaed." 
Wo  arrive  now  at  that  greai  event  in  the  poet' 
penooal  histoiy,  which  ha«  certainly,  bjr  its  romantic 
character  and  consequences,  assisted  in  no  alight 
degree  to  make  Petrarch  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
writers. 

Petrarch  relates  that  exactly  at  the  first  hour  of 
the  6th  of  April,  he  saw  Laura,  in  the  church  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Clair,  at  Avignon,  where  neither  the 
sacredness  of  the  place  nor  the  solemnity  of  the  day 
(Good  Friday,  probably)  could  prevent  him  from  being 
smitten  for  life  with  human  love.  He  saw  a  lady,  a 
few  years  younger  than  himself,  in  a  green  mantle 
sprinkled  with  violets.  "  Her  face,  her  air,  her  gait, 
were  to  him  superhuman.  Her  person  was  delicate, 
her  eyes  were  tender  and  sparkling.and  her  eyebrows 
black  as  ebony.  Golden  locks  waved  over  her 
shoulders,  whiter  than  snow,  and  the  ringlets  were  in- 
terwoven by  the  fingers  of  love.  .  .  ,  Nothing 
was  BO  aoR  as  her  looks,  so  modest  ss  her  carriage, 
so  touching  as  the  sound  of  ber  voice.  An  air  of 
gayety  and  tenderness  breathed  around  her  but  so 
pure  and  happily  tempered  as  to  inspire  every  be- 
holder with  the  sentiment  of  virtue,  for  she  was  chaste 
as  thedrewdrop  of  the  mom.  Such,"  says  Petrarch, 
"  was  the  amiable  Laura."  The  most  accurate  writer 
the  world  has  ever  known,  where  the  "  facta"  concern 
the  human  heart,  has  taught  us,  in  bis  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  what  a  first  love  may  be  in  those  delicious 
southern  skies — sudden  but  permanent ;  and  of  this 
character  was  Petrarch's  unhappy  attachment.  Laura 
was  already  the  wife  of  another.  In  our  own  country 
and  time  we  should  justly  attach  something  criminal 
to  the  love  that  not  only  survived  a  discovery  of  that 
nature,  but  gloried  in  proclaiming  its  existence  :  it 
would,  however,  be  wrong  to  measure  Petrarch  by 
auch  a  standard.  The  cuslnms  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  license  generally  allowed  to  poets,  justified  him 
in  offering  and  Laura  in  accepting  his  respectful 
attentions  and  admiration ;  and  whatever  pain  the 
acquaintance  broujght  to  either,  it  was  not  embittered 
by  remorse.  On  one  occasion,  Petrarch  appearing 
to  presume  npon  Laura's  favor  loo  far,  she  said  lo 
him,  with  ft  tone  and  manner  of  extreme  severity,  "  I 
am  not  what  you  take  me  for." 

Petrarch's  passion,  however,  continuing  not  merely 
unabated  from  the  hour  of  their  first  meeting,  but 
erowing  in  intensity,  he  sought  more  than  once  to  re- 
lieve his  mind  by  (ravel ;  but,  as  bis  biographer  hap- 
pily observes,  he  always  returned,  "  like  the  moth  to 
the  candle"  thai  consumed  him.  In  1336,  he  went 
to  that  beautiful  valley  which  had  never  ceased  to 
hannt  his  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  its  loveli- 
ness from  the  hour  when,  as  a  boy,  he  first  saw  it, 
and  there  bought  a  little  cottage  and  an  adjoining 
field.  Vaucluse,  or  Vallis  Cluaa  (the  shut-up  valley), 
is  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Sorgne,  along 
one  side  of  which  extend  verdant  plains,  and  along 
the  other  corn-fields  and  vineyards.  It  terminates 
in  a  stupendous  semicircle  of  rocks,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly upward,  and  having  at  the  foot  of  oat  of 
them  an  immense  cavern.  Within  this  rises  the 
Sorgne.     Petrarch  has  himself  given  ns  a  most  in- 


teresting accotmt  of  his  modes  of  life  here,  and  of 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  [dace.  "  Here," 
he  says,  "  I  make  war  upon  my  senses,  and  treat 
them  as  my  enemies.  My  eyes,  which  have  drawn 
me  into  a  thousand  diScidties,  see  no  longer  either 
gold,  or  precious  skmes,  or  ivory,  or  purple  :  they  be- 
hold nothing  save  the  water,  the  firmament,  and  the 
rocks.  The  only  female  who  comes  within  their 
sight  is  a  swarthy  old  woman,  dry  and  parched  as 
the  Libyan  deserts.  My  ears  are  no  longer  courted 
by  those  harmonious  instruments  and  voices  which 
have  so  often  transported  my  soul :  they  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  murmuTS  of  the  river. 
I  keep  silence  from  mom  till  night.  There  is  no 
one  to  converse  with  i  for  the  good  people  employed 
in  spreading  their  nets,  or  tending  their  vines  and 
orchards,  are  no  great  adepts  at  conversation.  I 
often  content  myself  with  the  brown  bread  of  the  fish- 
erman, and  even  eat  it  with  pleasure.     Nay,  I  almost 

prefer  it  to  while  bread But  still  1  have  my 

luxuries — figs,  raisins,  nuts,  and  almonds.  I  am 
fond  of  the  fish  with  which  this  stream  abounds,  and 
I  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  spreading  the  neta. 
As  to  my  dress,  there  is  an  entire  change ;  you  would 
take  me  for  a  laborer  or  a  shepherd.  My  mansion 
resembles  that  of  Cato  or  Fabricius. '  My  whole 
hoQse-establishment  consists  of  myself,  my  old  fish- 
erman and  his  wife,  and  a  dog.  My  fisherman's  cot- 
tage is  contiguous  to  mine  ;  when  I  want  him,  I  call ; 
when  I  no  longer  need  him,  he  returns  to  his  cottage. 
....  One  of  these  two  gardens  (made  by  himself) 
is  shady,  formed  for  contemplation,  and  sacred  to 
Apollo.  It  overhangs  the  source  of  the  river,  and  is 
terminated  by  rocks  and  by  places  accessible  only  to 
birds.  The  other  is  nearer  my  cottage,  of  an  aspect 
severe,  and  devoted  to  Bacchus  ;  and,  what  is 
jmely  singular,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  river. 
The  approach  lo  it  is  over  a  bridge  of  rocks,  and 
''  9  is  a  natural  grotto  under  the  rocks,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  a  mystic  bridge.     Into  this 

gmito  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate 

Hither  I  retreat  during  the  noontide  hours  j  roy  morn- 
ings are  engaged  upon  the  hills,  or  in  the  garden  sa- 
cred to  Apollo."  In  this  wildly-beautiful  solitude, 
Petrarch  meditated  or  wrote  his  most  important  com- 
positions ;  among  others  his  gigantic  nnderlaking,  the 
■  Hislory  of  Rome,"  from  Romulus  down  to  Vespa- 
ian,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

In  spite  of  the  closeness  of  his  literary  application, 
e  was  too  near  lo  Avignon,  and  the  solitude  was  too 
ompleie  to  allow  him  to  forget  Laura.     He  met  her 
one  day  in  the  streets  of  the  former  place,  when  she  * 
said  unto  him,  "  Petrarch,  yon  are  tired  of  loving  me  " 
This  incident  produced  the  following  sonnet : — 
"  Tired,  did  yon  saj,  of  loilngyoul  Oh,  no.' 
I  Dt'er  ■hall  llic  of  the  imweanring:  lam* 
Bui  I  am  veuj,  kind  tad  cruel  dam*, 
Wllb  tnn  that  ueleulr  aad  eeuelen  flow. 
Bcornins  mnelf,  md  scorned  by  you,  I  long 
Fiwdealb:  but  let  no  pmiaMone  bold  ia  jk* 
Our  name*  caajoiDed  ;  nor  tell  my  puaio^Irong 
Upon  Ihe  diul  that  ^aw'd  throngh  life  for  ;du 
And  y(t  tbii  heart  of  aOHiroiu  tkiib  demuuU, 
Deaerrei,  a  beLIer  boon  ;  bnl  aniel,  turd 
As  ki  my  fonune,  I  will  bleu  loTc'a  buds 
For  avn,  if  jon  gjvc  me  tlui  nnrd," 
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This  WB8  sbont  1339.  Eight  jreara  latei,  when  he 
was  about  to  quit  the  neighborhood,  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  her.  "  She  wu  seated,"  he  taye,  "  aTuoog 
those  ladies  who  are  generally  her  companioiu,  and 
appeared  like  a  beautiful  rose  surrounded  with  flow- 
ers smaller  and  leas  blooming.  Her  air  was  more 
touching  than  usual.  She  was  dressed  perfectly 
plain,  and  without  pearia  or  garlands,  or  any  gay 
color.  Though  she  was  not  melancholy,  she  &A  not 
appear  to  have  her  wonted  cheerTulness,  but  was  se- 
rious and  thoughtful.  She  did  not  sing  as  usual,  nor 
speak  with  that  voice  which  used  to  charm  every 
one.  She  had  the  air  of  a  person  who  fears  an  evil 
not  yet  arrived."  This  was  their  last  meeting.  In 
the  i«rrible  plague  which  desolated  Italy,  Laura  was 
smitten  and  died.  In  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
VirgiJ,  Petrarch  wrote,  on  hearing  the  news :  "  Lau- 
ra, illuBtrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  long  time 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  for  the  first  time  appeared 
to  my  eyes  on  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clara,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  I  was  then 
in  my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  and  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  year  1348,  this  -  luminary  dtaappeared 
from  our  world.  I  was  then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of 
my  wretched  situation.  Her  chaste  and  beautiful 
body  was  buried  the  same  day,  after  veBpers,  ia  the 
church  of  the  Cordeliers.  Her  aoul  returned  to  its 
native  mansion  in  heaven.  I  have  written  this  with 
a  pleasure  mixed  with  biitemess,  to  retrace  the  mel- 
ancholy remembrance  of  my  great  loss.  This  loss 
convinces  me  that  I  have  nothing  now  left  worth  liv- 
ing for,  since  the  strongest  cord  of  my  life  ia  broken. 
By  the  grsce  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renounce  a  world 
where  my  hopes  have  been  vain  and  perishing.  It 
is  time  for  me  to  fly  from  Babylon,  when  the  knot 
that  bound  me  is  untied." 

When  Petrarch,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Laura,  said  he  had  nothing  left 
to  live  for,  he  felt  as  oil  lovers  of  his  tender  and  pas- 
sionate nature  must  have  felt ;  but  not  the  less,  when 
the  severing  of  the  shock  passed  away,  did  he  act  as 
alt  men  should  act  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  is 
firmly  im{^ant«d.  Love  remained,  but  its  character 
was  materially  changed ;  if  it  still  left  the  poet  a 
dreamer,  the  patriot  appeared  with  new  lustre,  invig- 
orated by  the  concentration  of  mind  which  naturally 
took  place  when  all  his  earthly  hopes  and  anxieties 
in  connexion  with  Laura  were  set  at  rest,  and  ele- 
vated and  purified  by  the  religious  sentiment  now 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  every  day  of  his  life. 
In  heaven  he  felt  that  Laura  might  yet  be  his.  We 
finally  quit  this  port  of  his  historv  with  the  foUowing 
•exquisitely  tender  lamentation,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  not  long  alter  her  death  : — 
"  Tba  (yes  I  pniraed  so  watmly ,  and  the  hce. 

And  aniu,  ud  buds,  and  feet,  wba*e  beuitj  drew 
•      Hy  (pirit  ftom  mytelf  at  OaSi  nmt  new, 

AM  modeMne  itniiifa  amoD;  my  (Ulow.nc* ; 

Tba*e  cticpnl  loclu  tlnl  ibofn  irilb  pdden  ptmt, 

The  angelfe  tillrth  tbat  wilb  enchimtbg  glow 

Wo*  wonito  nuke  a  pandi*e  below. 

Fill  Dnw^eooKkHia  doH,  Uidr  nairow  ipaee. 

And  yel  Tlin ;  oh  I  life  too  hudlv  \xxnt  I 

'Reft  of  the  light  I  lorrd  »  well  ud  Umf , 

Hy  wioTj  bark  in  Mord;  waves  U  torn. 

Be  beie  on  end  of  oil  my  amorooB  HinB . 

Mj  vein  nt  huidntion  M  nU-wam, 

And  Dm^bl  aramd  my  Ifre  but  nob 


Before  we  speak  of  hta  political  life,  we  raui  trut- 
scribe  h»  biographer's  picturesque  account  of  the 
chief  event  that  occurred  in  conn^oD  with  his  char- 
acter as  a  poet :  we  silnds  to  his  being  crowned  at 
Rome.  Laura  hod  the  gratification  of  he^ng  all  ihe 
particulars  of  this  splendid  ceremony,  which  took 
place  some  years  before  her  death.  "  The  morning 
of  th*  8th  of  April,  1341,  was  ushered  in  by  the 
sound  of  bumpeta ;  and  the  poople,  ever  fond  of  s 
show,  came  from  all  quarters  to  see  the  ceremony. 
Twelve  youths,  selectsd  from  the  best  families  of 
Rome,  and  clothed  in  scarlet,  opened  the  procession, 
repeating,  as  they  went,  some  verses,  composed  by 
the  poet,  in  honor  of  the  Roman  people.  They  were 
followed  by  six  citis^ns  of  Rome,  clothed  in  green, 
and  bearing  crowns  wreathed  with  diflerent  flowers : 
Petrarch  walked  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  after  him 
came  the  senaUir,  accompanied  by  the  first  men  of 
the  council.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  windows  filled  with  ladies  dressed  iit 
the  most  splendid  manner,  who  showered  perfumed 
waters  profusely  on  the  poet.  He  all  the  lime  wore 
the  robe  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  king 
of  Naples.  When  they  reached  the  Capitol,  the 
trumpets  were  silent,  and  Petrarch,  having  made  a 
abort  speech,  in  which  he  quoted  a  verse  from  Virgil, 
cried  out  three  times, '  Long  live  the  Roman  people ! 
long  live  the  senators  !  may  Gfld  preserve  their  lib- 
erty.' At  the  conclusion  of  these  words  he  knelt 
before  the  senator  Orso,  who,  taking  a  crown  of 
laurel  from  his  own  head,  placed  it  oii  tliat  of  Pe- 
trarch, saying,  '  This  crown  is  the  reward  of  virtue.' 
The  poet  then  repeated  u  sonnet  in  praise  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  people  testified  their  ap- 
prc^ation  by  shouts  of  applause,  crying,  '  Long  flour- 
ish the  Capitol  sod  the  ptoet!'  The  friends  oF  Pe- 
trarch shed  tears  of  joy,  and  Stefsno  Colonna,  Ills 
favorite  hero,  addressed  the  assembly  in  bis  honor." 

Petrarch's  political  principlea  were  essentially  re- 
publican ;  but  above  all,  whether  as  a  republic,  a  king- 
dom, or  an  empire,  he  yearned  for  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  Rome.  This  it  was  that  produced  from  him 
BO  many  eloquent  epistleB  to  the  p&pea,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  them  to  remove  the  papal  see  from 
Avignon  to  Rome.  This  it  was  that  mads  him  took 
with  the  deepest  interest  and' sympatliy  on  the  early 
endeavors  of  the  great  tribune  Rienzi.  Lastly,  this 
it  was  that,  afler  Rienzi's  fall,  caused  tiiin  to  expose 
tiimaelf  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  by  beseeching 
the  emperor  Charles  to  assume  the  real  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  which  as  yet  only  nominally  belonged 
to  him  as  the  elected  lung  of  the  Romans.  A  striking 
illustration  of  Petrarch's  boldness  of  character,  and 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  lield  by  the  emperor,  in 
common  with  all  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time, 
is  given  in  the  poet's  account  of  his  interview  with 
Charles  at  Mantia,  in  1354  r  "  He  spoke  to  me  about 
my  works,  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  them, 
particularly  my  treatise  on  illustrious  men.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  not  yet  put  my  last  liand  to  it,  and  that 
l>efore  I  could  do  so  I  required  to  have  leisure  and 
repose.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  it  appear  under  his  own  patron- 
age, that  is  to  say,  dedicated  to  himself.     I  said  to 
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him,  witb  tlut  rreadom  of  speech  which  nature  has 
given  me,  and  which  years  have  fortified,  '  Great 
prince,  for  thia  purpose  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  virtue  on  your  part  and  leisure  on  mine.'  He 
was  struck  by  the  freedom  of  my  speech,  and  aalted 
me  to  explain  myself.  I  said  to  nun,  '  I  must  have 
time  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  which  I  propose  to 
include  -great  things  in  a  small  space.  On  your  part, 
labor  10  deaerve  that  your  name  should  appear  at  the 
head  of  my  book.  For  this  end  it  is  not  enough  that 
you  wear  a  crown  and  a  grand  title  ;  yourvirtuea  and 
great  actions  must  place  you  among  the  great  men 
whose  portraits  1  have  delineated.  Live  in  such  a 
manner,  that  after  reading  the  lives  of  your  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  you  may  feel  assured  that  your  own 
life  shall  deserve  to  be  read  by  posterity.' " 

A  brief  record  of  some  of  the  principal  affairs  in 
which  Petrarch  was  engaged  will  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held.  In  1342,  he  was  sent 
to  Clement  y  I.  by  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  to 
ezpreas  their  earnest  desire  that  the  pontiff  would 
remove  his  court  trom  Avignon  to  the  imperial  city  ; 
in  this  mission  he  was  joined  by  Cola  di  Rienzi.  In 
1343,  on  the  death  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Clement  to  go  to  that  city,  and  ob- 
tain accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  extraordinacy  period  of  Neapolitan  history,  when 
Giovanna,  the  young  queen,  whose  life  in  so  many 
respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  had 
been  but  recently  married  to  her  brutal  cousin  Prince 
Andrew  of  Hungary.  In  1354,  Petrarch  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent  by  John  Visconti, 
lord  of  Milan,  to  Andrea  Uandolo,  doge  of  Venice, 
in  order  to  induce  that  state  to  make  peace  with  their 
neighbors  the  Geitoeso.  Lastly,  in  1361,  he  went, 
at  the  desire  of  the  same  powerful  family,  to  con- 
gratulate King  John  <^  France  on  his  return  from 
captivity  in  England  after  bis  terrible  defeat  at 
Poictiers.  In  short,  he  was  intimate  with  all  the 
most  eminent  peracmages  of  his  country  and  time  : 
he  was  consulted  by  all,  employed  by  all.  These 
and  the  other  various  missions  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged afforded  him  opportunities,  that  he  knew  how 
to  improve  to  the  utmost,  of  collecting  the  rare  works 
of  antiquity  lying  about  in  the  libraries  of  the  few 
learned  men  that  Italy  then  possessed,  or  in  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  old  monasteries,  where  their 
very  existence  was  fot^idten.  At  Arezzo,  Petrarch 
discovered  Quintilian's  "  Institutions ;"  at  Verona, 
Cicero's  "  Familiar  Letters  ;"  and  other  works  of  the 
immortal  orator  at  Lidge,  &c. 

In  the  summer  of  1357,  the  poet  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  a  village  called  Garignano.on  the  banks  of 
the  Adda,  near  Mitaa.  "  It  stands,"  he  says,  "  on  a 
slight  elevation  in  the  midat  of  a  plain,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  springs  and  streams,  not  rapid  and 
noisy,  like  those  of  Vaucluse,  but  clear  and  modest. 
They  wind  in  such  a  manner,  that  yon  know  not 
whither  they  are  going,  or  whence  they  have  come. 
As  if  to  imitate  the  duicea  of  the  nymphs,  they  ap- 
proach, ihey  retire,  they  unite,  and  they  separate 
alternately.  At  last,  afler  having  formed  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  they  all  meet,  and  pour  themselves  into 
The  chief  temptation  the  spot 
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contained  for  Petrarch  waa  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
in  which  he  wnuld  hare  lodged,  but  for  the  fear  of 
disturbing  the  monks  with  his  servants  and  horses, 
which  he  had  iu>  desire  to  dispense  with.     It  waa  in 
this  agreeable  solitude  that  he  wrote  the  letter  con- 
taining the  fine  passage,  "  Like  a  traveller,  I  am 
quickening  my  steps  in  proportion  as  I  approach  the 
term  of  my  course.     I  read  and  write  night  and  day ; 
the  one  occupation  refreshes  me  from  the  faiigue  of 
the  other.     These  are  my  employments — these  are 
my  pleasuroa.     My  tasks  increase  upon  my  hands  ; 
one  begets  another  ;  and  I  am  dismayed  when  I  look 
at  what  I  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  so  short 
a  space  as  the  remainder  of  my  life.     God,  who 
knows  my   gnod   intentions,  will    assist    me,  if  it 
be  necessary  for  the   good  of  my  soul.     Meanwhile 
I  watch,  and  find  delight  in  the  midst  of  the  difficul- 
ties I  encounter.  .....  I  desire  that  posterity  may 

know  me,  and  approve  of  me.  If  I  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  that  ambition,  I  shall  at  least  have  been  known 
to  my  age  and  friends." 

An  interesting  trait  of  the  simple  tastes  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  which  Peiraroh  preserved  amid  all  the 
splendors  of  his  fame  and  the  "  troops"  of  sovereign, 
noble,  and  distinguished  friends,  by  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  environed,  ia  afforded  by  the  following 
anecdote :  There  was  a  jeweller  of  Bergamo,  named 
Enrico  Capri,  "  a  man  of  great  natural  talents,  who 
would  hare  taken  a  good  station  in  literature  if  he 
bad  applied  himself  early  enough  to  study.  But 
though  advanced  in  years  more  than  in  learning,  ha 
cherished  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  learned, 
and  above  all  for  Petrarch,  whose  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  make.  Petrarch  met  hta  approaches 
kindly.  The  jeweller  was  out  of  his  wits  at  his  con- 
descension ;  he  spent  a  great  part  of  hia  fortune  in 
displaying  everywhere  the  name  and  arms  of  our 
poet,  whose  likeness  was  pictured  or  statued  in  every 
room  of  hie  house.  He  had  copies  made,  at  a  great 
expense,  of  everything  that  came  from  his  pen.  The 
passion  for  literature  grew  so  much  upon  him,  that  he 
shut  np  his  lucrative  shop,  and  frequented  only  schools 
of  science  and  the  society  of  learned  men,  of  whom 
thero  was  a  considerable  number  at  Bei^amo.  Pe- 
trarch candidly  told  him  it  was  too  late  in  his  life  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  letters.  The  man  of 
jewels  listened  to  him  like  an  oracle  on  all  other 
subjects,  but  persiaCed  in  shutting  up  hie  shop.  He 
implored  Petrarch  to  come  and  see  him  at  Bergamo. 
*  If  he  honors  my  household  gods,'  he  said,  *  but  fi>r  a 
single  day  with  his  presence,  I  shall  be  happy  all 
my  life,  and  famous  through  all  futurity.'  Petraroh 
consented  to  visit  him  on  the  13th  of  October,  1356. 
Enrico  Capri  came  to  t^e  him  at  his  word,  and  to 
bring  him  to  Milan.  The  governor  of  the  country 
and  the. chief  men  of  the  city  received  him  with  the 
highest  honors,  snd  wished  him  to  lodge  in  some 
palace  ;  but  Petrarch  adhered  to  hia  jeweller,  and 
would  not  lake  any  other  lodging  but  with  his  friend." 

Between  this  period  and  the  time  of  his  death, 
Petraroh  resided  auccessirely  at  Padua ;  at  Venice 
where  he  presented  his  books  to  the  churoh  of  St. 
Mark,  and  thus  founded  that  celebrated  library ;  and, 
lastly,  at  ihe  pleasant  village  of  Arqu^,  among  thi> 
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Eugine&n  bills,  where  Petrarch  died,  on  the  I8th  of 
June,  1374.  He  was  found  by  his  people  in  a  sitdng 
poature,  with  his  head  reclining  on  a  book,  in  his 
library,  and,  as  they  thought, asleep.  Butitwas  the 
last  sleep  which  tiad  thus  peacefully  seized  him. 
He  was  msgnificentty  buried  in  a  chapel  of  his  own 
erection,  in  the  pariih-church  of  the  same  place. 
Honors  of  all  kinds  were  paid  to  bis  ineniory  by  his 
mourning  countrymen,  who  exhibited  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  their  conduct  toward  Fetraich, 
the  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  man  who  had 
added  so  much  lustre  to  their  beloved  Italy,  not  only 
by  his  poems  and  political  conduct,  but  by  his  great 
and  successful  labors  in  the  revival  of  literature-— a 
result  more  owing  to  hie  industry,  learning,  and 
genius,  than  to  those  of  any  other  individual. 


AIDS  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

How  much  fretting  might  be  prevented  by  a.  thor- 
ough conriction  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
unmixed  good  in  this  world !  In  ignorance  of  this,  how 
many  men, sAer  having  made  a  free  choice  in  any  mat- 
ter, contrive  to  find  innumerable  causes  for  blaming 
thehr  judgment,  Sheostone  has  worked  out  the  wh«rfe 
process  with  fidelity.  "  We  are  oftentimef 
pense  between  the  choice  of  different  pursuits.  We 
choose  one  at  last  doubtingly,  and  with  an  unconquer- 
«d  hankering  after  the  other.  We  find  the  scheme 
which  we  hare  chosen,  answers  our  expectations  but 
indifferently — most  worldly  projects  will.  We  there* 
fore  repent  of  our  choice,  and  immediately  fancy 
happiness  in  the  paths  which  we  declioe  ;  and  this 
heightens  our  uneasiness.  We  might  at  least  escape 
the  aggravation  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable  we  had 
been  more  unhappy,  but  extremely  probable  we  had 
not  been  less  so,  had  we  made  a  different  decision. 

"  A  great  deal  of  discomfort  arises  from  over-sen- 
sitiveness about  what  people  may  say  of  you  or  your 
actions.  This  requires  to  be  blunted.  Consider 
whether  anything  that  you  can  do  will  hare  much 
connexion  with  what  they  wUI  say.  And  besides,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  say  anything  at 
all  about  you.  Many  unhappy  persons  seem  to 
imagine  that  they  are  always  in  an  amphitheatre, 
with  the  assembled  world  as  spectators  i  whereas, 
all  the  while,  they  are  playing  lo  empty  benches. 
They  fancy,  too,  that  they  form  the  particular  theme 
of  every  passer-by.  If,  however,  they  must  listen  to 
imaginary  conversaiion  about  themselves,  tbev  might 
at  any  rate  defy  the  proverb,  and  insist  upon  hearing 
themselves  well  spoken  of. 

"  Well,  but  suppose  that  it  is  no  fancy ;  and  that 
you  really  are  the  object  of  unmerited  obloquy. 
What  then  ?  It  has  been  well  said,  that  in  that  case 
the  abuse  does  not  touch  you  ;  that  if  you  are  guilt- 
less, it  ought  not  to  hurt  your  feelings  any  more  than 
if  it  were  said  of  another  person  with  whom  you  are 
not  even  acquainted.  You 'may  answer  that  this 
false  description  of  you  is  oi\en  believed  in  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  is  of  importance  lo  your  welfare. 
That  certainly  is  a  palpable   injury  ;  and    the  best 


mode  of  bearing  up  against  it  is  to  endeavor  to  form 
some  just  estimate  of  its  nature  and  extent.  Measure 
it  by  the  worldly  harm  which  is  done  to  you.  Do 
not  let  your  imagination  conjure  up  all  manner  of  sp- 
paritions  of  scorn  end  contempt,  and  universal  his- 
sing. It  is  partly  your  own  fault  if  the  calumny  is 
believed  in  by  those  who  ought  to  know  you,  and  in 
whose  affections  you  live.  That  should  Be  a  circle 
within  which  no  poisoned  dart  can  reach  you.  And 
for  the  rest,  for  the  injury  done  you  in  the  world's 
estimation,  it  is  simply  a  piece  of  ill-fortune,  about 
which  it  is  neither  wise  nor  decorous  to  make  much 

"  The  heart  of  man  seeks  for  sympathy,  and  each 
of  us  craves  a  recognition  of  his  talents  and  his  la- 
bors. But  this  craving  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
morbid,  unless  it  be  constantly  kept  in  check  by  calm 
reflection  on  its  vanity,  or  by  dwelling  upon  the  very 
different  and  far  higher  motives  which  should  actuate 
us.  That  man  has  fallen  into  a  pitiable  state  of  moral 
sickness,  in  whose  eyes  the  good  opinion  of  his  fel- 
low-men is  the  test  of  merit,  and  their  applause  the 
principal  reward  for  exertion. 

"  A  habit  of  mistrust  is  the  torment  of  some  people. 
It  taints  their  love  and  their  friendship.  They  t.ike 
up  smaU  causes  of  offence.  They  expect  their 
friends  to  show  the  same  aspect  to  them  at  all  times ) 
which  is  more  than  human  nature  can  do.  They 
try  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  suffi- 
ciently loved;  the^  watch  narrowly  the  effects  of 
absence,  and  require  their  friends  to  prove  to  them 
that  the  intimacy  is  exactly  upon  the  same  footing  as 
it  was  before.  Some  persons  acquire  these  suspi- 
cious ways  from  a  natural  diffidence  in  themselves  ; 
for  which  they  are  often  loved  the  more  ;  and  they 
might  find  ample  comfort  in  that,  if  tbey  could  but 
believe  it.  With  others  these  habits  arise  from  a 
selfishness  which  can  not  be  satisfied.  And  their  en- 
deavors should  be  to  uproot  such  a  disposition,  not  to 

Contentment  abides  with  truth.  And  you  will 
generally  suffer  for  wishing  to  appear  other  than  what 
you  are  ;  whether  it  be  richer,  or  greater,  or  more 
learned.  The  mask  soon  becomes  an  instrument  of 
torture. 

Fit  objects  to  employ  the  intervals  of  life  are 
BiDong  the  greatest  aids  to  contentment  that  a  man 
can  possess.  The  lives  of  many  persons  are  an 
alternation  of  the  one  engrossing  pursuit,  and  a  sort 
of  listless  apathy.  They  are  either  grinding  or  doing 
nothing.  Now  to  those  who  are  half  their  lives 
fiercely  busy,  the  remaining  half  is  oflen  torpid  with- 
out quiescence.  A  man  should  have  some  pursuits 
which  may  he  always  in  his  power,  and  to  which  he 
may  turn  gladly  in  his  hours  of  recreation. 

"  And  if  the  intellect  requires  thus  lo  be  provideil 
with  perpetual  objects,  what  must  it  be  with  the 
affections  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  most  fatal  idleness 
is  that  of  the  heart.  And  the  man  who  feels  weary 
of  life  may  be  sure  that  he  does  not  love  his  fellow* 
creatures  as  ho  ought." 


Watch   agunet    irritation,  positiveness,   nnkind 
speaking,  and  anger  ;  study  and  promote  love. 
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THE  RIVER  NILE. 


The  course  of  the  river  Nile  is  from  the  fountains 
of  its  two  upper  branches,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or 
White  river,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  river,  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  the  ancient  Cuah  or  Ethiofia.  The 
source  of  the  latter  branch  has  been  visited,  and  its 
position  determined,  by  our  traveller  Bruce ;  the 
source  of  the  former,  which,  from  its  superior  extent, 
may  claim  to  be  the  porenl  of  the  river,  and  ancieiitly 
bore  the  name,  is  as  yei  unknown.  The  two  streams 
(mite  about  sixteen  degrees  north  latitude ;  then 
flowing  northward  with  one  great  western  bend 
through  Nubia  (Pathros),  the  Nile  enters  Egypt 
(Mlzroim)  at  Assouan  (Syene),  where  it  rushes  over 
a  ridge  of  granite  rocks  which  lies  across  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  forma  the  cataracts.  Thence  (lowing 
in  an  uninterrupted  volume  to  the  Mediterranean,  it 
disemboguesitswatersmainly  by  two  grand  estuaries) 
one  at  Itosetts  (Bolbitinum  Ostium),  and  the  other  at 
Dnmictta  (Plialniiicum) ;  the  other  five  known  lu  the 
ancients  being  no  longer  navigable.  To  these  seven 
channels  the  prophet  laaiah  seems  to  allude  (si.  15) ; 
"  The  Lord  with  his  mighty  wind,  shall  shake  his  hand 
nverthe  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams." 
So  Virgil  :— 

"  El  Hptrm  gcmini  lutbuil  trcpida  oMia  Nili." 

The  riier  disperses  itself  about  forty  miles  from 
the  coast ;  and  as  the  country  enclosed  resembles 
the  Greek  ^-  it  has  long  received  the  name  of  Delia. 
This  district  is  an  effect  the  gift  of  the  river,  having 
hei^n  g^railiinllv  formed  by  the  mud  and  sand  ac- 
cutiiul^ttfd  where  the  waters  discharge  themselvee 
inio  ih>-  gulf,  lixing  defended  by  artificial  grounds. 


It  is  noted  for  its  amazing  fertility.  "  As  far  u  the 
eye  con  reach,"  says  Savary,  "  rich  crops  cover  its 
plains  i  groves  of  date,  orange,  and  sycamore  trees  ; 
streams  ever  running,  verdure  ever  changing  end 
ever  renewing;  and  abundance  which  rejoices  ihe 
heart  and  astonishes  the  imagination." 

The  Nile  is  variously  termed  in  Scripture  ;  the 
river  (Ex.  i.  22  ;  Gen.  xli.  1) ;  the  ses  (Is.  six.  5) , 
the  Hood  of  Egypt  (Amos  is.  H).  It  is  also  called 
Sihor,  Shihor,  or  Sichor  (Isa.  xxiii.  3;  1  Chron.  xiii. 
5;  Jer.  ii.  18),  signifying  black,  probably  from  rhe 
turbid  character  of  its  waters :  hence  the  Greeks 
gave  it  the  name  Melas,  and-  the  Romans  Niger. 
The  origin  of  the  word  Nile  is  a  subject  of  dispute, 
some  deriving  it  from  a  supposed  King  Neilus,  others 
from  two  Egyptian  words  which  signify  a  periodit^ 
increase.  From  the  point  of  junction  the  course  of 
the  Nile  is  bounded  by  two  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great 
elevation,  though  the  western  range  in  ihe  neigh- 
borhood of  Thebes  rises  upward  of  a  thousand  feet. 
The  hills  on  the  east  are  intersected  by  a  number  of 
defiles  opening  toward  the  Red  sea. 

About  forty  miles iionhof  Syene  the  valley  widens, 
and  leaves  in  some  parts  a  space  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  between  the  river  and  the  hills.  Beyond  the 
western  range  is  the  immense  Libyan  desert,  in  which, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  are  the  celebrated 
Oases.  The  most  noted  are  the  Oasis  Magna,  or 
El  Kargeh  ;  llie  Oasis  Parva,  or  El  Kasser ;  and 
the  Northern  Oasis.  They  consist  of  clusters  of 
cultivated  spots,  resembling  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  covers  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  miles.  Not 
only  is  ihe  Nile  of  immense  importance  as  the  chief 
means  of  communicating  through  its  whole  extent 
of  two  thousand  miles,  but  the  ve 
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Egypt  as  a  habitable  region  depends  upon  the  pe- 
riodical overflowings  of  this  its  only  river.  These 
are  caused  by  the  tropical  rains,  which,  fa!!iDg  upon 
the  more  elevated  lands  of  the  interior,  are  supposed 
to  form  large  temporary  lakes,  which,  becoming 
overcharged,  pour  forth  their  superfluous  waters  into 
the  river,  and  occasion  the  inundation,  which  extends 
in  some  places  to  the  veiy  foot  of  the  mountains, 
saturating  the  parched  ground  with  moisture,  and 
depositing  a  rich  slimy  mould.  The  swell  vsxies  in 
depth  from  thirty  feet  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country 
to  four  feet  in  the  northern  pan  of  the  Delta.  As 
the  Nile  is  devoid  of  tributaries,  and  there  falls ' 
almost  no  rain  (Zech.  xiv.  18),  Egypt,  without  this 
remarkable  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence — 
formerly  the  mightiest  of  kingdoms,  and  even  now 
supporting  a  population  of  three  miilionsof  inhabitants 
— must  have  been  and  remained  a  desert. 

With  the  retiring  of  the  waters  advances  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  enriched  soil,  which  receives  the  seed, 
and  repays  it  by  a  rapid  vegetation.  The  parts 
inaccessible  to  the  flood  are  irrigated  by  canals  and 
trenches  ;  and  artificial  means  are  employed  to  raise 
the  water  to  the  more  elevated  spots.  The  most 
usual  machines  are  the  shadoof,  the  sackiyeh,  and  ihr. 
tabool.  The  "  watering  with  the  foot,"  spoken  of 
by  Moses  (Deut.  li.  10,  11),  probably  refers  to  the 
frequent  use  which  the  laborer  makes  of  the  foot  in 
the  stopping  and  diverting  the  stream,  turning  the 
earth  against  it,  and  making  with  his  mattock  a  nevr 
trench  to  receive  it.  In  about  a  couple  of  months 
theharvestof  every  species  of  grain  is  gathered  in,  fol- 
lowed in  some  parts  by  successive  crops.  Thereia  still 
a  species  of  wheat  answering  to  that  seen  by  Pharaoh 
in  his  dream,  bearing  seven  ears  upon  one  stalk. 

When  the  land  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
flood,  the  soil,  burnt  np  by  a  cloudleas  sun,  and  ex- 
posed to  parching  winds,  is  as  arid  as  the  sand  of 
the  desert. 

The  periodical  risings  of  the  Nile  commence  in 
"Egypt  toward  the  close  of  June ;  the  month  of 
March  being  the  season  of  the  tropical  rains.  By 
the  autumnal  equinox  the  flood  is  at  its  height ;  and, 
niter  remaining  stationary  about  two  weeks,  it  begins 
gradually  to  subside,  its  lowest  ebb  being  in  the  fol* 
lowing  May.  The  whole  country  presents  for  two 
months  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea  ;  while  the 
higher  gronnds,  with  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
wooded  knolls,  form  innumerable  islands,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  resort  tilt  the  waters  retire — so  com- 
pletely, to  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  is  the  land 
drowned  (Amos  viii.  8  ;  ix.  5).  "  It  is  no  unpleas- 
ant sight,"  says  Sandys,  "  to  behold  the  towns  ap- 
pearing like  little  islands,  the  people  passing  and 
repassing  by  boat,  and  not  seldom  swimming,  who, 
the  less  they  see  of  their  cotintry,  the  more  is  their 
comfort." 

The  vill^es  are  mostly  built  on  elevated  ground ; 
if  in  low  lands,  a  dam  of  the  common  black  mould  is 
constructed,  which  is  so  adhesive  that  a  very  small 
dike  will  preserve  the  fields  from  inundation.  From 
Cairo,  causeways  have  been  made  to  the  neighboring 
villages,  though,  as  they  are  in  some  places  broken 
down,  the  people  are  often  obliged  to  wade  even  to 


their  chins  from  place  to  place  with  their  clothes 
upon  their  heads,  and  not  unfrequently  to  betake 
themselves  to  swimming.  When  the  waters  havo 
risen  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  whole  villages  with 
their  inhabitants  have  been  swept  away,  of  which 
an  example  came  under  the  observation  of  Belzoni 
in  1818. 

To  provide  against  such  contingencies,  artiflcial 
reservoirs  have  been  formed  from  the  earliest  times, 
one  of  which  is  the  lake  Birket-el-Keroun,  the 
ancient  Mteris,  so  called  from  a  king  of  that  name, 
who,  finding  a  natural  basin,  connected  it  with  the 
Nile  by  canals  and  trenches,  and  regulated  the  rush 
of  the  current  by  numerous  locks  and  dams.  Many 
of  these  canals  have  been  choked  up  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Bahr- 
YuBSOvf,  or  Joseph's  canal,  which  runs  for  upward 
of  a  hundred  miles  in  a  line  with  the  river,  and, 
entering  the  valley  of  Faioum,  joins  the  lake.  It  is 
extremely  winding,  so  formed  with  the  design  of 
supplying  a  greater  tract  of  land,  though  much  ground 
is  thereby  wasted.  The  immense  quantity  of  de- 
posite  brought  down  by  the  annual  Hoods  has  ne- 
cessarily raised  the  banks  of  the  Nile  above  the 
surrounding  country,  and  many  temples  and  ruined 
cities  lie  half  buried  under  soil  and  sand.  This 
accumulation  has  been  increased,  partly  by  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  outlets  of  the  river,  and 
partly  by  the  corrosion  of  the  rocky  ridge  which 
forms  the  rapids  at  Syene,  by  which  an  obstructed 
passage  is  now  afforded  to  the  mud,  which  formerly, 
being  checked  by  this  natural  obstacle,  had  over- 
spread and  rendered  fruitful  the  region  above  the  falls. 
Many  parts  of  the  Nubian  territory  bear  traces  of  a 
far  greater  extent  of  cultivation  than  they  now  enjoy. 
If  the  beffof  the  river  were  not  elevated  by  the  same 
causes  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  banks,  the 
whole  countrymust  in  processor  time  become  a  desert. 

As  the  overflowings  vary,  their  progress  is  an 
object  of  anxious  inquiry  among  the  population,  and 
nilometera  are  established  in  favorable  spots ;  though, 
as  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  government,  the  oflicial  reports 
are  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  In  the  island 
Rhoda,  opposite  old  Cairo,  is  the  famous  nilomeler 
in  an  old  mosque.  It  consists  of  an  octagon  granite 
column  in  the  centre  of  a  well  to  which  the  river  has 
access.  This  is  divided  into  carats  or  digits,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  public  criers  proclaim  in  all 
parts  of  the  town  the  increase  of  the  inundation.  If 
the  water  is  at  its  full  height,  tlie  whole  pillar  of  the 
nilometer  is  overflooded.  In  the  proportion  in  which 
the  inundation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  falls  short 
of  twenty-two  feet  is  there  distress ;  if  it  attain  that 
height  a  good  harvest  is  anticipated  ;  if  it  rise  above 
twenty-eight  feet,  inasmuch  as  the  waters  would  not 
subside  in  sufficient  tirae  for  sowing  the  seed,  a 
famine  is  dreaded.  The  fruiifulneasof  the  land  was 
proverbial  (Gen.  xiii.  10);  but,  as  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  inundation,  whence  laaiah  speaks  of 
the  harvest  of  the  river  (Is.  xxxiii.  3),  famines  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  are  especially  mentioned  ainonjj 
the  judgments  of  Egypt  (Jer  xlii.  16).  The  visitu- 
tion,  however,  foretold  in  Pharoah's  dreams  must  not 
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bo  ranked  with  an  ordinary  Caminc,  for 
it  remarkable  Torits  continuance  roraevf 
years,  after  as  many  of  plenty,  but  it  is  expressly 
said  to  have  extended  to  all  lands  (Gen.  xli.  54),  even 
lo  ibe  land  of  Canaan,  which  could  be  in  no  respect 
dependant  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  upon  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile.  In  effect  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinction  between  (he  ye^rs  of  plenteousness 
and  famine,  the  former  being  confined  to  the  land  of 
Egypt  (v.  53)  1  whereas,  the  latter  extended  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth  (v.  5G)  ;  being  doubtless  so 
ordained  by  God  to  bring  about  his  purposes  with 
the  descendants  of  his  servant  Abraham — since,  had 
it  merely  visited  Egypt,  the  brethren  of  Joseph  had 
not  found  him  there. 

When  the  watera  have  attained  the  desired  height, 
proclamation  is  made,  and  the  day  is  given  up  to 
feasting  and  merriment.  The  pacha  and  his  whole 
court  proceed  to  Fostal,.where  the  canal  commences 
that  runs  through  Cairo.  Ttere,  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony,  surroimded  by  an  imincnse  concourse 
of  people  on  the  shore  and  upon  the  water,  the  paclia 
gives  the  signal,  the  obstruction  is  removed,  and  the 
waters  Row  into  the  city.  In  the  evening,  all  the 
great  squares  being  floated,  the  families  assemble  in 
boats  adorned  with  tapestry,  rich  cushions,  and 
every  luxuriant  convenience,  and  celebrate  the  event 
by  a  general  illumination.  The  water  is  drunk  with 
avidity,  being  noted,  upon  the  testimony  of  travellers 
as  well  as  natives,  for  its  delicious  Havor.  It  is 
filtered  and  clartlied  through  porous  vessels  made  of 
a  sandy  clay,  termed  by  the  Greeks  ffariiXiat,  tai  by 
the  Arabs,  bardaque.  The  most  common  are  of  two 
sorts  ;  one  with  a  narrow  neck,  called  deruck,  the 
Other  with  a  partition  in  the  neck,  which  is  wider, 
in  which  several  holes  are  made.  This  is  termed 
ekoaUh.  The  water  oozes  through  the  poreSf  forms 
a  thick  dew  on  the  outer  surface,  by  (he  rapid 
evaporation  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  vessel 

below  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  being  rippled  by 
exposure  lo  the  refreshing  breath  of  the  norUi,  con- 
tracts a  coolness  most  delicious  to  so  sultry  a 
climate. 

Upon  a  apecies  of  table-land  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  range  of  hills,  stand  the 
pyramids  of  Jizeh,  near  Cairo ;  and  as  the  traveller 
aaila  up  the  stream,  he  passes,  among  others  ruins, 
vestiges,  more  or  less  imposing,  of  the  sites  of 
Memphis,  Hermopolis  (Eshmouneim),  Lycopolis 
'^Siout),  Aniceopolis  (Gau-el-Kebir),  Chemmis  or 
Panopolis  (Ekhmin),  Coptos  (Kouft),  and  the 
amazing  monuments  of  the  greatness  of  ancient 
Thebes,  now  occupied  by  four  villages,  Luxor  and 
Carnak  on  the  eastern,  and  Goumu  and  Medinet 
Abou  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Between 
Thclies  and  the  cataracts  ha  passes  Edfou,  with  its 
celebrated  temple  (ApoUinopolis  Magna),  Ombos 
(Knum  Ombi),  and  ibe  ancient  grantte-quamea  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Seyene. 

Of  the  anima.la  connected  with  the  Nile,  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, though  the  latter  is  not  now  often  seen  below 
the  cataracts,  The  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream  were 
S3 


I  probably  buffaloes,  which  pasture  among  the  high 
j  grass  which  cloihea  the  islands  of  the  Nile.  "  The 
herdsman,"  says  Savary,  "  seated  on  the  withers 
of  the  foremost,  descends  the  banks  of  the  river, 
smacks  his  whip,  and  leads  the  way ;  the  whole 
herd  follow,  and  lowing  swim  to  pasiure,  blowing 
the  water  from  liieir  large  nostrils.  During  the 
summer  heals  they  live  in  the  Nile,  lying  among 
the  waters  up  to  the  neck,  and  feeding  on  the  ten 
der  herb  that  grows  on  its  banks,"—"  As  the  buf- 
faloes," says  Mr.  Jowett,  "  rose  out  of  the  water  on 
the  bank,  I  was  struck  with  their  large  bony  size. 
Their  emerging  brought  to  mind  the  passage  (Gen. 
xli.  1,  2),  '  Behold  ho  stood  by  tho  river :  and  be- 
hold there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  well- 
favored  kine,  and  fat-fleshed ;  and  they  fed  in  a 
meadow.'  It  was  the  very  scene  and  the  very 
coimlry."  The  river  also  abounds  in  fish,  after 
which  the  Israelites  longed  in  their  journey  through 
the  desert  (Num.  xi.  5) ;  and  as  it  was  a  main 
article  of  subsistence,  we  see  the  force  of  the  ca- 
lamity predicted  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8-10),  "The  fishera 
shall  jnourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the 
brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
tho  waters  shall  languish."  In  this  prophecy  is  also 
mentioned  another  source  of  advantage  arising  from 
this  river  (Isa.  xix.  7),  "  The  paper-reeds  by  the 
brooks,  the  mouths  of  the  brook,  and  everything  sown 
by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  he  driven  away,  and  be 
no  more."  The  papyrus,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
productions  of  Egypt,  was  mode  use  of  for  various 
purposes,  chielly  to  construct  boats  and  manufacture 
paper.  Small  boats  were  formed  almost  wholly  of 
papyrus  according  to  Pliny,  having  a  piece  of  acacia- 
tree  for  the  keel.  Similar  boats  are  now  used,  the 
sides  plastered  with  mud  from  the  banks  ;  and  such 
doubtless  was  "  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  daubed  with 
slime  and  pitch"  (Ex.  ii.  3),  in  which  Moses  was 
laid.  Of  larger  vessels  the  sails  were  made  of  this 
material,  as  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  and  to  this 
Isaiah  alludes  (xviii.  2),  when  he  describes  the 
Ethiopians  sending  ambassadors  "  by  the  sea,  even 
in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters."  But  the 
moat  remarkable  use  made  by  the  Egyptians  of  the 
papyrus  was  a  writing-material.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  not  only  employed  by  themselves,  but  was  in 
such  request  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to 
become  an  important  article  of  export  tralTic. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Nile — the  sdurce  of  fertility,  and  even  existence  to 
the  country — we  may  form  an  idea  how  truly  a 
plague  must  have  been  the  conversion  of  its  waters 
into  blood — the  most  remarkable  event  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  river.  Nothing  was  more 
abhorrent  to  the  Egyptians  than  blood.  They 
avoided  its  stain,'  and  admitted  few  bloody  sacrificei. 
The  river  was  to  them  a  source  for  constant  clean- 
sing ;  and  as  they  abstained  in  many  cases  from 
animal  food,  its  Rah,  with  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
produced  in  abundance  by  the  annual  overflowings, 
formed  their  chief  sustenance.  Hence,  in  their 
blindness,  they  paid  the  Nile  divine  honors,  annually 
presenting  ia  with  a  human  sacrifice :  and  thus 
rendering  it  peculiarly  sn  object  of  jealousy  lo  Je- 
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bovah.  In  the  Greek  inscription  found  in  the  Tront 
of  the  Great  Sphinx  (given  in  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
ii.  376),  the  river  is  tenned '  Q*'*!-  We  leam  from 
the  striking  description  in  Ex.  vii,  17-24,  certain 
particulars  which  show  how  this  judgment  affected 
the  Egyptians.  It  was  of  universal  extent.  "  All 
the  waters  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood"  (20) — 
not  merely  the  main  stream,  which  at  this  time  was 
ccindned  within  its  banks,  but  all  the  artificial  chan- 
nels, their  "  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  pools  of  water" 
il9),  as  well  as  their  reservoiTS,  and  supplies  for 
omestic  use — their  "  vessels  of  wood,  and  vessels 
of  sione."  It  destroyed  a  main  article  of  food — 
"the  fish  died"  ^21).  As  a  consequence  it  became 
corrupt,  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  injurious  lo  life — 
"  the  river  stank"  (21).  Hence  that  which  before 
had  been  attended  with  such  delight,  excited  uni- 
versal disgust — "  they  loathed  the  waters"  (18).  It 
drove  them  in  their  despair  to  "  dig  round  about  the 
river  for  water  to  drink,  for  they  could  not  drink  of 
the  water  of  the  river."  Thus  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  river  had  been  a  blessing  did  it  become  a 
curse  ;  so  vain  and  foolish  is  man  to  rest  in  the  thing 
formed,  and  not  in  Him  who  formed  it. 

The  characterof  the  river,  and  its  relative  position 
with  the  immense  desert,  stretching  over  a  space  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles'  distance  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  have  raised  the  expectation  that  it 
may  be  designed  for  a  more  extended  blessing  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  "  The  waters  of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  Niger,"  says  Mr,  Hardy,  "may  in  part  be 
day  turned  upon  this  desert ;  that  which  is  now 
ill  the  sea  mav  supply  nourishment  to  millions  ; 
Egypt  may  siiU  be  '  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,'  from 
advantages  that  will  then  be  derived  from  new  ' 
provements  in  machinery  and  new  discoveries 
hydraulics.  These  two  rivers,  the  sources  of  which 
have  been  an  object  of  equal  interest  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  have  alike  eluded  the  search  of 
every  traveller,  appear  as  if  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  culuvation  the  largest  desert  in 
the  world,  when  the  exigencies  of  mankind  may  require 
an  extension  of  habitable  surface.  In  places  where  a 
human  being  never  yet  breathed,  there  may  thus 
arise  a  countless  population  ;  and  winds,  thai  have 
never  yet  been  charged  with  any  sound  but  the 
groan  <^  the  wanderer  as  he  ventures  to  cross  its 
parched  wilds,  may  convey  the  praises  of  the  Lord 
from  the  glad  and  graceful  hearts,  of  many  wor- 
shippers." 

Yet,  however  pleasing  such  anticipations  to  the 
Christian,  it  may  be  a  question  in  how  far  they  ac- 
cord with  the  simple  language  of  prophecy.  There 
is  a  day  coming,  when  -'  the  Lord  shall  set  bis  hand 
again  the  second  time,  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people  which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria  and  from 
Egypt,  and  from  Paihros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from 
Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea"  (Is.  xi.  II^.  In  preparation 
for  the  return  of  those  who  are  in  the  parts  of  Egypt, 
the  prophet  declares  (Is.  xi.  15),  "the  Lord  shall 
utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea" — by 
which  is  generally  understood  the  Red  sea — "  and 
with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over 


the  river"  (or  Nile), "  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven 
streams,  and  make  lAen  go  over  dry-shod."  Whe- 
ther  this  u  a  figurative  or  literal  description  of  what 
Jehovah  designs  in  that  day,  the  event  must  show  : 
but  as  he  has  seen  fit  to  seal  the  river  in  his  book 
of  prophecy,  it  suggests  a  caution  in  the  exercise  of 
ir  imagination,  and  warns  us  to  remember,  that 
hat  Gixi  has  consecrated  to  his  own  purposes  is  no 
longer  an  object  of.  human  speculation. 


Thou  hut  a 


WASHINGTON. 


D  oT  the  Weat !  though  passing  brief  the  record  at  thine  age. 


uaUoi 


iitory'. 


L«  bU  the  bluti  of  fame  ring  oui— thint 

Let  others  bout  their  mlelliles— Ihon  hut  me  plaaet  sl«r. 

ThOD  htut  n  name  wbiwe  characten  of  light  euU  ne'er  depart ; 

'Tis  siamped  upon  the  dullest  brain,»i«lwan~''' "— >—-  - 

A  wBi-ciy  fit  for  any  land  where  freedom's  to  »  won  ; — 
Land  of  the  West '.  il  stands  akne— it  is  thy  Wuhingtnn  ? 


iepage! 
Te  loudeat  fa 


Rome  had  its  Ceu 


,  great  and  brave ;  ^t  a 


Suemr,  and  died  the  lyraDt'a  death, 
is  *li^,  IhoDgh  loftv  the  J  mighl  ao- 


Were  spread  in  false  ambition's  flight,  and  dipped  in  murder's  gore. 
Those  nero.gads,  whose  mighty  sway  would  min  liaie  chaiaed  llvt 


Who  fleshed  tbeii  blades  with  tiger  zeal, 

Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the 
Oh,  where  shall 


make  a  world  oT 

barred  the  patn,  still  fiercely  waded  no, 
glory"  by  the  side  of  Wasfikgloo  ? 


e  (ought,  bat  nol  with  love  of  strife  ;  he  struck,  bat  lo  defend  ; 
ad  ere  he  luraed  a  people's  foe^  he  sought  to  be  a  friend, 
e  alroTe  10  keep  his  country's  right,  by  reason's  gentle  word, 
nd  sighed  when  fell  injustice  •' •'■•  -*■-" '  ■ 


e'tWw f 


challengt — sword  t< 


t,  the  patriot  and  sage  ; 


Ho  car  of  triumph  bore  him  (brmsh  ■ 

No  grodning  captives  at  the  wbeeu  p 

He  broke  the  gyvea  of  slaviir  with  strong  ana  ntgn  auaam. 

And  cast  no  sceptre  IVom  the  links  when  be  had  crushed  ibe  chain. 

He  sated  his  land,  bnl  did  nol  lay  his  uoldier  trappings  down, 

To  change  (hem  for  the  regal  vest,  and  don  a  kingly  crown. 

To  let  a  robe  anil  title  ma^  a  noble  Waahiugtm. 

England,  my  heart  is  truly  thine — my  loved,  mr  native  earth  I 
The  land  that  holdaamot'ber'Bgnve,  and  gave  that  mollMT  birth  ! 
Oh,  keenly  sad  would  tie  the  fate  that  thrust  me  from  thy  shore, 
And  faltering  my  bteath,  that  sighed,  "  Farewell  ior  evermore." 
But  did  I  meet  such  advene  lot,  1  would  not  seek  lo  dwell 
Where  olden  heroes  wrought  the  deeds  for  Homer's  soi^  lo  lell ; 
Away,  tbon  gallant  ship  !  I'd  cry,  and  bearmeswIfllyoD— 
But  Sear  me  from  my  awn  EUr  land — lo  that  of  WaaUngton. 


Experiments. — Write  upon  paper  with  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  cobalt,  and  the  writing  while  dry  will 
not  be  perceptible ;  but  if  held  toward  the  fire  it 
will  then  gradually  become  visible  i  and  if  the  mu- 
riate of  cobalt  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  the  let- 
ters will  appear  of  an  elegant  green  color. 

Write  with  diluted  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  whon 
dry,  will  be  entirely  invisible  ;  hold  the  paper  over  a 
vessel  containing  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
writing  will  appear  very  distinct.  The  letters  will 
shine  with  the  metallic  brilliancy  of  silver. 
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s  ind  Marbl*  SarcnphagI,  IVom  Bpecii 


le  Biitlih  Museum- 


bulls,  apes,  ibisE 


MUMMIES. 

OwiNo  either  to  the  Teligious  opinions  of  the 
Egyptians  or  to  the  natura  of  the  country,  which 
ri^ndered  interment  inconvenient,  or  the  want  of  fuel, 
which  reijdered  burning  difficult,  they  embalmed  all 
their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  Hubterraneoua 
chambers,  or  in  grottoes  excavated  in  the  mountains. 
An  immense  number  of  them  have  been  found  in  the 
plain  of  Saccara,  near  Memphis ;  hence  called  the 
plain  of  tht  mummies,  consisltng  not  only  of  human 
bodies,  but  of  various  animals,  or  heads  of  animals, 
,  crocodiles,  fish,  &c, 
with  contents  of  the  same  kind, 
ountainous  ridges  which  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Syene.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  lombs  are  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  ancient  Thebes  in  the  Lybian  mount- 
ains, many  of  which  were  examined  by  Belzoni,  and 
those  near  Eleithas  (described  by  Hamilton),  further 
lip  (he  river,  which,  thmtgh  leas  splendid  than  the 
Theban  sepulchres,  contain  more  illustialions  of  the 
private  life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  sepulchral  cham- 
bers are  almost  eniirely  covered  with  fresco  paint- 
ings and  bass-reliefs,  and  frequently  contain  statues, 
vases,  (be.  Some  of  theih  (the  royal  sepulchres) 
consist  of  suites  of  spacious  halU  and  long  galleries 
of  magnificent  workmanship.  Those  of  private  in- 
cUviduals  vary  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceas- 
^il.  but  are  often  very  richly  ornamented.  Many  of 
these  tombs  have  been  ransacked  by  Arabs  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  and  great  numbers  of  the  mum- 
tnifs  destroyed  for  the  rosin  or  asphallum  they  con- 
lain,  which  is  sold  to  advantage  in  Cairo.  The 
"unbs  and  mummies  are,  many  of  them,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  old,  and  are  in  part  indebted  for  their 


preservation  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  mild* 
uess  of  the  climate.  The  processes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  body  were  very  various.     Those  of  the 

poorer  classes  were  merely  dried  by  salt  or  natron, 
wrapped  in  coarse  cloths  and  deposited  in  the  cata- 
combs. The  bodies  of  the  rich  unJerwenl  the  most 
complicated  operations  and  were  elaborately  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

Embalmers  of  different  ranks  and  duties  extracted 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  the  entrails  through 
an  incision  in  the  side  ;  the  body  was  then  shaved, 
washed,  and  sailed,  and  after  a  certain  period  the 
process  of  embalming,  properly  speaking,  began. 
The  whole  body  was  then  Bleeped  in  balsam,  and 
wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages  ;  each  finger  and  toe 
was  separately  enveloped  or  sometimes  sheathed  in 
a  gold  case,  and  the  nails  were  often  gilded.  The 
bandages  were  then  folded  round  each  of  the  limbs, 
and  finally  round  the  whole  body,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thicknesses.  The  head  was  the 
object  of  particular  attention  ;  it  was  sometimes  en- 
veloped  in  several  folds  of  fine  muslin,  the  first  of 
which  was  glued  to  the  skin,  and  the  others  to  the 
first ;  the  whole  was  then  coated  with  a  fine  plaster. 
A  collar  of  cylindrical  glass  beads  of  different  colors 
was  attached  to  the  mask  which  covered  the  head, 
and  with  it  was  connected  a  tunic  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.    The  beads,  both  in  the  collar    and   tunic, 

so  arranged  as  to  form  images  of  divi 
the  scatabffius,  ths  winged  f"  '        ' 
this  the  mummy  was 
sheath,  made  of  paper  or  lii 
layer  of  plaster,  on  which  H-..   ,.— . 
'  These  paintings  represented  subjects  relating 

to  the  duties  of  the  soul,  and  its  presentation  to  the 
different  divinities  ,  and  a  perpendicular  hieroglyphi- 


In stead  of 
placed  in  a  sort  of 
and  coaled  with  a 
paintings  and  gild- 
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if  budBgiDg  and  paimlng  ui  cmbaloKd  bodj ;  dealgnad  from  Ibc  ■Dcicnt  Egyptian 


c&l  inacripuon  in  the  ce 

cleceBse<],  ami  of  his  rel; 

whole  was  ihen  placed  in  the  coffin. 

Those  mummies  which  have  benn  examined  pre- 
sent very  dilferenl  appearaiiceB,  One  class  has  an 
opening  in  the  left  side,  under  the  armpit,  and  in  an- 
other the  body  is  whole.  Some  oi  those  which  have 
been  opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and  bal- 
samic substances,  others  by  salt.  In  the  former  case 
aromatic  gama  or  asphaltiira  were  used  (the  gums, 
when  ihruwn  into  the  tire,  give  out  an  aromatic 
odor)  ;  in  these  the  teeth  and  hair  are  generally  pre- 
served ;  but,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  tbey  are  soon 
affected.  Those  prepared  with  asphaltum  are  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  are  in  good  preservation.  Those 
dried  with  saline  substances  are  of  a  black,  hard, 
smooth  appearance.  On  exposure  to  the  air  ihey 
attract  moisture,  and  become  covered  with  a  saline 
substance.  Those  mummies  which  have  no  opening 
are  also  partly  preserved  by  aaiine  substances,  and 
partly  by  aspli^llum.  In  the  latter,  not  only  the  cavi- 
lies  of  the  body  are  filled  with  it,  but  the  flesh,  bones, 
and  every  part  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  it :  it  was 
probably  injected  in  a  hot  state.  These  are  the  most 
commonly  met  with.  They  are  hard,  black,  and 
without  any  disagreeable  smell.  The  whole  mummies 
prepared  with  salt  alone  are  white  and  smooth,  and 
resemble  parchment. 

The  coffin  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  paste- 
board ;  the  case  is  entire,  and  covered  within  and 
without  by  paintings  representing  funeral  scenes, 
and  &  great  variety  of  other  subjects  :  the  name  of 


the  deceased  is  also  repeated  o 

them. 

n  hieroglyphic 

characters.  The  cover,  which 

ntire,  is  oma- 

roented  in  the  same  manner. 

and  CO 

tains.  too,  the 

resemblance  of  the  deceased 

n  relief,  painted,  and 

often  gilded.     The  breast  is 

covered 

with  a  large 

collar;    a    perpendicular    insc 

ripiion 

occupies    the 

centre,  and  funeral  scenes  the  sides. 

The  coffin  is 

often  enclosed  in  a  second. 

and   ev 

n  third  case. 

each  of  whicli  is  also  omame 

nted  with  similar  rep- 

A  short  time  since,  a  female  mi.mmy,  presented  to 
the  National  History  Society  of  Shrewsbury,  Eng- 


land, by  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  was  unrolled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  200  highly  respectable  spcctalnrs.  a 
great  part  of  whom  were  ladies,  it  having  been  stated 
that  there  would  be  nothing  indelicate  in  the  operation, 
Mr.  Birch,  from  the  British  Museum, Superintended 
the  unrolling,  previous  to  which  he  described  the  ' 
process  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
outer  coffin,  in  which  the  remains  were  deposited, 
announced  that  il  contained  the  body  of  Tennor-en- 
Ithons,  Priestess  of  Amon,  who  was  dedicated  to 
Osiris,  presiding  in  the  West,  Lord  of  Abydos,  that 
be  would  give  offerings  for  the  sake  of  ihe  deceased. 
The  lecturer  began  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse  to  uniie 
the  linen  bandages  which  enveloped  it.  These  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  pieces,  of  the  hue* of  wash- 
leather,  but  capitally  woven  cloth,  and  in  some  parts 
not  much  discolored,  and  pretty  strong.  On  one  of 
these  pieces  was  sn  inscription,  stating  the  age  of 
the  mummy  to  be  21  years.  On  unlapping  the  ban- 
dages round  the  neck,  the  head  fell  off,  and  was  found 
quite  perfect,  several  of  the  teeth  io  front  being  still 
filed  in  their  sockets,  one  of  ihem  only  being  loose. 
The  cartilages  of  the  ears  were  perfect,  the  dried 
flesh  having  the  semblance  of  dark  gingerbread. 
The  body  was  disclosed  with  a  vast  deal  more  diffi- 
culty than  the  head,  the  embalmers  having  dipped  it 
into  the  hot  bitumen  so  long  and  so  frequently  as  to 
destroy  the  flesh,  and  render  the  skin  and  its  enve- 
lope, one  mass.  Gradually,  however,  the  toes  ap- 
peared, all  perfect  except  the  nails  ;  the  feet  being 
small  and  very  attenuated.  The  muscles  and  skin 
of  the  legs,  and  the  cap  of  the  knee,  next  became 
visible,  and  the  hands  crossed  on  the  abdnmen  were 
traced  after  great  labor.  The  hip  bones,  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  ribs,  were  exposed  one  after  another, 
till  at  last  the  fully-developed  frame  of  a  human  being, 
3,000  years  old,  lay  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  com- 
pany. Upward  of  three  hours  were  occupied  by 
the  process. 

Human  bodies  preserved  in  other  ways,  either  by 
accident  or  some  artificial  preparations,are  also  called 
mummies.  The  Gaunches,  or  aboriginal  inhabitniiis 
of  the  Canaries,  preserved  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  which  have  been  found  in  great  inmi' 
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aers  in  the  calacombe  in  PBlma,  Ferro,  Teiioriffe, 
-&c.      The   nalivBB   called   them   xaxos.     They   are 
dry,  light,  of  a  yellow  color  and  strong  odor,  and 
often  injured  by  worms  ;  they  are  enveloped  tn  goat- 
skins and  eucloeed  in  caeos.      They  are  Biipposed  to 
]iave  been  dried  in  the  air,  afler  having  had  the  < 
traits  removed  ;  aiiJ  they  were  also  covered  with 
uroinatic  varnish.     Humboldt  found  mummies  p 
pared  in  a  similar  manner  in  Mexico.     The  Pe 
viaiiB  also  had  the  art  of  preserving  the  bodies  of 

The  burial-place  of  the  capuchin  monastery  ai 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  is  a  large  subterranean  vault  di- 
vided into  several  wide  and  lofty  galleries,  in  the 
walls  of  which  are  niches  containing  several  hundred 
human  Iwdies,  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  b(;ing 
fastened  to  the  wall  behind,  and  clothed  in  their  usual 
dress.  The  monks  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  pre- 
serving bodies,  which  they  keep  secret.  Natural 
mummies  are  frequently  found  preserved  by  the  dry 
ness  of  the  air.  In  a  vault  of  the  cathedral  at  Bre 
men,  calleil  the  lead-cellar  (because  it  was  fiirmtrly 
employed  for  melting  lead  for  aqueducts  and  Organ 
pipes),  are  bodies  in  good  preservation.  In  the 
monastery  of  St  Bernard,  on  Mount  St,  Bernard,  thi 
bodies  of  travellers  who  have  been  buried  in  tbi 
snow  are  deposited  in  a  chapel,  in  which  there  are 
open  windows  protected  by  grates.  They  are  placed 
in  a  sitting  position,  leaning  each  on  another'e 
breast.  The  cold  prevents  their  putrefaction,  and 
gives  ihem  time  to  dry.  The  Gaulish  mummies,  in 
the  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  were  found  in  Auvergne  in  the  last  century. 
They  bear  no  marks  of  any  balsamic  preparation,  but 
are  envelopetl  in  linen,  and  appear  to  have  been  in- 
terred with  great  care.    It  is  uncertain  whether  thi 
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u>  a  peculiar  and  now  unknown  process  of  embalming. 


THE  FUTURE. 


An  inclination  to  pry  into  the  future  seems  to  be 
as  natural  lo  man,  as  it  is  for  him  to  look  back  to,  and 
dwell  with  a  mournful  interest  upon,  the  past.  And 
many  have  been  the  efibris  made,  and  means  adopted 
and  put  faith  in,  for  bringing  before  us  and  realizing 
the  events  as  yet  buried  in  the  wond)  of  time,  partic- 
ularly those  which  bear  upon  our  own  individual  in- 
terests. The  superstitions  and  quackeries  which 
have  thus  been  set  on  foot  among  mankind,  present 
no  exalted  view  of  our  common  nature ;  but  we  must 
not  be  too  ready  on  this  account,  to  overlook  them. 
In  history  they  take  an  important  place  among  mov- 
ing and  influencing  causes,  from  the  days  of  Roman 
augury  down  to  modem  fortune -telling.  The  disre- 
gard paid  by  a  Roman  naval  commander  to  the  omen 
of  the  sacred  chickens  refusing  to  eat,  and  his  throw- 
ing them  contemptuously  into  the  sea,  proved  the 
cause,  by  dispiriting  his  forces,  of  his  losing  a  battle  ; 
and  Montaigne  tells  us  that  the  predictions  circulated 
in  favor  of  Charles  V.  in  Italy,  actually  terrified  a 
French  commander,  who  had  seemed  an  honest  man. 


of  his  allegiance  to  his  own  king ;  and,  I^  in- 
ing  him  to  revolt,  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  an 
number  of  furtrcsseH  10  the  enemy.  Nor 
musi  we  overlook  that,  though  the  well  educated  ars 
generally  exempt  in  our  days  from  these  follies,  there 
arc  still  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  either  fuDy 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  future  events 
by  supernatural  means,  or  at  least  have  not  their 
minds  quite  made  up  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  this  delusion  is  that 
of  common  fortune-telling,  the  mention  of  which  al- 
mo.st  induces  us  to  recall  what  has  just  been  saij  with 
respect  to  the  educated  classes ;  for  we  believe  the 
fact  is,  that  ihere  never  is  wanting  in  London  or  Paris 
a  seer,  male  or  female,  who  is  in  tlie  receipt  of  a  lai^ 
incunie  entirely  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the 
wealthy.  The  present  practitioner  in  the  latter 
capital  is  a  Madame  Normand,  who  not  only  tella 
those  who  come  before  her  in  person  of  many  won- 
derful things,  but,  after  the  manner  of  another  class 
uf  pretenders,  transmits  fortunes  by  post,  a  due  fee 
having  previously  been  transmitted  to  her.  We  have 
been  assured,  upon  excellent  authority,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  this  mystic  personage 
is  with  the  English  of  the  upper  classes  who  visit 
Paris.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to  enter  upon  a  rea- 
soning against  such  delusions ;  but  we  shall  merely 
adduce  the  pointed  argument  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  reality  of  all  such  pretensions  to  super- 
natural knowledge  ;  namely,  that,  if  it  were  real,  the 
possesser  of  it  might  be  expected  to  mm  it  to  ac- 
count in  fund  speculations,  an  obviously  more  rapid 
and  efficient  means  of  acquiring  wealth  than  taking 
guineas  from  weak  people  of  fashion.  Afler  such 
examples  of  credulity,  the  faith  which  serving  maids 
place  in  gipsies  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however 
much  it  may  be  deplored.  It  may  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of  expect- 
ing fortune  from  persons  who  are  themselves  so  little 
blessed  with  it  as  to  be  in  rags  and  beggary  ;  how 
easy  it  is  to  promise  where  there  is  no  personal  obli- 
gation to  fulfil  the  promises :  how  much  reason  there 
to  suspect  only  an  interested  motive  in  such  prom- 
:s  ;  in  one  word,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  answer 
his  daughter  on  being  told  that  she  had  given  her 
half-crown  to  a  vagrant  who  foretold  her  marrying  a 
squire,  "  You  fool,  1  would  have  given  jwu  an  eaii 
for  half  the  money  !" 

There  is  still  a  considerable  inclination  to  believe 
that  a  presentiment,  or  vague  consciousness  of  coming 
evil,  occasionally  arises  in  the  minds  of  individuals. 
Many  believe,  or  half  believe,  in  this  form  ofdivina- 
lion,  who  deny  all  others.  Many  striking  instances 
could  be  adduced.  For  example,  a  widow  lady  reai- 
in  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  the  delight  of  a 
brilliant  hterary  circle,  spent  an  evening  in  ^e  com- 
pany of  her  friends  previous  to  the  day  when  she 
was  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  in  the  country. 
Though  apparently  quite  well,  she  lef^  her  friends 
with  desponding  language  upon  her  lips,  saying  that 
'le  would  never  see  them  again.  In  about  a  fort- 
ight,  they  heard  the  sad  intelligence  of  her  sudden 
death  at  the  house  which  she  was  visiting.  This 
seems  a  very  good  example  of  the  anecdotes  lold 
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sbotit  wh&l  Bxe  called  pTesenttnients.  'I'he  explana- 
tion is,  that  where  a  real  Teeling  esiais,  it  is  a  phjrai- 
cal  senamtion  premonitory  of  the  aciual  event — some- 
thing perhaps  not  easily  deBcribabie,  but  which  ia, 
nevertheless,  eaaeDtially  connected  with  the  result 
prDgnosticated.  Though  this  la^y  seemed  in  perfect 
health,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely,  since  she  did  die  sudden- 
ly a  few  days  afler,  that  she  had  a  dim  experience  of 
some  sensations  betokening  what  did  befall,  or  per- 
haps only  depressing  her  spirits  and  raising  melan- 
choly ideas.  Bnt  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  there 
is  probably  no  real  feeling,  but  only  a  casually  excit- 
ed ide},  which  the  mind  is  loo  weak  at  the  ofioment 
to  shdte  off.  In  the  multitude  of  cases,  one  now 
and  then  [mives  true,  and  is  cried  up  as  something 
wonderful,  while  the  failures  are  forgotten,  or  pass 
unnoticed.  The  only  way  in  which  presentiments 
could  be  proved  as  things  of  possible  occurrence, 
would  be  to  note  all  the  instances  of  vague  appre- 
bensioDs  of  evil  arising  in  the  mind  from  no  observ- 
able causes,  and  ascertain  a  vast  disproponion  of  the 
instanaes  of  failure  to  the  instances  of  realization ; 
but  this  plan  baa  never  yel,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  adopted. 

A  reference  from  dreams  to  future  events  is,  per- 
haps, among  the  earliest  and  most  natural  supersti- 
tions of  mankind.  A  dreajn  presents  a  state  of 
things,  at  least  as  to  arrangement,  quite  different  from 
oidinary  realities  ;  and  as  this  proceeds  from  no  act 
of  will  on  our  part,  but  is  apparently  forced  upon  our 
observation,  it  has  been  of  course  pr'esumed  that  the 
strange  phenomena  connected  with  dreaming  must 
have  some  meaning.  The  notion  has  probably  de- 
'  rived  support  in  many  instances  from  the  ideas  of  the 
dreamer  being  occasionally  realized  in  the  manner 
which  we  shall  presently  advert  to.  Happily,  the 
days  are  now  past  when  the  ladies  of  a  family  in  the 
middle  walks  of  Life  would  regale  themselves  every 
morning  by  a  relation  of  the  dreams  which  they  had 
experienced  during  the  past  night;  but  a  faith  in  Ibis 
kind  of  divination  still  prevails  extensively  among 
the  less-educated  classes.  There  is  a  class  of  cheap 
publications,  called  dream-books,  giving  explanations 
of  every  kind  of  dream — aa  how  fire  denotes  sudden 
news,  losing  teeth  the  death  of  a  friend,  seeing  a 
dead  horse  good  luck,  and  entering  into  water  some 
impending  evil,  &,c.  The  folly  of  all  such  means 
of  discovering  the  future  is  so  great,  that  we  can 
scarcely  condescend  to  use  an  argument  un  the  sub- 
ject. One,  however,  being  ingenious  and  appropriate, 
IB  worthy  of  being  noticed  ;  namely,  that  we  dream 
less  frequently  of  the  living  as  dead,  which  is 
event  likely  enough  to  happen,  than  of  the  dead  bi 
alive,  which  is  impossible.  No  doubt,  a  dream  may 
occasionally  be  verified,  and  that  in  two  different 
ways.  For  instance,  we  may  dream  of  the  death  of 
a  friend  who  we  know  ia  seriously  ill ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  transcript  of  a  series  of  ideas  which  has  gone 
through  our  mind  when  awake,  according  to  the  ordi. 
nary  laws  of  dreaming.  We  know,  awake,  that  the 
friend  is  dangerously  ill,  and  have  probably  imaged 
the  event  of  his  death.  This  recurs  in  sleep,  with 
only  this  change,  that  the  event  is  supposed  lo  ha\ 
happened.     Or  it  may  even  be,  that  the  idea  of 


probably  fatal  termination  to  the  illness  has  only 
occurred  in  sleep,  for  such  processes  of  reasoning  are 
within  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  that  state.  The 
only  difference  between  the  conclusion  drawn  awake 
and  that  in  the  dream  is,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  event 
before  us  generally  in  a  more  decided  manner, 
with  images  which  we  shrink  from  in  our  ordinary  mo 
menta,  and  thus  makes  a  greater  impression  upon  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  an  event  not 
looked  for,  and  which  does  not  come  within  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  probability,  may  at  a  rare  lime  be  ac- 
quired through  the  medium  of  a  dream  ;  but  this  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  mere  casual  coincidence. 
Thua,  we  may  dream  of  a  person  being  drowned 
3  did  not  know  of  even  being  at  sea.  This 
may  turn  out  to  be  true,  and  we  then  conceive  thai 
something  supernatural  has  happened,  not  taking  into 
ccount  that  there  are  innumerable  dreams  portending 
milar  events  which  prove  not  to  be  true,  excite 
but  a  momentary  sensation  in  the  dreamer  himself, 
soon  forgotten.  In  the  dreams  of  even  a 
healthy  person,  everything  seems  confused  and  dis- 
torted, and  hardly  a  night  passes  but  we  connect 
things  together  in  our  dreams  in  such  a  manner  aa 
we  never  do  in  our  waking  moments.  We  find  our- 
aelvea  in  lamiliar  conversation  with  people  we  never 
saw,  and  who  are  totally  out  of  our  sphere.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  church,  and  see  persons  in  the 
pulpit  the  most  unlikely  to  take  their  station  there. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  infinite  variety  of 
improbable  circumstances  continually  presenting 
themselves,  it  may  happen,  at  a  rare  time,  that  a 
al  event  quite  unlocked  for  may  be  announced  to  us. 
The  kind  of  vaticination  called  second  sight — the 
only  wonderful  thing  about  which,  ia  its-heing  local 
the  Scottish  highlands— may  be  disposed  of  much 
in  the  same  manner.  Men  of  imaginative  character 
and  melancholy  temperament,  living  in  a  solitary 
manner,  and  brooding  over  theirKiwn  thoughts  till  the 
mind  gets  into  a  morbid  state,  announce  that  they  see 
visions  of  tragical  occurrences  happening,  or  about 
to  happen  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  perishing  of  a  friend 
in  a  distant  boating  excursion,  or  the  funeral  of  one 
now  in  perfect  health.  A  very  common  form  of  such 
visions  is  the  person  referred  to,  with  a  shroud  more 
or  less  drawn  up  toward  his  head.  Probably  such 
visions  are  in  many  instances  as  real  as  they  are  al- 
leged to  be,  but  only  so  in  the  natural  manner  now 
familiar  to  medical  men.  It  is  now  perfectly  under* 
stood  thati  in  particular  diseased  conditions  of  the 
mind,  its  notions  take  the  form  of  aciual  objects  of 
sense,  or  appear  as  a  picture  before  the  eyesight. 
Such  is  probably  the  explanation  of  most  cases  of 
alleged  second  sight.  The  realization  of  the  vision 
is  probably  an  occurrence  of  the  same  rarity  as  tlie 
realization  of  a  dream,  and  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  We  hear  only  of  the  lucky  hits,  but 
never  of  the  much  more  numerous  failures. 

Having  now  discussed  all  the  false  modes  of  look- 
ing into  the  future,  let  va  inquire  what  are  ibe  true, 
and  how  far  we  may  really,  by  sound  inferences,  cal- 
culate upon  what  is  to  come. 

It  may  be  pretty  safely  set  down  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  man,  in  possession  of  his  ordinary 
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ponera,  only  divines  or  supposes  the  future  by  the 
light  which  he  derives  from  eiperience.  From  ibe 
regnlarity  and  perseverance  of  certain  occurrences 
up  to  this  time,  he  presumes  that  they  will  continue 
to  occur,  and  considers  them,  therefore,  as  certain. 
Some  which  occur  with  less  unvarying  regularity, 
he  considers  as  probable  ;  some  of  still  lesa  con- 
stancy of  occurrence,  he  deems  only  possible.  Thus 
there  are,  certain,  probable,  and  passible. 

Thfl  certain  are  again  of  two  kinds,  definite  and 
indefinite.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  can  be  exactly  measured,  and  the  very  eccen- 
Iricitiea  of  which  are  regular  within  a  certain  range, 
are  examples  of  definite  certainties.  So,  also,  are 
the  divisions  of  time  into  days,  lunar  months,  and 
years,  and  the  periodic^  recurrence  of  e 
which  flow  from  those  motions.  The  term 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  only  comparative, 
not,  strictly  speaking,  certain  of  any  of  these 
for  anything  he  can  tell,  the  whole  of  the  sidereal 
motions  may  stop  to-morrow.  But,  as  compared 
with  any  knowledge  we  have  of  (for  example)  the 
weather  of  to-morrow,  the  anticipation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sunrise  may  be  held  as  a  certainty. 

While  the  recurrence  of  seasons  is,  as  a  general 
fact,  a  definite  certainty,  it  is  indefinite  also,  beca 
no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  time  when  any  s 
son  is  to  commence  or  end.     Other  examples  of 
definite  certainties  are  presented  in  the  destruction 
and  reproduction  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.     We 
know  that  all  living  things  will  die,  but  we  can  not 
say   when   with  certainty.     In  our  times,  however, 
though  the  termination  of  the  individual  life  remains 
as  mdefinite  as  ever,  diligent  observation  and  calcu- 
lation have  enabled  us  to  form  tolerably  accurate 
conclusions  with  regard  to  ^e  average  duration  of 
lile  among  men  and  women,  and  this  knowledge  has 
oecn  applied  lo  various  useful  purpoaea. 

Tiie  n<«t  class  of  future  events  is  the  probable, 
which  is  a  ■•erv  large  one,  since  a  vast  number  of 
die  common  aflairs  of  life  supply  matter  for  it.  A 
freat  proportion  of  orobable  events  come  so  near  the 
certain,  mat,  in  the  orninary  course  of  things,  men 
must  treat  inem  as  evch.  For  example,  in  proposing 
■o  travel  by  a  aiage-coacb.  we  deem  the  event  of  our 
arrival  at  our  destination  so  certain  (though  it  is  only 
orobable),  that  we  never  scruple  to  ] 
oeforehand. 

What  we  here  mean  by  possible  is  the  reverse  of 
probable,  and  might  rather  be  termed  improbable, 
since  it  is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of  prob- 
ability. An  event  happening,  wtuch  we  reckon 
merely  possible,  but  improbable,  may  be,  or  mlhcr 
in  general  must  be  so,  from  our  ignorance  of  minute 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  For  instance, 
person  may  set  out  on  a  day's  journey,  apparently 
good  health,  thus  rendering  his  accomplishing  the 
journey  highly  probable.  When  we  discover  after- 
ward that  he  has  been  stopped  half-way  by  illness, 
we  call  this  stop  an  improbable  occurrence ;  while, 
if  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his 
health,  the  delay  might  be  reckoned  rather  probable 
than  improbable.  But  here  we  most  act  upon  our 
limited  knowledge,  and  it  would  be  quit*  absurd  to 


do  otherwise.  If  the  journey  we  have  mentioned 
a  highly  necessary  one,  and  the  traveller  him- 
not  aware  of  any  approaching  ailment,  it  would 
be  improper  to  tell  him  to  put  it  off,  merely  because 
it  was  possible  he  might  be  stopped  by  illness. 

This  acting  upon  ordinary  probability  need  not  ba 

veil  on,  as  it  is  almost  the  whole  busineM  of  our 
life.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  act  upon  probability ;  for  possibili^, 
though  ranked  as  improbability,  must  always  be  taken 
into  account  in  looking  forward  to  what  is  to  comf 
after,  for  it  will  sometimes  take  place  when  we  least 
think  of  il,  and  it  may  be  seriously  injurious  if  it 
overtakes  us  unprepared.  A  ship-master,  in  trarers> 
ing  a  wide  ocean  where  there  was  no  intermediate 
port  at  which  to  atop,  woidd  be  much  to  blame  if  he 
had  not  provisions  for  his  ship's  company  during 
what  may  be  called  an  improbable  length  of  royag«. 

If  the  minor  or  least  probable  be  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  major  or  most  probable  contin- 
gency, it  is  then  the  former  we  chiefly  look  to  in  our 
calculation.  For  instance,  if,  in  the  case  of  some 
adventure,  our  total  ruin  were  to  be  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  ten,  and  a  partial  gain  the  opposite  propor- 
tion, few  people  would  like  to  run  the  risk.  But, 
reverse  matters,  and  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  th« 
lottery,  the  minor  or  least  probable  was  a  great  gain, 
and  the  major  a  small  loss,  few  would  object  to  such 

chance  ;   still,   as  in   the  other  instance,  it  woulri 

3  the  improbable  to  which  our  attention  would  ba 
directed. 

The  Scripture  expression,  "  The  race  is  not  to  the 
swifl,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  would,  for  a  ready 
apprehension  of  its  meaning,  be  more  correct  if  thna 
paraphrased,  "  The  race  may  not  be  to  the  swill,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,"  For  probability  is  in  favOT 
of  swiftness  and  strength,  though,  in  the  course  of 
providence,  cases  may  happen  otherwise.  Making 
the  best  of  contingencies  is  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  life. 

In  using  the  experience  of  the  past  as  a  guide  to  s 
knowledge  of  the  future,  great  care  is  necessary,  for 
fallacies  beset  the  inquirer  on  every  hand.  Physi- 
cians of  the  most  extensive  practice  admit  that  medi- 
still  is  an  imperfect  state.  Acute  diseases, 
such  as  fevers,  are  ofien  assuming  new  appearances, 
where  experience  is  completely  set  at  naught.  Even 
diseases,  which  are  pretty  uni/oim  in  their  symptoms, 
affect  different  constitutions  so  variously,  tfakt  the 
same  treatment  proves  beneficial  to  one  person  and 
hurtful  lo  another. 

In  short  as  to  those  probabilities  which  approach 
to  certainties,  we  are  allowed  to  look  but  a  short  way 
forward.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  weather,  as  to  which  there  are  so  many 
methods  of  prognostication.  We  have,  at  the  most, 
hut  a  few  hours'  certain  indication  of  changes  as  to 
temperature  or  moisture,  and  often  no  time  at  all. 
To  plan  out  the  seasons  for  years  or  even  for  months, 
has  never  yet  been  attempted  upon  principles  ac- 
knowledged to  be  scientific.  There  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  guesses  occasionally  proving  tne  ;  but  this 
is  the  most  that  has  been  done.  Even  the  barome- 
ter, though  unemag  in  indicating  tha  existiDg  oon- 
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dition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  regard  lo 
moUture,  gives  but  a  short,  and  for  the  moat  part,  un- 
certain notice  of  the  fiitiiro.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
very  low  state  of  the  glass,  with  hardly  any,  change 
in  our  own  locality ;  though  we  afterward  learn  tlwt 
there  have  been  storms  anJ  earthquakes  elsewhere. 
Still,  this  is  rather  an  indication  of  the  present  than 
the  future. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  inquiry,  that  it  is  given 
to  man  to  Lave  but  an  obscure  perception  of  the 
future;  and  this  is  only  consonant  with  that  wiai 
benevolence  which  reigns  over  all  mundane  things 
for  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  would  not  be  well  for 
man  lo  anticipate  futur<;  events  too  clearly.  There 
are,  fiowever,  some  of  the  probable  class  of  events 
which  he  may,  without  any  great   effort,  calculate 


upon,  and  which  it  is  only  a  duty  to  provide  for. 
Prom  our  experience  of  the  past,  we  know  what  ara 
the  necessities  and  duties  to  which  we  may  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  look  forward ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
we  many,  we  may  presume  that  there  may  be  a 
family  to  support ;  or,  if  we  incur  a  debt,  that  the 
creditor  will  in  time  be  claiming  its  payment ;  and 
for  these  contingencies  every  wise  and  good  man 
will  be  anxious  lo  be  prepared.  Vaticination  upon 
events  of  this  order  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
'  laudable  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  if  the  one 
'  half  of  the  attention  had  been  paid  to  them  which 
has  been  bestowed  in  divining  who  is  to  be  the 
future  spouse,  or  whether  life  is  to  be  crowned  with 
fortune,  there  would  have  been  much  less  misery  in 
the  world. 


a  Modern  Oriental  Hoaie. 


ORIENTAL  VINE-SHADES  OB  ARBORS. 


Plikv,  i»  speaking  of  vines,  mentions  three  kinds 
and  modes  of  training  :  —  1 .  Those  which  ran  along 
the  ground; — 2.  Thuae  which  grew  upright,  with- 
out support ; — 3.  Those  which  were  sustained  by  a 
single  prop  ; — 4.  And  those  which  covered  a  frame 
or  trellis.  Wo  have  ourselves  seen  all  these 
methods  in  the  East:  and  although  we  doubt  that 
the  first  mcthoil  of  treating  ihe  vino  was  the  prev- 
alent one  in  Syria  and  Asia  generally,  as  Pliny 
seems  to  intimate,  it  no  doubt  existed  there,  the 
vineyard  bi;ing  probably,  as  now,  laid  out  in  ridges 
over  which  the  vinrs  cKlcnded.  May  not  this  ex- 
plain the  "spreading  vine  of  low  stature"  of  Ezek. 
xvii.  6  7  tint  sumo  one  of  the  otiicr  vines,  or  all  of 
ihem,  did  of  course   supply  the   shade   tinder  which 


the  Hebrews  delighed  to  repose.  In  reading  this 
and  the  parallel  passages,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary 10  suppose  that  vines  were  trained-over  a  trellis, 
and  formed  a  sheltering  arbor  ;  since  one  or  moro 
of  the  standard  vines,  which  grow  luisuppoited,  and 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  form  the  vineyards 
of  the  East,  would  extend  a  grateful  shade  whether 
in  the  suburban  garden,  or  in  that  which  the  house 
enclosed.  Vine-shades,  or  arbors,  such  as  our  cuts 
exhibit,  must  however  bo  understood  as  included,  and 
are  perhaps  principally  intended.  These  are  and 
have  been  in  use,  wherever  the  vine  is  common. 
Palestine  was  more  of  a  \')ne  country  than  Egypt : 
yet  even  in  Egypt,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  foud 
of  sitting  in  vine-arbors.  There  are  examples  iii 
their  paintings ;  and  one  of  considerable  interest 
appears  in  the  mosaic  pavement  i 
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mis  example  the  arched  trellis,  over  which  the  vine ' 
18  trained,  Bpaps  n,  stream,  uii  each  huuk  of  which, 
wiihin  the  arbor  ihiia  formed,  persona  repose  on 
couches,  drinking  wine  and  pinying  on  inatrument!> 
of  innsic.  The  old  rahhinipal  writers  attest  ihe 
prevalence  of  the  general  ciiaioin  la  which  the  text 
iilludea ;  as  they  are  conslanlly  describing  their 
learned  predecesaors  as  sitting  and  studying  tlie  law, 
meditating,  or  conversing,  on  particular  occasions, 
under  fig-trees,  olive-trees,  and  vines.  Where  the 
fig-tree  grows,  its  broad  leaf  and  expanded  shade 
naturally  point  it  out  fm  that  preference  which  the 
acriptural  intimations  assign. 

Although  we  have  supposed  that  the  vine  and  fig- 
trees  may  have  been  generally  in  ibc  court  of  the 
house,  this  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  the 
notion  that  the  people  may  not  also  have  rejoiced  in 
ihe  shelterof  the  fig-trees  and  the  vines  which  griiW 
in  their  suburban  gardens.  '  Indeed,  us  these  became 
dangerous  places  in  troublmis  times,  when  it  is  un- 
safe to  venture  beyond  the  walla  of  a  town,  the 
blessed  condition  of  the  limes  of  which  the  prophet 
speaks,  would  be  beautifully  evolved  by  our  under- 
standing him  to  intimate,  that  the  people  might  then 
repair  in  safely  to  their  gardens,  and  thnl  none 
Bliuuld  make  them  afraid  aa  they  sat  there  under 
their  own  vine  and  umler  their  own  fig-tree. 


Thkrk  are  three  kinda  of  praise  ;  that  which  we 
yiiild,  that  which  we  lend,  aiidlhat  which  we  pay. 
We  yield  it  to  the  powerful  from  fear,  we  lend  it  Ic 
the  weak  from  interest,  and  we  pay  it  to  the  deeervino 
from  gratitude. — Laeon. 
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That  whatever  is  truly  great  and  enduring  is  to 
be  accomphshed  only  at  the  expense  of  unremitting 
and  well-directed  industry,  is  a  truth  with  which  the 
minds  ofilie  young  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed. 
That  all  minds  are  by  nature  equally  vigorous,  we 
do  not  contend,  but  that  none  are  so  consiiiuted  as  to 
be  able  to  attain  to  great  excellence  in  any  inieUecttial 
pursuit,  without  much  mental  labor,  we  behove  thai 
we  hazard  noibiiig  in  asaeriing.  While  many,  who, 
in  the  commencement  of  their  career,  promised  scarce 
anything,  have  by  dint  of  industry  accomplished 
mote  than  others  who  were  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
their  superiors,  is  a  truth  equally  well  eatablished. 
The  facullies  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  the  bodily 
organs,  require  exercise  lo  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  condiiion.  By  means  of  exercise  the 
weakest  are  strengthened,  and  without  it  the  most 
powerful  gradually  become  dull  and  enfeebled. 

In  reading  a  great  poem,  looking  at  a  woiiderfuJ 
picture,  or  examining  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mech- 
anism, we  are  apt  to  ascribe  its  accumptiahtnent  lo 
Ewers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  with  which  we 
vc  been  endowed,  when,  in  ail  probability,  the 
mind  wliich  produced  what  we  so  much  admire  was 
originally  little  if  any  superior  to  our  own.  Itiit  by 
keeping  the  one  grand  object  ever  in  view,  and  direct- 
ing ita  energies  to  that  single  point,  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  reach  the  enviable  position  which  ic  holds 
In  contemplating  the  works  of  great  men  we  seldom 
look  further  than  the  resulla,  and  are  too  much 
dazzled  with  the  brillian.y  o(  their  achievements  to 
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thiok  of  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  have 
been  expended  on  those  wonderful  productions. 

How  many  of  the  millions  who  read  Gray's  Elegy 
stop  to  consider  chat,  between  the  commencement  and 
the  completion  of  that  comparatively  short  poera, 
no  leas  Uian  nine  years  intervened,  moat  of  which 
time  it  was  probably  before  the  mind  of  the  author, 
undergoing  innumerable  alterations  and  corrections, 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  degree  of  perfection  in 
which  we  now  behold  it?  or  that  the  papers  of  Addi- 
son, so  much  admired  for  their  simplicity  and  purity, 
were  written  over  and  over  again  at  least  twenty 
times,  before  he  ventured  to  give  them  to  the  public. 

Though  Paradise  Lost  was  written  by  Milton  in 
his  old  age,  the  idea  of  composing  such  a  work  is 
said  to  have  been  conceived  by  him  in  his  aixteenth 
or  seventeenth  year,  and  was,  doubtless,  ever  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  the  grand  centre  toward  which 
they  all  tended,  the  great  work  to  accomplish  which, 
he  toiled  and  studied  incessantly.  And  the  time  ex- 
pended in  writing  it  was  only  what  was  necessary 
for  the  putting  together  of  materials,  which,  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  fit  for  their  places,  had  cost  ^im  the  la- 
bor of  a  lifetime. 

We  know  of  no  man  whose  woiks  are  more  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  immediate  outpourings  of 
nature  than  those  of  Bums.  And  yet  these  will,  we 
believe,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  asmuch  the  result 
of  study  as  those  of  any  other  man.  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  his  mind  was  ever  active  ;  at  the  cart  and  at 
the  plough  he  was  always  studying.  He  also  in- 
forms ua,  that  his  poems  are  the  result  of  easy  com- 
positiop,  but  careful  and  labgrioua  correction.  True, 
his  knowledge  was  not  the  knowledge  of  books. 
His  study  was  that  of  the  living  world  around  him. 
The  book  which  he.  admired  most  was  the  book  of 
nature )  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  treats 
of  the  human  heart,  few  men  had  read  more  careful- 
ly or  understood  better.  Many  of  Byron's  poems 
were  written  in  an  exceedingly  short  time,  but  the 
remark  which  we  made  with  regard  to  Milton  will 
in  some  measure  apply  to  him,  and  we  need  not  re- 
peat it  here.  His  life,  though  to  some  extent  a  life 
of  dissipation,  was  also  a  life  of  study. 

From  the  professors  of  another  department  of  the 
fine  arts,  painting,  innumerable  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  our  position.     A  few  will  suffice. 

Ludovico  Carracci  for  a  long  time  gave  so  little 
promise  of  excellence,  that  his  master  and  others 
advised  him  to  abandon  the  art.  But  want  of  success 
only  prompted  hira  to  greater  exertion ;  as  was  to  be 
expected,  he  triumphed,  and  with  his  two  cousins, 
whom  he  induced  to  join  him,  be  founded  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Bologna,  which  for  a  long  time  sus- 
tained the  sinking  glories  of  Italian  art.  Guido,  who 
was  one  of  their  pupils,  is  another  instance.  So  alow 
and  unpromising  was  he  at  first  that  his  fellow- 
pupils  stigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  the  ox.  And 
yet  while  most  of  those  who  treated  him  with  so 
much  contempt  are  forgotten,  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  name  which  will  live  as  long  as  whatever  is  beauti- 
ful in  art  shall  be  remembered.  Hogarth,  as  an 
ample  of  more  modem  times,  is  also  worthy  of  r 
tiun.     He  tells  us  that  he  owes  nothing  to  nai 


and  everything  to'induatry.     And  surely  if  any  man 

possessed  grains  Hogarth  did. 

Be  not  then,  discouraged  by  repeated  failurea.  Let 
vant  of  success,  instead  of  disheartening,  rather 
itimulate  us  to  renewed  exertion,  and  inspire  us  with 
a  determination  to  succeed,  and  succeed  we  must. 
And  though  small  must  ever  be  the  number,  even  of 
the  most  gifled  minds  who  may  expect  to  rival  the 
achievements  of  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  a  Raphael,  or 
a  Shakspere,  still  smaller  is  the  number  of  those  who 
may  not,  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  powers  which 
God  has  given  them,  accomplish  that  which  will  de- 
servedly rank  them  among  the  benefactors  of  their 


COLOR  OF  THE  AIE. 


When  we  look  at  the  sky  on  a  clear  day,  it  ap< 
pears  like  a  large  light  blue  arch  set  over  our  heads, 

id  seen  through  the  (supposed)  invisible  substance 
called  air.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  there  is  no  blue 
dome  above  us,  and  when  the  sky  is  viewed  from  any 
elevated  region  of  the  earth,  as  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  or  a  balloon,  and  where  we  would  expect 
that  this  supposed  blue  vault  would  be  more  distinct, 
and  manifest  its  blue  tint  more  decidedly,  it  appears 
not  more  blue,  but  dark,  or  black.  In  proportion  as 
the  spectator  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  has  less  air  above  him,  and  that  rare,  the  blue  tint 
gradually  disappears  ;  and  if  be  could  attain  a  height 
at  which  there  is  no  air,  the  sky  would  be  total  dark- 
ness all  around,  except  in  the  direction  in  which  die 
sun's  rays  fall  upon  him.  This  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  air  itself  is  a  blue  color.  But  how  does 
it  happen  that  we  see  this  blue  color  of  the  air  only 
when  we  look  at  the  sky,  or  &t  a  distant  mountain 
or  forest  ?  Why  is  not  the  blue  color  seen  in  the  air 
surrounding  us  when  we  look  toward  a  house  or  wall 
not  80  far  removed,  or  even  in  the  air  in  a  room,  or 
in  the  air  contained  in  what  we  call  an  empty  glass 
vessel  ?  A  very  simple  experiment  will  explain  the 
reason  of  this  apparent  anomally.  If  we  take  any 
large  glass  vessel  which  contains  a  liquid  of  a  deep 
color,and  have  several  glass  tubes-ofdifTerent  diame- 
ters, from  an  inch  W  a  10th  or  20th  of  an  inch,  and 
fill  these  tubes  with  liquid  ont  of  the  large  vessel ; 
though  we  have  the  same  liquid  in  all,  and  hence, 
in  all,  the  matter  which  causes  the  color  it  will 
bo  seen  that  the  tint  will  gradually  become  mora 
faint  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  less, 
until,  in  the  smallest,  the  liquid  is  clear  and  colorless 
like  water.  The  intensity  of  the  color  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  at  which  the  spectator  looks,  and 
a,  very  small  quantity  of  that  which,  in  large  quantities, 
has  a  strong  color,  does  not  present  any  color  at  all, 
and  thus,  though  the  great  body  of  air  which  is  op- 
posed to  us,  when  we  look  at  a  clear  sky  or  any  dis- 
tinct object,  transmits  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blue 
rays  to  produce  an  impression  of  that  color  on  the 
eye,  the  small  quantity  in  a  glass,  in  a  room,  or  even 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  cannot  convey 
enough  of  blue  rays  to  the  eye  to  produce  the  coloi 
which  the  air  manifests  in  a  large  body. 
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V«le  of  Wyoming, — Fn>ia  ui  or^intl  Drawing. 


IHE  VALE  OF  WYOMING. 
The  poelical  aasociatioos  with  "delightful 
Wyoming"  have  given  it  s  celebrity  that  its  other- 
wise Bequestered  situation  would  never  have  at- 
tained, although  the  historicaJ  events  which  there 
took  place  were  important  enough  and  terrible 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  and  interest  the 
feelings  of  all  who  might  have  become  acquainted 
with  them.  The  celebrity  given  to  il  by  Campbell's 
beautiful  poem  may  perhaps  justify  our  quoting  the 
historical  account  of  these  events  as  a  point  of 
curious  comparison.  The  poem  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  lengthened  quotation,  and  wb  shall 
therefore  only  present  the  poet's  description  of  its 
state,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  its  troubles 
in  1778. 

"DellBhtfulWyomin?!   beneath  thy  tkics 
TbebinpyEhrplietiriwHinshadaauEhl  lo  do 
But  fcEd  th«ir  Bocks  on  ^een  d.-c)iviliea, 
Or  Mm  perchaitce  ihy  Inks  with  light  caanr, 
Prom  mom  till  eveninj's  sweeter jmBti me  grew, 
With  timbrel,  when,  beneath  the  foresU  brown, 
Thy  infrly  maidens  ivoulil  the  dance  renew  ; 
And  ny  lliose  tninny  mnnntilns  hair-way  dawn 
Would  echo  Ks^i'leifrom  Mime  romantic  town. 
And  scarce  bad  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard,  but  in  transallantic  alory  run;  ; 
For  here  the  exile  met  Trom  every  clime. 
And  apoke  in  friendKh^  every  Uiatanl  tongue ; 
Men  from  llie  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook ; 
And  happy,  where  no  RhenibB  trumpet  Hiiq[, 
On  plains  uo  nieging  mine's  volcano  shook. 
The  blue-eyed  German  changed  hl»  sword  lo  pniuing- 

This  beautiful  poetical  picture  of  a  stale  rivalling 
the  golden  age,  is  severely  contradicted  by  the 
hislorian  ;  and  il  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  poet's  art, 
that,  without  any  violation  of  the  truth  of  nature,  he 
has  been  able  to  elevate  such  a  tissue  of  crime  and 
cruelty  into  a  poem  of  such  extreme  beauty.  This 
he  has  done  chiefly  by  selecting  only  a  few  actors. 


and  thus  leaving  the  baser  passions  which  actuated 
the  mnltitude  in  obscurity.  The  historian  says  : — 
This  naturally  beautiful  district  was  dotted  with 
eight  new  townships,  each  containing  a  territory  of 
about  five  miles  on  both  siilcs  of  the  river  Susque- 
hannah.  The  climate  was  genial,  the  soil  luxuriantly 
fertile,  and  there  was  that  alternation  of  hill  and  val- 
ley, wood  and  water,  careful  cultivation  and  natural 
wildness,  which  constitute  the  most  picturesque 
and  lovely  scenery.  But  this  terrestrial  paradise 
had  been  inhabited  by  unquiet  spirits,  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  establishments  in 
war,  and  who  had  been  obliged  all  along  to  protect 
ihem  with  the  sword.  Romantic  travellers,  enchant- 
ed with  ihe  natural  beauty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
spot,  fondly  fancied  a  peaceful,  happy  population,  in 
harmony  with  the  scene.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  The  district,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  or  by  iis  geographical  position,  seemed 
properly  to  belong  to  Pennsylvania  ;  but  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  an  old  grant, 
audit  was  first  setded  and  cultivated  "by  a  numerous 
swarm  from  the  populous  hive  of  Connecticut."  The 
Pennaylvanians  instantly  set  up  their  counter-claim, 
and  referred  to  maps  and  their  tiatural  boundaries  as 
the  best  arguments  to  support  it.  The  Connecticut 
men,  who  always  held  what  they  got  with  great 
tenacity,  refused  to  relinquish  possession,  and,  after 
many  long  and  angry  debates,  the  two  colonies 
actually  went  to  war  with  one  another  about  Wyo- 
ming. And  these  hostilities  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  were  prosecuted  with  such  earnest- 
ness, that  they  lasted  even  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  England,  and  were  only  auspeniled  by 
the  near  approach  of  a  common  danger.  Several 
Pennsylvanian  families  had  obtained  a  setilBraent  in 
the  district:  these,  like  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  were  decided  royalists ;  and 
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it  appears  that  ■ome  of  the  moat  considerable  of  the 
Connecticut  settlers  entertained  the  same  political 
principles.  Butthere,  as  elBewhere,the  revolutionary 
party  gained  an  ascendancy  which  they  were  in- 
capable of  using  wiih  moderation.  The  fiercest  of 
factions  and  feuds  raged  through  all  the  townships, 
converting  that  little  paradise  into  a  very  hell. 
These  violent  animoaities  were  not  confined  to 
particular  farailiea  or  places,  or  marked  by  any  line 
of  distinction  i  they  crept  under"  every  rtwf;  they 
divided  father  from  son,  brother  from  brother ;  they 
made  an  incessant  jar  and  discord  ;  they  poisoned 
all  the  sources  of  domestic  happiness,  and  they  con- 
verted the  denizens  of  the  spot  into  creatures  as 
fierce  and  savage  as  the  red  Indians,  or  the  wild 
beasts  that  had  formerly  occupied  it  or  prowled  over 
it. 

Such  was  the  real  condition  of  Wyoming,  which 
poets  and  other  writers  have  described  as  one  of  the 
happiest  spots  of  human  existence !  The  revolu- 
tionary party,  after  oppressing  and  driving  out  most 
of  the  royaiisia,  sent  a  large  reinforcement  to  serve 
in  the  army  of  Congress,  and  thus  laid  themselves 
open  to  attack  from  the  savages  and  from  their  ex- 
pelled brethren.  They  had  built  some  little  forts,  but 
these  were  unequal  to  the  protection  of  the  district, 
every  step  of  which  was  familiar  10  the  exiles  j  and, 
as  their  best  men  had  gone  to  fight  against  the  Brit- 
ish, they  had  but  indifferent  garrisons  to  put  into 
these  forts.  They  had  receivedrepeated  warnings, but 
they  continued  to  be  obstinately  blind  to  their  dan- 
ger, despising  the  tory  fugitives,  and  relying  on 
delusive  promises  made  them  by  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Early  in  July  they  were  roused  from  thfs 
dream  of  security  by  the  suiiden  appearance  of  800 
-men  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  Of  this  hos- 
tile force  scarcely  more  then  one  half  were  real  In- 
dians, the  rest  being  Anglo-Aroericaos  disguised  as 
Indian  warriors.  The  outcasts  from  Wyoming  had 
been  joined  by  fugitive  royalists  from  other  parts  of 
the  back  settlements.  They  were  reported  to  be  led 
by  an  Anglo- American  partisan  called  Colonel  John 
Butler,  the  same  who  had  offered  General  Carleion 
the  service  of  the  Indians  in  Canada,  four  years  be- 
fore, and  by  one  Brandt,  half  Mohawk  and  half 
American,  and  (as  not  uncommon  with  such  hybrids] 
said  to  be  a  man  of  great  cunning  and  ferocity,  with 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  blood.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, tliat  there  are  some  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  Brandt  was  a  man  of  this  character,  and 
whether  he  was  engaged  at  all  in  the  fatal  Wyoming 
incursion.  But  whoever  were  the  conductors  of  the 
expedition,  it  was  conducted  with  monstrous  cruelty, 
nor  could  less  be  expected  from  such  a  combination 
of  evil  passions  and  habits.  The  imagination  and 
the  inventive  faculties  of  the  Americans  were,  how- 
ever, employed  in  the  appalling  narratives  which 
were  soon  afterward  spread  through  the  world ; 
and  it  is  now  established  by  the  best  authorities,  that 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  horrors  that  have  figured  in 
many  books  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  also 
eatablisbed  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  months 
before  the  irruption  into  Wyoming,  early  in  the 
spring.  Congress  had  determined  upon  carrying  the 


war  into  the  country  of  the  Indians  (how  mercilessly 
such  expeditions  were  conducted  had  heen  proved 
the  preceding  year),  and  that  the  design  of  exter- 
mination had  only  been  suspended  through  want  of 
means  and  the  exigencies  of  war  in  other  quarters. 
On  the  appearance 'of  the  hostile  force  there  were 
only  sixty  American  regulars  ii»the  district,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  said  to  be 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Colonel  Butler  that  was 
leading  on  the  invaders  :  but  the  militia,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Deonison,  amounted  to  some 
300  men.  The  Indians  and  their  allies  entered  the 
valley  of  Wyoming  near  ita  northern  boundary,  and 
took  without  resistance  one  of  the  forts  called  Win- 
ternioois,  which  thev  burnt.  This  was  the  first 
notice  of  their  arrival.  The  militia  and  all  the  in- 
habitants capable  of  bearing  arras  assembled  at  Forty- 
fort,  a  stronger  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susque- 
hannah,  andfonrmilesbelow  thecampof  the  invaders. 
Washington  was  actually  sending  some  regular  troops 
to  the  district ;  but  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  rssbiy 
resolved,  without  wailing  for  their  arrival,  to  go  out 
from  Forty-fort  and  fight  these  real  and  sham  Indians. 
He  found  them  well  posted  in  a  plain,  partially 
covered  with  pine-trees,  dwarf  oaks,  and  underwood; 
and,  while  he  was  moving  on  in  single  cJDumn,  he 
was  saluted  by  the  fire  of  Indians  from  behind 
bushes  and  trees.  Zebulon  Butler,  however,  formed 
into  line  ;  but  a  body  of  Indians  turned  his  jel^  flank, 
which  was  composed  of  the  militia,  and  poured  a 
destructive  fire  on  his  rear.  Upon  this  the  word 
"  retreat"  was  heard,  the  militia  broke,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  officers 
to  form  them  again.  The  sixty  regulars  were  obliged 
to  join  in  (he  flight ;  but  they  could  not  take  the  road 
by  which  they  had  advanced  ; — the  enemy  was  in 
front,  and  on  one  si^e  was  a  maish  and  a  mountain, 
and  on  the  other  the  deep  river.  As  soon  as  their 
line  was  broken,  the  Indians  and  their  equally  savage 
allies  threw  down  (heir  rifles  and  rauskets,  and  fell 
upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.  The  massacre 
became  general — the  cry  for  quarter  and  for  mercy 
was  unheeded.  Rather  leas  than  sixty  men  escaped 
by  swimming  across  the  river,  hiding  in  the  marsh, 
or  climbing  the  mountain  ;  only  three  prisoners  were 
taken  and  preserved  alive  j  and  the  rest  of  the  force, 
regulars  and  militia,  oflicers  and  men,  amounting 
altogether  to  nearly  four  hundred,  were  butchered  ou 
the  spot.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  who,  as  a  regular 
officer,  ought  to  have  proceeded  wiih  more  judgment, 
and  Colonel  Dennison,  the  head  of  the  militia,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape,  Butler,  understanding 
that  no  quarter  would  be  allowed  to  the  troops  of 
Congress,  fled  from  Wyoming  with  his  very  few 
surviving  men.  Dennison,  seeing  the  inhabitants  so 
rror-stnick  "  that  they  gave  up  the  matter  of  fight- 
ig,"  proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  which  the  enemy 
granted  to  the  inhabitants.  But  these  unfortunate 
people,  dreading  the  vindictive  visitations  of  their 
white  brethren  as  much  as  the  native  fierceness  of 
the  red  men,  generally  abandoned  the  fair  country, 
becoming  in  their  turn  outcasts  and  wanderers  with- 
out property  and  without  a  home.  The  invaders 
collected  stock  and  produce,  seized  upon  everything 
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that  w&B  moTesble  and  worth  the  carriage,  burnt  alt 
the  honsea,  levellecl  the  foria,  destroyed  all  the  works 
and  improvements  of  man,  and  then,  on  the  approach 
of  a  force  detached  by  Washington,  retreated  back 
into  the  wilderness,  covered  with  human  blood  and 
scalps,  loaded  with  booty,  and  leaving  behind  them 
a  sadder  wilderness  of  their  own  malung — 


Thetroopsof  Congresssoon  retaliated;  the  regiments 
Washington  was  sending  were  reinforced  by  a  great 
many  riflemen  of  Morgan's  corps  ;  and  they  rushed 
upon  the  Indian  settlements,  destroyed  their  com, 
burnt  their  villages,  exterminated  all  they  could 
surprise,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire  farther  from  the 
frontiers  of  (he  colonies.  The  red  men  who  escaped 
awaited  another  opportunity  for  revenge. 


DESPISE  NOT  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

It  is  related  of  Chantrey,  the  celebrated  sculptoft 
that  when  a  boy,  he  was  observed,  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sheflreld,  very  attentively  en- 
gaged in  cutting  a  stick  with  a  penknife.  He  asked 
Uie  Isd  what  he  was  doing ;  when  with  great  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  but  courtesy,  he  replied,  "  1  am 
cutting  old  Foi's  head."  Foi  was  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  village.  On  this  the  gentleman,  asking  to  see 
what  he  had  done,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent likeness,  presented  the  youth  with  a  sixpence. 
And  this  may  be  reckoned  the  first  money  Chantrey 
ever  received  for  the  production  of  his  art. 

This  anecdote  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  that  might 
be  cited  of  as  many  dilTerent  men,  who,  from  small 
be^nnings,  rose  (o  great  stations  and  influence ;  and 
shows  the  importance  of  not  despising  the  day  of 
small  things,  in  any  condition  or  circumstance  of  life. 
All  nature,  in  fact,  is  full  of  instructive  lessons  on 
this  point,  which  it  would  be  well  fur  us  more  thor- 
oughly to  study  and  appreciate. 

The  river,  rolling  onward  its  accumulated  waters 

-  to  the  ocean,  was,  in  its  small  beginning,  but  an  oozing 

rivulet,  trickling  down  some  moss-covered  rock,  and 

winding,  like  a  silver  thread,  between  the    green 

banks  lo  which  it  imparted  verdure. 

The  tree,  that  sweeps  the  air  with  its  hundred 
branches,  and  mocks  at  the  howling  of  the  tempest, 
was,  in  its  small  beginning,  but  a  little  seed,  trodden 
down  under  foot  and  unnoticed  ;  then  a  small  shoot, 
that  the  leaping  hare  might  have  for  ever  crushed. 

Everything  around  us  tells  us  not  to  despise  small 
beginnings  ;  for  they  are  the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder 
that  reaches  to  great  results,  and  we  must  step  upon 
these  before  we  can  ascend  higher. 

Despise  not  small  beginnings  of  wealth. 

The  Rothschilds,  Giranl,  Astor,  and  most  of  the 
richest  men,  began  with  small  means.  From  cents 
they  proceeded  lo  dollars;  from  hundreds  to  thou- 
Ronda,  from  thousands  to  millions.  Had  they  neg- 
Iccieil  these  first  f.iniingB  ;  had  they  said,  "  What  is 


the  use  of  saving  these  few  cents  7  they  are  not  of 
much  value,  and  I  will  just  spend  them,  and  enjoy 
myself  as  I  go" — they  would  not  have  risen  to  be  the 
wealthiest  among  their  fellows.  It  is  only  by  the 
economical  husbanding  of  small  means  that  they  in- 
crease to  large  sums.  It  is  the  hardest  part  of  suc- 
cess to  gain  a  little;  that  little  once  gained,  more 
will  easily  follow. 

Despise  not  small  beginnings  of  education. 

Franklin  had  but  little  early  education  ;  yet  look 
at  what  he  became,  and  how  he  is  now  reverenced, 
Ferguson,  feeding  his  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Scotland, 
picked  up  merely  the  rudiments  of  learning,  but  sub- 
sequently rose  to  be  one  of  the  first  astronomers  in 
Europe.  Herschel,  also,  the  great  astronomer,  was 
in  his  youth  a  drununer-boy  to  a  marching  regiment, 
and  received  but  little  more  than  a  drummer-boy's 
education  ;  but  his  name  is  now  associated  with  the 
brightest  discoveries  of  science,  and  is  borne  by  thn 
planet  which  his  zeal  discovered.  A  host  of  in- 
stances rise  np  to  testify  that,  by  properly  improving 
the  small  and  perhaps  imperfect  beginnings  of  knowl- 
edge, they  may  become  as  foundation-stones  of  a 
temple  of  learning,  which  the  future  shall  gaze  upon 
and  admire. 

A  man  can  scarcely  te  too  avaricious  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  ;  ho  should  hoard  up  his  in- 
tellectual gains  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  dili- 
gence ;  but,  unlike  the  lucre -seeking  miser,  must  put 
out  his  knowledge  of  usury,  and  by  lending  out  his 
stock  to  others,  increase  by  this  commerce  of  thought 
his  capital,  until  his  one  talent  shall  have  been  live, 
and  his  five  have  gained  them  other  five. 

Despise  not  the  small  beginnings  of  fame  or 

The  fame  which  springs  on  a  sudden,  like  a  mush- 
room plant,  is  seldom  lasting.  Truth,  fame,  and  ' 
honor,  are  of  slow  but  generally  sure  growth,  ascend- 
ing by  degrees  from  ihs  lower  offices  to  the  higher 
stations — from  the  regard  of  a  few  lo  the  applause 
of  a  nation.  But  he  who  despises  the  lower  str'ps 
of  honor  because  they  are  few,  will  seldom  reach  the 
higher  ;  and  he  who  spurns  at  the  commendation  of 
his  own  circle,  as  too  small  a  thing  to  seek  after, 
will  never  secure  the  esteem  and  renown  of  a  state 
or  kingdom. 

Despise  not  the  small  beginnings  of  error. 

The  walls  of  a  castle  have  been  undermined  by 
the  burrowings  of  small  and  despised  animals  ;  and 
the  beginnings  of  error,  though  at  first  unheeded, 
will  soon,  if  not  checked,  sap  the  foundations  of 
truth,  and  build  up  its  own  wretched  dogmas  on  Its 
ruins.  All  his  first  errors  are  smalt ;  despise  them 
not:  they  will  soon  increase  to  great  ones,  and 
perhaps  devastate  society. 


A  LOTS  OF  RBADiNO  is  one  of  the  paaaions,  which. 
like  all  other  paaaions  not  so  good,  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on ;  and  that  parent  who  can,  and  does  not 
furnish  the  means  of  whetting  an  appetite  so  salu- 
tary, when  well  directed,  is  guilty  of  the  grossest 
injustice  to  his  children. 
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ATHENS. 


o  with  all  thai  is  graceful,  beauliful,  and 
Iteroic,  in  our  recollections,  there  is  perhaps  no  word 
in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language  which  has  sa 
'  tnuch  of  interest  attached  to  it  as  that  prefixed  to  the 
present  article.  That  whifih  it  represents  is  fraught 
with  association.  In  all  we  read,  and  hear,  and  do, 
it  has  a  place^a  place,  it  may  be  unperceived,  and 
but  correlative,  yet  still  a  place  of  high  and  import' 
ant  influence.  Where  is  there  a  spot  within  the 
range  of  European  civilization,  the  destinies  of  whi 
have  not  been  affected  by  her  renown,  her  literatu 
or  her  deeds  1  What  language  is  uttered  by  the  lips 
of  those  nations  whose  power  and  position  are  most 
mainly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
which  has  not  imbodied  in  it  some  trace,  some  con- 
siderable trace,  of  Attic  aspiration? 

Far  more,  may  it  be  unhesitatingly  asserted,  that 
the  spirit  of  Greece  moves  upon  the  course,  and 
mingles  with  the  atmosphere  of  modern  glory  and 
usefulness,  than  ever  did  the  mighty  majesty  of  Ro- 
man power  influence  the  soul,  and  form  the  charac- 
ter which  exhibits  the  mind  of  later  times.  Not- 
withstanding the  proximity  of  period  of  her  all-con- 
quering successor,  Greece  has  become  so  intertwined 
with  our  affections  and  our  thoughts  as  to  secure  per- 
manent and  paramount  influence  over  us.  Her  empire 
is  especially  intellectual,  and  thus  its  endurance  is  im- 
mortal. Spirit  alone  it  is  which  enjoys  a  vitality  arising 
from  the  essential  infusion  of  divinity.  The  body 
yields  to  thestroke  of  death,  andreturns  to  the  beggarly 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  becomes  dis- 
solved among  the  winds  of  heaven  ;  but  the  soul  sur- 
vives all  changes,  and  amid  ruin,  havoc,  and  desola- 
tion, overcomes  even  the  shock  of  elements  them- 
So  it  is  with  Greece  ;  occupying  a  portion 
earth's  surface  utterly  insignificant,  even  as  a 
tenm-rale  state,  and  continuing  as  an  empire  through 
a  duration  far  less  than  that  of  almost  every  other 
which  has  been  recognised  on  earth,  she  yet  has 
contrived  to  till  the  world  with  her  annals,  and  all 
memories  with  her  fame — to  make  her  literature  a 
portion  of  school-boy  learning,  and  ihe  collegiate 
aludy  of  every  land.      Il  is  a  disgrace  to  br  ignorant 
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of  her  records,  and  unparticipant  in  the  promotion  of 
her  renown.  And  why  is  this  T  Because  Greece 
was  the  nursery  of  letters,  and  the  cradle  of  the  arts. 
No  vulgar  motives  prompted  her  endeavors.  No 
common  theme  engaged  her  exertions.  Naturally 
elegant,  she  has  erected  out  of  the  debasement  of 
heathenism  a  graceful  mythology,  combining  all  the 
beauty  that  mental  association  could  conceive  ;  and, 
fioiirishing  in  an  age  when  warlike  conquests  were 
the  highest  of  imaginable  inducements,  she  embel- 
lished the  earth  by  the  prowess  of  her  mind,  and 
has  left  us  copies  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  imitate. 

Nothing  could  prove  more  the  power  of  her  genius 
than  the  circumstance,  that  it  depends  upon  the  exis- 
tence of  no  extensive  eflbrl.  The  greater  part  of  those 
wondrous  erections  from  which  ihe  celebrity  of  this 
ofi-lalked-of  land  arises,  are  comparatively  of  small 
size,  and  the  wholeof  the  period  of  its  credible  history, 
beginning  some  time  prior  to  its  importance  as  a  state, 
and  continuing  to  the  period  of  its  amalgamation  with 
the  Roman  empire — which  was  long  after  the  bright- 
ness of  its  glory  had  departed,  and  during  which  all 
those  deeds  of  noble  prowess  were  performed  that 
have  covered  her  heroes  with  imperishable  honor — 
was  little  more  than  the  space  of  500  years.  Athens 
itself,  even  in  the  acme  of  it.i  power  and  extent, 
covered  scarcely  one  fourth  of  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  British  metropolis,  and  held  a  pi)pnlalion 
considerably  leas  than  the  numbers  found  in  the 
generality  o'f  our  best  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities.  According  to  Col.  Leake,  avowedly  the  best 
topographer  of  Greece,  they  did  not  amount  even  in 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  republic  to  more 
than  about  116,000,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
40,000  could  be  properly  accounted  citizens.  How 
powerful  then  must  be  the  force  of  that  energy  which 
could  burst  the  barriers  of  political  insignificance,  and 

.ve  an  indelible  impress  on  the  features  of  every 

ilized  nation  on  the  globe.  But  the  freshness  of 
her  glory  has  passed — the  vigor  of  her  life  is  ex- 
tinct; and  well  has  the  poet  of  passion  described  her 

saying,  that  still 

"  'TIS  Greece,  but  liTJng  Greccs  no  more. ' 
Connected   and  indissolidily  bound  up   as   they  are 
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with  th«ir  country's  love,  we  can  not  look  upon  the 
renmantfl  of  hei  architectunl  splendor,  without  coop- 
ling  also  many  references  to  the  cloud  of  illustriouB 
peTsouagcB  who  make  up  the  list  of  her  warlike  and 
liieraiy  worthies.  Every  temple  has  iis  history, 
every  grotto  its  legend,  and  every  statue  its  tale. 
And  in  dwelling  on  the  places  they  inhabited  all  be- 
comes animate  with  the  feelings,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  doings,  by  which  these  places  were  distinguished. 
It  is  not  in  Athens  as  in  other  cities  of  almost  equal 
note,  where  the  objects  of  interest  are  few  and  scat- 
tered, while  other  things  unworthy  of  notice  fill  up 
the  wide  intervals  between  ;  here  every  spot  is  full 
of  thought,  and  we  have  not  sufficient  of  other  objects 
to  take  off  from  the  mental  oppression  of  uninterrupt- 
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The  town  is  now  beginning  slowly  to  r 
the  desolation  by  which,  partly  from  the 
of  ages,  but  very  chiefly  through  the  devastations  of 
the  late  war,  it  was  reduced.  And  even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  young  king,  the 
streets  are  comparatively  deserted,  and  few  of  the 
houses  have  roofs.  But  the  elements  of  improvement 
are  at  hand,  and  the  Greek  government  have  for 
some  time  been  assiduously  employed  in  clearing  and 
bringing  to  their  original  levels  the  approaches  to, 
and  the  platform  of,  the  Acropolis,  All  the  military 
works  of  the  Franks  and  the  Turks  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  citadel  is  again  mpidly  putting  off  its 
air  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  and  resuming 
the  appearance  of  its  ancient  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur ;  and  nothing  indeed  now  is  led  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock  but  those  crowns  of  its  olden  glory,  tlie 
Propylffia,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erectheioo.  De- 
pots have  been  formed  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and 
in  the  Parthenon,  for  the  reception  of  any  fragments 
that  may  be  found,  either  in  the  Acropolis  or  in  the 
city  below  ;  all  of  which  are  preserved  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  created 
about  two  years  ago,  entitled  the  Superintend/ml  of 
Antiquities.  Works  were  some  time  since  contem- 
plated for  the  renovation  of  the  admirable  port  of  the 
Pirteus,  the  restoration  of  which  alone  is  needed  to 
restore  Athens  to  its  pristine  influence  in  the  Grecian 
peninsula. 

For  the  most  pan  the  country  of  Greece  is  ei- 
iremeiy  varied,  and  some  of  it  beautifully  picturesque ; 
parts  of  it  bleak,  desolate,  and  barren  ;  others  beauti- 
fully wooded,  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and 
musical  with  the  rippling  of  crystal  streams;  but,  of 
all,  perhaps,  the  site  of  Athens  is  most  singular. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  able  Master  of  Harrow  School, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1 640,  describes  it  by  saying 
that  "  It  looks  as  if  the  surface  Of  the  country  had 
once  been  in  a  fluid  state,  swelling  in  huge  waves, 
and  that  then  some  of  these  waves  luid  been  sudden- 
ly fixed  in  their  places  into  solid  and  compact  rock, 
while  the  rest  were  permitted  (o  subside  away  into  a 
wide  plain.  By  some  such  agency  as  this,  we  might 
fancy  that  the  object  now  before  us  had  been  produ- 
ced. Hence  we  might  suppose  to  have  been  formed 
the  insulated  rocky  beak  of  the  hill  of  St.  George 
(or  to  use  its  classic  name,  Mount  Anchesmus) ; 
Hence  the  tabular  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  rising  from 


the  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  as  the  large  natural 
pedestal  on  which  its  future  statues  and  temples  were 

to  be  supported  ;  and  hence  the  lower  and  larger 
ridge  at  the  southwest  verge  of  Athens,  which  com- 
mences a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Puyz,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  eminence  of  the  Museum." 

This  is  certainly  a  correct  description  of  ihe  ex- 
ternal feature  of  the  country,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  learned  author  has  not  erred  in  supposing  a 
course  of  concomitant  eRects  to  have  been  engaged 
in  forming  its  features.  To  us,  we  must  acknowledge, 
it  appears  as  if  the  rocks  had  been  projected  by 
powerful  volcanic  action  long  after  the  diluvial  de- 
posito  had  been  settled.  In  describing  the  principal 
objects  of  the  city,  we  can  not  do  better  than  begin 
with  that  which  is  most  prominent,  the  Acropolis. 
The  height  is  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  though 
very  far  from  being  the  centre  of  the  space  enclosed  < 
by  the  walls,  and  contains  the  subject-matter  of  great- 
est interest  among  the  memorabilia  of  this  ancient 
place.  The  ground  is  formed  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  with  a  flat  summit  about  a.  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  live  hundred  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  within 
this  space  is  comprised  the  most  sacred,  and  the 
most  renowned  of  those  edifices  which  have  been 
30  long  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  made  it  the  most 
interesting  spot  of  ground  on  the  face  of  the  heathen 
earth.  On  all  aides,  save  the  west,  the  rock  presents 
a  perpendicular  escarpment,  in  the  sides  of  which 
are  several  grottoes,  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 
On  the  west,  which  is  the  only  road  accessible  with- 
out difficulty,  the  height  is  approached  by  an  easy  de- 
clination which  falls  into  the  Agora,  or  lower  portion 
of  ground,  which  is  considered  the  most  honorable 
portion  of  the  city,  and  fills  up  the  space  that  inter- 
venes between  the  Pnyx,  the  elevation  on  which  the 
public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  Areopagus,  on 
the  highest  summit  of  which  the  sacred  council  sat. 
On  the  top  of  this  rise,  leading  to  the  Acropolis, 
stands  the  Propylsea  or  gate -en  trance.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent gateway,  composed  of  marble  brought  from 
Mount  Pentelicus,  and  served  both  aa  an  approach 
and  military  defence  to  the  citadel.  The  front  or 
central  part  consisted  of  six  Doric  columns,  fluted, 
about  twenty-nine  feet  high,  supporting  a  pediment, 
and  was  approached  by  four  steps;  this  centre  was 
flanked  by  two  wings.  Behind  this  was  a  vestibule 
of  six  Ionic  columns,  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
which  led  to  five  openings  or  doors,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  ceiling  of  this 
communication  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble 
laid  across  the  beams  belonging  to  the  side  aisles, 
resting  respectively  on  a  lateral  wall  and  the  archi- 
trave of  the  nearest  row  of  columns ;  those  beams 
were  about  twenty-two  feet  long  ;  those  on  the  cen- 
tral passage  about  seventeen  feet  long.  On  these 
beams  rested  the  slabs  of  the  ceiling,  decorated  with 
various  omameuis.  From  these  five  openings  steps 
ledtoaponico  which  faced  the  platform  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  had  a  front  and  pediment  similar  to  that  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Propylasa.  The  west  front, 
with  its  pediment,  was  existing  in  1676  ;  but  the  up- 
per part  of  the  west  front  was  ruined  during  the  late 
war   of  Independence.     The   eastern   aide   of  the 
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P  ropy  tea  was 
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Toyed  in  1650  by  ihe  explosion  of 

wilcr,  in  the  part  between  the  five 
doors  and  tho  wtst  Tronc,  whii;h  had  been  converted 
into  a  magazine.     It  was  thnuigh  this  splendid  en- 
trance that  all  the  great  processions  of  the  republic 
were  conducted,  and  especially  those  of  the  Panalhe- 
niiic  Jubilee,  when  an  otfering  was  carried  to  the  pre- 
siding goddess  of  iheir  ciiy,  the  Minerva  Poliaa, 
whose  temple  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, opposite  the  Parthenon.     All  that  was  glorious 
in  the  career uf  an  Athenian  was  connected  with  this 
portal,  and  one  of  the  earliest  induc<¥ments  oiTered  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  a  future  hero,  was  the  hope  tliat 
he  might  drive  his   car   in   the    festal  process! 
ihrougli  the  central  doorway  into  tho  citadel.     £ 
national  enemies  paid  their  tribute  to  the  magnificence 
of  this  erection;   and  when  Epaminondas  was  inc 
ting  his  countrymen  to  transfer  the  frlory  of  Athens  t 
Thebes,  he  exhorted  ihein  to  uproot  the  Propylica( 
the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  front  of  th 
Cad  mean  citadel. 

The  chief  edifice  on  the  summit  of  tli<^  Acropoli 
was  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  virgin  goddess,  an 
called  after  her  the  Parthenon.  The  title  of  Par- 
thenoG  was  assigned  to  her  in  order  to  designate  her 
invincibility,  an  attribute  which  this  temple  especial- 
ly declared.  It  has  been  almost  universally  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  building  that  was  ever 
erected,  and  has  served  as  a  model  of  grace  and 
beauty  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  and 
still  stands  imrivalled  in  the  excellence  of  its  propor- 
tions. Mr.  Giflbrd,  a  most  intelligent  writer,  who 
visited  Greece  in  tlie  early  part  of  1837,  says:  "  In 
its  present  ■  state  the  Parthenon  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  majestic  btiilding  1  ever  saw,  and  1  hardly  know 
whether  if  it  were  completely  restored  it  might  pro- 
duce sq  profound  an  impression  as  it  now  does.  It 
wouhl  become  more  beautiful,  certainly,  but  perhaps 
less  interesting ;  for  the  successive  dilapidations  of 
ages  which  its  present  aspect  exhibits,  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  reverential  enthusiasm,  which  the  restored 
work  might  fail  to  produce."  It  was  erected  about 
tho  year  460  before  Christ,  and  is  built  like  the 
Propytea  of  the  white  marble  of  Penteliciis,  on  the 
highest  lei'el  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  principal  front  is 
toward  the  west,  and  before  it  is  placed  the  magnifi- 
cent colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  in  bronze,  which 
was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Ijooking  northward  from 
it  the  city,  and  beyond  it  the  plain  of  Athens, 
formed  into  a  great  peninsula  by  mountains,  lie  before 
the  view,  and  thence  rising  over  all  the  variety  of 
that  beautiful  country  of  field  and  vineyards,  and 
villages,  ihp  sight  rests  on  some  diminished  object 
of  the  distant  hills.  In  the  day  of  its  glory,  also 
there  was  all  the  interest  of  life  and  ita  concerns. 
The  husbandmen  issuing  to  their  daily  toil,  or  some 
festal  procession  winding  its  way  through  the  olive 
groves  to  some  lonely  shrine.  But  alas !  how  changed 
is  now  tlie  scene ;  solitude  and  desolation  fill  the 
>1ace — and  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  fill  the  eye 
arc  now  l!ic  inanimate  productions  of  the  soil  waving 
in  the  lirceze.  Let  us  hope  that  a  brighter  day  has 
risen  for  the  honoroil  and  the  brave — that  in  the 
gnllaiitry  with  whicli  the  sons  of  Greece  hnvfi  sinig- 


gled  for  their  independence,  we  may  sec  the  germes 
of  that  spirit  which  shall  emulate  their  fathers'  deeds. 

The  exterior  of  the  Parthenon  waa  composed  of 
two  noble  porticoes,  connected  by  a  row  of  pillars 
which  ran  along  tho  side  of  the  building.  Above 
the  pillnrs  in  front  rose  the  pediment,  enriched  with 
some  of  the  choicest  labors  of  Phidias,  fiuished  with 
such  exquisite  skill  that  al^cr  the  lapse  of  near  2,000 
years  we  find  the  backs  of  his  figures  more  elaborate- 
ly worked  than  are  the  fronts  of  many  of  those  of 
modem  times.  Every  portion  of  the  architectural 
ornament  was  enriched  by  the  choicest  execution. 
The  alto-relievo  group  on  the  eastern  pediment  is  too 
far  gone  to  be  restored  or  even  deciphered  ;  but  on 
the  western  we  have  more  materials,  and  its  subject 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  contest  of  Minerva 
with  Neptune  for  the  dominion  of  Athens.  On  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon,  beneath  the  metopes, 
are  still  lel\  tho  marks  of  the  round,  shields  once  at- 
tached there,  and  under  them  the  traces  of  the  in- 
scription of  those  who  wore  them  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Within,  it  was  divided  into  three  compartments  ; 
in  the  inner  one  of  which,  especially  called  the  Par- 
thenon, was  the  statue  of  Minerva,  constructed  by 
Phidias  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  efibrts  of  his  skill,  while  behind  it 
was  the  entrance  to  the  public  treasury.  The  Athe- 
nians, with  their  characteristic  elegance,  seeming 
thus  to  place  that  which  waa  so  important  to  them 
the  guardianship,  as  it  were,  of  their  tutelary 

Tiiis  noble  edifice  is  now  much  injured,  though  it 
probable  that  the  last  two  ages  have  contributed 
more  to  its  destruction  than  the  whole  of  the  previous 
period.  It  suffered  much  during  the  war  between 
the  Venetians  and  tho  Turks,  and  as  much  if  not 
during  the  late  contest.  A  great  portion  of  the 
sculptures  by  which  it  was  decorated  now  fill  an 
ample  apace  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Museum. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Parthenoa,  ia  that  of  Minerva  Polios.  This  was  tho 
itelary  deity  of  the  city ;  and  though  the  other,  from 
s  size,  beauty^  and  position,  has  become  far  more 
celebrated,  yet  this,  in  the  consideration  of  those  by 
shorn  both  were  reverenced,  was  of  more  impor- 
ance.  It  waa  the  statue  of  this  temple  which  was 
imphaiically  the  ancient  statue.  To  it  the  Panathe- 
laic  procession,  that  fervid  exhibition  of  the  greatest 
eligious  festival  of  the  people,  was  directed  ;  anil  tn 
t  the  peples — the  embroidered  fasti  of  Albenian 
glory — was  annually  dedicated.  How  strict  an  iden- 
tity the  spirit  of  idolatry  has  observed  in- all  age», 
among  all  people,  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  sin- 
gularly shown  in  this  pagan  procession.  Apart  as  it 
seems,  and  far  removed  from  every  link  of  connexion 
with  the  supeTBiiiions  of  the  church  of  Roin»,  and 
iiill  further  from  the  extravagances  of  Hindoo  prieai- 
crafi.  in  spirit,  essence,  yea,  even  in  its  very  details, 
it  is  closely  associated  with  both.  As  the  votaries 
of  the  former  have,  ever  since  the  very  origin  of  its 
corruptions,  been  accustomed  to  clothe  their  images 
I,  and  as  ihey  are  even  at  the  present  day  in 
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tbe  habit  of  presenting  their  votive  oflenngs  o?  man- 
des.  kirtlea,  and  hoodn,  in  order  to  eecurs  the  inter- 
position of  imagined  auula  of  ainfui  men  and  women 
with  the  Almighty,  omniscient,  and  all-merciful  God  ; 
and  aa  the  latter  in  the  inland  districts  of  India,  and 
in  all  the  countries  of  eaalem  Asia,  where  fanaticism 
and  ignorance  reign  with  a  horrible  oppreaaion,  aiill 
inveat  their  idols  with  gems,  the  brilliancy  of  which- 
almost  vie  with  the  reflective  rays  of  light  itself;  so 
this  all-important  festival  was  held  among  the  most 
polished,  Ine  most  enlightened,  the  most  intellectual 
people  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  at  least  during 
their  own  day,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
statue  of  their  goddess,  a  drapery  for  the  covering  or 
adornment  of  her  still-life  nakedness,  aa  if  with  the 
very  intent  of  showing  us,  that,  however  enlight- 
ened and  elevated  in  other  respects  and  for  tem- 
porafy  periods,  man,  when  \eSi  to  himself,  is  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  aa  to  the  higher  objects  of  his 
destiny. 

Of  the  temple  of  the  Minerva  Polias,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  by  imaginmg  a  cella,  or  often  apace,  of  ob- 
long form,  of  about  ninety  feet  long,  extending  from 
east  to  west,  enclosed  by  a  row  of  pillars  on  every 
side,  supporting  a  broad  architrave,  the  whole  of  the 
interior  being  uncovered.  At  the  west  end,  this  was 
intersected  by  an  irregular  transept,  and  at  each  of 
tbe  extremities  there  was  a  portico.  A  good  con- 
ception of  what  all  or  most  of  the  Grecian  porticoes 
were,  may  be  formed  by  those  who  have  seen  either 
that  of  the  postoffice  in  St.  Martin's -1e- Grand,  or  a 
representation  of  it.  They  did,  indeed,  form  the 
natural  end  of  the  building :  the  pillars  were  erected 
(o  support  the  long  beams  of  the  roof,  and  upon  them 
they  rented  the  triglyphs  in  old  erections,  afler  a  regu- 
lar model,  representing  what  in  the  earlier  buildings 
they  in  fact  were,  the  ends  of  these  beams.  The  ar- 
chitrave waa  properly  the  side  of  the  beam  which 
was  laid  across  the  lateral  beams,  in  order  to  support 
the  two  inclined  pieces  which  met,  and  laid  against 
each  other  to  form  the  roof.  The  triangular  apace 
A  thus  formed,  constituted  the  pediment,  on  the  face 
of  which,  as  at  the  present  day  among  the  Greeks, 
tbe  richest  and  most  elaborate  groupa  of  sculpture 
were  frequently,  almost  invariably  placed. 

The  Buulhem  portico  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias  was  not  like  the  other  two,  supported  by  Ionic 
columns,  but  by  caryatidea  or  sculptured  figures  of 
huTnan  beings.  The  interior  of  the  nave,  or  long 
<ipen  portion  of  the  building,  waa  interaected  by  two 
marble  partitions  parallel  to  the  eaat  end,  and  that 
was  divided  into  three  separate  chambers,  of  which 
the  eastern  was  the  narrowest.  The  most  western 
of  these  chambers  seems  to  have  served  aa  a  corri- 
dor, or  ante-church  to  the  other  two.  The  apartment 
next  to  it  was  a  shrine,  dedicated  to  Pandroaus  ;  aitd 
the  eastern,  considered  the  moat  sacred  part  of  the 
edifice,  was  especially  the  ahrine  of  Minerva,  and 
called  peculiarly  and  particularly  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Poliaa.  The  space  of  the  southern  side,  on- 
closed  by  the.c8ryaiid  portico,  waa  called  the  Cecrop- 
ium,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  burial-place 
of  Cecrops.  The  whole  temple  nas  denominated 
the  Erectheum,  from  EIreotheua,  one  of  the  earlier 
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kings  of  Athens,  by  whom  the  Acropolis  is  believed 
to  have  been  founded,  and  by  whom  the  city  was 
dedicated  to  Pallas  or  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom. In  this  aacred edifice  was  preserved  the  olive- 
branch  of  Minerva,  by  which,  in  her  contest  with 
Neptune  for  the  dominion  of  the  city,  she  obialnpd 
the  victory.  The  ofTering  of  the  latter  was  his  tri- 
dent, indicating  the  control  of  the  sea,  by  which  the 
peninsula  of  Athens  is  situated,  and  almost  on  every 
side  washed  ;  that  of  the  former  was  the  olive-branch, 
a  symbol  of  the  benefits  to  be  deri\ed  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  soil,  the  peaceali'ie  avocation  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  thus  the  olive-branch,  which  indeed  derived 
its  emblematic  meaning  from  the  still  higher  and 
more  interesting  source  of  the  dove  of  Noah,  cama 
to  be  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  contention.  This  sa- 
cred olive  was  preserved  in  the  Erectheum,  and  thus, 
with  the  characteristic  elegance  of  the  Athenians, 
was  a  pleasing  and  excellent  association  formed  ;  the 
olives  being  the  most  valuable  produce  of  the  anil  of 
Athens,  and  their  cultivation  was  accordingly  encour- 
aged by  express  laws,  which  imposed  heavy  penal- 
ties on  those  who  injured  them.  This  provision  was 
confirmed  by  a  universally-received  and  carefully- 
inculcated  impression,  that  all  the  olives  of  Atlica 
were  derived  by  cuttings,  or  otherwise,  from  the  Mo- 
rian  olives  of  Colonus  and  tbe  neighboring  academy, 
which  had  themselves  originally  been  propagated 
from  the  sacred  tree  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the 
Erectheum  ;  that  having,  it  was  believed,  been  pro- 
duced by  the  divine  agency  of  Minerva  herself  from 
the  soil  of  the  Acropolis.  The  original  olive-tree 
was  burnt  by  the  Peraians  when  they  took  the  cita- 
del ;  but  the  belief  in  its  sanctity  was  increased,  if 
that  were  possible,  wheir  subsequently,  on  visiting  its 
site,  the  tree  waa  fonnd  to  have  put  forth  fresh  aprouts 
two  cubits  in  height. 

To  the  poeta  of  Greece  the  olive  has  rendered 
much  service  ;  it  enabled  them  to  connect  every  spot 
of  Attica  with  the  most  sacred  spot  of  the  Acropolia, 
for  every  tree  was  considered  but  as  a  branch  of  thia 
sacred  stem,  and  thus  every  portion  of  their  country 
became  sanctified  to  the  conjoined  principles  of 
heroism,  pairioiism,  and  religion. 

We  have  been  thus  somewhat  particular  in  our  de- 
acriplton  of  thia  temple  and  its  appendages,  because 
it  offers  a  fair  example  of  all  the  temples  of  Greece, 
both  in  its  form,  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  it. 

Besides  these  two  temples,  there  waa  also  anoihsr 
dedicated  to  Venus,  in  the  Acropolis,  which,  with  the 
other  two,  is  now  in  a  stale  of  dilapidation.  The 
whole  of  the  space  yfaa  enclosed  by  a  wall,  which 
ran  round  on  the  extreme  verge  or  height  of  this  re* 
markable  rocky  eminence.  The  wall  on  the  north 
side  was  called  the  Petasgicum,  a  term  also  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  city  immediately  below  it ;  and  by 
some  also  to  the  whole  of  the  Acropolis,  Tradi- 
tional report  ascribes  this  erection  to  the  Pelasgi,  the 
ancient  tribe  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is  not  improliahle 
that  part  of  the  existing  wall  was  a  portion  of  that 
ancient  building,  and  therefore  is  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  Athens.  The  south  wall  waa  rebuilt  and 
strengthened  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  from 
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whom  it  derived  the  appellation  of  Cimonium;  in 
some  places  it  is  nearly  sixty  feet  feet  high. 

In  the  apace  northward  of  the  Acropolis  stands 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter ;  and  eastward  and  northward  of  it,  extend- 
ed a  large  site  within  the  ancient  walls,  connected 
by  many  associations  with  the  history  of  this  inter- 
esting city,  and  frequented,  much  as  are  the  suburbs 
of  London  in  our  own  day.  There  also  stood  the 
stone  of  Hadrian,  the  gate  of  the  Agora,  and  the 
lower  of  Andronicue.  At  the  northeast  comer  is  the  | 
Prytaneum,  and  at  the- southeast  the  street  of  the 
tripods.  This  was  an  avenue  of  small  edifices  or 
temples,*  leading  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  supporting 
a  number  of  tripods.  Nearly  due  east,  and  just  with' 
out  the  modem  wall,  stands  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  and  by  it  runs  the  stream  of  the 
Ilyasus,  which  encloses  the  island  of  Eleusinium, 
where  were  practised  those  disgraces  to  humanity, 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  stream  itself  is  a 
diminutive  rivulet,  and  we  wonder  how  anything  so 
apparently  insignificant  could  ever  have  been  ren- 
dered famous.  With  the  poets  and  philosophers  resi- 
dent at  Athens,  inJeed,  this  was  not  the  case,  for  with 
them  it  was  looked  upon  much  as  we  should  think 
of  the  river  Lea  before  it  falls  into  the  Thames  ,-but 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  to  those  living  at  a  distance, 
its  neighborhood  to  a  place  associated  in  their  mind 
with  all  that  was  great  and  distinguished,  should 
have  invested  it  with  an  ideal  beauty,  and  obtained 
for  it  kith  song  and  celebrity.  The  two  streams  that 
run  on  either  side  of  Eleusinium  are  now  almost 
dry,  and  one  of  them  may  indeed  be  crossed  nearly 
dry  shod. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  island,  and  beyond  the 
river,  was  the  Panathenaic  Stadium.  This  was  the 
place  where  the  exercise  for  running  was  taken,  and 
where  the  foot-races  were  hold.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  3  parallelogram,  with  one  end  rounded  like  a  horse- 
shoe. It  rose  gradually  from  the  low  ground  which 
formed  ihc  bank  of  the  Ilyssus,  on  which  its  square 
end  nearly  rested.  It  was  about  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  its  shelving  margins  were  cased  with 
seats  of  white  marble  ;  it  is  now  a  long  grass-grown 
hollow.  The  runner  started  from  the  lower  end,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  top,  which  was  called  com- 
pleting one  course  {drtmws  or  sladion),  turned  round 
the  concave  part  ^karr^teer),  descended  in  a  line  par- 
allel to  his  ascent,  till  he  arrived  at  the  goal  (balbis), 
which  was  a  point  a  little  -to  the  east  of  that  from 
which  he  had  started  ;  thus  he  accomplished  a  double 
course,  called  diavlas,  Cbaplets  of  victory,  and  a 
'profusion  of  flowers,  which  had  probably  been  gath- 
ered from  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  were  showered 
on  the  heads  of  the  successful  competitors  by  the 
spectators  on  the  seats  above  them,  who  never  failed 
to  greet  their  arrival  with  acclaiming  approbation. 

Almost  immediately  under  the  Parthenon,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  r«ok  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  street 
of  the  tripods,  was  the  great  theatre  of  Athens,  dedi- 
cated to  Bacchus.  It  was  formed  by  the  sloping 
rock  in  which  its  seats  were  cut.     Each  seat  was  a 
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semicircle,  and  each  semicircle  increased  in  extent 
as  it  rose  in  height.  Only  two  of  these  seats  of  rock 
are  now  visible ;  the  rest  are  concealed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  soil,  the  removal  of  which  would  proba- 
bly reveal  the  whole  of  them,  and  perhaps  exhibit  the 
complete  shell  of  the  theatre.  The  aiage  on  which 
the  actors  performed  was  partly  enclosed  by  the  seats, 
but  chiefly  spread  out  backward,  until  it  was  enclosed 
bya  square  wall  behind.  The  whole  was  uncovered, 
and  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  within  the 
theatre  a  gorgeous  panorama  of  natural  scenery,  over- 
arched by  a  sky  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  which  led 
the  inhabitants  to  find  all  their  enjoyments  in  the  open 
air.  The  whole  of  the  dramas  of  the  Greeks  were 
written  with  a  continued  reference  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  it  has  been  well  observed  that  most  of 
them,  the  choruses  especially,  would  lose  almost  all 
their  beauty  and  point  if  attempted  to  be  performed 
within  a  covered  place.  The  advantages  thus  pos- 
sessed, conveyed  forcible  impressions  to  the  minds 
of  an  audience  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  we 
can  not  pretend  to  such  a  degree  of  refinement  as  to 
fully  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  dramatic  represent- 
ation, where  ear-trumpets  and  telescopes  were  only 
obviated  by  the  introduction  of  an  intolerable  clamor, 
and  buskined  and  horrible  masks.  We  strongly  sus- 
pect that,  like  many  of  the  dramas  of  our  own  day, 
the  productions  of  the  Greek  playwrights  were  much 
more  adapted  for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  Of  the 
extent  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  some  notion  may  be 
formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  specta- 
tors which  it  held  is  computed  at  the  lowest  rate  at 
thirty  thousand.  The  Aeademie  de  la  Musique  was  a 
nutshell  to  it. 

Above  the  seats  is  a  grotto,  first  converted  Into  a 
temple  by  Tharsyllus,  a  successful  chortgvs  or  rival 
in  the  production  of  choruses  to  the  people  ;  this 
temple  has  been  converted  into  a  church.  A  large 
fragment  of  it  is  now  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  rock, 
converted  into  a  drinking-trough  ! — sic  transil  gloria 
mundi.  A  little  to  the  left  is  a  niche  for  a  statue,  and 
also  some  holes  bored,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  beams, 
onwhichin  the  more  effeminate  times  of  Athens  aoflla- 
rium  or  covering  was  perhaps  extended.  These  are 
all  the  remains  of  the  theatre.  Silence  and  desola- 
tion now  reign  where  formerly  thousands  assembled 
for  the  enjoyment  of  vanity. 

On  the  southwest  side  is  the  OvEinH,  or  musical 
theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus,  named  by  him  the  theatre 
of  Regilla,  in  honor  of  his  deceased  wife.  It  was 
erected  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Propylasa  is  the 
grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  near  some  steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  Acropolis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  instances  of  the  simple  monuments  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  Athens ;  measuring  about  six 
yards  in  depth,  ten  in  height,  and  five  in  width.  In 
the  sides  are  niches  cut  for  the  reception  of  statues 
and  votive  tablets,  which  have  now  disappeared  and 
left  their  hollow  sockets  in  the  rock. 

With  this  cave,  is  associated  another  object  of  in- 
terest— the  fountain  called  Clepbtdra,  from  a  suppo- 
sition that  it  secreted  a  part  of  its  waters  at  certain 
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AiMpagiu,  or  Man'  Ulll. 


s  of  the  year.  This  part  was  conveyed  by  a 
subterranean  vein  lo  the  Athenian  harbor  of  Phale- 
nim.  The  only  access  to  the  fountain  was  froip  the 
citadel,  and  thus  it  served  as  a  means  for  the  women 
to  extinguish  the  fire  when  they  were  besieged  in  the 
cilude),  and  drench  the  persons  of  their  veteran  be- 
siegers beneath  the  wall.  It  has  since  served  to 
supply  a  Greek,  water-clock  and  a  Turkish  mosque. 
Access  to  it  from  the' citadel  was  until  lately  lost  ;  it 
was,  however,  discovered  in  the  year  1822,  when 
both  the  fountain  and  the  steps  leading  to  it  were  en- 
closed by  B  new  bastion  projecting  from  the  Propy- 
l«ea,  and  returning  to  abut  upon  the  rock  which  ad- 
joined it,  executed  by  the  Greek  chief,  Odysseus. 
Little  did  he  think  he  was  erecting  a  monumen;  to  his 
own  melancholy  fate  !  There,  from  a  window,  with- 
in less  than  two  j'ears  aher,  was  his  dead  body  sus- 
pended ;  he  either  having  destroyed  himself  or  been 
mnrdered,  after  being  confined  ihere  as  a  prisoner 
for  several  monihs. 

Near  the  grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  about  sixty 
yards  above  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  the  cave  of 
Agraulus.  This  is  an  opening  communicating  with  ; 
n  subterranean  passage  which  leads  into  the  centre 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  where  soldiers  were  brought, 
nhen  first  enlisted,  lo  be  sworn  in. 

At  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  leading  down  from 
the  Propylxa,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Acropolis 
and  ihe  hill  of  the  Areopagus,  called  the  Agora,  were 
ihe  statues  of  Hanmodius  and  Aristogiton.  This  was 
a  place  particularly  honored ;  and  when  decreeing 
statues  of  their  heroes  to  be  placed  in  the  Agora, 
which  was  the  part  of  the  city  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  public  monuments,  it  was  customary,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  most  esteemed  of  their  citizens,  to 
make  a  special  exception  against  their  being  placed 
near  these  revered  representatives  of  worth. 

Near  the  new  bastion,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  was  the  temple  of  Victory.  For  many  ages 
litis  temple  was  lost,  and  it  had  almost  come  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  topogra- 
phers were  wrong  in  this  respect ;  but  within  these 


few  years,  while  clearing  away  the  walls  of  a  Turkish 
fun tftc alio n,  this  temple  was  discovered  in  almost 
every  detail,  and  on  removing  the  rubbish  of  centu- 
ries, the  wingless  figure  of  Victory  was  discovered 

The  Agora  wa^;  the  most  honorable  portion  of  the 

ancient  city  ;  and  beyond  it,  opposite  the  western 
front  of  the  Acropolis,  rose  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus, 
where  sat  the  highesl  court  of  Judicature  and  legisla* 
live  function  in  the  land.  The  hill  iieelf  was  prop- 
erly called  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and  the  court  of  the 
Areopagi  sal  on  the  highest,  or  northeastern  extrem- 
ity. From  this  summit  was  obtained  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  city,  rich  with  all  the  varied  splendors 
of  art,  and  having  the  magnificent  Propyleea  and  the 
lofly  Acropolis  directly  before  it :  and  how  truly  and 
appropriately  strong  does  the  expression  of  St.  Paul 
appear,  when  looking  down  on  these  memorable 
idolatrous  representations  of  men,  he  stood  on  the 
Hill  of  Mars  to  give  an  account  of  the  new  religion 
which  he  preached,  and  exclaimed,  "  We  ought  not 
lo  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  nnto  gold  or  silver 
or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device."  Alas  ! 
how  many  misconceived  evidences  of  the  Godhead 
at  that  moment  before  him  mocked  the  ignorance  of 
their  worshippers ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  stood  the  temple  of  the 
Winds,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  Its  form  was  octagonal,  and  on  every  aide 
was  an  imaginary  representation  of  ihe  several  winds 
beautifully  sculptured. 

Immediately  opposite  the  hill  of  tbe  Areopagus 
was  the  place  of  public  assembly,  called  the  Pnyx. 
This  is  a  semicircular  enclosure  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  sloped  down  lo  the  valley  of  the  Agora. 
The  upper  part  was  enclosed  by  a  natural  boundary 
or  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  which  ran  across  the 
field  or  space  where  the  people  assembled.  In  the 
middle  of  ibis  wall  a  piece  of  projecting  rock  was 
left,  a  small  plalform,  with  steps  on  either  side  for 
the  orators  to  mount  by.  This  was  called  the  Beha, 
and  from  it  were  delivered  the  majoritv  <■?  those  sub- 
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lime  harangue*  which  will  conlinae  a  ponion  of  the 
living  literature  of  mankind  so  long  as  language  shall 
endure.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  aU  that  a  patriot  could 
hold  dear,  wiihin  sight  of  every  object  that  could  ' 
cite  or  elevate  the  mind,  did  Demosthenes  pour  forth 
those  strains  of  burning  eloquence  which  ate 
the  very  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  made  themselves 
a  portion  of  their  very  soul.     The  pusition  of  the 
Pnyx  and  its  Bema  supplied  abundance  of  subjei 
and  illustration.     Beneath  his  feet  was  his  naliv 
earth ;  below  him  on  every  side  stood  the  Ggures  of 
his  country's  gods  Biid  heroes ;  before  him  was 
site  of  its  most  dignified  assemblage ;  beyond 
above  frowned  the  citadel  of  their  strength,  enriched 
with  all  that  arts  and  arms,  devotion  and  intellect 
could  bring  lo  render  it  itluatrions.     Around  him 
the  sea  and  sky — the  hills  and  dales — the  woods  and 
streams  of  his  native  land — enough  to  give  him  en- 
ergy beyond  that  of  mortal  breath,  and  put 

■' E'en  linewB  within  the  hbsordnth." 

At  but  little  distance  within  the  naked  ken  was  the 
scene  of  his  country's  glory— renowned  Salamis. 
Nearer  was  the  PiiKus,  with  its  arsenals  and  busy 
sails  fluttering  in  the  breeze  ;  and  before  him  w 
multitude  of  counties^  heads,  with  hearts  and  spirits 
sdhject  to  his  command.  Who  can  wonder  that 
Athenian  eloquence  blazes  with  an  everlasting  tight 
on  the  page  of  history  ! 

The  connexion  of  the  city  with  the  ports  of  Pi' 
rxus,  Munychia,  and  Phalenun,  was  kept  up  by  what 
were  called  the  Lona  walls.  These  were  three 
lines  of  fortilicatioDS,  the  two  longest  of  which,  prop- 
erly called  the  Piraic  walls,  abutted  in  the  city  re- 
spectively Bt  the  Piraic  gate  and  the  hill  of  the  Mu- 
seum. They  were  strong  fortifications  of  masonry, 
extending  about  five  miles  northeast  of  the  city  to  the 
port  of  the  Pirsus.  There  was  also  a  third  wall, 
which  terminated  at  Phalemm,  but  the  two  former 
were  what  are  properly  called  the  long  walls.  The 
wall  which  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  towers,  and  there  were  also  towers  on 
the  long  walls.  These  latter  stood  about  five  hun- 
dred and  fiiiy  feet  from  each  other  ;  and,  when  the 
city  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  space  within 
these  walls  between  the  astu  or  upper  city  and  the 
Pirsus  was  partially  filled  with  houses.  The  re- 
spective nameS'of  the  three  ports  are  now  Drhako 
instead  of  Pineiis,  Stratioliki  instead  of  Munychia, 
and  Phanari  instead  of  Phalerum. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  city  surrounded  it  on  every 
side,  but  were  moat  promiaeni  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, where  ihey  lay  close  lo  the  walls.  The  road 
from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy,  which  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls  to  the  northwest,  and  was 
the  place  frequented  by  the  philosopher  Plato  and  his 
pupils,  was  lined  with  the  tombs  of  illuetiious  men, 
and  near  to  them  were  the  monuments  of  those  who 
fell  in  battle  in  the  service  of  their  country,  eaeh  be- 
ing a  slab  of  stone  with  the  name  and  township  of 
the  individual  in  whose  honor  it  was  erected  en- 
graved upon  it.  The  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city  were  not  so  numerous  or  extensive. 

According  to  Thucydidea,  the  circumference  of  the 
city,  in  the  year  431  B.  C,  was  about  twenty  miles. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SLEEPING. 

It  is  astonishing  with  how  little  reflection  we  re- 
sign  ourselves  to  sleep.  We  speak  of  death  with  a 
feeling  of  dread  almost  amounting  to  abhorrence ; 
and  yet  to  its  twin  brother,  sleep,  we  yield  our- 
selves up  with  the  most  thoughtless  and  careless 

Whether  we  reflect  upon  its  valtie  or  upon  the  ob- 
livion into  which  it  casts  us,  sleep  should  be  consid- 
ered with  the  utmost  attention  and  seriousness. 

As  to  its  vslue,  a  single  night  of  the  restlessness 
of  sickness,  or  the  watchful  agony  of  fear  or  sorrow, 
is  ampiy  eufGcient  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  that. 
When  unbroken  health  and  undisturbed  serenity  of 
mind  render  sleep  the  regular  and  unwooed  attend- 
ant upon  our  nighla,  its  value  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  due  reflection.  And  to  make  that  reflection  is  * 
moat  solemn  and  indispensable  duty.  We  should 
endeavor  to  imagine,  and  it  ia  but  faintly  that  we 
can  succeed  in  doing  so,  how  miserable  in  body  and 
disturbed  in  mind  ws  should  be,  were  we  deprived 
of  the  power  to  sleep.  The  reflection  will  teach  us 
to  feol  that  value  for  sleep,  and  that  gratitude  for  our 
enjoyment  of  it,  which  the  more  thoughtless  of  our 

:;e   can  only  be  made   to  feel  by  the  troublesome 

ntrasi  of  being  deprived  of  it. 

When  we  consider  the  deep  and  deathlike  oblivion 

.0  which  we  are  cast  while  sleeping,  we  can  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  act  of  resigning  ourselves  to  sleep 
is  one  which  demands  our  most  serioua  reflection 
and  most  anxious  preparation.  When  we  are  about 
to  lie  down  to  sleep,  we  ought  to  consider  that  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  rise  up  no  more  in  mortal  conscious- 
The  temporary  oblivion  of  sleep  may  be  the 
passage  to  the  silence  and  corruption  of  the  grave- 
For  a  change  so  possible,  nay,  so  probable,  and  a 
change  so  awfully  important,  we  ought  to  prepare 
ourselves  every  night  ere  Ve  lie  down  to  rest.  We 
may  wake  again,  indeed,  but  we  may  not.  The 
event  is  not  in  our  own  power  or  within  our  own 
powers  of  calculation.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  ha 
prepared  for  the  worst.  We  ought  to  lie  down  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  as  though  we  were  certain  that, 

resigning  ouraelvea  to  the  soothing  and  stealthy 
embraces  of  sleep,  we  were  for  ever  giving  up  our 
mortal  existence. 

is  not,  surely,  too  much  for  us  to  feel  grateful 
for  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  to 

'  anxious  about  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
perform?     This,  gratitude  and  this  anxiety  we 
woidd  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our 
readers.  

Fbequkntly  ask  yourself  what  you  have  done. 
why  yov  have  done  it,  and  how  you  have  done  it. 
This  will  teach  you  to  inspeci;  first,  your  acuons  ; 
second,  your  motives ;  and  third,  the  manner  in  which 
yo\i  discharge  yotnr  du^. 


The  moral  universe  is  governed  by  love  and  fear, 
but  we  should  fe"  Ood  through  love — not  love  him 
throt^h  fear. 
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THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  when  a  bush,  burning 
but  uDconaumeil,  appeared  to  Moses  at  the  back  of 
Horeb,  *'  the  mouniain  ol  God,"  he  heard  the  follow- 
ing words — "  Put  off  ihy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  tliou  Blandest  is  holy  ground."  The 
vast  circumference  around,  with  the  overarching 
canopy  of  a  cloudless  sky,  became  at  once  a  temple 
of  worsliip-,  the  level  desert  was  a  pavement  on 
which  ilic  fooisieps  of  a  present  Deiiy  were  impress' 
ed  ;   and  the  splendor  shining  from  afar,  was  ihe  re- 

[lelling  yet  attraciing  glory  of  the  Shekinah,  which 
lereafier  "  dwelt  between  the  cherubim."  A  moment 
before  it  was  a  dreary  solitude — a  moment  aderward 
it  was  a  solitude  and  a  desert  still;  but  astonishing 
as  was  the  outward  appearance  oj*  blazing  light,  the 
moral  perceptions  and  associations  of  the  soul,  roused 
into  action  by  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  rather  than  any 
merely  external  vision,  converted  the  whole  scene 
into  the  tnagnilicent  antec^hber  of  heaven,  and 
spread  a  celestial  hue  over  all  creation. 

It  is  even  thus,  ihai  the  more  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions of  the  new  testament  economy  invest  with  ma- 
jesty the  meanest  places,  and  impart  surpassing  in- 
terest to  the  aimplest  exercises  of  duty  and  religion. 
The  mind  is  conscious,  through  faith,  of  a  miracle 
of  grace  and  mercy  analogous  to  that  which  the  il- 
lustrious Hebrew  witnessed,  and  which  by  its  hal- 
lowed associations  transforms  the  wilderness  of  time 
into  the  glorious  abode  of  "  the  lofty  One  who  in- 
babiteth  eternity. "  The  invisible  is  rendered  visible; 
the  shadowings  of  great  conceptions  become  reali- 
ties; and  that  which  is  infinite  and  eternal  is  brought, 
as  it  were,  within  the  precincts  of  a  finite  mind. 

This  idea,  susceptible  of  illustration  by  many  of 
the  observances  of  religion,  is  more  especially  rea- 
lized in  the  administration  of  what'is  called  by  way 
of  distinction,  the  lax/  Supper.  He  who  has  not  felt, 
in  participating  its  simple  elements,  the  sadness  of 


sorrow  sweetly  commingling  with  the  joys  of  pardon ; 
he  whose  spirit  has  not  been  humbled  by  remem- 
brances of  sin,  while  it  has  been  refreshed  and  ani- 
mated by  thoughts  of  redeeming  love  ;  he  who  has 
not  risen  above  the  sphere  of  mortal  passions  and  hu- 
man pleasures,  and  enjoyed  the  conscious  elevations 
of  a  sanctified  heart,  even  amid  its  self-abasements 
and  mortifications,  till  it  was  plain  that  "the  taber- 
nacle of  God  was  with  men," — has  never  yet  kept 
the  supper  of  the  Lord. 

The  place  of  its  original  institution  suggests  a  sub- 
ject of  useful  reflection ;  it  waa  in  "  a  large  upper 
room"  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of  a  man  to  whom 
the  Savior  had  commissioned  his  disciples  to  go  and 
make  the  needful  preparations  for  the  psssover.  It 
is  not  places  that  ennoble  acts,  but  acts  that  ennoble 
places.  Lucian  sarcastically  remarks  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  in  entering  one  of  their  temples  you  would 
behold  a  prodigious  magnificence  of  architecture, 
and  in  consequence  have  the  mind  excited  to  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  object  of  worship,  when, 
lo,  at  the  end  of  the  splendid  edifice,  an  ape  would 
be  seen  to  invite  your  adorations !  But  whatever  may 
be  our  ideas  of  heathenism,  there  must  be  something 
ineffably  worse  than  ridiculous  to  the  omniscient  ob- 
server, in  the  grandeur  and  decorations  of  edifices 
consecrated  to  religion,  as  associated  with  the  mean 
and  sinful  passions  which  too  often  intermingle  with 
the  formalities  of  Christian  worship,  hot  imagina- 
tion portray  the  "upper  room"  of  the  primitive  sacra- 
ment, and  jee  if  it  do  not  excel  in  glory  all  that  the 
pomp  of  art  could  invent  for  adnrning,  by  its  beautiful 
accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  that  transaction 
which  the  Evangelists  ri^rd.  There  were  no  marble 
pillars  supporting  the  golhic  arch  and  fretted  roofi 
no  altar-piece  of  elaborate  workmanship  with  a  sculp- 
tured or  pictured  back-ground  to  allure  the  sight ;  no 
gHudy-colored  window  to  intercept  and  modify  the 
light,  to  aid  the  effect  of  aorabre  shadows  upon  the 
senses ;    no   dcep-loned   organ   pealing   i 
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melody  along  the  aisles,  and  echoing  from  the  lofty 
building ;  no  costly  vestments  to  impose  upon  the 
eye,  and  attract  the  reverential  gaze  of  spectatOTs  tow- 
ud  mitred  and  ennined  sdministrators  )  but  there 
were  feeling,  aolemnity,  purity,  peBc»!  It  was  the 
"  guest  chamber,"  befitting  the  "  man  of  sorrows*' 
with  his  disciples,  harmonizing  with  the  moral  great- 
ness that  chose  for  its  birthplace  the  manger  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  held  ita  hallowed  festivity  at  an  upper 
room  in  Jerusalem. 

The  timf  of  this  commemorative  feaat  enhances  the 
inlereat  of  it.  "  In  the  evening  he  cometh  with  the 
twelve."  From  the  coorae  of  nature,  as  well  as  from 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  ia  common  for  all  per- 
sons to  be  conscious  of  the  tranquillizing  influence  of 
this  cloaing  portion  of  the  day.  It  is  favorable  to 
meditalion  and  supplies  it  with  ample  materials.  It 
is  the  hour  for  mental  lepoae,  and  peculiarly  suited 
to  concentrated  and  pious  thought,  to  solemn  and 
sacred  purposes.  It  is  then  that  transactions  which 
have  the  stamp  of  heaven  and  eternity  upon  them 
seem  peculiarly  appropriate  ;  for  as  the  approaching 
shadows  spread  their  mistiness  and  obscurity  around, 
the  future  seems  to  be  absorbing  the  present,  and 
time  appears  to  be  passing  the  boundary  line  of  the 
visible  and  the  temporary,  and  stepping  into  the  in- 
visible and  eternal. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  hour  itself  of  this  memo- 
rable evening,  aa  its  associate  circumstances,  that 
renders  it  an  solemn  and  awful.  It  was  a  night  of 
crime  ;  "the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed;" 
and  the  treachery  which  opened  the  path  to  the  Re- 
deemer's crucilixion  was  not  perpetrated  by  a  foe 
who  had  tracked  his  sieps,  and  watched  his  privacy, 
but  by  an  avowed  friend — a  disciple,  an  intimate,  a 
confidential  officer  of  his  little  household— by  Judas 
Xacariot !  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  light  of  his 
countenance  beamed  with  inexpressible  benignity 
Upon  the  circle  of  his  chosen  ones,  and  ihey  were 
sharing  the  last  supper,  anil  participating  the  tokens 
of  his  love,  the  dark  eye  of  the  irajior  scowled  upon 
the  Son  of  man,  as  Satan  "  looked  askance"  into  the 
paradise  whose  happy  tenants  he  planned  to  destroy; 
and  his  darker  soul,  having  "  covenanted"  with  the 
chief  priests  for  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  was  car- 
rying ihe  plot  to  its  awful  consummation.  Thus 
were  heaven's  love  and  hell's  malignity  seen  in  sur- 
prising contrast,  tvhile  the  "  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge"  of  God  counterworked  myaleriously 
the  efforts  of  the  "  wicked  hands"  that  slew  the 
"  holy  one  and  the  just." 

The  party  convened  on  this  occasion,  and  the  mit- 
versation  that  ensued,  etamp  it  with  a  peculiar  and 
impressive  character.  Were  we  to  fancy  a  festive 
,  board  surrounded  with  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and 
emblazoned  with  the  insignia  of  their  exSlted  rank, 
discussing  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  determining,  so 
far  as  they  could  determine,  the  temporal  destinies  of 
mankind, — how  intense  wofild  be  the  feeling  with 
which  we  should  read  the  record  of  such  a  conven- 
tion !  With  what  curiosity  would  every  word  be 
marked,  and  with  what  emotions  would  every  pro- 
ceeding be  traced  upon  the  historic  pagel  But  this 
meeting  in  the  "  upper  room"  of  the  holy  city  is  in- 


finitely more  worthy  of  record  and  celebration,  and 
were  we  not  "  carnally  minded,"  must  be  regarded 
by  all  generations  with  sentiments  of  profounder  in- 
terest. There  sat,  in  all  the  majesty  of  meekness, 
and  in  all  the  glory  of  "  grace  and  truth,"  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God  ;  and  there  were  "  the  twelve," — 
illustrious,  not  in  woridlyrank  and  station,  but  in  the 
"  honor  that  comes  from  God  !"  That  wonderful  life 
was  now  approaching  its  termination,  which  was 
given  a  ransom  for  apostate  millions,  and  which,  in 
its  benevolence  and  ita  revelations  of  truth  and  of 
character,  shone  upon  beclouded  man  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  from  the  upper  heavens ;  but  ere  the 
blessed  Jesus  left  this  happy  group,  and  the  world 
where  he  was  about  to  offer  by  his  death  the  last 
real  atonement  for  sin,  he  made  himself  .eminent- 
ly "known"  to  the  favored  few  in  "breaking  of 
bread."  And  these  were  the  heroes  whom  the  *'  Cap- 
tain of  sali^tion"  had  destined  for  the  moral  conquest 
of  the  world,  and  whose  spirits  he  was  now  refresh- 
ing for  the  conflict  by  his  presence  and  promises. 
The  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  transfiguration,  the  almost  greater  grandeur  of  his 
humility  and  sorrows,  and  subsequently  of  "  decease" 
which  he  "accomplished," and  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  which  he  achieved — were  there  ;  and  they 
were  thus  taught,  first,  to  subdue  themselves,  to  abase 
and  mortify  the  corrupt  passions  of  their  nature,  and 
then  to  subjugate  to  the  yoke  of  Christ  the  rebellious 
children  of  men;  and  with  his  transferred  crown  of 
thorns  on  his  brow,  fighting  the  good  fight,  to  over- 
throw both  human  and  Satannic  usurpations,  and  win 
immortal  empire  for  their  Lord ! 

But  of  the  holy  and  the  happy  number  there  was 
one — and  as  he  partook  of  the  simple  meal,  he  said 
it,  with  peremptory  solemnity,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me."  What  be 
uttered  they  knew  must  be  truth,  however  incon- 
ceivable and  inestplicable ;  and  with  overwhelming 
sensations  of  grief  and  anxiety  they  inquired,  each 
one  for  himself,  "  Lord,  is  it  1 1"  Even  Judas  put 
the  question,  as  if  he  doubted,  or  as  if  his  (reason 
could  be  concealed;  and  while  he  dipped  his  hand 
in  the  dish  with  him,  purposed  to  dip  it  in  bit  blood, 
and  received  the  all-fo^^eing  intimation  of  his  con- 
spiracy and  treason,  "Thou  has  said."  He  thei» 
left  the  assembly — and  let  him  go,  and  betray  the  in- 
nocent one,  and  suffer  the  curse  of  his  crime  t — we 
will  turn  from  the  fiendish  spectacle,  and  listen  to 
of  the  divine  sufferer.  .  it  needs  no 
■let  it  stand  in  the  perfect  narrative  of  the 
inspired  historian,  in  the  reminiscences  to  which  it 
invitee  each  humble  disciple,  and  in  the  gracious 
promise  of  the  heavenly  sacrament  which  it  includes. 
"And  aa  they  were  eating,  Jesus  look  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples, 
and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  And  he  look 
the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  say- 
ing, Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not 
drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that 
day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's 
kingdom." 
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RSHARKS    ON    THE    CBLEBKATED    ENORAVINS  OP 

THE  LiST  Sdpper. — It  is  neceBBary  to  observe  that 
our  engraving  has  no  reference  to  the  real  posture 
which  was  customary  at  meals  in  the  time  of  the  Sa- 
-vior,  which  was  reclining.  It  is  merely  introduced 
here  as  a  most  striking  specimen  of  the  painter's  art, 
and  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  every  ChriBtian. 
It  is  believed  nothing  more  acceptable  could  be  given 
— it  call«  to  our  minds  one  of  the  most  afiecting  and 
interesting  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Savior,  and  is 
well  calculated  lo  excite  feelings  of  the  deepest  in- 

The  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  commenced  as  early  as  the 
year  1463.  Much  time  was  consumed  in  its  compo- 
sition, and  it  was  not  finished  in  1497.  This  admi- 
rable effort  of  talent  haa  been  preserved  by  many 
ancient  copies  of  great  merit. 

The  moment  of  time  chosen  by  the  artist,  will  be 
recollected,  ia  that  in  which  the  Savior  declared  "one 
of  jou  shall  betray  me."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
looking  on  the  engraving,  the  figure  on  the  extreme 
right  is  that  of  Bartholomew,  rising  from  his  seat 
and  eagerly  stretching  forward,  to  hear  again  from 
the  Savior  himself,  the  words  that  have  filled  them 
all  with  such  horror.  Next  to  him  aits  James  the 
less,  supposed,  from  an  allusion  in  St.  Paul,  to  have 
been  a  cousin  of  Christ,  to  whom  he  is  therefore  rep- 
resented as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance.  He  is 
reaching  over  to  Peter,  desiring  him  lo  ask  John,  who 
■its  i»xt  to  the  Savior,  who  ia  the  traitor!  After 
James,  Andrew  is  placed  with  &  countenance  ex- 
pressing astonishment  and  all  but  doubt,  that  such 
treason  should  exist.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
mildness,  the  family  likeness  between  himself  and 
his  brother  Peter  is  fully  marked.  Peter  follows 
next.  He  has  crowded  behind  Judas  toward  John, 
to  make  the  inquiry  suggested  by  James.  The 
movement  given  him,  distinguishes  the  impetuosity 
of  his  character.  Every  limb  in  his  figure  and  coun- 
tenance is  full  of  his  boldness  and  decision.  We  in- 
stantly recognise  the  man,  who,  a  few  hours  after- 
ward, cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant. 
Peter's  movement  and  his  own  embarrassment,  have 
pressed  Judas  forward  on  the  table,  so  that  Leonardo 
has  preserved  the  exact  force  of  Luke's  account  of 
Christ's  subsequent  words,  "  The  hand  of  him  that 
helrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table."  It  has  been 
often  said  that  in  the  person  of  Judas  the  painter  has 
preserved  a  dark  and  savage  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  thrown  more  into  the  above  than  any 
other  in  the  piece,  and  can  not  be  mistaken ;  nor 
should  the  tittle  circumstance  of  his  having,  through 
his  embarrassment,  upset  the  salt,  be  overlooked, 
since  in  Leonardo's  time  this  was  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  omen  of  evil.  To  make  -the  effect  still 
stronger  by  contrast,  the  head  of  John  follows  next, 
completing  the  group  of  three,  including  Peter.  In 
his  countenance  we  have  only  unmingled  grief.  He 
does  not  ^eem  to  have  power  left  even  to  fulfil  Peter's 
rei^ueat,  though  he  leana  toward  him  with  the  great- 
eat  attention,  while  Peter's  decided  finger  rests  on  his 
bosom,  pointing  him  to  the  Savior  for  an  answer  to 
the  question  he  had  asked.     The  principal  has  thus 


a  wider  and  more  free  space  lefl.  There  ia  no  need 
of  describing  it.  lis  devoted  purity  and  unmoved 
dignity,  which  is  hardly  changed  by  the  touch  of 
pity  passing  over  it,  forma  an  inimitable  contrast  with 
the  heart-rending  passions  exhibited  in  the  other 
countenances.  In  the  middle  of  his  head  is  a  seam, 
or  a  partition  of  his  hair,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Nazarenos  (people  of  Nazareth),  his  bair  plain  to  his 
ears,  whence  downward  it  ia  somewhat  more  curling 
and  waving  about  his  shoulders.  His  forehead,  plain 
and  delicate ;  his  face,  without  spot  or  wrinkle  ;  his 
nose  and  mouth  exactl]^  formed;  his  beard  thick; 
his  look  innocent;  his  eyesigray,  clear,  and  quick; 
a  man  of  singular  beauty,  surpassing  the  children  of 
men.  The  next  sitting  figure  is  James  the  greater, 
who  being  with  John  and  Thomas  the  chosen  friends 
of  Jesua,  and  with  him  during  his  transfiguration  in 
the  garden,  is  rightly  placed  here,  with  them  next 
his  person.  Thomas  is  the  one  pressing  forward  to 
Jesus  behind  James,  and  holding  up  his  finger  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  and  this  too,  is  suitable  to  his 
character,  since  he  was,  after  Peter,  the  boldest  and 
most  decided  of  the  disciples,  and  the  most  prompt 
and  sudden  in  his  movements.  Next  to  him  is  Philip, 
a  Nazarite  (i.  e.  a  sect  who  abatain  from  wine,  and 
wear  their  heads  shaved),  again  exposing  his  bosom 
in  leaiimony  of  hia  innocence  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  Matthew,  eagerly  pointing  back  to  the  Savior, 
is  repealing  to  Tbaddeus,  who  caste  an  eye  of  sus- 
picion toward  Judas,  and  to  Simon,  who  seems  full 
of  incredulous  astonishmoqt  at  the  words  of  Jeeus, 
-which,  from  their  earnestness,  they  hsd  distinctly 


Cultivation  or  the  Cranberry. — Few  things 
are  more  easily  grown  than  the  cranberry,  and  the 
cultivation  is  very  simple.  Nothing  more  seems  ne- 
cessary to  Buccess  than  bog  or  peat  earth ;  if  the 
bogs  are  sandy,  so  much  the  better,  but  too  much  wet 
IS  fatal  to  Ibe  hopes  of  an  abundant  crop.  On  the 
sandy  coasts  of  Massachueetts,  where  wet  bogs  or 
meadows  abound,  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  ia 
increasing,  and  pieces  of  ground,  hitherto  of  no  value, 
now  yield  handsome  incomes.  It  is  found  they  grow 
well  on  these  sandy  bogs  after  draining,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ia  stated  to  he  the  method  pursued  by  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Barnstable,  who  haa  for  some  time  produced 
them  in  large  quantiiiea : 

"  If  the  bogs  aro  covered  with  brush  it  is  removed, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  rushes,  as  the 
strong  roota  of  the  cranberry  aoon  overpower  them. 
It  would  be  well,  if  previous  to  planting,  the  ground 
could  he  ploughed ;  but  Captain  Halt  usually  spreads 
on  beach  sand,  and  digs  holes  four  feet  asunder  each 
way,  the  same  as  for  com ;  the  holes  are  however 
deeper-  Irjto  these  holes  soda  of  crantierry  roots  are 
planted,  and  in  the  apace  of  three  years  the  whole 
ground  is  covered." 

Mr.  Kenrick  remarks,  that  "  although  a  moist  soil 
ia  beat  auited  to  the  plant,  yet,  with  a  suitable  mixture 
of  bog  earth,  it  will  flourish,  producing  abundant 
crops,  even  in  any  dry  soil." 
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It  is  a  necessary  cons^queDce  of  the  

exisiing  between  different  branches  of  manufacture, 
that  no  one  of  them  can  receive  any  notable  increase 

■  or  advancement  withuut  benefiting  many  of  the 
others.  Thus,  the  spur  whicli  was  gfren  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  jiopular  reading  by  the  establish- 
ment of  works  issued  at -a  small  price,  and  many  of 
them  illustrated  by  wood-engravings,  has  been  the 
means  of  iudiicitig  changes  and  eliciting  improve- 
ments in  nearly  all  the  arts  connected  with  publish- 
ing ; — wood -engraving,  paper-making,  printing,  book- 
binding— all  have  been  atfected  by  a  moviDg-power 
which  at  first  sight  might  appear  a  trivial  one. 

Thtf  mechariical  and  social  economy  of  a  large 
bookbinding  cstalilishment  at  the  present  day  are  of 

.  much  interest.  Each  department  is  in  general  ap- 
propriated to  one  class  of  operations,  being  under  the 
Buperiiitejidance  ol'  a  foreman. 

The  pri[]cipal  warehouse  ia  where  the  operations 
are  condiicioil  for  binding  books  in  cloth  boards,  the 
most  prevutcnt  atjle  ut  the  present  day.  In  one  pan 
of  ihis  room  f<;i!iales  are  engaged  in  folding  the 
aheeta,  galhtring  ibem  into  groups,  sewing  them  into 

'  the  form  of  a  l>f)uk,  &f.;  while  in  other  parts  are 
men  pursniiig  iliii  subsfquent  operations  of  glueing, 
pasting,  ciiitiiig.  hammering,  pressing,  &c.,  by  which 
the  book  is  brought  to  a  linished  state.  This  is  a 
very  busy  scene,  and  one  presenting  much  variety, 
from  the  distinct  nature  of  llie"  processes  carried  on. 
In  many  branches  of  manufacture  it  is  found  con- 
venient to  locate  tlie  workmen  according  to  the  kind 
of  labor  required  ;  but  in  bookbinding  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  found  desirable  to  classify  with  respect 
rather  to  the  siylc  in  which  the  book  is  to  Le  bound, 


than  to  the  nature  of  each  individual  process.  Hence 
nearly  all  the  workpeople  required  for  binding  an  ex- 
tensive order  of  books  in  boards  are  here  congregated 
on  one  floor.  The  folding- tables  for  the  folders,  the 
sewing  frames  for  the  sewers,  and  the  various  benches 
and  presses  for  the  workmen,  are  the  scenes  of  many 
remarkable  and  ingenious  processes,  of  which  we 
■shall  speak  more  hereafter. 

Most  readers  are  perhaps  aware  that  books  bound 
in  "  sheep"  are  less  expensive  than  those  bound  in. 
"  calf ;"  the  leather  itself  is  less  costly,  and  the  gene- 
ral style  of  workmanship  less  elegant.  Hence  work- 
men who  are  accustomed  to  one  sort  of  binding  are 
generally  employed  upon  that  kind ;  and  hence  the 
preparation  of  loan-bound  books  in  a  workshop  dif- 
ferent both  from  tliat  above  described  and  from  that 
devoted  to  more  elegant  work.  The  large  room  rep- 
resented by  our  frontispiece,  exhibits  females  in  one 
depaitinent  forwarding  the  earlier  operations,  and 
men  in  another  department  finishing  the  volumes. 

Among  several  indications  of  a  well-arranged  fac- 
tory, we  noticed  one  which  is  always  pleasing  wher- 
ever observed.  Manr  of  the  superintendents  and 
workpeojde  appear  to  have  been  old  standards,  to 
have  grown  old  wilh  the  growth  of  the  factory,  and 
to  have  shared  with  the  proprietors  the  progress  and 
fluctuation  to  which  all  manufactures  are  subject. 
This  is  a  feature  which  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  reference  to  large  factories,  and 
is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  both  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  we  may  term  tlio 
factory-economy  of  the  establishment,  let  us  next  en- 
deavor to  follow  the  routine  of  processes,  so  far  as  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  how  a  book  is  built  up 
after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  printer.     We  shall 
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for  thia  purpose  classify  the  varions  operations  in  tlirea 
groups,  according  aa  they  relate — 1,  to  making-up  a 
book ;  2,  to  covering  a  book )  and  3,  to  decorating  a 
book.  A  bookbinder  would  probably  object  to 
mode  of  claaaificatioa  ;  but  we  think  it  will  meei 
wants  of  the  reader  better  than  a  more  techoiciil 
mode  of  arrangement. 

1.  Making-up  a  book.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  reflect  that  a  book  is  printed  in  large  sheets  that 
these  sheets  must  be  separately  folded  and  then  con- 
nected together,  before  they  can  assume  the  form  of 
a  book.  Each  sheet  has  at  the  bottom  of  the  lirsl 
page  a  letter,  figure,  or  other  symbol,  called  a  "  sig~ 
nature,"  intended  to  assist  in  arranging  sheets  pro- 
perly in  the  volume. 

The  printer  sends  the  sheets  to  the  binder  (we  are 
speaking  of  bookbinding  on  a  large  scale)  in  large 
heaps  or  groups,  arranged  in  one  of  two  forms  ;  either 
many  copies  of  one  sheet,  of  ten  or  twelve  succes 
sheets  of  one  volume,  form  the  group ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  heap  is  called  a, gathering, or  quire;  but  wc 
will  suppose  the  former  to  be  the  case,  as  it  will  en- 
able us  to  speak  of  the  galherera.  The  heap  of  sheets 
f lasses  to  the  hands  of  ihe  folders,  who  are,  we  be- 
ieve,  almost  invariably  females.  Each  folder  sits 
before  a  flat  table  or  bench,  on  which  she  spreads 
out  the  sheets  in  succession.  In  her  right  hand  she 
hold  a  small  ivory  or  bone  folding-kuife,  with  which 
she  flattens  the  foldings  of  the  sheet.  Every  suc- 
cessive sheet  of  ibe  group  is  folded  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  that  wbach  preceded  it,  so  that  ud  par- 
ticular skill  is  required  in  adapting  the  various  sheets 
one  to  another  ;  but  the  folding  is  nevertheless  a  pro- 
cess requiring  much  accuracy,  especially  in  the  finer 
kinds  of  binding,  as  the  sheet  is  folded  so  aa  to  make 
the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  print  range,  wLihour 
reference  to  tlie  edge  of  the  paper.  The  sheet  ia 
placed  with  the  signature  toward  the  left  hsnd  of  the 
folder,  on  the  under  surface ;  and  the  foldings  are 
more  or  less  numerous  according  as  the  book  ia  folio, 
quarto,  octavo,  I2mo,  I8mo,  24mo,  33mo,  &c., 
terms  which  relate  to  the  number  of  printed  pages  in 

Supposing  a  group  of  signature  A  to  be  thus  folded, 
another  of  signature  B,  and  others,  tA  the  extent  re- 
quired for  the  volume,  these  will  have  to  be  "  gather- 
ed" into  volumes  at  Ike  next  process.  This  ga^ering 
is  simply  breaking  up  the  groups  hitherto  existing, 
and  rearranging  the  same  sheets  in  the  order  neces- 
sary for  the  volume.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  having 
twenty  copies  of  one  sheet,  such  aa  that  with  the 
signature  A,  one  of  A  is  taken,  then  one  (tf  B,  then 
one  of  C,  and  so  one,  until  there  are  as  many  groups 
as  volumes,  and  each  group  containing  the  sheets  for 
one  volume. 

The  "  collater"  now  takes  the  group  of  sheets  in 
hand  and  examines  them  to  see  that  they  occur  in 
proper  order,  that  no  duplicates  occur,  that  no  sheet 
IS  wanting,  that  the  folding  is  correct,  &c.  This  is 
^  process  in  which  much  experlness  is  shown.  The 
group  is  bent  at  one  comer,  and  the  sheets  allowed 
to  spring  back  successively,  leaving  to  the  eye  just 
sufficient  time  to  catch  the  signature  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  each.  If  these  signatures  occur 
2G 


regnlarly,  according  to  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  or 
thefgures  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  or  any  prescribed  combina- 
tion of  both,  then  the  arrangement  is  correct;  if  nut, 
any  error  ia  immediately  adjusted. 

When  the  book  of  loose  sheets  has  been  thus  made 
up,  the  sheets  are  beaten  or  pressed,  according  as 
the  work  is  lo  be  "in  boards"  or"bound."  It  is  well 
known  that  a  bound  book  is  more  dense  and  compact 
than  one  in  boards,  and  this  difierence  is  mainly  due 
to  the  process  immediately  preceding  the  sewing. 
Until  recent  times  the  sheets  were  separated  into 
small  groups,  called  "  sections"  or  "  healings."  und 
beaten  wilb  a  heavy  hammer  till  greatly  compressed; 
but  modem  invention  has  marked  out  a  much  mom 
effective  mode  of  proceeding.  The  rolling-press  ia 
a  machine  in  which  two  rollers,  worked  by  hand,  are 
made  to  rotate  nearly  in  contact ;  a  man  places  a 
small  number  of  folded  aheels  between  two  tin  plates, 
and  passes  them  between  the  rollers,  on  the  other 
aide  of  which  they  are  received  by  a  boy,  who  places 
the  pressed  sheets  in  heaps,  and  returns  the  tin  plates 
to  the  man.  Independent  of  the  saving  of  time  and 
of  muscular  exertion,  the  rolling-press  is  found  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  hammer  in  producing  less 
"  aet-olT,"  or  transference  of  ink  from  one  page  to 
another. 

The  sheets  are  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  stand- 
ing-press, and  are  then  again  collated,  to  see  that  no 
disarrangement  has  occurred  ;  any  plates,  too,  which 
may  be  interspersed  among  the  text,  are  now  insert- 
ed. The  setaer  now  sews  the  sheets  to  strings  or 
bands  at  the  back  ;  but  if  the  strings  are  to  be  ren- 
dered invisible,  a  saw-mark  ia  made  for  the  recepi'ion 
of  each.  The  group  of  sheets  is  fixed  tightly  in  a 
press,  with  the  back  edges  uppermoat,  and  a  (ew 
shallow  cuts  are  made  with  a  saw,  at  right  angles 
with  the  length  of  the  book. 

A  sewing-press  consists  of  a  Hal  bed  or  board,  from 
which  rise  two  end-bars,  connected  at  the  lop  by  a 
cross-bar.     Three  or  more  strings,  according  to  the 
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■ize  of  th«  book,  axe  fastened  by  loops  to  the  cross- 
bar,  and  are  tightened  down  by  a  simple  contrivance 
at  the  lower  end.  The  aewer,  sealed  somewhB.t  ob- 
liquely in  front  of  this  machine,  with  her  left  arm 
passing  round  the  left  vertical  bar  (as  se^  in  the  an- 
nexed cul),  proceeds  to  sew  the  various  sheets  to  the 
bands,  her  left  hand  being  behind  the  slringe,  and  her 
right  hand  before.  Each  successive  sheet  is  laid 
flat  on  the  bed  of  the  sewing-press,  with  the  back 
edge  in  contact  with  the  strings,  then  opened  in  the 
middle,  and  fastened  to  the  strings  by  passing  a 
threadedneedle  backward  andforward  through  the  cen- 
tral fold  of  the  sheet ;  each  thread  after  passing  from 
the  inside  to  the  out,  being  made  to  loop  or  twist 
round  one  of  the  strings  before  entering  the  sheet 
again.  As  soon  as  one  sheet  is  fastened  to  all  the 
strings,  another  is  laid  down  on  it,  and  fastened  in  a 
similar  manner.  A  curious  kind  of  stitch  called  a 
"  kettle -Stitch,"  is  made  near  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  book,  as  a  means  of  allowing  the  thread  to  pass 
on  from  one  sheet  to  another.  Nonprofessional  read- 
era  may  be  sorely  puzzled  lo  know  what  "  kettle- 
stitch"  means  ;  but  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  catch"  or  "  ketch" 
stitch,  while  others  refer  it  to  "  chain"  stitch.  Those 
who  would  attempt  to  trace  the  etymology  of  techni- 
cal terms  and  phrases  would  soon  find  themselves  in 
a  sea  of  mystery  both  wide  and  deep.  • 

The  operation  of  sewing  is  conducted  with  great 
rapidity,  since  a  femal|  can  sew  two  or  three  thou- 
sand sheets  a  day.  ^ny  modifications  of  the  pro- 
cess occur,  according  to  the  size  of  the  book  and  the 
style  of  binding.  Thus,  the  number  of  strings  may 
be  from  two  to  five  ;  or  instead  of  strings,  strips  of 
vellumorof  parchment  are  sometimes  used.  In  some 
cases  the  needle  passes  through  eight  thicknesses  of 
paper,  in  others  six,  in  others  four,  in  others  two ; 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sheet,  the  number  of 
pages  in  it,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  pages  are  ar- 
ranged. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  considering 
the  very  limited  number  of  employments  for  females 
in  this  country,  that  there  are  several  departments  of 
bookbinding  within  the  scope  of  their  ability.  The 
greater  pan  of  that  which  has  hitherto  engaged  our 
attention  is  intrusted  to  females  ;  and  in  a  large  book- 
binding establishment  employment  is  thus  afforded  to 
a  considerable  number.  At  Mr.  Walker's  bindery  in 
this  city,  for  instance,  in  busy  seasons,  employment 
is  afforded  to  about  fifty  females,  whose  weekly  earn- 
ings vary  from  $2.50  to  87.50,  in  proportion  to  the 
facilities  they  possess  for  their  respective  duties  j  or 
their  increased  personal  application.  Much  id  this 
department  is  achieved  by  a  judicious  mode  of  sys- 
tematizing, verifying  the  old  adage,  "  work  well 
managed  is  half  done." 

While  speaking  of  making-up  a  book,  we  muat  re- 
mark that  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber  binding  requires 
no  sewing.  The  sheet  is  cut  into  separate  leaves, 
and  these  leaves  are  retained  solely  by  a  cement  of 
caoutchouc  applied  to  their  hinder  edges.  The  leaves 
are  allowed  to  assume  a  round  contour  at  the  back- 
edge  by  placing  them  in  a  kind  of  mould  or  gauge 
shaped  for  the  purpose  ;  they  are  then  rasped,  to  give 
a  slight  roughness  for  retaining  the  caoutchouc  after- 


ward applied.  A  flexibility  is  prodoced  by  this 
kind  (^  binding,  greater  than  can  be  presented  by  « 

sewed  book  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  caoutchouc 
cement  is  so  retentive  as  to  bind  every  single  leaf 
firmly.  This  new' mode  of  binding  was  introduced 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  valuable  for  many  kinds  of 
volumes. 

2.  Covering  a  Book.  We  have  now  made  up  the 
sheets  into  the  form  of  a  book,  and  have  connected 
them  together.  Whether  the  volume  is  in  elegant 
"  calf-extra,"  or  "  Russta-exira,"  or  whether  it  is  a 
roan-bound  school-book,  or  a  "boarded"  book,  the 
sheets  are  brought  together  in  some  such  mode  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  above.  Here  then  we 
shall  commence  the  second  of  the  three  sections  into 
which  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  classify  the  oper- 
ations. The  "  cover"  of  a  book,  in  bookbinders' 
phraseology,  is  the  piece  of  leather  or  of  cloth  which 
envelopes  the  millboard  ;  but  the  reader  of  a  book, 
when  he  speaks  of  its  cover,  gives  the  term  a  much 
more  extensive  application.  We  must  therefore  at 
once  explain  that  the  leather  or  cloth  is  called  the 
cover,  the  slifiening  substance  within  is  the  board, 
and  both  taken  collectively  the  eate. 

When  the  book  is  taken  from  the  sewing-press,  an 
inch  or  two  of  each  string  is  left  hanging  to  it ;  these 
are  afterward  either  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  but  little 
conspicuous,  or  are  employed  for  fastening  the  book 
to  its  case.  The  back  of  the  book— -that  is,  the  as- 
sembled back-edges  of  all  the  sheets — is  glued,  lo 
increase  the  bond  by  which  they  are  held  together. 
When  the  book  has  gone  through  one  or  two  other 
minor  processes,  that  one  succeeds  which  is  perhaps 
as  remarkable  as  anything  displayed  in  bookbinding; 
viz.  rounding  the  back  and  hollowing  the  front.  Most 


Round  bg  tbe  Wk  of  ■  book. 
persons  can  understand  tbe  production  of  a  square 
back  and  edge  to  a  book;  but  the  graceful  convoxitv 
of  the  one  and  concavity  of  the  other,  in  most  book* 
bound  in  the  modem  style,  are  as  curious  in  the  mode 
of  production  as  they  are  pleasing  in  appearance.  In 
the  process  of  "  backing,"  by  which  this  effect  is  pro- 
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(luced,  tho  book  is  laid  on  a  bench,  held  or  preased 
by  the  left  hand  of  the  workman,  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  and  hammered  near  the  back  ed^,  with  such  a 
peculiar  movement  or  ihe  left  hand  as  causes  the 
back  to  become  rounded  while  the  hammering  pro- 
ceeds. The  effect  ia  so  instantaneous  that  a  looker- 
on  scarcely  knows  how  or  when  it  is  produced.  The 
rtate  of  the  back  ia  such  as  to  enable  the  sheets  b> 
yield  to  the  rounding  action  of  the  hammer,  being 
coated  with  glue  not  yet  dried ;  and  the  subsequent 
drying  of  the  glite  retains  the  sheets  permanently  in 
the  position  which  they  thus  acquire. 

It  may  perhaps  have  occurred  to  many  a  reader, 
that,  as  the  board  of  a  book  is  frequently  of  consider- 
able thickness,  it  ia  likely  to  project  beyond  the  back 
and  to  form  a  slitTand  inconvenient  hinge.  This  is 
prevented  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  adopted  at 
the  time  when  the  book  is  "backed."  It  is  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  plank  called  '*  backing-boards," 
the  hinder  edges  of  which  are  placed  precisely  where 
the  two  hinges  of  the  book  are  to  come.  The  book 
with  the  boards  thus  placed,  is  then  squeezed  tighUy 
in  a  press  with  the  back  edge  uppermost ;  and  the 
back  being  thus  again  hammered  in  a  round  form,  a 
portion  of  edge  projects  over  the  boards,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  groove  into  which  the  millboard  may  after- 
ward conveniently  be  adjusted. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  edges  of  the 
book  are  all  this  time  rough  and  uneven ;  but  the 
time  haa.now  come  when  these  edges  must  be  brought 
to  the  level  and  smooth  surface  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  a  book.  There  are  a  few  minor  pro- 
cesses carried  on  about  this  time  ;  but  the  plan  of  our 
article  requires  that  we  should  notice  only  those  of 
most  prominent  importance.  In  former  times  the 
edges  were  cut  in  a  most  clumsy  and  rude  manner  by 
means  of  shears,  one  -blade  being  fixed  to  a  bench, 
and  the  other  being  moved  by  the  right  hand  of  the 
workman  while  his  lefl  hand  held  the  book,  and  thus 
the  leaves  were  cut  a  few  at  a  time.  The  cutting  of 
the  edges  was  partly  effected  by  ibis  method,  and 
partly  by  drawing  the  edge  of  a  aharp  knife  along  the 
leaves,  guided  by  the  edge  of  a  board.  The  "  cut- 
ting press"  of  the  present  day  is  however  a  much 
more  effective  arrangement.  The  book,  afler  being 
properly  adjusted  between  two  boards,  is  screwed  in 
s  press,  with  one  of  the  ends  projecting  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  bench.  The  ends  of  all  the  leaves 
are  then  cut  off  while  in  this  position,  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  a  "  plough,"  the  cutting  edge  of 
which,  in  its  mode  of  action,  is  midway  between  that 
of  a  pointed  knife  and  a  plaae-iron«  The  edges  are 
all  cut  to.  a  perfect  level ;  and  the  book  being  re- 
versed, the  other  end  is  similarly  treated.  But  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  process  is  that 
by  which  the  concave  front  edge  is  brought  to  such 
a  regular  curve.  Most  persons  who  have  thought  of 
the  matter  at  all  may  have  conceived  that,  this  con- 
cavity is  produced  by  scooping  out  a  portion  with  s 
gouge ;  and  indeed  the  circumstaqce  of  the  concavity 
of  the  front  edge  being  just  the  same  in  degree  as 
the  convexity  of  the  back  has  given  rise  to  many 
sage  conjectures  wholly  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
glue  with  which  the  back  of  the  book  had  previously 


been  coated  is  so  far  sofiened  as  to  suffer  the  bands 
and  the  back  edges  of  the  sheets  to  yield  to  pressure; 
and  this  is  followed  by  an  operation  which  makes  a 
stranger  fear  that  the  round  of  the  back  is  destroyed 
for  ever.  Tho  workman  takes  the  book  in  his  hand, 
front  edge  uppermost,  and  strikes  the  back  forcibly 
against  the  bench ;  thus  transforming  the  round  back 
into  a  square  back.  Then,  inserting  two  pieces  of  sheet 
iron  four  inches  by  one,  called  trindles,  between  the 
book  and  the  boards  at  each  end  to  keep  the  sheets 
in  this  position,  he  6xes  the  book  in  the  cutting-press, 
and  cuts  the  front  edge  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  top  and  bottom  ;  thus  making  all  the  edges  per- 
fectly square,  and  all  the  leaves  perfectly  equal  in 
size.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  operation 
then  succeeds ;  for  immediately  on  removitig  the 
trindles  from  the  book,  the  whole  of  the  leaves  spring 
back  to  their  former  position,  that  is,  convex  at  the 
back  edge ;  and  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  curvature  will  make  it  manifest  that,  as  all 
the  leaves  are  made  perfectly  equal  in  the  cutting- 
press,  a  convexity  at  one  edge  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  equal  concavity  at  the  other.  Hence  ia  pro- 
duced the  hollow  or  "  gutter"  of  the  front  edge. 

In  thia,  as  in  other  parts  of  bookbinding,  the  pro- 
cess  is   modified   to    suit  different    circumstances. 
Books  in  boards  are  either  not  cut  at  all  at  the  edges, 
are  only  partially  cut ;   while  bound   books    are 
carefully  cut  at  top,  bottom,  and  front  edges. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  boards,  which 
9  permanently  attached  to  the  books  in  different 
stages  of  its  progress  toward  completion,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  binding.  Millboard,  the  stiff 
substance  of  which  the  sides  of  books  are  formed,  ia 
a  thick  pasteboard  composed  of  many  parallel  lay^s, 
glued  or  pasted  together,  and  pressed  in  a  mill  to 
make  them  dense  and  smooth.  The  sheets  arc  of 
various  sizes  and  thicknesses,  according  to  the  fize 
of  book  for  which  tbey  are  required ;  and  the  book- 
binder sometimes  glues  two  together,  to  produce  a 
board  of  double  thickness.  From  the  large  sheets 
the  smaller  pieces  are  cut  to  form  the  aides  of  the 
books.  In  the  first  place,  a  pattern-piece,  or  size- 
paitem,  is  prepared,  having  the  exact  size  and  form 
of  the  boards  to  be  cut.  The  cutting-machine  is  then 
adjusted  to  these  dimensions,  by  causing  an  edged 
instrument,  analogous  to  a  scissor-blade,  to  work  at  a 
certain  distance  from  a  groove  or  raised  ledge,  against 
which  the  edge  of  the  board  is  placed.  The  actual 
cutting  is  effected  as  here  represented,  on  the  same 
principle  as  by  a  pair  of  shears  ;  but  the  arrangement 
of  tho  machine  enables  the  pieces  to  be  cut  with 
perfect  accuracy,  both  as  to  size  and  to  rectangular 

The  boards  are  cut  by  the  same  machine,  whatever 
may  be  the  department  of  the  factory  where  ihey  are 
o  be  used  ;  but  the  period  of  adjusting  them  to  the 
took  dflpenda  on  circumstances  which  we  may  now 
explain.  If  a  book  is  put  into  "  cloth  boards,"  or  is 
"  bound  in  cloth,"  the  cloth  cover  is  attached  lo  the 
boards  before  the  latter  are  attached  to  the  book  ;  but 
if  the  book  is  "  bound"  or  "  half-bound"  in  leather, 
the  boards  are  first  attached  to  the  book  by  means 
of  the  strings,  and  the  leather  cover  is  paated  on  af- 
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terward.  In  the  one  instance,  the  cloth  ia  cut  from 
the  rolla  to  the  required  size  in  the  cloth- warehouee, 
and  handed  over  to  the  "  cloib-case  maker  ;"  in  the 
other,  the  leather  is  cut  from  the  skins  in  the  leather- 
warehouse,  and  consigned  either  to  the  binders  or  to 
the  embossers. 

A  boarded  book  is  attached  to  its  covers  almost 
entirely  by  the  boards  being  pasted  to  the  blank 
leaves,  or  "  end-papers,"  placed  by  the  binder  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  book.  The  "  cloth  case" 
is  first  prepared  by  pasting  the  cloth  upon  the  boards, 
pldted  BulEciently  wide  apart  to  dlow  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  book  ;  and  the  case,  thus  made,  ia  at- 
tached to  the  book  by  the  back  of  the  book  being 
covered  with  stout  linen  and  afterward  fastened  lo  the 
case ;  the  end-papors  are  then  glued  10  the  boards. 

In  a  bound  book,  however,  the  process  is  different, 
and  more  carefully  conducted.  The  boards  being 
adjusted  to  the  proper  sizes,  the  back  of  the  book 
rounded,  the  edges  cut,  holes  made  through  the  boards 
opposite  to  the  strings,  and  the  strings  of  the  proper 
length,  the  boards  are  fastened  to  the  book  by 
passing  the  ends  of  the  strings  through  the  holes  and 
pasting  them  down.  The  "  hollowneBB"  in  the  backs 
of  some  books  depends  on  a  cause  independent  of 
the  fastening  of  the  bands  ot  strings.  If  we  open  a 
"  hollow -backed"  book,  we  shall  see  that  the  leather 
or  cloth  cover  springs  away  from  the  back  edge  of 
the  sheets  ;  wheraas  other  books  appear  to  have  the 
leather  (irmly  attached  thereto.  This  difference 
arises  simply  from  the  interposition  of  a  doubled 
layer  of  paper  or  cloth  between  the  leather  and  the 
back  of  the  sheets :  this  layer  helps  lo  strengthen 
the  book,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admits  of  the  back 
being  made  close  or  hollow,  according  as  the  two 
layers  of  paper  are  or  are  not  made  to  adhere  to- 
gether. If  we  suppose  a  hollow  cylinder  of  paper 
to  be  pressed  flat,  and  one  side  pasted  to  the  back 
edge  of  the  sheets,  while  the  leather  cover  is  pasted 
to  the  other  side,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  a  "  hollow  back." 


When  a  book,  atuched  to  its  boards  I7  raeana  of 
the  bands,  is  ready  to  receive  the  leather  covering, 
the  leather  is  cut  to  the  required  size,  allowing  about 
half  an  inch  all  round  for  paring  and  turning  in. 
The  edge  is  pared  or  cut  away  obliquely  with  a  keen 
knife,  10  prevent  the  unseemly  projection  which  would 
otherwise  result.  If  it  is  to  receive  any  of  those 
decorations  which  add  so  much  to  the  external  beauty 
of  a  book,  the  imprinting  of  the  devices  ia  done  partly 
before  and  pardy  alier  the  leather  ia  attached  to  the 
book,  as  we  shall  explain  further  on.  But  the  mode 
of  pasting  the  cover  on  the  book  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  leather  ia  laid  smooth  with  the  face 
downward,  and  the  back  surface  well  coated  with 
paste.  The  workman  then  takes  the  book  in  his 
hands,  laying  the  back  evenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
leather,  and  draws  and  smootlu  and  works  the  latter 
until  it  adheres  closely  to  the  back  and  boards  of  the 
book.  This  is  a  process  of  very  great  nicety  ;  for 
not  only  must  the  more  obvious  parta  of  the  surface 
be  closely  covered,  but  the  overlapping  edges,  the 
turn ing-in,  the  comers,  &c.,must  all  be  finished  with 
great  exactness,  or  the  book  will  be  at  once  spoiled. 
It  is  one  of  those  operations,  so  frequent  in  manu- 
factures, wherein  success  depends  on  a  nicety  of 
manipulation,  as  incapable  of  being  deacribed  as  of 
being  imitated  without  long  practice. 

There  is  one  little  appendage  which  we  may  no- 
:e  here, viz.,  the  head-band.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  his  bible  has  a  little  band  or  edging 
of  silk  at  the  top  edge,  where  the  paper  joins  the 
covers.  This  bead-band  is  partly  for  service  and 
partly  for  appearance  ;  it  helps  lo  sustain  the  leathei 
at  the  back  of  the  book  at  the  same  level  aa  the 
boards  ;  and  it  gives  a  neat  finish  where  slight  im- 
perfections might  be  otherwise  visible.  The  better 
kinds  of  head-bands  are  formed  of  little  strips  of 
m  or  pasteboard,  with  colored  silk  twisted  ovei 
and  around  (hem  in  the  process  of  fixing  them  to  the 
book ;  while  the  commoner  kinds  consist  of  a  cord 
inserted  in  a  doubled  piece  of  colored  silk  or  cotton 
cloth.  We  may  also  here  mention  the  "  raised  bands" 
which  are  sometimes  used  for  ornament  in  the  beltei 
kinds  of  books  ;  they  consist  of  little  strips  of  leather 
or  cord  pasted  across  the  back  of  the  book  before  it 
covered,  and  afterward  Stamped  and  gilt  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  volume. 

3.  Decorating  a  Book. — We  have  glanced  through 
a  more  prominent  operations  by  which  the  book  is 
made  to  assume  its  compact,  convenient,  and  durable 
form  )  omitting  mention  of  many  slighter  manipula- 
tions which  would  neither  suit  our  limits  nor  bo  in- 
illigible  to  general  readers.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide  difference  between  a  book  thus  prepared  and  as 
given  in  a  finished  state  from  the  hands  of  the  book- 
binder. The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  cut ;  but  they 
are  while,  neither  colored  nor  gilt :  the  boards  are 
covered  with  cloth  or  with  leather  ;  but  neither  cloth 
nor  leather  is  embossed  or  stamped,  or  gilt  or  let- 
tered. As  these  adornments  are  subsidiary  to  the 
formation  of  the  book  iisalf,  we  have  thought  it  better 
group  them  by  themselves,  whether  they  are  done 
before  or  after  the  cover  is  laid  on  the  book. 

First,  then,  for  the  edges.     The  majority  of  cut- 
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edged  books  are  treated  in  one  of  iwo  wayi — 
spnnkUd  or  gilt;  the  first  being  the  most  general 
method  for  bound  books  ;  and  the  second  for  bibles, 
prayer-booka,  annuals,  and  the  higher  class  of  bound 
books.  The  sprinkling  is  a  Biogular  process,  and 
one  which  difTeta  greatly  from  the  idea  which  many 
have  formed  of  the  matter.  The  edges  of  the  ma- 
jority of  bound  books  present  a  speckled  appearance, 
arising  from  a  colored  liquid  or  paint  being  laid  irreg- 
ularly over  them  ;  and  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
mode  of  producing  the  small  spots.  The  color  is 
laid  on,  not  with  a  brush,  as  in  painting,  but  by  the 
following  contrivance  :  A  set  of  books,  to  be  sprin- 
kled of  one  color,  are  ranged  side  by  side  on  abench, 
in  a  recess  shielded  from  other  parts  of  the  factory. 
A  color  is  mixed  up,  of  umber,  Venetian  red,  or  any 
other  cheap  pigment,  with  water  and  paste  or  size  ; 
into  this  (he  workman  dips  a  large  brush,  and  then 
strikes  the  handle  or  root  of  the  brush  against  a  stick 
held  in  the  other  hand  at  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  books  :  the  action  is  so  governed  as  to 
cause  a  shower  of  spots  to  fall  on  the  edges  of  the 
books  i  which  spots  are  not  so  thickly  congregated 
aa  to  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  ate  yet  such  as  to 
have  an  equable  appearance  when  finished.  The 
mode  of  handling  the  brush  is  obviously  the  point  on 
which  the  success  of  the  process  hinges.  Some 
books  have  the  edges  marbled,  instead  of  sprinkled ; 
this  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  observed  in 
making  ntarbkd^aper,  and  is  the  work  of  a  separate 
class  of  men. 

The  operation  of  gilding  the  edges  of  books  is  one 
which  illuatratea  in  a  striking  manner  the  dense  and 
compact  form  into  which  the  leaves  of  a  book  are 
brought  by  pressing  and  binding.  The  edge  of  a 
well-bound  bible  presents  a  fine,  smooth,  glossy,  and 
brilliant  surface,  so  equable  and  uniform  as  to  render 
the  distinct  leaves  almost  invisible  ;  yet  these  leaves 
can  be  patted  as  easily  as  if  their  edges  were  not 
gilt,  and  each  edge  presents  its  fine  and  delicately- 
marked  line  of  gold.  Were  not  the  leaves  pressed 
together  as  compactly  as  a  mass  of  wood,  this  effect 
could  not  be  produced. 

There  iainihe  processof  gilding  edges,  as  well  as 
that  of  culling  them,  a  necessity  that  the  front  and 
back  of  the  book  should  be  brought  perfectly  square 
before  the  operation.  The  leaf-gold  could  not  be 
bent  into  the  curvature  of  the  "  gutter"  if  this  were 
not  temporarily  mode  flat ;  the  book  is  therefore 
brought  to  the  required  form  (while  the  case  or  cover 
is  yet  in  an  unfinished  slate),  held  tightly  in  a  press, 
and  the  edges  scraped  Gmooth  with  a  straight-edged 
piece  of  steel,  to  remove  all  asperities  left  by  the 
cutting- plough.  The  edge  is  then  coated  with  a  liquid 
composition  of  red  chalk  and  water ;  and,  while  this 
is  setting  or  partially  drying,  the  gilding-totds  are 
being  prepare  The  leaf-gold  is  blown  out  from  the 
book  in  which  it  is  sold  by  the  goldbeater,  upon  a 
cushion  covered  with  leather,  where  it  is  placed  out 
smooth  by  the  aid  of  a  knife.  Each  leaf  ia  then  cut 
up  into  two  or  more  pieces,  according  to  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  book  whose  edge  is  to  be  gilt.  On 
tlie  work-bench  ia  a  cup  containing  white  of  egg 
beaten  up  with  wBier,  a  little  of  wUch  is  laid,  by 


means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  on  the  still  damp  sur- 
face of  chalk  and  water.  The  gold  is  then  taken  up, 
piece  after  piece,  by  a  flat  camel-hair  brush,  and  laid 
on  the  book-edge.  This  ia  done  to  all  the  threo 
edges  in  succession  ;  the  book  being  turned  round  in 
the  press  to  bring  the  successive  edges  uppermost. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  gold  has 
become  sufficiently  dry  and  set  for  polishing,  a  pro- 
cess which  would  seem  calculated  rather  to  rub  ofT 
every  atom  of  gold  than  to  polish  it.  The  workman 
holds  in  his  two  hands  a  long-handled  burnisher,  at 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  very  smooth  straight- 
edged  piece  of  hard  stone  )  this  he  places  on  the  gilt 
surface,  and,  with  his  left  elbow  resting  on  the  work- 
bench, and  the  handle  of  the  burnisher  resting  on  his 
right  shoulder,  he  rubs  the  gold  with  great  force  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  leaves.  No  gold 
is  rubbed  off,  but  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  polish ;  the  compactness  of  the  leaves  being 
such  as  to  allow  no  chalk-cclor  or  egg  or  gold  to 
penetrate  between  them.  If  the  burnisher  were 
worked  in  the  direction  of  the  leaves,  the  polish 
would  not  1^  BO  high.  The  boards  of  the  book  are 
during  these  processes  turned  back  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  when  the  gilding  is  completed,  paper  ia 
wrapped  roimd  the  gilt  edges  to  prevent  the  gold 
from  being  soiled  in  the  subsequent  finishing  of  the 

The  covers  of  books  are  decorated  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  the  edges.  Roan-bound  school- 
books  are  sometimes  "  marbled"  outside  ;  a  process 
wliich  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sprinkling  of 
the  edges.  A  liquid  composition  of  copperas,  potash, 
water,  and  any  common  coloring  substance,  such  as 
umber,  is  made.  The  books  are  opened,  and  hung 
over  two  bars,  so  that  the  boards  may  be  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  leaves  hang  vertically  downward. 
The  liquid  color  is  then  dashed  on^omewhal  in  the 
way  before  explained,  so  as  to  cover  ihe  back  and 
sides  of  the  book  ;  the  spots  or  splashes  being  larger 
or  smaller,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  brush 
is  handled. 

A  mode  of  improving  the  appearance  of  morocco 
leather  for  the  covers  of  books  is  not  a  little  striking. 
Whoever  compares  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  mo- 
rocco in  a  slipper  or  cheir-cover  with  that  presented 
by  a  well-bound  book,  will  perceive  that  the  former 
has  a  series  of  irregular  lines  or  grooves  :  whereas 
the  latter  has  a  regular  granulated  appearance.  We 
have  now  to  describe  the  simple  contrivance  by 
which  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  morocco  leather 
is  removed.  The  leather  is  first  wetted  and  laid  on 
a  bench.  The  workman  fastens  to  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand,  by  means  of  s  strap  passing  over  the 
hsnd,  a  large  flat  piece  of  cork.  Then  doubling  one 
portion  of  the  leather  over  another,  so  as  to  bring 
two  surfaces  into  contact,  he  sentl^  rubs  the  upper 
fold  of  leather  to  and  fro  with  Uie  piece  of  cork ;  va- 
rying the  extent  and  position  of  the  doubling,  and  the 
direction  of  rubbing,  so  as  to  let  every  part  of  the 
surface  be  rubbed  against  aome  other  part.  The 
efiect  is  very  marked  ;  for  not  only  are  all  the  wriiP 
kles  removed,  but  they  are  replaced  by  a  kind  of 
granulated  surface,  ronsisting  of  a  uniform  series  of 
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minute  raised  spots.  When  Die  leather  has  been  al- 
lowed to  dry,  it  retains  this  lexmre  permanently,  and 
is  then  applied  to  the  covering  of  books. 

The  cotion-cloth  with  which  so  large  a  number  of 
new  books  ere  new  covered  has  an  ornamental  char- 
acter given  to  it  in  three  different  ways,  either  before 
or  after  it  is  applied  to  the  boards  of  the  book.  One 
of  these  is  the  imprinting,  all  over  the  cloth,  of  a 
small  and  uniform  pattern  calculated  to  hide  the  bar- 
renness and  stiff  uniformity  of  the  threads  in  the 
cloth.  If  the  reader  has  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  backs  of  many  cloth-bound  books,  he  will  see 
that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  patterns  thus  given 
10  the  cloth.  This  process,  is  done  by  a  separate 
establishment,  with  the  aid  of  cyHnder  machines, 
having  the  various  patterns  engraved  on  the  rollers, 
which  rotate  in  contact,  through  which  tlie  muslin  is 
passed  to  receive  the  embossed  impression.  By  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance,  a  row  of  small  jeta  of 
gss  is  carried  through  the  interior  of  the  lower  cylin* 
der,  by  which  it  becomes  heated  throughout.  Every 
kind  of  stamping  or  embossing  in  leather  or  cloth  is 
more  effectively  performed  when  aided  by  heat,  and 
it  is  to  afford  this  beat  that  the  gas-jets  ale  employed. 
The  second  machine,  on  the  same  principle,  is  to 
impress  particular  designs  of  which  a  large  quantity 
may  be  required.  The  piece  of  cotion-cloth,  many 
yards  in  length,  is  inserted  between  the  cylinders  by 
ila  extreme  end,  and  is  then,  by  the  action  of  the 
machine,  drawn  regularly  between  them,  receiving 
its  impress  as  it  passes. 

The  embossing-presses  acton  a  different  principli 
The  device  is  in  this  case  engraved  on  a  flat  thick 
plate  of  steel  or  gun-metal,  which  is  stamped  down 
upon  the  leather  or  cloth.  These  are  of  immense 
power  ;  indeed,  one  of  them  exerts  a  pressure  of 
less  than  ffiy  tuns.  The  mode  of  using  is  simply 
thus  :  The  cover,or  the  case  for  a  book  is  laid  fli 
a  tablet  or  bed  heated  with  gas  from  beneath,  or  else  on 
a  counter-die  similar  to  that  by  which  it  is  to  be 

firessed.  The  engraved  plate  (which  is  in  "  intag 
ike  a  seal,  but  not  so  deep)  is  fixed  to  the  press  with 
its  face  downward,  and,  by  steam  applied  to  a  crank, 
it  is  brought  down  upon  the  cover  with  such  force  a: 
to  impart  its  device  to  the  leather  or  cloth,  the  devici 
being  of  course  raised,  or  in  bas-relief,  like  a  "  cameo.' 
There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  embossing  ii 
done  to  the  leather  or  cloth  before,  and  in  others  a/ler 
the  cover  is  pasted  to  the  boards  ;  but  the  actio 
the  machines  and  the  nature  of  the  device  are 
same  in  either  case.  The  largo  embossing-press 
here  represented,  with  its  powerful  fly-wheels  and 


togle-joint,  the  ingenious  arrangement  for  heating  the 
lower  bed,  is  perhaps  the  most  note-worthy  machine 
the  factory. 

When  we  compare  a  cloth-bound  book, or  the  cheap 
embossed-roan  bibles  now  so  much  used,  with  an 
legant  morocco*  or  russia-bound  book,  we  see  that 
the  ornamental  devices  are  raised  above  the  common 
surface  in  (he  former  case,  and  levelled  below  it  in 
the  latter.  Hence  a  very  different  system  of  work- 
ing is  required.  The  name  of  blocking  is  given  to 
the  operation  whereby  the  depressed  device  is  given. 
This  is  either  effected  by  a  number  of  punches  and 
other  small  tools  used  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  a 
small  blocking-press.  In  the  "  extra-finishing"  shop, 
.  name  given  to  ihe  shop  where  the  higher  class 
if  books  receive  their  ornamental  devices,  are  sev- 
iral  tripods  or  standing  frames,  which  act  as  gas- 
toves.  A  jet  of  gas  is  so  placed  as  to  heat  a  central 
compartment,  into  or  against  which  the  tools  are 
placed,  whether  for  lettering  or  ornamenting,  where- 
by the  blocking,  or  rather  "tooling,"  is  effected, 
etimes  the  depressed  device  is  not  coated  with 
gold,  in  which  case  it  is  called  "  blind-tooling ;"  in 
others,  gold  is  laid  on  the  book,  and  then  stamped 
down  with  the  heated  tool.  The  workman  has  a 
vast  number  of  tools,  such  as  rounds, squares,  points, 
scrolls,  diamonds,  lines,  letters,  &c.,  the  combination 
of  which,  according  to  the  taste  which  he  is  enabled 
u>  display,  produces  a  pattern.  The  book  is  laid  on 
a  bench,  with  its  back  or  sides  uppermost,  according 
10  the  part  under  operation,  and  the  workman  presses 
the  heated  tools  down  on  the  level  surface,  leaving  a 
device  which  is  at  once  depressed  and  polished.  In 
large  or  elaborate  devices,  he  has  a  paper  pattern  for 
his  guidance. 

When  the  device  is  to  be  a  gilt  one,  the  leather 
requires  certain  preparatory  processes  to  fit  it  to  re- 
lain  the  gold.  It  is  first  coated  with  size,  then  two 
or  three  limes  with  while  of  egg,  and  lastly  slightly 
touched  with  a  piece  of  oiled  cotton  at  the  time  the 
guld  is  laid  on.  The  gold  is  laid  on  in  slips  of 
greater  or  lesser  size,  according  to  the  pattern  ;  and 
the  heated  tools  are  immediately  impressed  on  it, 
whereby  the  gold  is  made  to  adhere  permanently  tn 
the  leather.  The  loose  or  superfluous  gold  is  then 
wiped  off  with  a  rag — which  rag,  we  may  remark, 
becomes  an  article  of  no  small  value  in  the  course 
of  time. 

All  that  we  have  here  said  of  ornamental  devices 
applies  equally  lo  the  lettering  of  a  book.  Where, 
however,  it  may  be  done  conveniently,  the  punches 
or  small  devices,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  handles 
and  used  singly,  are  fixed,  by  means  of  glue  and 
cloth,  tn  a  metallic  plate,  and  thus  impressed  on  the 
book  at  one  blow  by  a  press.  This  is  then  called 
"blocking."  In  ihe  "  bio  eking- shop"  are  drawers 
and  boxes  filled  with  various  small  devices  in  brass, 
which  the  workman  combines  according  to  his  taste, 
and  fixes  lo  a  flat  block  or  plate.  The  plate  is  at- 
tached to  the  upper  bed  of  a  press,  heated  by  means 
of  gas  within  ;  and  the  case  of  the  book  being  intro- 
duced beneath,  the  block  is  let  down  on  it,  and  im- 
prints the  device,  whether  it  be  gilt  or  "blind." 
Where  a  fillet,  or  line,  or  running  sprig  forma  part  of 
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the  OTOunent  on  the  back,  aides,  or  edge  of  ft  book, 
it  is  frequently  done  by  a  wheel  or  "  roll"  in  the 
manner  here  represented.  The  edge  or  periphery 
of  the  wheel  has  the  device  in  rehef,  and  tbia,  being 
wheeled  along  carefully  over  the  surface  of  the  book^ 
leaves  a  corresponding  depression. 


"  Eitim-Fini>her"  >t  work. 

Such  are  the  principal  modes  by  which  a  book 
is  decorated;  We  have  been  able  merely  to  give  a 
type  or  genetal  representation  of  each,  and  must 
neceaaariiy  pass  over  minuter  shades  of  operaiioa. 
The  costly  bindings  in  velvet  and  silk,  the  gold  and 
'  silver  clasps  of  expensive  bibles,  and  all  the  nice- 
ties which  the  connoisseur  in  bookbinding  regards 
wilh  such  an  admiring  eye,  we  must  pass  over  in 
ailence. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  E.  Walker,  of  this  city,  who  has  furnished  ua 
with  many  particulars  in  this  brief  sketch  ;  and  we 
can  not  conclude  without  again  bearing  testimony  to 
the  excellent  moral  effects  that  the  manner  in  which 
his  establishment  is  conducted  produces  upon  the 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  ore  in  his  employ. 


MAY.— Bv  G.  P.  DieoswAV. 

"  Winter  still  lingering  on  the  verge  of  Spring, 

Looks  back,  whUe  si  bii  keen  and  chiUins  brssth 
Fair  Finn  sickens." 

Lines,  wherever  quoted,  beautiful  and  striking. 
Nature  seeks  repose  in  winter,  but  it  is  only  to  col- 
lect, new  Biiength,  which  is  already  silently  and  se- 
cretly preparing  another  creation.    What  mercies  do 
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discover  even  in  the  rains,  thick  clouds,  and  va- 
pors of  this  inclement  month  !  If  the  heavens  were 
like  brass,  and  the  earth  iron,  all  plants  and  trees 
would  perish,  and  ail  living  creatures  would  faint  and 
die.  Every  shower  enriches  the  earth,  and  affords 
fresh  proof  of  the  divine  goodneaa  ;  the  snow  itself 
not  only  preserves  the  ground  from  the  severity  of 
the  cold;  but,  by  the  saline  particles  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  aJso  aids  much  in  enriching  the  soil. 
These  pariiclea  are  the  nitre  which  everywhere  dis- 
perses itself  throughout  the  air,  and  freezes  with 
other  vapors  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

Still,  however,  the  vegetable  world  appears  silent 
and  dead,  and  did  we  not  remember  the  former  year, 
and  know  that  nature  had  created  like  productions, 
we  could  scarcely  anticipate  a  new  leaf  or  flower. 
But  there  is  even  a  beauty  in  the  leafless  forests,  as 
they  stand  majestically  delineated  upon  the  winter 
sky.  There  is  instruction  too  j  Select  a  single  tree, 
and,  lifeless  as  it  is  to  all  appearance,  upon  minute 
examination,  it  becomes  a  storehouse  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  safe  depository  of  a  great  amount  and  va- 
riety of  progressive  being. 

Naturalists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  precise  point  of 
vitality,  but  there  is  such  a  point,  and  although  the 
bud  may  not  equal  in  size  a  pin's  head,  or  a  needle's 
point,  it  contains  the  perfect  tree,  and  will  soon  spring 
up  to  beauty  imd  perfection  like  its  parent.  We  need 
not  speak  of  the  dowers  and  fruit,  for  ihey.atiract 
everybody's  attention ;  but  is  it  not  a  most  wonderful 
fact,  that  these  dark  twigs  and  branches,  no#  ap- 
parently BO  much  alike,  will  shortly  be  clothed  in  all 
the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  and 
adorned  with  the  moat  brilliant  colors,  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  brightest  Scarlett  And,  stranger 
yet,  they  will  all  come  with  as  perfect  certainty  from 
their  proper  trees  as  the  changes  of  the  season  arrive. 

Eve^  bud,  too,  shelters  some  insect,  which  will 
awakeif  in  the  coming  spring ;  every  chink  in  the 
bark  has  its  inhabitant.  Only  examine  the  soft  heart 
of  some  hollow  tree,  and  you  will  discover  innumer- 
able cells,  drilled  through  and  through  by  the  larva 
of  beetles,  in  some  species  of  which  the  teeth  come 
to  perfection  before  any  other  part ;  so  that  the  in- 
stant they  are  extracted  from  the  shell  they  can 
nourish  themselves  with  the  decayed  wood.  The 
water  also,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  ice  and  snow 
contain  myriads  of  the  tiny  race,  ready  to  come  into 
active  existence  when  the  temperature  awakens  them 
from  their  slumbera.  A  powerful  magnifier  has  dis- 
covered innumerable  animaleuies  in  rain  water,  and 
some  of  thMD  many  thousands  of  times  smaller  than 
a  grain  of  sand.  We  greatly  err  if  we  imagine  that 
winter  destroys  those  insects,  or  the  birds,  millions 
of  whom  live  and  move  during  the  summer  in  the 
air,  earth,  or  water.  Providence  takes  care  that  none  ' 
of  them  shall  perish,  reanimating  them  when  the 
genial  heat  of  spring  penetrates  their  secret  abodes. 

As  subjects  for  study,  however,  to  my  own  mind, 
we  have  nothing  equal  to  trees  and  other  vegetables. 
We  find  them  everywhere,  and  at  all  seasons;  they 
stand  stili,  and  thus  we  can  watch  the  earliest  seed  • 
until  the  majestic  oak  is  produced,  the  monarch  of  a 
thousand  years'  growth.  '"" 
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Cheerless  anil  dreary  as  la  tha  aurrouading  proS' 
pect,  ihe  vegetable  kingdom  is  silently  and  secretly 
at  work,  by  night  and  by  day.  The  germe  of  the  seed 
now  deposited  in  the  earth  svella,  and  will  soon 
spring  up,  the  blossoms  grow  larger,  the  buds  open, 
and  the  (lowers  become  visible.  These  revolutions 
may  well  excite  our  astonishment  and  admiration,  and 
are  caused  by  the  breath  of  the  Most  High,  felt 
and  iiniveiaally  extended  through  the  raya  of  the 
sun,  the  great  source  of  life,  sensation,  and  joy. 
His  approach  reanimates  all  creation.  Not  a  soli- 
tary plant  would  adorn  our  earth  without  this  in- 
fluence, nor  is  there  a  lint  upon  a  single  flower  but 
what  is  pencilled  by  the  brilliant  orb  of  day.  With- 
out this  same  action  no  creature  could  come  into  being; 
'  and  were  it  possible  for  ua  to  conceive  the  earth 
that  we  inhabit  to  be  ileprivnd  of  this  luminary,  all, 
all  would  be  silence,  oblivion,  and  death.  Suspend 
its  warming  ani^  illuminating  operations  but  for  a 
single  day,  or  even  a  single  moment,  the  life  and 
beauty  of  our  globe  would  be  destroyed,  beyond  re- 
covery, dead,  dark,  and  cold !  So  in  the  spiritual 
world,  we  may  strikingly  add,  if  the  rays  of  ihe  bles- 
sed Sun  of  Righteousness  were  to  abandon  the  hu- 
man mind,  spiritual  death  of  the  most  fearful  descrip- 
tion would  follow — we  can  only  be  safe  in  the  free 
gi'ace  of  a  bountiful  Redeemer. 

The  eariiest  vital  function  in  trees  is  the  ascent  of 
the  sap,  which  always  rises  through  the  alburnum,  or 
sap-wood,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  abated.  Thus  the 
cirAilation  of  this  fluid  becomes  as  absohitely  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  plants  as  blood  is  for  the  life 
of  animals  \  and  God  has  wonderfully  adjusted  all 
the  parts  of  vegetables,  so  as  carefully  to  preserve 
and  circulate  this  nutritious  juice.  It  ascends  through 
fibres  closely  united,  which  ran  from  the  root  to  the 
top,  extending  through  all  the  branches,  and  imparts 
nourishment  lo  the  new  buds;  and  some  of  ^em  are 
so  fine,  that  a  single  one,  scarce  larger  than  a  hair, 
contains  over  eight  thousand  of  these  little  tubes ! 
During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  sap  rises  by  means 
of  these  ascending  pores,  but  returns  again  by  de- 
scending ones  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  This  an- 
nual circulation  forms  sIro  the  bark  of  plants,  which 
often  contains  just  as  many  layers  as  the  tree  is  old; 
and  the  virtues  of  plants,  too,  chiefly  reside  in  their 
bark. 

In  this  section  there  is  scarcely  any  appearance 
of  fipring,  but  in  the  southern  regions  of  our  favored 
land,  extending  as  it  does  over  so  many  latitudes, 
have  these  genial  influences  already  appeared,  in  the 
revival  of  universal  nature.  Early  in  th»  month  of 
February,  in  Florida,  have  I  gathered  violets,  the 
snow-drop,  and  the  delicioos  jessamine,  those 

"  SvMt  children  of  the  early  year." 

Radishes  and  oranges  were  on  the  table,  raspberries, 
peaches,  alid  strawberries  in  full  bloom,  and  asparagus 
with  peas  "  up."  The  elder,  sassafras,  and  maple, 
unfolded  their  young  leaves ;  while  in  gardens  the 
pomegranate,  oleander,  roses,  hyacinths,  narcissus, 
*and  other  bulbs,  flowered  in  ail  their  beauties  of  fra- 
grance and  of  color.  Above  and  below  were  indica- 
tiiins  that  the  vernal  season  was  bus i1v  preparing  her 


:  annual  banquet,  in  the  moistened  earth,  the  beautiful 

clouds,  the  clear  and  gentle  breeze,  and  in  the  gor- 
geous sunsets.  Daily  and  carefully  I  noted  the  ther- 
mometer ;  it  did  not  average  over  60°,  so  miid  and 
invigorating  was  the  climate  in  often  our  severest 
month.  Upon  warm  mornings  I  have  heard  the 
groves  made  joyful  with  the  vocal  melodies  of  ihe 
children  of  song,  bibemaling  as  they  do  in  countleaa 
flocks  to  these  tropical  woods  and  everglades,  where 
they  find  sunny  days,  bright  skies,  and  green  trees. 
Often  have  I  thus  early  indulged  in  a  solitary  ramble 
amid  these  native  forests  of  our  continent,  and  0,  how 
refreshing  to  mind  and  body!  Those  walks  and 
hours  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


'  In  the  wide  desert,  where 

he  Tiew  was 

Urge 

me 

,  unlmtchi-d 

By  hand  of  art,  where  na 

ure  snwed  lie 

rielf. 

And  reaped  her  cropi,_w 

Ibe  elouda 

B.  the 

moon  and 

Whose  lianqueta,  mnroins 

dews;  whoae  heioes,  Blormi 

Whniie  warrinrs,  miRhly  v. 

Inds  ;  whose 

loven,  flowen ; 

Whose  oralore,  Ihe  ihuiide 

bolls  of  Go 

Whose  palaces,  the  everla 

ssr-ii, 

Whose  ceding,  heaven's  u 

htiie; 

And  rrom  whose  rocky  turrela,  battled 

high, 

u(  on  aU  sides  rou. 

-M™i  at  wa.  auch  a  plat 

«  fur  musing  meii,' 

— POLLOR. 

New  York,  April,  1843 

BofNDLBSSNESS  OF   THI!   CREATION. — About    ths 

time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  another  instni- 
ment  was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less" 
wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man. 
This  was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a 
system  in  every  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a 
world  in  every  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that  this 
mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of'its  people 
and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  Band  on  the  high 
field  of  immensity  ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every 
grain  of  sand  may  harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and 
families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of  ' 
the  insignificancy  of  the  world  I  tread  upon.  The 
other  redeems  it  from  all  insignificancy  ;  for  it  tells 
me  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every 
rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  num- 
berless are  the  glories  of  the  firmament.  The  one 
has  suggested  to  me,  that  beyond  and  above  all  that 
is  visible  to  man,  there  may  be  fields  of  creation 
which  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  im-i 
press  of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes 
of  the  universe ;  the  other  suggests  to  me,  that  within 
and  beyond  all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 

lan  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  re- 
gion of  invisible  ;  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the 
mysterious  curtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses, 
we  might  see  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  as- 

imers  have  imfolded,  a  universe  within  the  com- 
pass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  chide  all  the  powers 
of  the  microscope,  biit  where  the  wonder-working 
God  finds  room  for  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can 

\  another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  ani- 
mate the  evidence  of  his  glory. — Chulmbrs. 
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THE  REV.  DR.  CAREY. 

William  Carbt  was  bom  U  the  village  of  Pau- 
lerspury,  about  three  miles  from  Towcester,  in  Nortb- 
amptODKhire,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1761.  Hia  father 
was  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  kept  a  small  free-school 
in  the  village,  in  which  he  gave  his  son  an  ordinary 
English  education.* 

•  In  Ibis  tchool  fail  Kin  wu  >  P"^,  >nd  distinipiUhMl  hinurlf 
by  diligent  itlention  la  id  limited  round  of  irutniction.  npeciallr 
Id  ttiFiliidjof  aritbiDftic.  iiucbim  hii  fondnex  for  inia  pursait, 
Ibal,  before  lie  wu  lii  j«n  old,  h»  mother  iiied  to  hear  him 
catling  •ccoiinis  m  night  when  in  bed,  wi  the  reel  of  ih^  f»mlW 
were  ultep.  Kteq  it  thi«  early  ue  be  ahowed  ihnt  ■ 
KTtfing  diligence  which  dblinKiiiahed  bim  Ihrougboui  1 

pvtrhabcgan.be  finlihed  ;  diSciillie*  nerar  aeetned  Ic    ^_ 

biit  DiiM ,  aiid,  M  be  grew  op,  hit  thint  tor  Imowledge  increued. 


In  the  year  17B3,  he  wax  publicly  baptiied  at 
Northampton,  in  the  river  Nen,  by  the  late  Di.  Ry- 
land,  which  led  to  hia  settlement,  in  1786,  la  pastor 
of  the  small  Baptist  church  at  Moulton,  near  that 

To  say  nothing  of  natural  history,  which,  from  his 
childhood,  had  been  a  favorite  pursuit,  he  found  * 
means,  amid  all  his  indigence  and  obscurity,  to  attaia 
no  small  acquaintance  with  languages,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  The  precise  extent  of  his  acquire  men  I* 
at  this  period,  it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 


The  reriewof  the  life  of  Ihlt  great  m.  ^ 

incentlie  and  McnongenMnl  lo  logeDnoin  aod  inlelligMit  joatlK- 
•apecially  to  thoaa  who  bave  to  caatend,  aa  ha  b^,  with  the  die- 
aaVaauge*  of  tn  bumUa  condition  in  iDciatT. 


in  wooM  Ibrm  a  prafiltU* 
MM  md  inlelligant  joatb— 
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sscerUiQ,  but  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  able,  be- 
fore he  left  England  Tor  India,  to  read  his  Bible  in 
at  least  seiren  languages,  including  his  native  tongue. 

In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Carey,  having  been  invited 
to  become  pastor  of  iho  Baptish  church  at  Letceacer, 
removed  thither,  and  entered  on  his  new  charge  early 
in  the  following  year.  In  this  more  public 
his  zeal  and  unremitted  labors  endeared  him 
of  piety,  while  his  eager  pursuit  of  learning  attracted 
the  notice  and  secured  the  respect  of  all  who  could 
appreciate  true  worth  and  intellectual  vigor.  Among 
these,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  for  many  years 
the  useful  and  exemplary  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  thai 
town,  treated  him  witli  peculiar  kindness,  gave  hiir 
free  access  to  his  library,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  friendship,  equally  honorable  to  both  par. 
lies,  which  subsisted  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. 

Previously  to  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Carey  on  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  certain  ministers  of  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belonged  had  mutually 
agreed,  at  the  BUggeslion  of  the  Ttev.  John  Sutcliff, 
of  Olney,  to  devote  an  hour,  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  Monday  in  e\ery  month,  to  social  prayer,  for  the 
revival  of  religion  and  the  success  of  the  gospel. 
This  proposal  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Not- 
tingham in  June,  1784,  and  it  was  so  congenial  with 
tlie  feelings  of  Mr.  Carey,  that,  not  content  with  hold- 
ii>g  a  meeting  ai  the  staled  period,  he  established, 
among  his  own  friends  at  Leicester,  an  additional 
service  of  the  same  character,  which,  for  the 
hience  of  some  of  their  number  who  resided  in  the 
cnuntry,  was  held  on  the  m3rke^day.  To  the  great 
subject  of  missions,  indeed,  his  mind  was  drawn  with 
increasing  earnestness  from  day  to  day,  and  he  c( 
versed  on  this  interesting  theme  with  his  brethren 
the  ministry,  till  ihey  became  imbued  with  similar 
views.  On  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  he  introduced  his 
favorite  topic  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  late  excellent  Samuel  Pearce,  who  urged  hii 
to  prepare  his  thoughts  for  publication,  accompanying 
the  request  with  an  offer  of  ten  pounds  {about  fifty 
dollars)  toward  the  expense.  On  his  return  home, 
Mr.  Carey  met  at  Northampton  his  friends  Fuller, 
SutciilT,  and  Ryland,  to  whom  he  communicated 
what  had  passed.  He  importuned  one  of  them 
undertake  the  publication  in  his  elead  ;  but,  as  they 
severally  declined  the  task,  he  fulfilled  it  himself 
soon  afier,  by  sending  his  "  Inquiry"'  to  the  press. 
In  April,  1791,  sermons  bearing  on  the  same  subject 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  SuiclifT",  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Clipsion.  Carpy  himself  was 
chosen  to  preach  the  following  year  at  NoWingham, 
where  he  poured  forth  all  the  energy  of  his  soul  in  a 
diacourae  from  Isaiah  liv,  2,  from  which  he  enforced 
on  his  brethren  the  duly,  first,  to  expect  greal  things  ; 
and,  secondly,  lo  attempt  great  things.  The  effect 
was  decisive  ;  after  the  public  service  had  ended,  the 
ministers  and  a  few  other  friends  met,  and  resolved 
thai  a  Bocie^  should  be  formed  at  their  next  meeting, 
or  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  "  Ac- 
cordingly," says  Dr.  Ryland,  "  on  October  2,  1792. 
I  witnessed,  in  a  little  back  parlor  at  Kettering,  the 
formation  of  a  small  society,  which  began  with  a  sub- 


scription of  £13,  28.,  t>d.  (about  $65),  and  of  *hich 
this  William  Carey  was  the  founder." 

When  this  infant  society  resolved  to  venture  on 
ihe  bold  step  of  sending  forth  one  or  two  individuals 
into  the  heathen  world,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they 
should  think  of  Mr.  Carey  in  the  first  instance.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise  werethtin 
far  greater  than  now.  The  individuals  thus  associ-  - 
ated  had  but  little  influence  beyond  the  smalt  prtK 
vincial  circle  in  which  they  moved.  Not  one  among 
ihem  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  details  of  busi- 
ness necessarily  involved  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
and  the  great  disinclination  of  Mrs.  Carey  to  leave 
her  native  land,  formed,  in  his  case,  a  great  and 
peculiar  difficulty.  But  he  consulted  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  "  Brethren,"  said  he,  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  day  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer,  the  deci- 
.sive  question  was  proposed,  if  he  were  willing  to  go 
forth  on  this  untried  and  hazardous  service  ;  "  Breth- 
ren, if  you  send  me  among  cannibals,  I  will  go '.'.' 
Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  simple  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
he  commenced  that  sublime  and  benevolent  career, 
in  which  for  forty  years  he  was  enabled  to  persevere, 
so  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen,  and  to  the 
glory  of  God  his  Savior. 

While  the  conductors  of  the  new  society  were  yet 
undecided  as  to  the  sphere  to  be  selected  for  their 
operations,  they  heard  of  a  Mr.  Thomas,  who  had 
spent  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  raise.a  fund  in  London  for  a  mission  to  that  port 
of  the  British  colonial  empire.  This  determined  their 
course.  Mr.  Thomas  was  chosen  aa  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Carey ;  they  were  solemnly  designated  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  at  Leicester,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1793  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  June  following,  the 
two  miaaionariea  embarked  on  board  a  Danish  India- 
man,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Carey's  whole  family,  bis 
wife  having  given  her  consent,  if  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  and  the  latter  also  being  willing  to  join  the 
party. 

On  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  in  November,  1793, 

■o  events  occurred,  both  highly  discouraging.  They 
discovered  that  a  native,  in  whom  they  expected  to 
meet  with  a  convert  to  Christianity,  had  relapaed  into 
idolatry ;  and  a  small  investment  which  they  had 
taken  with  them  as  a  means  of  their  support  and  es- 
tablishment was-^unk,  with  the  host  which  contained 
the  Hooghly.  Mr.  Carey  was  thus  left,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  a  foreign  land,  far  distant 
from  his  native  country,  among  people  of^a  strange 
speech,  and  suddenly  deprived  of  nearly  all  means 
of  subsistence.     But,  even  in  this  extremity,  hia  faith 

God  did  not  fail.  He  proposed  to  avail  himself 
of  his  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  for  the  support 
of  his  family ;  and  quitting  Calcutta,  with  his  family, 
open  boat,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1794,  he 
forth,  like  Abraham  of  old,  not  knowing  whither 
■ni.  After  proceeding  on  the  river  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  ihey  reached  at  pightfall  De- 
harta,  the  residence  of  the  late  Charles  Short,  Esq. 
By  this  gentleman,  though  an  entire  stranger,  and  1^ 
ans  disposed  to  favor  Mr.  Carey's  religious 
,  the  whole  party  were  received  and  entertained 
for  several  months  with  the  kindest  hospitality  ;  and 
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with  him,  ihe  sister  of  Mrs.  Cuey  was  not  long  afWr- 
ward  united  in  marriage. 

In  the  year  1799,  fnui  additional  miasionariea  were 
■ent  out  to  join  him  :  two  of  whom  died  soon  ^er 
their  arriral ;  of  the  others,  Mr,  {now  Dr.)  Marshman, 
had  beea  previously  engaged  in  the  inairuction  of 
youth ;  and  Mr.  Ward  was  a  printer,  whose  aid,  it 
was  anticipated,  would  soon  be  required  in  providing 
the  natives  with  a  translatiOD  of  the  Scriptures  into 
their  own  language,  on  which  Mr.  Carey  had  been 
diligently  employed.  But  here,  again,  Providence 
appeared  to  thwart  their  intended  operations.  The 
authorities  at  Calcutta  refused  permission  to  the 
younger  missionaries  to  proceed  up  the  country  and 
join  Mr.  Carey  at  Mudnabatty.  Hence  he  was  com- 
pelled, at  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  re- 
linquish the  appointment  be  held  there,  and  remove 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  This  led  to  their 
residence  in  the  small  Danish  settlement  of  Seram- 
pore,  a  place  which  has  since  derived  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  being  the  seat  of  this  mission. 
This  removal,  however  undesirable  at  the  time,  was 
evidently  conducive  to  the  establishment  and  future 
prosperity  of  their  undertakiug.  Their  object  was 
recognised  and  approved  by  the  Danish  governor, 
Colonnl  Bie  ;  adequate  protection  woa  afforded  them ; 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  were  more  popu- 
lous than  Mr.  Carey's  former  station  ;  and,  above  all, 
far  greater  facilities  were  enjoyed  for  printing  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  tbe  native  languages. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Carey's  success  in  the  study  of  the 
Temacular  languagefi  of  India,  recommended  him  for 
an  honorable  and  lucrative  appointment  under  govern- 
ment. To  provide  the  means  of  instructing  the 
junior  servants  of  the  company  in  the  respective 
languages,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  governor- 
general,  founded  a  college  in  Fort  William,  and  the 
professorship  of  Bengalee  was  offered  to  Mr.  Carey. 
So  dilGdent  was  he  ^(  his  qualifications,  that  it  re- 
quired the  persuasions  of  the  provost  and  vice -provost, 
sficonded  by  the  opinion  of  his  missionary  brethren, 
to  overcome  his  reluctance  -,  and  when  he  accepted 
the  appointment,  he  begged  to  be  styled  "  teacher," 
rather  than  to  be  notified  under  the  more  dignified 
appellation  of  "professor."  His  scruples,  however, 
were  overruled  ;  the  Sungskrit  and  Mahraita  chairs 
were  subsequently  united  with  the  Bengalee,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  afterward,  even  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  college,  this  eminent  orientalist  contin- 
ued ably  and  successfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  arduous  and  responsible  station. 

In  180S,  Mr.  Carey  pnblisbed  his  grammar  of  the 
MahratLa  language,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  a 
mission  chapel  in  the  Lai  Bazar  in  Calcutta ;  but  a 
few  months  afterward,  while  Sir  George  Barlow  held 
provisionally  charge  of  the  government  of  India,  the 
Vellore  mutiny  broke  out,  supposed  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  [he  apprehensions  of  the  native  troops 
lesi  the  company  should  determine  to  pursue  a  sys- 
tem of  foTciblv  prasrlytism  However  absurd  it  may 
now  appear,  to  assign  such  a  cause  for  these  formi- 
dable disturbances,  which  were  aClerward  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  the  rash  enforcement  of  certain 
points  of  military  costume,  the  Bengal  government 


'  were  induced  to  issue  orders,  for  a  time,  to  easpend 
all  missionary  exertions ;  and  it  is  probable  these  or- 
ders  would  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  with 
more  difficulty  revoked,  but  for  the  personal  respect 
which  Mr.  Carey  had  acquired  by  four  yean  of  offi- 
cial  conduct  in  (he  college. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Carey  received  from  one 
of  the  American  universities  a  diploma,  constituting 
him  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  he  was  also  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  That  useful 
institution,  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  India,  originated  with  him  ;  and  for  several  years 
after  its  formation,  in  1820,  he  was  connected  with 
it  as  vice  president. 

From  the  year  1815,  when  the  New  Charter  Act 
of  1813  came  into  operation,  by  which  the  exertions 
of  the  missionaries  were  legally  sanctioned,  to  the 
period  of  his  lamented  decease,  few  incidents  oc- 
curred  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Carey  of  a  nature  requiring 
notice  in  this  brief  memoir.  In  the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  his  time,  he  was  very  regular  ;  and 
while  his  missionary  engagements  formed  the  great 
business  of  his  life,  bis  fondness  for  botany,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  furnished  him  with  agree- 
able and  salutary  recreation.  Of  those  days  of  th« 
week  which  he  spent  at  Serarapore,  the  earliest 
hours  were  devoted  to  his  garden,  which  occupied 
six  acres,  and  contained  almost  every  specimen  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  which  could  be  raised  in  the 
climate,  planted,  for  the  most  part,  by  his  own  hands. 
Three  days  in  each  week  were  occupied  in  Calcutta  ; 
in  what  manner,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend,  and  given  as  an  apology  for 
not  writing,  will  show  : — 

"  I  rose  this  morning  at  a  quarfer  before  six,  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  spent  the  time 
ull  seven  in  private  addresses  to  God.  I  then  at- 
tended family  prayer  with  the  servants,  in  Bengalee. 
While  tea  was  getting  ready,  1  read  a  little  in  Persian 
with  a  Moonshi,  who  was  waiting  when  I  left  my 
bed-room  ;  read  also,  before  breakfast,  d  portion  of 
the  Scripture  in  Hindosthanec.  The  moment  break- 
fast was  over,  sat  down  to  the  translation  of  tbe  Ra- 
mayuna  from  Siingskrit,  with  a  pnndii,  who  was  also 
waiiing,and  continued  this  translation  till  ten  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  I  went  to  college,  and  attended  the 
duties  there  till  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  When 
1  returned  home,  1  examined  a  proof-sheet  of  the 
Bengalee  translation  of  Jeremiah,  which  took  till 
dinner-time.  After  dinner,  (ranslaled,  with  the  as- 
sislance  of  the  chief  pundit  of  (he  college,*  the  greater 
part  of  ihe  eighth  chapter  of  Matthew  into  Sungskrit, 
This  employed  me  till  six  o'clock.  After  six,  sat 
down  with  a  Telinga  pundit  (who  is  translating  from 
the  Sungskrit  into  the  language  of  his  country)  to 
learn  that  language.  At  seven  1  began  to  collect  s 
few  previous  thoughts  into  the  form  of  a  sernon,  and 
preached  in  English  at  half  past  seyen.  About  forty 
persons  present,  and  among  them  one  nf  the  puisne 
juilges  of  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut.  After  ser- 
mon, I  got  a  subscription  from  him  of  five  hundred 
rupees,  toward  erecting  our  new  place  of  worship  : 

•  Th»  DstlTC  nrhoM  portrait  appear*  in  mot  cany  *llh  Oi.  C», 
lej't  in  cor  cnsrsTing.    It  is  nid  In  bp  an  eicpltail  liSMiM* 
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he  is  an  exceedingly  Triendly  man.  Preaching  was  I 
over,  and  the  congregation  gone  by  nine  o'clock-  I 
then  sat  down  and  translated  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  into  Bengalee,  and  this  lasted  till  near 
eleven  i  and  now  I  ait  down  to  write  to  you.  After 
this,  I  conclude  the  evening  by  reading  a  chapter  in 
the  Greek  Testamenl,  commending  myself  to  God. 
I  have  never  more  time  in  the  day  than  this,  though 
the  exercises  vary." 

By  steady  perseverance  in  a  course  of  exertion 
like  this,  Dr.  Carey  was  enabled  to  accomplish  a  vast 
amount  of  philological  labor,  all  more  or  leas  aubaer- 
vient  to  the  great  design  of  transferring  the  inspired 
oracles  into  as  many  of  the  oriental  tongues  as  pas- 
sible. His  Mahiatta  grammar,  already  mentioned, 
was  followed  by  a  Sungakrit  grammar,  extending  to 
more  thap  a  thousand  quarto  pagea,  in  1806  ;  a 
Mahratta  dictionary,  8vo,  in  1810  ;  a  Puiijabee  gram- 
mar, 8vo,  in  1812  ;  aTelinga  grammar,  8vo,  in  1814  ; 
besides  die  Ramayuna,  in  the  original  text,  carefully 
collated  with  the  most  authentic  manuscripts,  in 
three  volumes,  quarto,  which  appeared  between  the 
years  1806  and  1810. 

His  philological  works  of  a  later  date  are,  a  Ben- 
galee oictionary,'  in  three  volumes,  4to,  1818,  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1835,  and 
another  in  8vo,  in  1827-1830;  a  Bhotanta  dictionary, 
4to,  1826  ;  also  a  grammar  of  the  same  language,  ed- 
ited by  him  and  Dr.  Marshman.  A  dictionary  of  the 
Snngskrit,  nearly  ready  for  press,  was  consumed  in 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Serampore  printing-otHce 
in  1813.  It  is  not  known  that  this  work  was  ever 
resumed  ;  nor  did  the  doctor  complete  a  more  exten- 
sive undertaking  t))an  all,  which  he  had  not  only  pro- 
jected, but  for  which  he  bad  collected  materials  : 
this  was  "A  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental 
Languagts  derived  from  tke  Sungskrit"  on  the  plan 
of  Johnson's  lexicon,  wilh  the  synonyms  in  the  dif- 
ferent affiliated  tongues,  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
terms  of  a  corres])ODdent  meaning. 

Great  as  were  these  achievements  in  the  field  of 
oriental  literature,  they  were  entirely  subordinate  to, 
and  surpassed  by,  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Carey  in  the 
province  of  biblical  translation.  The  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
took  an  active  and  laborious  part,  include  the  Sung- 
skrit,  Hindee,  Brijbbassa,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Ooriya, 
Telinga,  Kurnata,  Maldivian,  Gujarattee,  Buloshee, 
Pushtoo,  Punjabee,  or  Shikh,  Kaahmeer,  Assam, 
Burman,  Pali,  or  Magiidha,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Ar- 
menian, Malay,  Hindosthanee,  and  Persian.  In  six 
of  these  tongues,  the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
end  New  Testaments  have  been  printed  and  circu- 
lated ;  the  New  Testament  has  appeared  in  twenty- 
three  languages;  besides  various  dialects,  in  which 
smaller  portions  of  the  sacred  text  have  been  printed. 
The  whole  number  is  stated  at  forty ;  and  if  to  these 
be  added  the  Chinese  Bible,  iranalated  by  Dr.  Marsh- 
man,  we  are  probably  below  the  truth  when  we  state 
that  (he  Serampore  press  was  honored  to  be  the  in- 
strument, in  about  thirty  years,  of  rendering  the  word 
of  God  accessible  to  three  hundred  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  or  about  one  third  the  papulation  of  the 
world. 


For  many  years  the  health  of  Dr.  Carey,  notwith- 
standing occasional  attacks  of  fever,  was  far  more 
rigiiroua  than  usual  among  European  residents  in 
India.  His  habits  of  early  rising,  exercise  in  the 
>en  air,  and  great  simplicity  In  diet,  with  a  flow  of 
Ltural  spirits  which  gained  for  him  the  appellation 
of  "  the  cheerful  old  man,"  doubtless  contributed  to 
this,  and  were  the  subordinate  causes  of  lengthening 
!  so  valuable  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.  At 
length  his  strength  began  to  decline  under  the  weight 
of  years,  and  incessant  application  to  hia  public  min- 
iterial  duties,  till  in  September,  1B33,  a  stroke  of 
appolexy  prostrated  his  remaining  energies,  and  led 
hia  friends  to  anticipate  his  speedy  removal.  Through 
the  hot  season,  he  was  conSued  to  his  bed  in  a  stale 
if  great  helplessness,  acarcely  able  to  speak  or  to 
eceive  nourishmeni,  till  at  length,  on  Monday,  June 
),  1834,  at  five  in  the  morning,  he  yielded  up  his 
ipirh  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer,  having  nearly 
completed  his  seventy-third  year.  His  remains  were 
committed  to  the  grave  early  in  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  suitable  instructions  were  drawn  from  the 
solemn  event  in  a  discourse  by  Mr:  Robinson,  at  the 
Lai  Bazar  chapel  in  Calcutta,  on  the  next  Lord's  day ; 
and  by  Mr.  Mack,  at  Union  chapel,  on  June  29th,  to 
a  crowded  audience. 

Dr,  Carey  was  thrice  married  ;  a  widow  and  three 
sons  survive  him  :  William,  occupying  the  mission- 
ary station  at  Cutwa  ;  Jabez,  who  has  been  employed 
under  the  auspices  of  iho  Indian  government,  in  es- 
tablishing schools  in  the  distant  province  of  Ajimere ; 
and  Jonathan,  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  court  in 
Calcutta.  He  was  interred,  by  his  own  express  de- 
sire, by  the  side  of  his  second  wife  ;  and  wilh  that 
deep  humility  which  so  eminently  adorned  hia  whole 
life,  he  gave  particular  directions  that  the  following 
inscription,  ■■  and  nothing  more,"  should  be  placed 
his  tombstone : — 
"  William  Carey,  bom  August  17th,  1761    died — 


Although,  probably,  this  article  has  already  ex- 
nded  beyond  its  proper  hmits,  we  can  not  persuade 
ourselves  to  close  it,  without  an  attempt  to  recall,  and 
fix  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  by  which  the  character  of  this  great 
and  good  man  was  distinguished. 

1.  His  entrance  on  the  missionary  field  was  emi- 
nently an  act  of  self-denying  conseeration  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  in  that  previously  almost  untried  depart- 
ment of  evangelical  labor.  His  own  words,  as  they 
appear  in  the  "  Inquiry,"  published  nearly  fifty  yeara 
ago,  imbody  the  convictions  on  which  he  acted,  and 
deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  all  who 
sustain,  or  anlicip^^te,  the  office  of  the  gospel  min- 

"  A  Christian  minister  is  a  person  who,  in  a  pecu 
liar  sense,  is  not  his  oan ;  he  is  the  servant  of  Gtud, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  him. 
By  entering  on  that  sacred  office,  he  solemnly  tinder- 
takes  to  be  always  engaged,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  Lord's  work,  and  not  to  choose  his  own  pleasure, 
or  employment,  or  pursue  the  ministry  as  a  some- 
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tniDg  that  is  Id  subserve  his  own  ends,  or  intereats, 
or  as  a  kind  of  by-work.  He  engages  to  go  where 
God  pleases,  and  to  do,  or  endure,  what  he  sees  fit 
to  command,  or  call  him  to,  in  ihe  exercise  of  his 
function.  He  virtually  bids  farewell  to  friends, 
pleasures,  and  comforts,  and  stands  in  readiness  to 
endure  the  greniest  sufTerings  in  the  work  of  his  Lord 
and  masier.  It  is  inconsistent  for  ministers  U>  please 
themselves  with  ihoughta  of  a  numerous  auditory, 
cordial  friends,  a  civilized  country,  legal  protection, 
affluence,  splendor,  or  even  a  competency.  The 
alights  and  hatred  of  men,  and  eren  pretended 
friends,  gloomy  prisons,  and  tortures,  the  society  of 
barbarians  of  uncouth  speech,  miserable  accommoda- 
tions in  wretched  wildernesses,  hunger  and  thirst, 
nakedness,  weariness  and  painfulness,  hard  work, 
and  but  little  worldly  encouragement,  should  rather 
be  the  objects  of  their  expectaiion.  Thus  the  apos- 
tles acted  in  the  primitive  times,  and  endured  hard- 
ness aa  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  though 
wo,  living  in  a  civilized  country,  where  Christianity 
is  protected  by  law,  are  not  called  to  suffer  these 
things  while  we  continue  here,  yet  I  question  wheth- 
er all  are  justified  in  staying  here,  while  so  many  are 
perishing  without  moans  of  grace  in  other  lands. 
Sure  I  am  that  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  iho  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  for  its  ministers  to  enter  upon  it  from  in- 
terested motives,  or  with  great  worldly  expectations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  commission  is  a  sufficient  call 

(raring  nC  lh(  mwlcsl  building  in  whkli  hit  parenls  ntiirA,  nnd 
where  this  great  nnd  gnnd  mm  wu  born,    li  sUuidi  (or  Btnod, 

«ide,  in  Ihe  villaae  of  Panlprspury,  bflwem  Stony  Straiford  md 

JZr'"'     *""*"''"""    "■■""■"*•    ""     """     ^' 


lire  all,  and,  like  the  primitive  Chria 
lians,  go  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel." 

2,  Of  Dr.  Carey  it  might  peculiarly  bo  said,  that 
he  walked  by  failh.  No  sooner  had  the  word  of  God 
become  the  means  of  renovating  his  heart,  than  he 
began  lo  employ  it  as  the  rule  and  directory  of  bii 
life,  with  an  energetic  simplicity  of  purpose  seldom 
equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed.  What  he  received 
as  true,  became  at  once  an  element  of  action,  and  ih« 
parent  of  cheerful,  undoubting  expectation  and  hope. 
Carey  once  remarked,  "  If  it  be  the  duty  of  all  men, 
where  the  gospel  comes,  to  believe  unto  salvation, 
ihpn  it  is  the  duly  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  gospfl  to  endeavor  to  make  it  known  among  alt 
nations  fur  the  obedience  of  failh."  When  he  had 
entered  on  the  field,  and  fell  the  actual  pressure  of 
discouragements  on  every  side,  his  faith  remained 
unshaken.  "  When  I  left  England,"  he  writes,  a 
few  n.onths  after  landing  in  Bengal,  "my  hope  of 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  was  very  strong ;  but 
among  so  many  obstacles  it  would  utterly  die  away, 
unless  upheld  by  God  ;  having  nothing  to  cherish  it, 
but  many  things  to  obstruct  it  for  now  a  year  and 
nineteen  days,  which  is  the  space  since  I  left  my 
dear  charge  at  Leicester.  Since  llial  lime,  I  have 
had  hurrying  up  and  down  in  a  live  months'  impris- 
onment with  worldly  men  on  board  the  ship  ;  live 
months  spent  in  learning  the  language,  my  Moonshi 
not  understanding  English  sufficiently  to  interpret 
my  preaching ;  my  colleague  separated  from  me ; 
long  delays  respecting  my  expected  settlement ;  few 
opportunities  for  social  worship  ;  no  woods  to  retire 
to,  like  Brainerd,  for  fear  of  tigers— not  fower  than 
twenty  men  in  the  department  of  Dayhatia,  where  I 
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Kin,  having  been  carried  away  by  them  from  th«  salt 
■  works  this  seaaon  ;  no  earlbly  thing  to  depend  on. 
Well,  1  have  God,  and  his  word  is  sure  ;  and  though 
the  auperstitiona  of  the  heathen  were  a  million  times 
more  deeply  rooied,  and  the  examples  of  EuropeHos 
a  million  times  worse  thsn  they  air — if  I  were  de- 
serted by  all,  and  persecuted  by  al-  yet  my  hope, 
fixed  on  that  sure  word,  will  rise  superior  to  all  ob- 
slructions,  and  triumph  over  all  trials  :  God's  cause 
will  triumph,  and  t  shall  come  out  of  all  trials  as  gold 
purified  in  the  fire." 

3.  Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
humiliti/  by  which  Dr.  Carey  was  distinguished,  and 
which,  throughout  life,  afforded  the  clearest  evidence 
that  he  had  learned  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  So  far  from  assuming  any  credit  for  his 
raried  and  abundant  labors,  he  was  uneasy  at  hearing 
them  adverted  to.  "  There  ia  nothing  remarkable," 
said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  in  what  I  have  done. 
Suppose  that  the  western  world  had  been  covered 
with  idols :  if  any  man  had  sat  down  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  he  might  have  done  the  same  thing.  It 
has  only  required  patient  perseverance."  Almostin- 
credible  as  it  may  appear,  a  passage  occurs  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  a  confidential  friend,  in  which  be 
complains  of  indoUnet  as  his  easily  besetting  sin  ! 

A.  The  eidightened  humanity  of  this  excellent  man 
led  him  to  exert  himself  on  all  practicable  occasions 
lo  alleviate  the  sufferings  ever  attendant  on  a  state  of 
heathenism.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  meas- 
ures which  resulted  in  the  prevention  of  infanticide, 
in  the  prohibition  of  the  voluntary  murders  formerly 

Sirpetraled  at  Saugur  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ooghley ;  as  well  as  in  that  glorious  triumph  of 
Christian  humanity,  the  extinction  of  the  infamous 
rite  of  Suttee,  which  annually  consigmtd  such  num- 
bers of  hapless  widous  to  the  funeral-pile.  It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  name  any  project  for  advancing 
the  welfare  of  India,  with  regard  to  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  her  teeming  population,  as  well  as  to  their 
lelation  to  another  slate,  in  which  Dr.  Carey  was  not 
interested  .either  as  the  author,  or  as  active  in  its  ad- 
vocacy and  support. 

5.  As  the  principlns  by  which  Dr.  Carey  was  ac- 
tuated effectually  raised  lum  above  the  love  of  worldly 
distinction,  and  diffused  an  air  of  singular  plaiuaeBs 
and  moderation  over  all  the  habits  of  hia  life,  so  was 
he  honored  to  set  before  the  whole  Christian  world  a 
memorable  example  of  disinterestedness  and  generos- 
ity. Soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the  mission, 
when  placed  by  Providence  where  he  had  a  prospect 
of  being  able  to  maintain  his  family  by  his  personal 
exertions,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home,  begging 
that  the  trifling  sum  hitherto  assigned  for  his  support 
might  be  employed  in  some  other  direction  ;  and 
when,  in  fdlowing  years,  his  talenta  had  procured 
him  honor  and  emolument  from  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  the  whole  surplus  of  his  income,  after  de- 
fraying the  very  moderate  expenses  of  his  own 
establiahment,  was  devoted,  sacredly,  but  without 
ostentation,  to  the  great  and  holy  cause  in  which  ho 
was  engaged. 

Thus,  Uiroughout  ^ife.did  (his  venerable  Christian 
q>prove  himself  ii  3  servant  of  God ;  than  whom, 


probably,  few  in  modem  days  hare  more  fully  exem 
plified  the  apostolic  description,  *'  None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  tu  himself :  for  whether 
we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lotd;  and  whether  we  die, 
we  die  unto  the  Lord  :  whether  we  live,  therefore, 
or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's." 


ACCURACY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Ai4  astonishing  feature  of  the  word  of  God  ii,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  time  at  which  its  compositions 
were  written,  and  the  multitude  of  the  topics  to  which 
it  alludes,  there  is  not  one  physical  error,  nor  one 
assertion  or  allusion  disproved  by  the  progress  of 
modem  science.  None  of  those  mistakes  which  the 
science  of  each  succeeding  age  discovers  in  the 
books  of  the  preceding ;  above  all,  none  of  those  ab- 
surdities which  modem  astronomy  indicates  in  such 
great  numbers  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients — in 
their  sacred  codes,  in  their  philosophers,  and  even  in 
the  finest  pages  of  the  fathers  of  the  church — not  one 
of  these  errors  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  sacred 
books.  Nothing  there  will  ever  contradict  that  which, 
after  so  many  ages,  the  investigations  of  the  learned 
world  have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  on  the  state  of 
our  globe,  or  on  thst  of  the  heavens.  Peruse  with 
care  our  Scriptures  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  find 
such  spots.  And  while  you  apply  yourselves  lo  this 
examination,  remember  that  it  is  a  book  which  speaks 
of  everything,  which  describes  nature,  which  recounts 
the  creation  of  the  heavens,  of  the  light,  of  the  wa- 
ter, of  the  mountains,  of  the  animals,  and  of  the 
plants.  It  is  a  book  which  teaches  us  the  first  revo- 
lutions of  the  world,  and  which  also  foretells  its  last : 
it  recounts  them  in  the  circumstantial  language  of 
history ;  it  extols  them  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  po- 
etry, and  it  chants  them  in  the  charms  of  glowing  song. 
It  is  a  book  which  is  ftdl  of  oriental  rapture,  elevation, 
variety,  and  boldness.  It  is  a  book  which  speaks  of 
the  heavenly  and  invisible  world,  while  it  also  speaks 
of  the  earth  and  things  visible.  It  is  a  book  which 
nearly  fil^  writers,  of  every  degree  of  cultivation,  of 
every  state,  of  every  condition,  and  living  through  the 
course  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  have  concurred  to 
make.  It  is  a  book  which  was  written  in  the  centre  of 
Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
music-schools  of  the  prophets  of  Bethel  and  ol  Jeri- 
cho, in  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  on  the 
idolatrous  banks  of  Chebar ;  and,  finally,  in  the  centre 
of  the  western  civilization,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews 
and  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  midst  of  polytheism  and 
its  idols,  OS  also  in  the  bosom  of  pantheism  and  of  its 
sad  philosophy.  It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  pre- 
ceded, by  more  than  nine  hundred  years,  the  moiit  an- 
cient philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia — the  Thalesea. 
and  the  Pythagoruses,  the  Zalucuses,  the  Xenophone, 
and  the  Confuciuses.  Well,  search  among  its  50  au- 
thors, its  66  books,  its  1189  chapters,  and  its  31,173 
verses — search  for  only  one  of  those  thousand  emirs 
which  the  ancients  and  the  modems 


theyu^koftho  heavens  or  of  the  earth — of  their  rnv- 
olutlms  or  of  their  elements — but  you  will  find  none. 
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QiKciulawn.— From  ■  dnwios  hj  Mn.  Simcoe,  takan  during  the  RciotuLimury  War. 


QcBKNBTOWN  18  situated  on  tbe  Niagara  river,  nr 
more  properly  atreit,  about  seven  miles  above  the 
(alls,  and  six  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
There  is  a  good  and  pleasant  road  paraltel  to  the 
river  from  Fort  Erie  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
through  Que«nstown,  to  Newark  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  lengtb  of  the  Niagara  airait  is  thirty-five  miles  : 
%y  thia  outlet  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  flow  into 
Ontario,  paaaing  in  their  course  over  the  tremendous 
cataract.  A  succeesion  of  severe  actions  between 
the  Americans  and  tbe  British  took  place  in  1812, 
1813,  and  1814,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara;  and 
one  of  the  most  desperate  occurred  within  two  miles 
of  the  falls.  The  circumstances  attending  this  con- 
test were  peculiarly  calculated  to  show  the  hateful 
effects  of  war,  as  they  aroused  all  those  bad  passions 
which  seem  tenfold  more  hitter  in  a  border- warfare, 
when  the  lies  of  neighborhood  and  kindred  are  dis- 
regarded, and  llieir  obligations  violated.  The  militia 
nn  both  sides  being  called  out,  neighbors  were  fight- 
ing against  each  oiher — a  husband  against  the 
father  of  his  wifo,  and  against  her  brothers.  Every 
town  on  the  frontier  was  destroyed,  either  by  one  or 
other  of  the  belligcrant  parlies.  In  October,  1812, 
the  American  and  Driiish  forces  encountered  each 
other  at  Queenstowu,  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
inguiiiary  conttKt.     The  spoi  where  the  English 
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marked  by  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  Iwenty-six  feet  high,  and  stands 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Niagara  stream,  which  runs  just  below  it,  so  that  il 
commands  a  noble  view,  thus  described  by  Mias  Mar- 


lineau,  in  her"  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel :" 
the  lelt  a  prodigious  sweep  of  forest  termin 
blue  Canadian  hills.  On  the  right  is  the  American 
shore.  There  stands  the  village  of  Lewision  (oppo- 
site Queenstown),  with  its  winding  descent  to  the 
ferry.  At  our  feet  lay  Queenstown,  its  sordidness 
being  lost  in  distance,  and  its  lung  street  presenting 
the  appearance  of  ar.  English  village.  The  green 
river  rushes  between  its  lofty  wooded  banks,  which 
suddenly  widen  at  Queenstown,  causing  the  watern 
to  spread  and  relax  their  speed,  while  making  tlieir 
way  with  three  or  four  bends  to  the  lake.  We  saw 
the  white  church  of  Niagara,  rising  above  the  woods 
some  miles  off;  and  beyond,  the  vast  lake,  its  waters 
gray  on  the  horizon.  There  was  life  in  this  mag> 
nificent  scene.  The  ferry-boat  was  buffeted  by  the 
waves  ;  groups  were  in  waiting  on  either  side  the 
ferry  ;    and  teams  were  in  the  fields." 

About  half-way  between  the  falls  and  Queenstown 
there  is  a  remarkable  whirlpool,  of  which  little  notice 
is  taken  in  the  nole-bookx  of  travellers,  whose  atten- 
tion is  too  much  occupied  by  the  grandeur  of  the  falls. 
Tiie  whirlpool  is  inost  probably  caused  by  extensive 
cavernous  hollows  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  in 
which  the  waters  are  partially  engulfed.  Millions  of 
tons  of  water  are  precipitated  over  the  falls  every 
hour,  and  yet  here  the  Niagara  is  pent  up  within  a  nar- 
row channel  not  exceeding  one  hunrlred  yards  in 
width.  A  recent  tourist  says,  that  "so  completely 
is  the  current  carried  round  in  the  circular  whiriings 
that  water  assumes  in  any  vortex  having  a  large  out- 
let at  its  base,  that  trees,  beams,  and  branches  of  wood, 
are  carried  round  and  round  for  hours  in  succession 
in  its  centre,  sometimes  descending  out  of  sight,  and 
reappearing  again  near  the  same  place  broken  into 
fragment.1.     It  is  compared  by  those  who  have  seen 
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both  to  tha  celebrated  maelatrom  o(  Norway,  although 
OS  a  smaller  scale."  In  Cotton's  "Tour  of  the  Lakes" 
there  is  a  harrowing  account  of  a  boat  having  by  ac- 
cident come  within  range  of  the  whirlpool,  and  an 
unfortunate  person  being  hurried  round  the  vortex 
many  times  before  the  final  catasiroplie,  while  his 
friends  on  shore  could  render  hini  no  assistance. 
The  Btrait  is  ao  narrow  at  this  point,  that  a  stone 
has  been  thrown  across  from  the  American  to  the 
Canadian  side,  and  a  suspension  bridge  has  been  I 
projected  aa  a  means  of  communication  between  | 
thera.  The  rocky  cliff  on  either  side  is  about! 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  width 
less  than  that  over  which  the  bridges  at  Menai ; 
and  Clifton  are  suspended.  As  it  would  overhang 
the  whirlpool,  it  is  thought  that  the  cost  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  payments  of  persona  visiting  1 
the  spot.  There  is  a  railway  from  Lewiston  to 
Buffalo. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Qneenstown  heights,  the  land  shelves  abruptly  tow- 
ard the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  distant  five  or  six 
miles,  in  a  manner  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  geologist.  The  table-land,  three  hundred  feet 
high,  is  broken  by  a  precipice  parallel  to  the  lake. 
There  ja  little  doubt  that  this  was  once  the  boundary 
of  ita  southern  shore.  Colonel  Whittlesey,  a  scien- 
tific geologist  and  surveyor,  who  was  officially  ap- 
pointed to  examine  this  region,  gives  the  following 
gromids  for  this  supposition,  which  also  account  for 
Uie  existence  of  the  falls.  The  table-land,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  strait, 
namely,  at  Qneenstown  and  Lewiston,  is  level  with 
Lake  Erie.  The  line  where  it  is  abruptly  broken  is 
traceable  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  parallel  with 
Lake  Ontario,  east  of  the  Niagara,  and  Colonel 
Whittlesey  thinka  still  farther,  to  the  head  of  the  St. 
Lawence  at  the  Thousand  Isles,  or  even  to  the 
heights  of  Abraham  at  Quebec,  and  the  falls  of 
Montmorency.  "  At  this  latter  spot,  and  so  on  up 
the  Thousand  Isles  above,  some  mighty  rupture  of 
the  rocky  beds  beneath  seems  to  have  occurred  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  thus  furnished  a  pas- 
sage or  drain  for  the  upper  lakes  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  time  when  this  convulsion  occurred  must  have 
been  aimultaneous  with  the  production  of  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  which  until  then  were  a  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  two  lakes,  which  here  silently  commingled 
their  waters,  until  the  sudden  rupture  and  draining 
below  threw  the  momentum  of  the  mighty  flood  from 
the  now  table-land,  and  than  take-bed,  at  Queenatown, 
down  the  high  precipice  or  naked  shore,  and  thus 
excavated  for  itself  the  deep  channel  of  Niagara  river 
from  this  point  to  the  diminished  basin  of  Ontario. 
From  Qneenstown,  the  falls,  in  courae  of  time,  by 
gradually,  as  they  now  hourly  do,  breaking  off  the 
■helving  calcareous  rock,  worked  their  way  naturally 
up  to  their  present  position,  seven  miles  above,  and 
wiU  ultimately  penetrate  into  Lake  Erie;  when 
another  draining  will  take  place,  of  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Michigan,  both  which  latter  are  also  doubileaa 
dimmished  basins,  up  lo  the  Saut  Sle.  Marie,  or  Low 
falls,  which  divides  tiiese  lower  lakes  from  the 
great  inland  sea  of  L^e  Superior.     When  that  event 


occure,  another  Niagara  will  in  the  same  way  be 
formed  al  tliis  passage  into  Lake  Superior.  And  so 
the  miglity  work  will  proceed,  until  our  lakes,  which 
none  of  them  have  great  rivers  of  their  own  to  supply 
the  present  constant  draining  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  by  evaporation,  will  shrink  to  minor  pools,  leav- 
ing, ultimately,  their  rich  beds  bare,  to  become  the 
seats  of  civilization  and  of  a  vast  population."  Such 
are  the  speculations  which  a  view  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Qneenstown  suggests  to  the  geologist  and 
philosopher. 

At  the  embouchure  of  the  Niagara  into  Lake  On- 
tario its  breadth  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
entrance  is  defended  by  two  forts,  one  on  the  Cana- 
dian and  the  other  on  the  American  aide.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  when  in  Canada,  gave  a  very  charming 
picture  of  the  beauties  of  Ontario :  "  This  beau- 
tiful Lake  Ontario !"  she  exclaims — "  my  lake 
— for  I  begin  to  be  in  love  with  it,  and  look  on  it  as 
mine !  It  changed  its  hues  every  moment,  the 
shades  of  purple  and  green  fleeting  over  it,  now  dark, 
now  lustrous,  now  pale — like  a  dolphin  dying ;  or,  to 
use  a  mere  exact,  though  less  poetical  comparison, 
dappled,  and  varying  like  the  back  of  a  mackerel, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  streak  of  silver  light 
dividing  the  shades  of  green :  magnificent,  tumultuous 
clouds  came  rolling  round  the  horizon  i  and  the  little 
graceful  scliooners,  falling  into  every  beautiful  atti- 
tude, and  catching  every  variety  of  light  and  shade, 
came  couvti^sying  into  the  bay:  and  flights  of  wild 
geese  and  great  black  loons^  were  skimming,  diving, 
sporting  ever  the  bosom  of  the  lake :  and  beautiful 
little  unknown  birds,  in  gorgeous  plumags  of  crimson 
and  black,  were  guttering  about  ihe  garden  ;  all  life 
and  light  and  beauty  were  abroad  in  the  resurrection 
of  Nature  !"  This  was  written  *hen  the  long  Cana- 
dian winter  was  just  over. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  IRISH  PEAS- 
ANTRY RESPECTING  FAIRIES  AND 
SUPERNATURAL   AGENCY. 


In  common  with  other  countries,  particularly  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  traditiooal  belief  exist* 
among  the  Irish  peasantry  in  those  romantic  little 
sprites  denominated  fairies  ;  and  it  is  ^  wonderful, 
considering  their  being  creatures  of  imagination,  that 
thesuperstitionsrespecting  them  should  haveremained 
so  much  confined,  and  so  very  similar.'  Whether  the 
fairy  mythology  of  Ireland  has  been  derived  from  the 
East,  and  transmitted  thence  through  the  medium 
of  Spain,  or  has,  as  some  believe,  a  northern  origin, 
it  is  of  litUe  import  to  inquire,  particulariy  as  nothing 
more  than  conjecture  can  now  be  advanced  on  the 
subject  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  the  present 
fairies  of  Ireland,  if  not  Gothic  creations,  were  at 
least  modelled  in  the  same  school  and  age  with  the 
elves  of  northern  Europe. 

There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  and  the 
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sublime  in  the  prevalent  notions  reapectin^auchbeing;i 
The  feelings  and  passions  of  mortality,  and  imms 
(erial  bodies,  being  supeniitiously  a.Bcribed  to  ihem, 
r&iries  are  supposed  to  possess  both  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  revenge  an  affront.  The  motive  of  fear, 
which  induces  some  savage  nations  to  worship  the 
Devil,  prompts  the  vulgar  in  Ireland  to  term  fairies 
"  good  people,"  and  in  Scotland  "  guid  folk  ;"  nor  is 
it  uncommon  to  see  a  tustic,  before  drinking,  spill  a 
small  part  of  his  draught  upon  the  ground,  as  e 
complimentary  libation  to  the  fairies.  Such  as  us< 
(he  word  fairy,  are  often  corrected  in  a  whisper 
which  caution  arises  from  conceiving  tha'.  these  beinge 
are  invisibly  present,  and  the  appellation  is  considered 
offensive,  as  denoting  an  insignificant  object.  Thus, 
hoping  to  deceive  by  flattery,  the  maxim  most  attend- 
ed to  in  the  intercourse  with  these  "  little  great 
ones,"  is  that  "  civility  begets  civility."  The  same 
system  of  fear  and  flattery  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  Irish,  even  toward  animals,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth ;  for  Camden  telis  us,  "  They  take 
them  wolves,  to  be  their  godsibs  (gossips],  whom  they 
term  Cbari  Christ,  praying  for  them,  and  wishing 
Uiem  well,  and  so  they  are  not  afraid  to  be  hurt  by 
•them." 

The  circular  intrenchments  and  barrows,  known 
by  the  name  of  Danish  forts,  in  Ireland,  are  pointed 
out  as  the  abode  of  fairy  communities,  and  to  disturb 
their  habitation,  in  other  words,  to  dig,  or  plough  up, 
a  rath,  or  fort,  whose  construction  the  superstitious 
natives  ascribe  to  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  the 
"  ^ood  people,"  is  considered  as  unlucky,  and  en- 
tailing some  severe  disaster  on  the  violator  and  his 
kindred.  An  industrious  peasant,  who  purchased  a 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mallow  from  a  near 
relative  of  his  commenced  his  improvements  by 
building  npoa  it  a  good  stone  house,  together  with  a 
time-kiln.  Soon  a(ier,  he  waited  on  the  proprietor 
to  state  "  the  trouble  he  was  come  to  by  reason  of 
the  old  fort,  the  fairies  not  approving  of  his  having 

C laced  the  lime-kiln  so  near  their  dwelling ; — he  had 
ist  his  sow  with  nine  bennivtens  (sucking-pigs),  his 
horse  fell  into  a  quarry  and  was  killed,  and  three  of 
his  sheep  died,  'all  through  the  means  of  the  fairies.'" 
Though  the  lime-kiln  had  cost  him  five  guineas,  he 
declared  he  would  never  burn  another  stone  in  it, 
but  take  it  down,  without  delay,  and  build  one  away 
from  the  fort,  saying,  he  was  wrong  in  putting  that 
kiln  in  the  way  of  the  "  good  people,"  who  were  thus 
obliged  to  go  out  of  their  usual  track.  The  back 
door  of  his  house  unfortunately  also  faced  the  same 
fort,  but  this  offence  was  obviated  by  almost  closing 
it  up,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  at  ihe  top,  to  allow 
the  good  people  free  passage,  should  they  require  it. 
In  these  rathe,  fairies  are  represented  as  holding  iheir 
festive  meetings,  and  entering  into  all  the  fantastic 
and  wanton  minh  that  music  and  glittering  banquets 
are  capable  of  inspiring.  A  fairy  chielYain,  of  much 
local  celebrity,  named  Knop,  is  supposed  to  hold  his 
court  in  a  rath,  on  the  road-side  between  Cork  and 
YoughatI,  where  often  travellers,  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  have  been  led  astray  by  the  ^pearonce 
of  Ughts,  and  by  alluring  sounds  proceeding  from 
within  ;  but  when 
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'■  The  village  cock,  giie  nolf  nfdij, 
Up  iprang  in  haale  ihe  »iry  Ihrong  ; 

■'■--*-'- Icrnn''— 

and  the  delicious  viands  change  into  carrion.  '1  os 
crystal  goblets  become  rugged  pebbles,  and  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  feast  undergoes  a  similar  metamor- 
phosis. 

An  eddy  of  diist,  raised  by  the  wind,  is  attributed 
to  the  fairies  journeying  from  one  of  their  haunts  to 
another  ;  on  perceiving  which,  the  peasant  will  obse- 
quiously doff  his  hat,  multering,  "  God  speed  ye, 
God  speed  ye,  gentlemen;"  and  returns  it  to  his 
head,  with  the  remark,  "  good  manners  are  no  bur- 
den," as  an  apology  for  the  motive^  which  he  is 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Should  he,  however,  instead 
of  such  friendly  greeting,  repeat  any  short  prayer,  or 
devoutly  cross  himself,  using  a  religious  response, 
the  fairy  journey  is  interrupted,  and  if  any  mortals 
are  in  the  train,  the  charm  by  which  they  were 
detained  is  broken,  and  they  are  restored  to  human 
society.  On  these  occasions,  the  production  of  a 
black-hafted  knife  is  considered  as  extremely  potent 
in  dissolving  the  spell.  Tliis  weapoa  is  beheved  to 
be  effective  not  only  against  fairy  incantation,  but  also 
against  any  supernatural  being;  and  accounts  of  many 
twilight  rencontres  between  shadowy  forms  and  mor- 
tals are  related,  to  establish  its  power,  gouts  of  blood 
or  jelly  being  found  in  the  morning  on  the  spot  where 
the  vision  had  appeared. 

The  most  romantic  dells  are  also  pointed  out  as 
scenes  of  fairy  resort,  and  distinguished  by  the  term 
gentle  places ;  beetling  linen  by  the  side  of  a  rocky 
stream  that  murmurs  through  an  unfrequented  glen,  is 
represented  as  a  favorite  or  rather  common  female 
fairy  occupation,  where  they  chant  wild  and  pathetic 
melodies,  beating  time  with  their  beetles.  The  herbs 
plants,  with  which  such  glens  abound,  are  con- 
sidered as  under  fairy  influence,  and  are  collected, 
with  many  ceremonies,  for  charms,  by  cunning  old 
woman,  termed  fairy  doctors,  or  sometimes,  from 
their  professed  knowledge  of  surgery,  bone-setttrs. 
A  confidence  in  superstitious  quackery  exists  so 
strongly  among  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  that 
many  instances  are  known  where  patients  have 
carried  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  a  bone-set- 
>  whom  a  fee  was  given  ;  when  they  might  have 
received,  without  removal,  and  free  of  expense,  every 
attendance  from  the  most  skilful  surgeons.     "  I  would 

.  if  all  the  doctors  in  Ireland  told  me  so,  treat 
the  poor  sufferer  thus,"  is  the  prefatory  sentence  used 
by  these  ■'  wise  women."  "  What  do  doctors  know 
about  sick  people  ?^but  take  the  herbs  which  I  shall 
give  you,  bury  ihem  at  sunset  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  fort-field,  and  when  you  return,  tie  a  thread 
three  times  round  the  left-hand  upper  post  of  tho 

k  person's  hed,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  nine 
aights,"&c. 

Fairies  are  represented  as  exceedingly  diminutive 

their  stature,  having  an  arch  and  malicious  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  generally  habited  in 
green,  with  large  scarlet  caps  ;  hence  the  beautiful 
plant,  digitalis  purpurea,  is  named  "  fairy-cap"  by 
the  vulgar,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  bells 
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to  this  part  of  fairy  dress.  To  the  same  plant,  many 
msdc  superstitions  ore  attached,  psrticulariy  its  salu- 
tation of  aupematural  beings,  by  bending  its  lon^stallcs 
in  token  of  recognition. 

Old  and  solitary  thorns,  in  common  with  the  digi- 
talis, are  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  peasantry, 
and  considered  as  aacred  to  the  revets  of  these 
eccentric  little  sprites,  whose  vengeance  follows  their 
removal.  Any  antique  implement  casually  discovered 
by  the  laborer  is  referred  to  the  fairies,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  dropped  or  forgotten  by  them  ;  small 
and  oddly-shaped  tobacco-pipes,  frequently  turned 
up  by  the  spade  or  the  plough,  the  finder  instantly 
destroys,  to  avert  the  evil  agency  of  their  former 
spiritual  ownera.  Among  those  remains  may  bo 
noticed  the  flint  arrow-heads,  said  to  be  sportively 
shot  at  cattle  by  the  fairies  i  and  in  compliance  wiUi 
the  popular  superstition  termed,  even  by  antiquarians, 
".  elf  arrows." 

The  fairies  are  believed  to  visit  the  farm  houses  in 
their  district  on  particular  nights,  and  iko  embers  are 
collected,  the  hearth  swept,  and  a  vessel  of  water 
placed  for  their  use  before  the  family  retire  to  rest. 
But  these  dubious  divinities  seem  to  preside  more 
especially  over  cattle,  com,  fruits,  and  agricultural 
objects.  Milking  the  cows,  upsetting  the  dairy  pans, 
and  disarranging  whatever  may  have  been  carefully 
placed  in  order,  are  among  their  miachievous  pro- 
ceedings. CLURiciUHE,  or  Leprehaune,  is  the 
name  given-  to  the  Irish  Puce.  The  character  of 
this  goblin  is  a  compound  of  that  of  the  Scotch 
fiaowME  and  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow. 
He  is  depicted  (for  engraved  portraits  of  the  Irish 
Leprehaune  are  in  existence,  as  a  small  and  withered 
old  man,  completely  equipped  in  the  costume  of  a 
cobler,  and  employed  in  repairing  a  shoe.  A  para- 
graph recently  appeared  in  aKilkenny  paper  stating 
Uiat  a  laborer,  returning  home  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  discovered  a  Leprehaune  at  work,  from 
whom  he  bore  away  the  shoe  which  be  was  mending ; 
as  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  hia  story,  it  was  further 
stated,  that  the  shoe  lay  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious  at  the  newspaper  office.  The  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  vulgar  creed  respecting  the  Leprehaune 
is,  his  being  the  possessor  of  a  purse,  supposed  to  be, 
like  that  of  Fortunatus,  inexhaustible  ;  and  many 
persons,  who  have  surprised  one  of  these  fairies 
occupied  in  shoe-making,  have  endeavored  to  com- 
pel turn  to  deliver  it ;  this  be  has  ingeniously  avoided, 
averting  the  eye  of  his  antagonist  by  some  stratagem, 
when  he  disappears,  which  it  seems  he  has  not  the 
power  of  doing  as  long  an  any  person's  gaze  ia  fixed 
upon  him. 

When  a  child  appears  delicate,  or  ayonng  woman 
consumptive,  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  carried 
off  to  be  made  a  playmate  or  nurse  to  the  young 
fairies,  and  that  a  substitute,  resembling  the  person 
taken  away,  is  deposited  in  their  place,  which  grad- 
ually declines,  and  ultimately  dies.  The  inhuman 
means  used  by  ignorant  parents  to  discpver  if  an 
unhealthy  child  be  their  oflspring  or  a  changeling 
(the  name  given  to  the  iUnaitory  image),  is,  placing 
the  child,  imdressed,  on  the  road-side,  where  it  is 
suffered  to  lie  a  conaidorable  time  exposed  to  cold. 


After  such  ceremony,  they  conclude  a  natural  dis 
order  has  caused  the  symptoms  of  decay  ;  and  tbo 
child  is  then  treated  with  more  tenderness,  from  an 
idea,  that  had  it  been  possessed  by  a  fairy,  that  spirit 
would  not  have  brooked  such  indignity,  but  made  its 
escape.  Paralytic  affections  are  attributed  to  the 
same  agency,  whence  the  term  "  fairy-struck  ;"  and 
the  same  cruel  treatment  is  observed  toward  aged 
persons  thus  afflicted. 

A  curious  spirit,  and  one  I  believe  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  is  the  Banshee,  or  Whits  Fairv,  some- 
limea  called  She  Fhooh,  or  iha  House  Fairy.  The 
derivation  of  both  theae  names  appears  to  me  obvious, 
from  the  credulous  personification,  that  of  a  small 
and  shrivelled  old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  ancient  houses  or 
families,  and  to  announce  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  any  of  the  members  by  mournful  lamentations. 
This  fairy  attendant  is  considered  as  highly  honor- 
able ;  and  in  part  of  an  elegy  on  one  of  the  knights 
of  Kerry,  still  extant,  the  family  Banshee  is  intro- 
duced as  deploring,  with  wailing  accents,  the  knight's 
impending  fate.  Every  trader  at  Dingle  who  bears 
iirain  becomes  alarmed  lest  it  should  forbode  hia 
death  ;  but  the  bard  assures  them,  with  an  air  of 
humorous  sarcasm,  they  have  no  cause  for  nnesai- 
ness,  such  warning  being  given  only  to  those  of 
illustrious  descent. 

Another  species  of  Irish  fairy  is  the  Pbooka,  the 
descriptions  given  of  which  are  so  visionary  and  un- 
defined, it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  detail. 
The  name  of  many  lonely  rocks  and  glens  in  Ireland 
declares  them  sacred  to  this  spirit.  In  the  county 
Cork  there  are  two  castles  called  Carrig  Phooka,  or 
the  Phooka's  Rock,  one  near  Doneraile,  the  other 
not  far  from  Macroom  ;  and  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Poula  Phooka,  or  the 
Phooka's  Cavern,  is  well  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  belief  in  fairy  in- 
fluence, the  sredence  given  to  witchcraft  among  the 
vulgar  Irish^byno  means  proportionate.  Some  few 
instances  are  historically  preserved  ;  but,  considering 
the  extent  and  reputation  which  wjichctali  obtained 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First, 
in  England,  these  may  be  viewed  as  imported  rather 
than  primitive  aupe  rati  lions.  The  admirable  account 
of  Moll  White,  given  in  the  Spectator,  presents  a  col- 
lection of  the  popular  notions  respecting  the  sorcery 
of  old  women  ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  further,  may  find  some  hundred 
volumes  written  upon  it. 

Themost  remarkable  Irish  witch  on  record,  is  Dame 
Alice  Ketyll.  Among  the  charges  made  against 
her,  when  examined  in  1325,  was  the  sacrificing  nine 
ted  cocks  to  her  familiar  spirit  or  imp,  named  Kobyn 
Artysson,  "  at  a  stone  bridge  in  a  certaine  foure 
crosse  high-way."  "  Item,  that  she  swept  the  streets 
of  Kilkenny  with  beeaomea  between  Complin  and 
Courofew,  and  in  sweeping  the  tilth  towards  thehuust: 
of  William  Utlaw  her  sonne,  by  way  of  conjuring, 
uttered  these  words : 

"  Unto  the  honte  of  WUUun,  m;  wnint, 
Ula  all  th«  wsalth  of  Kilkenny  lowu." 

And,  among  "  tho  goods  and  implements  of  the 
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aud  Alice,  there  was  a  certain  holy  wafnr  cake  found 
having  the  name  of  the  divell  imprinted  npon  it; 
there  was  found  also  a  boze,  and  within  it  an  oint' 
inent,  wherewith  she  used  to  besmear  or  grease  a 
certain  piece  of  wood  called  cimltree,  which,  being 
thus  anointed,  the  said  Alice,  with  her  complices, 
should  ride  and  gallop  upon  the  said  coultree  whither- 
soever they  would,  eJI  the  world  over,  through  thick 
uid  thin,  without  either  hurt  ut  hindrance."  These 
things,  we  are. told,  w«re  notorious,  and  dame  Ketyll, 
(o  avoid  punisbmenC,  escaped  to  England  ;  but  one 
of  her  accomplices,  Pemill  or  Parncll,  was  burnt  at 
Kilkenny,  who  avouched  that  Alice's  son  William 
"  deserved  death  as  well  as  herself,  affirming  that  he, 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  wore  the  divell's  girdle  upon 
his  bare  bodie."  Kilkenny  aeems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly fatal  to  witches.  In  October,  1578,  Cox  relates 
that  Sir  William  Drury,  the  Lord  Deputy  caused 
ihirty-aix  criminals  to  be  executed  there,  "one  of 
which  was  ablackamoor,  and  two  others  were  witches, 
and  were  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature,  for  there 
was  no  positive  law  against  witclTcrall  in  those  days." 

Some  more  recent  account  of  witches  is  tradition- 
ally preserved  in  Ireland,  particularly  of  Nanny  Steer, 
whoae  malign  glance  produced  madness,  and  the 
malady  of  many  a  wretched  lunatic,  who  wandered 
about  the  country,  waa  attributed  to  her  baneful 
influence. 

In  the  Queen's  county,  a  young  man,  named  Rut- 
lidge,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  is  said  to  have  be- 
come B  victim  to  one  of  these  djreadful  looks,  from 
his  having  neglected  to  invite  Nanny  Steer  to  the 
wedding — who  appeared  an  unbidden  guest,  and 
casting  an  evil  eye  on  the  bridegroom,  he  immediately 
became  a  maniac. 

"In  no  case,"  says  Camden,  speaking  of  Irish 
superstitions,  "  must  you  praise  a  horse  or  any  other 
beast,  until  you  say,  '  God  save  him,'  or  unless  you 
spit  upon  him.  If  any  harm  befall  the  horse  within 
three  dayes  after,  they  seeke  him  that  praised  him, 
thai  he  may  mumble  the  Lord's  prayer  in  his  right 
ear.  They  think  that  there  bee  some  that  bewitch 
their  horses  with  looking  uponathem,  and  then  they 
use  the  help  of  some  old  hagges,  who,  saying  a  few 
prayers  with  a  loud  voice,  make  them  well  again." 
This  belief  in  the  fatal  effects  of  an  evil  eye  is  as  prev- 
alent at  the  present  day  as  when  Camden  wrote  ; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  the  lower  orders,  will  speak  to  or 
of  a  child  without  spitting  out,  and  excusing  himself, 
should  a  superior  bo  present,  with — "  It's  for  good 
luck  sure." — "  And  God  bless  the  boy,  and  make  a 
fine  man  of  him."  So  powerful  is  ibis  superstition, 
that  even  people  of  education,  and  above  the  ordinary 
rank,  are  obliged,  from  policy,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  peasantry, 
as  few  things  are  considered  more  dangerous  and 
unfriendly,  or  are  longer  remembered,  than  the 
omission  of  such  ceremony. 

Another  vulgar  superstition  regarding  witches  is 
their  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  some  insect  or 
snim^  :  the  most  favorite  forms  are  those  of  a  fly 
or  a  hare  ;  under  the  latter  disguise  they  are  supposed 
to  suck  the  teats  of  cows,  and  thus  deprive  them  of 
iheir  milk,  or  communicate  an  injurious  effect  to  it 


Of  the  following  story  numberless  variations  are  in 
circulation  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  A  herds- 
man having  wounded  a  hare  which  he  discovered 
sucking  one  of  the  cows  under  his  care,  tracked  it  u> 
a  solitary  cabin,  where  he  foundan  old  woman  smeared 
with  blood  and  gaaping  for  breath,  extended  almost 
lifeless  on  the  floor,  having,  it  is  presumed,  recovered 
her  natural  shape. 

In  churning,  should  not  the  milk  readily 'become 
butter,  the  machinations  of  some  witch  are  suspected. 
As  a  test,  the  iron  coulter  of  the  plough  is  heated  in 
the  fire,  and  the  witch's  name  solemnly  pronounced, 
with  the  following  charm,  on  whom  this  spiell  is  sup- 
posed to  indict  the  most  excruciating  U 


"  Come  batter,  come, 
Come  buitrr,  come, 
Pet«r  stands  it  the  gate 
Waiting  Ibr  a  budered  emks. 


And  if  the  milk  has  lost  its  good  qualities  by  means 
of   incantations,    il    soon   turns   to   excellent   butler. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  same  opinion  existed 
in  Ireland,  somewhat  tinged  with  a  relic  of  pagan  or 
druidical  rites,  fire  being  considered,  before  &e  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  Deity,  and  the  first  of  May  as  pectdiarly 
sacred  to  these  rites,  many  relics  of  which  may  still 
be  discovered. 

"  They  take  her  for  a  wicked  woman  and  a  wilch, 
whatever  she  be,  that  commeth  to  fetch  fire  from 
them  on  May-day,  (neither  will  they  give  any  fire 
then,  but  unto  a  sicke  body,  and  that  with  a  curse), 
for  because  they  thinke  the  same  woman  will,  iho 
next  summer,  steale  away  all  their  butter.  If  they 
finde  a  hare  among  their  heads  of  caitell  on  the 
said  May-day,  tbey  kill  her,  for  they  suppose  ahee  is 
some  old  trot,  that  would  filch  away  their  butter. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  their  butter,  if  it  be  stoilen, 
will  Boone  afler  bee  restored  againe,  incase  they  take 
away  some  of  the  thatch  that  hangelh  over  the  doore 
of  the  house,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire." 

As  in  England,  a  worn  horseshoe  nailed  on  the 
threshold,  or  near  the  entrance  of  a  house,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  security  again  witchcraft ;  but  ibis 
remedy  is  used  only  in  the  better  description  of  cabins. 

Second-sight,  so  common  in  the  Highlands,  I 
believe  is  unknown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Story 
relates  a  mysterious  appearance  of  stars,  accompaiiied 
by  heavy  groans,  that  preceded  the  landing  of  the 
rival  monarcbs  Wilham  and  James,  seen  by  "  on* 
Mr.  Hambleton,  of  Tollymoore,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  his  county,  and  a  sober,  rational  man,"  in 
company  with  others  who  were  journeying  towards 
Dundalk  ;  adding,  "  They  have  a  great  many  tales 
of  this  kind  in  Ireland,  and  the  Inniskilling  men  tell 
you  of  several  such  things  before  their  battles." 

On  the  whole,  from  what  may  be  collected,  the 
present  state  of  Irish  superstition  closely  resembles 
that  of  England  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  a  strong 
proof  of  the  correct  measurement  of  those  who  bavn 
stated  a  space  of  two  centuries  to  exist  between  the 
relative  degree  of  popidar  knowledge  and  civilizaiiou 
attained  by  the  sistet  kingdom. 
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CI  Ihe  breilh  bcneiih  ihe  hi 


Wh> 


IB  !  mich  the  child  whose  eirly  feel 
The  patba  nf  peace  hue  irod; 
"'--»  aecral  heart  with  Influeace  tweel. 
ipward  drawn  to  God." 


There  is  afountain  and  a  pool  ol*  Siloam.  They 
kre  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Zion,  at  the  Toot  of 
the  hill,  or  rather  under  the  bill,  as  the  water  gushes 
out  from  the  rock  some  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  From  this  fountain  the  water 
flows  under  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance, 
when  it  enters  the  pool  of  Siloam.  From  the  pool 
the  waters  flow  gently  down  into  the  lower  pari  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  which  was  anciently  called 
"  the  King's  Dale,"  where  they  water  a  few  gardens 
of  cucumbers,  which  are  cultivated  by  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  village  of  Siloam,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  The  waters  of  Siloam  are  sweet 
and  pleasant,  though  not  very  cool. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  same  place  to  which 
our  Savior  sent  the  poor  blind  man  that  he  might 
wash  and  be  healed.  You  will  recollect  the  inter- 
eating  story.     The  man  had  been  blind  from  hia 


birth.  As. Jesus  was  passing  through  the  streets 
upon  a  certain  day  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  him, 
and  his  disciples  supposing  that  he  had  been  made 
blind  in  consequence  of  some  sin,  asked  whether  it 
was  because  he  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  this 
great  evil  had  com«  upon  him.  The  Savior  re- 
plied that  it  was  not  because  of  any  particular  sin 
which  either  he  or  his  parents  had  committed,  that 
he  was  born  blind,  but  that  ihe  wonderful  power 
and  mercy  of  God  might  be  shown  to  him.  He 
then  immediately  made  a  clay  upon  the  ground, 
with  which  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  bliud  man, 
and  sent  him  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  to  wash. 

Having  done  as  the  Savior  commanded,  he  re> 
ceived  liis  sight,  and  came  into  the  city,  seeing  all 
things  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  never  been  blind. 
How  happy  he  must  have  been  at  that  moment ! 
How  strange  and  beautiful  everything  must  have 
appeared!  And  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  with  what  delight  must  he  have 
looked  upon  their  faces  for  thi  first  timt  ,'  And  all 
this  because  he  obeyed  the  command  of  the  blessed 
Savior.  If  the  blind  man  had  said,  when  Jesus  told 
him  to  go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  wash,  that 
some  other  place  was  just  as  good,  or  that  it  was  a 
long  and  difficult  walk  for  a  blind  man  to  go  down 
into  the  deep  vallev,  he  would  not  have  been  heal- 
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«d.  But  insUad  of  this,  be  did  just  the  vtry  thing 
irbich  JeBua  told  bim  to  do,  and  thus  received  the  I 
precioiiB  blessing  of  sight,  and  what  was  worth  much 
more,  the  forgiveness  of  ail  bis  sins.  And  now  let  I 
me  tell  you  of  another  fountain,  which  is  far  more, 
interesting  and  important  to  you  iban  that  of  Siloara. , 
It  is  that  fountain, 

"  filled  with  blood, 

Dnim  from  •Smmiauel't  veins/' 

To  that  fountain  all  are  directed  to  go  and  wash. 
The  blind,  the  lame,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  bond,  the 
free,  the  old,  the  young. — It  has  been  opened  for  sin 
and  uocleanness,  and  whosoever  will,  may  wash 
therein  and  be  healed.  The  Savior  is  now  passing 
by.  His  eye  rests  upon  you,  and  he  sees  you  blind 
and  ruined  in  sin.  With  gentle  voice  he  says,  "  Go, 
sinful  child,  go  to  the  fountain,  wash  and  be  healed. 
Wash  in  my  blood  which  has  been  shed  for  you. 
Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  dyed  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  ss  wool."  Yes,  go.  Listen  to  his 
sacred  voice,  and  obey  his  conunanda.  His  promise 
shall  not  be  vain.  Waaii  in  his  blood,  and  joys  of 
forgiven  sin  shall  be  yours,  joys  which  no  wealth, 
or  honor,  or  earthly  pleasure  can  give, or  take  away. 

When  the  Savior  directed  the  blind  man  to  go 
to  Siloam,  he  went  immediately.  A  single  day,  a 
single  hour's  delay,  and  Jesus  might  have  passed  on 
his  way  to  do  good  to  others,  and  his  blindness  re- 
mained for  ever.  Do  thou  likewise.  Go  note. — 
Youth  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord.  The  present 
moment  is  within  your  reach,  and  you  may  embrace 
the  Savior.  The  gushing  fountain  flows  most 
freely  to^ay — to-morrow — who  shall  tell  what  will 


_  K  lil;  BiDii  d«ciy  I 
Tbe  TO*e  thai  blooms  1>nicath  tbt  hills 

Miut  ihottl]'  fkde  swajr. 
"  And  lonD,  too  aoon,  tba  winti;  taonr 


Thb  empire  of  China  is  estimated  at  2,000  mili 
long  by  1,500  broad,  containing  an  area  of  1,298- 
000  square  miles,  and  every  variety  of  climan 
tween  the  18th  and  41hi  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  seacoset  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  country  pot 
•esses,  in  addition,  to  its  rich  alluvial  plains  and  con 
plete  inland  navigation,  the  advanisgo  of  numerous 
line  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  with 
habitable  islands  of  various  sizes,  skirting  nearly  the 
whole  maritime  frontier. 

The  population  of  this  immense  territory  is  in  a 
peculiar  degree  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  people,  with  a  fixed  and  hereditary  gov- 
ernment, based  on  simple  but  effective  principles, 
for  merging  the  interest  of  the  individual  in  that  of 
the  body  politic — a  people  unfettered  by  the  prejudice 
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of.  caste,  advanced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  liters* 
ture,  art,  and  science,  and  adapted  for  receiving  the 
influence  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  following  is  stated  to  have  been  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  since  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century;  A,  D, 
1393,  population  60,545,811  ;  1743,  population  157, 
301,755;  1762,  population  198,214,553  ;  1792,  popu- 
lation 307,467,200;  1813,  population  361,693,879- 
including  that  of  Tartary  and  the  dependent  provio- 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Morrison  quotes,  with  approba- 
tion and  conviction  of  its  veracity,  the  census  of  the 
provinces  of  China  from  an  official  work,  called  the 
'I'atsing,  published  by  authority  in  1825,  which  table 
gives  the  population  at  352,866,012,  or  to  each  square 
mile  of  territory  238, 

The  products  and  exports  of  China  are  various  and 
valuable,  including  teas,  sugar,  silk,  spices,  drugs, 
dies,  porcelain,  metala,  dec.  The  principal  article 
is  tea,  which,  although  only  introduced  into  Europe 
Bl  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  A. 
D.  1602  to  1610,  now  requires  about  sixty  millions 
pounds  per  annum  to  supply  the  increasing  demand 
of  America  and  Europe. 

In  1669,  A.  D.,  the  East  India  Company  received 
their  first  invoice  of  tea,  amounting  to  .two  canisters, 
containing  I43i  lbs.  In  1608  they  imported  4,714 
lbs. ;  but  this  quantity  so  glutted  the  market  that  the 
imports  of  tea  during  the  ensuing  six  years  amounted 
in  all  to  only  318  lbs.  But  in  the  space  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  viz.,  from  1710  to  1810,  the  East  India 
Company  sales  of  tea  amounted  to  750,215,019  lbs., 
the  value  of  which  was  i;i29,804,595  aleriing.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  to  the 
year  1830,  the  tea  sold  by  the  East  India  Company 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  millions  pounds  weight, 
and  the  revenue  paid,  to  the  British  exchequer  on 
this  tea  amounted  to  £104,856,858  sterling.  This 
extraordinary  branch  of  trade  in  an  innutritioua,  aro- 
matic leaf,  grown  on  the  mountains  of  a  distant  con- 
tinent, employing  about  £4,000,000  capiul,  and 
yielding  £3,000,000  annually  to  the  English  treasury, 
ia  still  capable  of  great  extension. 

We  have  received  from  China  various  branches 
of  art  and  science.  The  mariner's  compaaa,  the  cal- 
culation of  eclipses,  printing,  gunpowder,  the  smelting 
and  combination  of  metala,  the  weaving  of  cotton  and 
silk,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  the  preparation  of 
sugar,  &c.,  have  all  been  known  from  time  immemo- 
rial to  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  by 
means  of  the  coasting  trade,  for  which  purpose  no 
less  than  222  junks  are  employed. 

In  the  year  700  A.  D.  Canton  was  first  made  a 
regular  commercial  port  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  and 
in  the  year  1400  A.  D.  the  Chinese  compelled 
foreigners  to  bring  tribute  every  third  year  to  Canton, 
where  120  houses  were  built  for  their  accommodation. 
The  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Dutch,  carried  on  a 
lucrative  trade  with  China  at  different  ports  along 
the  coast  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Macao,  Ningpo,  and  Chu- 
san,  during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1658  the 
Portuguese,  after  their  expulsion  from  Ningpo,  and 
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Chingahew,  made  Macao  their  permuient  residence, 
after  having  had  temporary  abodes  on  the  island  for 
20  years.  They  pay  at  the  beginning  of  every  yei 
a  ground  rent  of  50  taels  of  silver  to  [he  Chinese 
treasurer  at  Canton,  for  which  a  receipt  is  duly  fur- 
nished. England  turned  her  attention  lo  China  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeentb  century;  in  1670 
ihe  English  East  India  Company  had  a  factory  on 
the  island  of  Formosa,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  those  seas,  particularly  wilh  the  adji 
Chinese  province  of  Fokien.  In  1676,  A.  D.,  they 
had  a  factory  at  Amoy,  from  which  they  retired  in 
1680,  on  the  contest  between  the  Manchou  Tartars 
and  the  Chinese  for  the  imperial  throne  ;  but  in  1684 
the  English  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  factory 
at  Amoy,  and  they  remained  there  until  1757  A.  D, 
when  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  became  re 
atricted  to  Canton  and  Macao.  In  1700  the  English 
had  a  factory  at  Chusan,  and  in  1702-'03  ai  Polo  Ci 
dore.  The  Dutch  endeavored  lo  expel  the  Portugui 
from  Macao  in  1622,  but  failed,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Formosa,  on  which  latter  island  they  formed  a  fac- 
tory in  1624,  and  remained  there  until  1661,  when  a 
pirate  (Coxinga)  expelled  them. 

The  unjustifiable  and  sanguinary  contests  which 
the  European  nations  so  long  waged  against  each 
other  on  the  coasts  of  China,  compelled  &e  Chinese 
government  to  restrict  them  all  to  the  port  of  Canton, 
where  of  late  years  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  has  been  conducted.  But  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  a 
not  averse  to  intercourse  with  Europeana,  and  it 
well  known  that  the  Chinese  themselves  carry  on  i 
extensive  maritime  trade,  and  many  of  their  large 
junks  annually  traffic  along  the  coasts  of  Cochin 
China  and  Siam  to  Sumatra,  Java,  Singapore,  Bor- 
neo, &c.,  on  which  latter  named  island  alone  there 
are,  it  is  said,  300,000  Chinese.  Col.  Bnmey  states 
that  there  are  440,000  Chinese  in  Siam ;  and  in  Ban- 
kok,  the  capital  more  than  60,000.  Their  numbers 
are  ascertained  by  the  imposition  of  a  capitation  tax 
on  every  male  Chinese.  Forty  thousand  tona  of  Chi- 
nese ahippiog  annually  visit  the  ports  of  Siam.  In 
the  Malay  states  there  are  20,000  Chinese  employed 
in  the  smelting  of  metals,  &c.  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  Java,  may  be  said  to  owe  ita  creation  to  the  agri- 
cultural indusUy  and  mechanical  akill  of  the  vast 
number  of  Chinese  who  have  been  long  settled  in 
the  island.  At  Singapore,  Fenang,  Malacca,  and 
throughout  all  the  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago, 
Chinese  settlers  and  Chinese  junks  are  to  be  found 
engaged  in  a  valuable  conimerce. 

The  recent  submission  of  the  Chinese  government 
to  the  English  as  soon  as  Ching-kiang-foo  was  taken 
and  Nanking  threatened,  becomes  more  intelligible 
when  we  consider  the  relation  of  the  places  to  the 
capital.  Ching-kiang-foo  is  situaiadon  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Yang-tae-kiang,  about  170  miles  above 
Woosung  and  48  below  Nanking.  The  river  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  across  at  Ching-kiang-foo.  The 
southern  section  of  the  great  canal,  which  extends 
nearly  1,000  miles  from  north  to  south  through  China, 

t'  lins  the  Yang-tae-kiang  in  the  suburbs  of  Ching- 
iang-foo.    'i'lie  northern  section  of  the  canal  strikes 


off  from  the  opposite  side  of  Yang-tse-kiang,  about 
a  mile  or  two  further  up  the  stream.     The  provmce 

of  Petshe-Ii,  in  which  Pekin  is  situated,  is  not  fertile; 
and  the  delta  land  through  which  the  canal  passes, 
between  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Hosngho,  is 
from  its  excessive  moisture  little  productive.  Almost 
immediately  north  of  Pekin  rises  the  high  and  eteril 
table  land  of  Central  Asia.  The  aupplies  of  grain, 
rice,  tea,  and  other  provisions  fortbe  capital,  are  drawn 
either  from  the  fertile  landa  in  the  great  baain  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  or  from  the  provinces  to  which  ac- 
cess is  obtained  by  the  aeciionof  the  canal  which  is 
10  the  Bouth  of  that  river.  As  soon  as  the  British 
fleet  occupied  Ching-kiang-foo  and  the  river  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nanking,  it  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
northern  section  of  the  canal,  and  could  at  any  time 
cut  ofi*  the  supplies  for  the  capital  which  descended 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  or  are  brought  along  the  canal 
south  of  the  river. 

The  southern  section  of  the  great  canal  extends  in 
a  direction  a  little  to  the  east  of  south  from  Ching- 
kiang-foo  to  Hang-choD-foo  (a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles),  the  capital  of  the  province  Che-kiog,  aitua- 
ted  a  few  miles  lo  the  west  of  the  inner  extremity  o( 
the  gulf  of  Che-kiang.  This  canal  has  a  current  to 
the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  its  joins  that  river  above  the 
low  hills  which  are  passed  in  ascending  from  the  aea 
to  Ching-kiang-foo,  and  is  consequently  on  a  higher 
level  throughout  than  the  low  land  next  the  shore. 
Near  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  it  is  cut  in  the  rock :  in  some 
places  the  excavation  is  80  feet  deep  and  scarcely 
more  than  12  feet  broad.  South  of  Soo-choo-foo, 
the  canal  expands,  and  is  in  some  places  50  or  even 
80  fathoms  across.  The  water  communication  is 
continued  by  smaller  canals  from  Hang-choo-foo  to 
the  gulf  and  to  Ningpo,  which  is  situated  on  the  Ta- 
hae  river,  about  fourteen  miles  above  its  embouchure 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  and  southwest  of 
Chusan. 

The  whole  of  the  tract  of  land  aurrounded  by  the 
canal,  the  gulf  of  Che-kiang,  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  is  a.  low  lying  tract,  intersected  by 
numerous  lakes  and  lagoons,  river  channels,  and  arti- 
ficial canals.  The  great  Ta-ioo  lies  immediately  on 
the  north  side  of  the  canal ;  and  the  river  which  car- 
ta surplus  waters,  after  crosaiog  the  canal, 
passes  through  a  smaller  and  shallower  lake,  and 

ipties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Woosung.     Shanghai 

situated  on  this  river,  about  twelve  miles  above 
Woosung ;  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
forty-seven  miles  higher  up — to  the  point  where  it 
'  isuee  from  the  small  lake  on  the  south  of  the  canal. 

Shanghai  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
ds  district  with  the  tea  provinces  on  the  south,  with 
the  provinces  of  Shangtung  and  the  coast  of  the 
Manchou  Tartars  on  the  north.  Chapoo  has  (or  at 
least  had  in  1832,  according  to  GutztafT),  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  Japan,  Canton,  and  the  Chi- 
nese aettlementa  in  the  eastern  archipelago.  Be- 
tween Ching-kiang-foo  on  the  Yang-iee-kiang  and 
Hang-choo-foo  at  the  aouthera  termination  of  the 
canal,  are  the  ^eat  cHiea  of  Chang-chow-fo»  and 
Soo-choo-foo.  The  gentlemen  on  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy  deacribe  the  former  as  a  large  and  wealUiy 
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tradine  town;  thejr  w«Te  three  hours  in  passiog 
ihiou^  the  latter ;  and  its  numeroug  canals,  and  the 
rich  colors  of  its  wealthy  abodes,  reminded  the  be- 
holders of  Venice.'  The  shops  of  Ilong-choo-foo 
were  compared  by  them  to  those  of  I^ondon  j  and  its 
population  was  compared  by  the  Jesuits  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  that  of  Paris. 
The  Chinese  ports  now  thrown  open  in  addition 
to  Canton,  are,  Amoy,  sbout24°27'north  latitude  ;  an 
excellent  harbor,  with  a  numerous  and  wealthy  trading 
population.  Foo-choo-foo,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Fookien,  is  about  thirty  miles  above  Hoo-kiang. 
The  population  can  scarcely  be  under  40,000,  The 
best  tea  plantations  are  in  the  interior  of  Poo-kien ; 
and  Foo-choo-foo  is  the  emporium  of  the  black  tea 
trade.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tea,  tim- 
ber for  building,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  situation 
of  Ningpo  (where  the  British  had  a  factory  till  1759], 
has  been  already  noticed,  Undsday  assigns  to  il 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Shuighi ;  its  position  and  trade  have  also  been  noticed 
above.  The  climate  at  Shanghi  and  Ningpo,  the 
most  northerly  of  these  ports,  is  oppressively  hot  in 
Bummer ;  but  the  winters  are  very  severe,  and  wool- 
len cloths  in  great  demand.  The  currents  in  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  among  the  small  islands 
of  the  Chusan  group,  and  along  the  intervening 
shores,  are  strong,  complicated,  and  as  yet  but  ' 
perfectly  known. 
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ROOSR   SRERHAN. 

RooER  SuERNAir  was  the  son  of  a  Musachosetts 
farmer,  and  receiTed  only  the  advantfgea  which  an 
old-fashioned  country  district  school  afforded.  He 
was  bound  to  a  shoemaker ;  went  diligently  throngh 
the  elements  of  his  inglorious  trade,  as  some  then 
deemed  it,  and  continued  to  work  at  his  bench  after 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  is  recorded  to 
his  credit  and  to  the  shame  of  soma  young  men  in 
vur  times,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  study  or  read, 
while  upi>n  the  bench,  with  a  book  open  before  him, 
Tlio  elder  Mr.  Sberman  dying  when  the  yourg  shoe- 
maker was  yet  in  his  apprenticeship,  the  care  of  the 
numerous  family  devolved  solely  upon  Roger,  who 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  charge  was 
cheerfully  and  faithfully  acquitted.  His  old  mother 
lived  to  a  long  age,  and  her  declining  years  were 
soothed  by  the  endearing  attentions  of  her  affection- 
ate son.  Two  brothers  younger  than  himself  were 
enabled,  with  the  proffered  aid  of  their  self-denying 
brother,  to  obtain  liberal  educations,  and  in  afl«r-life, 
rewarded  bis  generous  munificence,  by  discharging 
faithfully  their  duties  as  clergymen.  An  older  broth- 
er of  young  Sherm^',  having  settled  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  Ct,  it  was  judged  wise  lot  the  family  to  remove 
thither.  The  whole  journey  was  performed  by  young 
Shermnn  with  his  tools  upon  bis  back.  A  good  les- 
son it  would  be  for  some  young  dandy  loafers  of  the 
present  day,  who  can  not  go  two  or  three  miles  wilh- 
out  an  expensive  buggy  or  aleigh.  Learn  also  initruc- , 


tion  from  the  kindness  of  Sherman  to  his  aged  mother 
and  tender  brothers,  ye  who  can  scarcely  keep  from 
debt  with  ontyyour,;^^!!^  to  cloth  and  feed,  while  you 
at  the  same  time  receive  far  greater  wages,  and  are 
incomparably  better  acquainted  with  your  trades  than 
Sherman  could  have  been.  Soon  ai^r  the  family 
removed  to  New  Milford,  Sherman  entered  the  store 
of  bis  elder  brother  as  joint  partner  in  trade.  He 
was  not  long  in  becoming  distinguished  in  the  county 
of  Litchfield  as  a  young  man  of  talent  and  great 
mathematical  skill.  Two  years  afler  his  settlement 
here,  he  received  the  appointment  of  county  survey- 
or. The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  supplying 
astronomical  calculations  for  >n  almanac  published 
in  this  city.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  inserting  the 
following  circumstance,  which  we  have  in  "  Good- 
rich's American  Biography"  in  the  life  of  Sherman: 
''  While  yet  a  young  man,  and  it  is  believed  before 
he  had  relinquished  tus  mechanical  occupation,  be 
had  occasion  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town  to  transact 
some  business  for  himself  A  short  time  previous  to 
this,  A  neighbor  of  his,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  a 
person  deceased,  became  involved  in  a  difficulty 
which  required  the  assistance  of  legal  counaol.  The 
neighbor  stated  the  case  to  young  Sherman,  and 
authorized  him  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  of 
the  town  to  whicK  he  was  going.  As  the  subject 
was  not  without  intricacy,  Sherman  committed  the 
case  to  paper,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  town  proceed- 
ed with  his  manuscript  to  the  lawyer's  office.  In  sta- 
ting the  case  to  the  lawyer,  he  had  frequent  occasion 
to  recur  to  his  manuscript.  This  was  noticed  by  the 
lawyer,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  present  a  petition 
in  the  case  to  some  court,  Sherman  was  requested 
to  leave  the  paper  as  an  assistance  in  fiaming  the 
petition.  The  modesty  of  young  Sherman  would 
scarcely  permit  him  to  comply  with  this  request. 
'  The  paper,'  he  said  '  was  only  a  memorandum  drawn 
by  himself  to  sasiet  his  memory.'  He  gave  it,  how- 
ever, into  the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  who  read  it  with 
surprise.  He  found  it  to  contain  a  clear  statement  of 
Che  case,  and  remarked  that  with  some  slight  legal 
alterations  it  would  equal  any  petition  which  he  him- 
:lf  could  draught.  The  conversation  now  passed  to 
e  situation  of  young  Sherman.  The  lawyer  urged 
him  seriously  to  think  upon  the  profession  of  law. 
A  new  direction  was  given  to  his  energies  and  a  new 
impulse  to  his  thoughts." 

In  1 754  he  entered,  says  Mr.  Goodrich,  upon  a 
professional  career,  in  which  few  have  attained  to 
greater  honor  and  distinction.  From  this  time  Sher- 
t  up  with  speed.  He  received  from  Yale 
College  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  was  honored  with 
a  call  to  the  Assembly  of  the  State. 

A  Goon  Thino. — The  following,  although  brief, 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  :  "  Every  fly,  every 
pebble,  and  every  flower,  are  tutors  in  the  great  school 
of  nature,  to  instruct  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart 
The  four  elements  are  the  four  voljimes,  in  which  all 
the  works  are  written.  Every  man  has  in  his  own  life 
follies  enough  ;  in  his  own  mind  troubles  enough  ;  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  deficiencies  enough  ; 
without  being  curious  about  the  affairs  of  others." 
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MODES  OF  THRESHINO  CORN  IN  THE  EAST. 

Besides  the  usual  effects  or  climate  on  the  wild 
u  well  aa  cultivated  productions  of  different  coun- 
tries, its  influence  is  of  course  very  important  on  all 
the  ordinary  branches  of  agricultuTal  industry.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  such  pursuits  can  not  fail  to  be 
interested  in  studying  the  different  modes  by  which 
all  accomplish  the  same  ultimate  end,  whatever  may 
be  the  diversities  of  soil  and  climate  ;  and  this  kind 
of  knowledge  may  not  iinfrequently  prove  useful  to 
the  practical  farmer,  by  affording  hints  which  he  may  . 
turn  to  profitable  account.  The  most  careless  ob- 
server may  draw  some  inferences,  of  wider  and  more 
eitensive  signification  than  might  be  first  imagined, 
by  attentively  consideriog  the  causes  which  have 
given  rise  to  modifications  in  those  practices  of  hus- 
bandry to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  In  a  coun- 
try which  has  not  yet  been  settled,  it  is  said — with 
some  little  degree  of  exaggeration,  perhaps — that  it 
is  cheaper  to  rear  a  herd  of  cattle  than  a  brood  of 
chickens,  for  the  one  picks  up  a  subsistence  with 
scarcely  any  labor  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  while 
the  latter  must  be  fed  with  the  produce  of  cultivated 
land  ;  and  so  simple  a  fact  as  this,  if  pursued  to  its 
causes,  will  unfold  not  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
which  constitute  the  difference  between  a  country 
that  has  been  fully  peopled  for  ages,  and  one  in 
which  the  virgin  soil  was  only  stirred  yesterday.  We 
may  lake  another  example  of  ibe  value  of  noticing 
not  only  differences,  but  their  causes .-  The  traveller 
who  passes  through  the  countries  of  the  northern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  Europe,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe 
to  them  the  possession  of  greater  wealth  than  they 
really  enjoy.  The  farm-houses  are  surrounded  with 
extensive  out-buildings,  which  appear  to  be  only  the 
result  of  capital  accumulated  in  a  form  calculated  to 
insvre  a  large  proportion  of  physical  comfori.  But 
the  climate  render?  it  necessary  to  provide  build! 
to  contain  all  the  live-stock,  and  all  the  hay,  ci 
and  provender  for  their  support  during  a  considerable 
pdnion  of  the  year.  Besides  the  house  occupied  by 
the  owner  of  the  land,  it  is  surrounded  hy  the  cot- 


tages of  his  laborers,  ranges  of  barns,  stables,  cow 
houses,  sheep-housea,  granaries,  cart-8he<ls,  and  har- 
ness-rooms, to  an  extent,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
"  more  than  five  limes  as  great  as  would  be  required 
in  England  for  the  same  extent  of  land."  The  cli- 
mate of  this  country  is  neither  so  rigorous  as  to  pre- 
vent live-stock  continuing  in  the  open  air  throughout 
the  winter,  nor  to  prevent  green  food  remaining  on 
the  land  for  them  while  this  season  lasts  ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  erection  of  out-buildings 
which  the  agriculturist  elsewhere  finils  it  necessary 
to  provide.  As  our  account  of  the  modes  of  thresh- 
ing adopted  in  the  East  will  be  short,  the  preceding 
remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned. 

In  Syria,  Palestine,  Western  Asia  genersUy,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  ^reshing-floor 
is  in  the  open  air,  and  is  such  a  level  and  hard  piece 
of  ground  an  can  be  found  nearest  the  harvest-field. 
If  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  is  preferred,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subsequent  winnowing.  Such  threshing- 
floors  were  common  almost  everywhere,  being  only 
covered  in  those  countries  where  showers  are  fre- 
quent in  the  time  of  harvest. 

In  such  fioors,  the  separation  of  the  grain  from  the 
straw  was  effected  by  the  different  processes  which 
remain  to  be  described.  ] .  By  the  treading  of  cattle. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  moat  ancient  practice 
for  the  larger  grains,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  It  is 
in  fact  the  only  process  of  threshing  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  books  or  Moses,  as  in  the  pr0- 
I  cept,  "  'I'hou  shah  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com,"  an  injunction  conformable  to  the  existing 
practice  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  none  of  whom, 
whatever  be  the  mode  of  threshing,  muzzle  the  ani- 
mals whfch  labor  in  it.  Threshing  by  the  feet  of 
cattle  was  also  the  practice  in  ancient  Egypt.  Ho- 
mer mentions  no  other  mode  of  threshing  than  by 
driving  oxen  overlhe  corn.  He  compares  the  slaugh- 
ter made  by  the  horses  and  chariot  of  Achilles  io  the 
heating  out  of  grain  by  the  trampling  of  oxpn.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  modes  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
.Among  them,  however,  horses  were  preferred  to  oxen 
for  this  work,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  their  sti- 
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perior  adaptation  to  it ;  but  the  Hebrews  for  many 
•gel  had  no  hornee,  and  when  they  had,  did  notaoon 
leara  u  employ  them  in  any  agricultural  labor.  Nei- 
ther did  the  Egyptians.  But  horses  appear  to  have 
been  employed  for  threshing  in  the  time  of  Uaiah. 

At  the  present  time,  the  custom  of  threshing  by 
the  treading  of  animals  is  common  in  Northern  Af- 
rica and  several  parts  of  the  East ;  but  horses  are 
more  employed  than  oxen.  In  this  case,  a  strong 
post  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  threshing- fioor, 
with  a  moveable  wooden  ring  at  top,  through  which 
passes  the  cord  that  yokes  the  animals,  and  which 
can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  ao  as  to 
make  them  mote  round  in  a  wider  or  narrower  com- 
pass. So  Shaw,  in  describing  the  practice  of  the 
Moora  and  Arabs  of  Barbary,  states  :  "  These  na- 
tions continue  to  tread  out  their  corn  after  the  primi- 
tive custom  of  the  East.  Instead  of  beeves,  they 
frequently  make  use  of  mules  and  horses,  by  tying. 


Tlircsltrng  by  Horses. 

iti  like  manner,  by  the  neck,  ih'ree  or  four  of  thi 
together,  and  whipping  them  afterward  round  about 
the  nedJers,  as  they  call  the  threshing-floors,  where 
the  sheaves  lie  open  and  expanded,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  are  placed  and  prepared  by  us  for  thresh- 
ing. This,  indeed,  is  a  much  quicker  way  than  ours, 
though  less  cleanly ;  for  as  it  is  performed  in  the 
open  air,  upon  any  round  level  plot  of  ground  daubed 
over  with  cow-manure  to  prevent  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  from  rising,  a  great 
quantity  of  these,  notwtlbs landing  this  precaution, 
must  be  unavoidably  taken  up  with  the  grain.  At 
the  same  time,  the  straw,  which  has  been  taken  no- 
tice of  as  their  chief  and  only  fodder,  is  hereby  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  a  circumstance  very  pertinently  al- 
luded to  in  2  Kings,  xiii.  7,  where  the  king  of  Syria 
is  said  to  have  made  the  Israelites  '  like  the  dust  by 
threshing.' " 

2.  Another  kind  of  threshing  i«  by  the  rfrnjf,being 
a  strong  frame  of  planks,  or  a  large  block  of  wood, 
armed  and  roughened  at  the  bottom  with  flints  or  j 
pieces  of  iron,  and  drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  or  horaes, . 
over  the  corn-sheaves  spread  on  the  floor,  the  driver 
sitting  upon  it  when  its  form  allowed  him  to  do  so.  | 
This  corresponds  with  the  notice  which  Varro  takes  ', 
of  the  Iribulum,  and  be  says  that  when  the  driver  did 
not  sit  on  the  machine,  a  weight  was  placed  upon  it. 
This  very  simple  machine  is  evidently  that  which 
Laborde  saw  actually  in  use  in  Svrin,  and  of  which 
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ThreBhbig  by  tbe  Drag. 

he  gives  the  representation  which  we  have  copied  in 
the  preceding  engraving.  A  corn-drag,  somewhat 
less  rude  than  thia,  is  now  generally  used  in  S3TW 
and  Asia  Minor.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  re- 
cent work  on  that  country  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  designed  for  the  joint  purpose  of  threafa- 
iog  and  of  cutting  the  straw  :  "  It  is  very  primitive 
and  curious,  consisting  of  a  thick  plank  of  timber, 
flat  on  the  ground,  with  another  smalierone  inclining 
upward,  to  which  the  animal  is  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dragging  it  over  the  com,  which  is  spread 
out  on  the  hard,  rocky  ground  ;  the  flat  under-side  ia 
stuck  full  of  flints  or  hard  cutting  stones,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  tbe  palate  or  rough  tongue  of  the  cow. 
The  roller  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  often  weighted  by 
the  driver  riding  on  it.  It  is  dragged  over  the  ground, 
but  does  not  revolve."  Dr.  Wilde,  who  travelled  in 
Palestine  too  early  to  see  the  act  of  threshing,  no- 
tices a  similar  machine  which  he  saw  in  a  vaulted 
granary  near  Tyre.  Both  these  travellers  identify 
this,  very  rightly,  with  the  threshing  instrtunant  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  xli.  15,  and  the  tribulum  of  Virgil. 

3.  A  third  mode  of  threahing  was  by  what  is 
called  in  Scripture  "  the  wain,"  more  properly  "  ihe 
sludge,"  and  which  is  still  employed  in  Egypt  and 
some  parts  of  Western  Asia.  This  sledge  is  fixed 
upon  two  or  three  wooden  rollers,  armed  with  sev- 
eral iron  rings,  with  serrated  edges,  so  sharp  aa  to 
cut  the  airnw.  This  machine,  which  is  drawn  by 
oxen,  mules,  or  assea,  is  easily  driven  by  a  man 
seated  on  the  aledge.  and  as  it  passes  round  in  a 
■  the  corn  spread  beneath,  the  grain,  by  re- 
peated operation,  ia  trodden  out,  while  Uie  atraw  is 
chopped  by  the  iron  rings.  This  corresponds  to  a 
variety  of  the  Iribulum  mentioned  by  Varro,  and 
which  he  described  aa  "  a  plank  with  little  rollers  in 
place  of  leeth."  He  adds  :  "  In  Hither  Spain  (His- 
pania  Citeriore)  and  other  places,  a  man  sits  upon 
nachine,  and  drives  the  cattle  that  draw  it." 
:ys  that  this  wascalled  the  ;)i'o^t/u>nPanici»n,or 
Carthaginian  wain  ;  and  as  the  Carthaginians  doubt- 
less derived  it  from  their  Phenieian  or  Canaanitiah 
ery  proximate  origin  is  found  for  it.  It 
undoubtedly  in  use  among  the  Jews. 
4.  Thefiail  is  and  has  been  only  used  in  ancient 
times,  and  alill  in  eastern  parts,  with  grains  of  those 
sorts  in  which  the  ears  only  are  reaped,  or  when  the 
separation  of  the  grain  from  the  ear  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject desired.     We  find  from  the  Scripturea,*thMtlie 
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flail  wu  confined,  among  ttie  sncieni  Hebrews, 
the  threshing  of  the  smaller  grains,  such  as  vetches, 
dill,  or  cummin,  in  trhich  no  operation  upon  the  stalk 
was  desired.  The  passage  of  Scripture  to_  which 
we  have  just  referred  contains  distinct  allusions  to 
ali  the  processes  of  threshing  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  may  here  be  adduced,  as  given  in  the 
unproved  translation  of  Bishop  Lowlh: — 

■■  Tbr  dill  a  not  bntni  oqt  wilh  tht  eont-A'ag  ; 
Nor  is  the  lelmi  0/ llinrain  nude  In  torn  upon  Un  canuniii, 
Bui  the  dill  IB  brsten  uul  nilti  Jj^  ifr^; 
And  the  cnmmin  wtlh  thiJUtil :  Inil 
The  bread-corn  with  ihe  thrahing-vain  1 
And  ODI  for  eiei  will  he  FDntinae  ibut  to  thntb  it ; 
Nor  la  vei  il  wilh  Ihe  wheel  of  his  wain  ; 
NoF  10  bnilu  it  wilh  Iht  haeft  of  Ui  aOOt." 

It  is  seen  how  clearly  the  preceding  stalement* 
illustrate  this  inleresling  passage  of  Scripture. 


THE  HONEY  BEE  AND  THE  ANT. 

We  ha«e  seen  how  wonderfully  the  bee  works  ac- 
cording to  rules  discovered  by  man,  thousands  of 
years  after  the  insect  had  been  following  ^em  with 
perfect  accuracy  ;  but  the  same  little  animal  appears 
to  be  acquainted  with  principles  of  which  we  are 
•till  ignorant.  We  jan,  by  crossing,  vary  the  forms 
of  cattle  with  astonishing  nicety,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  altering  the  nature  of  an  animal  once  bom, 
by  means  of  treatment  and  feeding ;  this  power  is, 
however,  undeniably  possessed  by  the  bees,  for  when 
the  queen  bee  is  lost  by  death  or  otherwise,  they 
choose  a  grub  from  among  those  which  are  bom  for 
workers,  make  three  ceils  into  one,  and  placing  the 
grub  there,  they  build  a  lube  around  il,  and  after- 
ward build  another  cell  of  pyramidal  form,  into  which 
the  grub  grows  ;  they  then  feed  il  wilh  peculiar  food, 
anil  lend  it  wilh  extreme  care,  and  il  becomes  when 
tranaformed  from  ihe  worm  to  the  fly,  not  a  worker, 
hut  a  queen-bee.  These  singular  insects  resemble 
our  own  species  in  one  of  our  worst  propensities — 
the  disposition  to  war;  but  their  aitention  to  their 
sovereign  is  equally  extraonJinaiy,  although  of  a 
somewhat  capricious  kind.  In  a  few  hours  after 
their  queen  is  lost,  the  whole  hive  ia  in  a  state  of 
uller  confusion ;  a  singular  humming  ia  hoard,  and 
the  bees  are  seen  moving  all  over  the  combs  with 
great  rapidity  ;  the  news  spreads  quickly,  and  when 
the  queen  is  restored,  quiet  immediately  succeeds ; 
hut  if  another  queen  is  put  upon  them,  they  inslantly 
discover  the  trick,  and  sunimnding  her,  they  either 
suffocate  or  starve  her  to  death.  This  happens  if 
the  false  queen  is  introduced  within  a  few  hours  afier 
the  first  is  lost  or  removed ;  but  if  a  day  have 
elapsed,  they  will  receive  any  queen  and  obey  her. 
But  the  labors  and  policy  of  the  ants,  when  close- 
ly examined,  are  stilt  more  wonderful,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  the  bees.  Their  nest  is  a  city  consisting  of 
dwelling  places,  hails,  streets,  and  squares,  inlo  which 
the  streets  open  ;  the  f'vod  they  principally  like,  is 
the  honey  which  comes  from  another  insect  found  in 
their  neighborhood,  which  they,  generally  speaking, 
bring  home  from  day  to  day  aa  they  want  it ;  late 
discoveries  have  shown  that  they  do  not  ent  gruin, 
but  live  almost  entirely  on  animal  food  and  this  honey. 


Some  kinds  of  ants  have  the  foresight  to  bring  bom* 
i  the  insects  00  whose  honey  they  feed,  and  keep  them 
particular  cells,  where  they  guard  them  to  prevent 
sir  escape,  and  feed  them  with  proper  vegetable 
liter,  which  they  do  not  eat  themselves ;  nay,  they 
obtain  the  eggD  of  these  insects  and  superintend  iheii 
hatching,  and  then  rear  the  young  insect  until  it  be- 
comes capable  of  supplying  the  desired  honey ;  some- 
times removing  them  to  the  strongest  parts  of  their 
nest,  where  there  are  cells  apparently  fortilied  for 
protecting  them  from  invasion ;  and  in  these  cells  the 
insects  are  kept  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ants 
which  compose  the  population  of  the  cily.  Audit 
is  a  most  singular  circumstance  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  that  the  degree  of  cold  at  which  the  ant  be- 
comes torpid,  is  also  that  at  which  this  insect  falU 
into  the  same  state ;  this  being  considerably  below 
the  freezing  point,  they  require  food  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  and  if  Uie  insects  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  food  were  not  kept  alive  during  the  cold  in 
which  the  ants  can  move  about,  the  latter  would  bn 
without  the  means  of  subsistence. 

How  trifling  soever  this  little  animal  may  appeat 
in  our  climate,  there  are  few  more  formidable  crea- 
tures than  the  ant  of  some  tropical  countries.  A 
French  traveller  has  described  one  of  their  cities, 
and  were  not  the  account  confirmed  by  various  testi- 
monies, it  might  seem  exaggerated.  He  observed  at 
a  great  distance  what  seemed  a  lofty  structure,  and 
was  informed  by  his  guide  that  it  consisted  of  an  ani- 
hill  which  could  not  be  approached  without  danger 
of  being  devoured.  Its  height  was  from  15  tn  20 
feel,  and  its  base  was  30  or  40  feel  square,  the  sides 
inclining  like  the  lowe^  part  of  a  pyramid,  with  the 
point  cut  oiT.  He  was  informed  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary lo  destroy  these  nests,  by  raising  a  sulTirii'm 
force  to  dig  a  trench  all  around  and  fill  it  with  fago.'ts 
which  are  afterward  set  on  fire,  and  then  haltering 
wilh  cannon  from  a  distance,  to  drive  the  innects  oni 
and  make  them  run  into  the  flanjes.  These  facts 
respecting  the  ant  snd  the  bee,  may  be  relied  on  a* 
authentic  ;  ihey  are  the  result  of  very  late  observa 
lion  Bhd  experiments,  made  with  great  accuracy  by 
several  most  worthy  and  intelligent  men. 

The  species  of  ant,  formica  saccharioora,  which 
once  appeared  in  such  torrents  in  the  island  oi  Gr*- 
nada,  and  destroyed  the  sugar-cane  so  completely  by 
undermining  their  nxits,  that  a  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  offered  lo  any  one  who 
should  discover  an  effectual  mode  of  destroying  them, 
descended  the  hills  in  a  flood,  and  filled  not  only  the 
plantations,  but  the  road  for  miles.  Domestic  quad- 
rupeds perished,  and  rats,  mice,  and  reptiles,  were 
destroyed  by  them;  and  com  birds  were  so  harassed 
when  they  alighted  on  the  ground  as  quickly  In  die. 
Nulhingopposed  their  march;  they  blindly  rushed  in- 
to the  streams  and  were  drowned  in  such  conniless  , 
millions  thai  the  aggregation  of  their  tiny  carcasses 
jammed  up  the  waters,  snd  formed  a  liridge  for  othere 
to  pass  over.  The  large  fires  lighted  in  their  paths 
were  speedily  extinguished  by  the  rush  of  the  mass- 
es, and  had  not  Providence  swept  them  away  on  the 
torrents  of  a  terrible  hurricane  in  1C80,  everything 
must  have  fallen  before  them. — Brouqiiam. 
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«  That  is  the  pillu  ol  Kichel'i  grmre  unto  lUs  day." 


Many  interesiing  conai derations,  od  nhich  we 
can  not  her«  expEUiaie,  result  from  tracing  the 
methcxls  which  were  resorted  to  in  orJer  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  events  in  the  primitive  times,  wbe 
the  art  of  writing  was  either  unknown  or  had  not  y« 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  usages  of  civil  life.  The 
progress  of  writing  was  manifestly  slow;  and 
the  art  was  well  known,  the  ancient  commemorative 
practices  were  still  for  a  long  time  retained. 
have  seen-  the  patriarchs  erecting  altars  where  the 
Lord  had  appeared  to  them  (Genesis  xii.  7,  xxvi. 
25,  ZXKT.  7),  planting  woods  (Genesis  xxi.  31, 
33),  and  setting  up  monuments  in  memory  of  the 
principal  events  of  their  lives  ;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose giving  characteristic  names  to  the  spots  where 
such  events  took  place.  Instances  of  the  last  de- 
scription have  b^en  too  frequent  to  require  indication. 
The  profane  writers,  and  the  existing  usages  in  many 
countries,  furnieh  examples  of  the  same  custom.  The 
ancient  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon  infonns  us  ihaf 
rude  atones  and  poets  were  the  first  memorials  of  the 
Phoenician  people.  Near  Cadiz,  heaps  of  stone  used 
to  be  indicated  as  the  famous  "  ptlUrs"  which  arc 
said^  have  commemorated  the  expedition  of  HercU' 
les  to  Spain.  The  ancient  people  of  the  north  pre- 
served  the  memory  of  events  by  placing  stones  of 
extraordinary  size  in  particular  places  ;  and  this 
method  is  still  used  by  the  American  savages,  among 
whom  writing  is  unknown.  The  manner  in  which 
such  monuments  were  made  subservient  to  this  pur- 
pose is  clearly  described  in  Josh.  iv.  Parents  ex- 
plained to  their  ciiildren  the  object  of  such 
and  instructed  them  in  the  facts  which  gave  oc 
to  ibem.  In  this  way  tradition  supplied  in  soi 
gree  the  place  of  written  records.  The  early 
'chral  pillars  came  under  the  same  class  of 
orative  erections.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  borne 
any  inscriptions  in  their  primitive  use,  although  in 
af^r-timea  they  did.  Burdei  collects  instances  from 
Homer,  of  pillars  erected  over  graves.  Paris  ia  rep- 


isented,  when  going  to  shoot  Diomed,  as  crouching 
behind  the  pillar  which  had  been  erected  opon  or 
grave  of  Ilus.  So,  also,  at  the  funeral  of 
Elpenor,  we  find  Ulysses  and  bis  companions  form- 
tumulus  and  erecting  a  pillar  -,  and  in  another 
place,  a  heap  of  earth  and  a  pillar  are  mentioned  as 
the  tokens  of  respect  paid  ti)  the  dead. 

sputed  tomb  of  Rachel,  near  Ephrath,  is  thus 
mention  by  Mr.  Carne,  in  his  "  Recolleciions  of  the 
"  "  ■"  The  spot  is  as  .wild  and  solitary  as  can 
onceived  :  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their 
shelter  from  the  blast ;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its 
shade  where  the  ashes  of  the  beautiful  mother  of 
Israel  rests.  Yet  there  is  something  in  this  sepulchre 
the  wilderness  that  excites  a  deeper  interest  than 
>re  splendid  or  revered  ones.  The  tombs  of  Zacha- 
iB  and  Absalom,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or 
that  of  the  kings  in  the  plain  of  Jeremiah,  the  travel- 
ler looks  at  with  careless  indifference  ;  beside  that 
of  Rachel  bis  fancy  wanders  to  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East ;  to  the  power  of  beauty  that 
could  so  long  make  banishment  sweet  j  to  the  devoted 
companion  of  the  wanderer,  who  deemed  all  troubles 
light  for  her  sake."  The  Turks  have  generally  en- 
closed ihe  real  or  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  chief 
chajacters  of  the  Old  Testament  in  some  building  or 
other  :  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  Rachel  is  of  a 
very  humbly  description.  It  is  a  small  square  build- 
ing surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  the  com- 
mon tombs  of  sheikhs  and  saints  in  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  particularly  de- 
scribed it,  says :  "  We  entered  it  on  the  south  side  by 
an  aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl, 
as  it  has  no  door-way ;  and  found  on  the  iuside  a 
square  mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up  from 
the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as 
to  leave  barely  a  nanow  passage  for  walking  round 
it.  It  is  plastered  with  white  etucco  on  the  outer 
surface ;  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  high  to  en- 
close  within  it  any  ancient  pillar  that  might  have  been 
found  on  the  grave  of  Rachel."  As  this  interior  cen- 
tral mass  ia  certainly  diflerent  from  anything  we  have 
ourselves  ever  witnessed  in  such  structures,  we  are 
disposed  to  concur  with  Mr.  Buckingham  in  think- 
ing it  probable  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  en- 
close a  pillar,  or  fragment  of  one,  which  tradition 
had  pointed  out  as  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  ;  and 
that  ^e  present  structure  was  afterward  built  over 
the  whole  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  do  not  yield 
to  the  Jews  or  Christians  in  their  veneration  for  such 
places.  The  precincts  of  the  sepukhre  are  now  used 
by  the  Turks  as  a  cemetery.  The  deaire  which 
these  people  feel  that  their  ashes  may  rest  in  this 
spot  is  described  by  Mr.  Came,  as  "singular  and 
I  extreme."  He  adds:  "All  round  this  simple  tomb 
I  lie  thickly  strewn  the  graves  of  the  Mussulmans. 
I  No  slender  pillars  of  wood  or  stone,  with  inscriptions 
'  in  letters  of  gold,  are  here  ;  not  a  single  memorial 
which  tliis  people  are  otherwise  so  fond  of  erecting 
.in  their  cemeteries.  It  seems  to  be  sufficient  that 
tbey  are  placed  beneath  the  favorite  sod  :  the  small 
and  numerous  mounds,  over  which  the  survivor  some- 
times comes   and   weeps,  mark  the  plmces  of  th* 
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AN  ORIENTAL  MIGRATION. 


In  looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  earliei  inhabi- 
untB  of  Palestine,  it  in  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  great  similaiity  of  their  manners  to  those 
of  the  present  Bedouin  Arabs,  who,  living  in  tents 
or  wandering  over  the  plains  in  search  of  pasture 
for  their  herds,  present  an  exact  picture  of  their  pro- 
genitors, whose  deeds  have  been  preserved  in  the 
holy  writings.  We  will  here  select  that  part  which 
details  the  departure  of  Abraham  from  his  family  at 
the  command  of  God.  Passing  over  the  extended 
but  interesting  account  of  the  palriarch's  early  life, 
derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  writings  i 
and  (radilioD  of  the  Arabians  and  Jews,  we  come  at 
onfe  to  that  period  of  his  life  when,  having  attained  i 
"the  ripe  middle  age  of  seventy-five  years"  (the 
great  age  of  the  antediluvians  hail  not  yet  dwindled 
down  to  the  present  standard  of  man's  life,  which 
appears  to  have  become  fixed  at  or  before  the  time 
of  David),  he  was  honored,  as  it  would  seem  for  the 
second  lime,  witlk  the  express  intimations  of  the  di- 
vine intention  respecting  his  conduct. 

The  first  command*  required  him  to  leave  his 
country  and  his  kindred,  or  his  natural  connexions, 
in  the  general  sense,  and  was  not  considered  neces- 
sarily to  involve  a  separation  from  his  immediate 
family ;  but  the  second  call  was  more  precise  and 
stringent,  requiring  him  to  leave  not  only  his  country 
and  bis  kindred,  but  also  his  "  father's  house."  The 
Divine  intentions  being  confined  to  his  posterity, 
which  88  yet  had  no  existence — for  he  had  no  child, 
his  wife  being  barren — it  was  judged  right  to  isolate 
him  completely  from  all  such  natural  and  social  ties 

*  thfjlml  r'nmmand  to  Abrahun  is  svnimnl  on  the  lalhorily 
nt  JiwjAiB.    Anliq.  i.  c.  6, 


as  might  interfere,  with  this  object.--  This  was  hard 
to  bear  and  God  knew  it  was;  and,  thecefore,  al- 
though it  was  designed  that  his  faith  should  be  tried 
to  the  uttermost,  and  made  manifest  as  an  example  to 
his  posterity  and  the  people  of  future  ages  and  dis- 
tsni  lands,  these  trials  did  not  come  upon  him  in  ont 
overwhelming  demand,  but  were  made  successive 
after  intervals  of  repose, — rising  one  upon  annther. 
as  his  trust  grew  progressively  stronger  in  that  Great 
Being,  the  special  object  of  whose  care  he  liad  be- 
come. We  shall  see  this  throughout  the  hisuiry  of 
this  patriarch. 

When  the  patriarch  received  hia  first  call,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  then  placed,  and  the 
prii'ilege  of  being  still  permitted  to  remain  with  all 
those  who  were,  by  natural  lies,  dearest  to  him,  prob- 
ibly  made  the  commanded  migration  indiflerent  or 
'ven  desirable  to  him,  and  therefore  no  promises  with 
eference  to  the  future  are  held  forth  to  encourage 
lis  obedience.  But  now,  when  he  seems  twhave 
been  more  prosperously  and  happily  situated,  saving 
the  recent  grief  of  hia  father's  death,  the  command 
to  depart  is  accompanied,  for  the  first  time,  by  that 
high  promise  which  was  destined  to  cheer  and  bless 
his  remaining  life.  This  call  and  the  annexed  prom- 
ise are  thus  given  in  the  scriptural  narrative : 
"  Then  the  Lorf  said  unto  Abram,  Depart  from  thy 
land,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  iht  land  which  1  will  show  thee.  And  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee  and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shah  be  » 
blessing )  and  I  will  bless  them  that  blesa  thee,  ami 
curse  them  that  curse  thee  ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Gen.  xii,  1—3.) 
The  land  to  which  he  was  to  go  ii  not  named 
either  on  this  or  the  former  occasion  ;  but  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  fonn  of  oxpressiDD  may  have  eufficeil  to 
intimate  to  Abram,  that  the  country  appointed  Tor  hi 
■ojouming  would -flow  be  more  distinctly  indicated  I 
him 

So  Abram  Beparated  himself  Trom  the  household 
af  Nahor,  his  only  aurviving  brother,  and  departi 
not  at  that  time  knowing  the  point  of  his  ultimate 
destination,  but  relying  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  whose  command  he  was  obeying.  Lot, 
ihe  son  of  bia  dead  brother  Haran,  and  brother  to  his 
wife  Sarai,  joined  hiraaelf  to  him.  For  this  no  rea- 
•on  is  given,  but  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  while 
Abraham  remained  without  issue,  Lot  was  his  natural 
heir  i  besides,'  it  appears  that  Lot  entertained  an  ex- 
clusive belief  in  the  God  of  Ahram,  which  there  is 
some  ground  for  suspecting  chat  Nahor  and  his  house- 
hold did  not.  Lot  had  a  household  and  property  uf 
his  own,  and  the  united  parties  must  have  formed  a 
goodly  pastoral  company,  such  as  may  still  be  often 
met  with  crossing  the  plains  and  deserts  of  the  east 
in  search  of  new  pastures.  We  are  told  that  they 
wont  forth  "  with  all  the  aubalance  they  had  gathered, 
and  the  souls  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,"  which  last 
clause  applies  to  the  "  little  ones"  of  their  households 
• — being  the  children  which  had  been  bom  of  their 
slaves  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  stay  in  Haian. 

Those  who  are,  from  reading  or  travelled  observa- 
tion, conversant  with  the  existing  manners  of  the 
Asiatic  pastoral  tribes, — as  the  Arabians  and  the  Tar- 
tars,— can  easily  form  in  their  minds  a  picture  of  this 
great  migrating  party.  Under  the  conduct  of  their 
venerable  emir,  and  the  active  direction  and  cODtro] 
of  his  principal  servants,  we  behold,  from  the  dis- 
tance, a  lengthened  dark  line  stretching  across  the 
plain,  or  winding  among  the  valleys,  or  creeping 
down  the  narrow  pathway  on  the  mountain -aide. 
That  in  this  line  there  are  hosts  of  camels  we  know 
afar  off,  by  the  grotesque  outline  which  the  Bgurea 
of  these  animals  make,  their  tall  ahapes  and  their 


length  of  neck ;  and  that  the  less  dialinguishable 
mass  which  appears  in  motion  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  composed  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  perhaps 
goats,  we  can  only  infer  from  circumstances.  On 
approaching  nearer  we  find  that  all  ihis  is  true,  and 
that,  moreover,  many  of  the  camels  are  laden  with 
the  tents,  and  with  the  few  utensils  and  needmenis 
which  the  dwellers  in  tents  require  ;  and  if  the  na- 
tural condition  of  the  traversed  country  be  such  as 
tu  render  the  precaution  necessary  some  of  the  ani- 
mals may  be  seen  bearing  provisions  and  skins  of 
water.  The  baggage-camels  follow  each  other  with 
steady  and  heavy  tread,  in  fdes,  .the  halter  of  those 
that  follow  being  lied  to  the  harness  of  those  that 
precede,  so  that  the  foremost  only  needs  a  rider  to  di- 
rect his  course  ;  but  nevertheless,  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  are  seen  mounted  on  the  other  burdena 
which  some  of  them  bear.  These  are  slaves,  retain- 
ers, and  other  persons  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  the  party,  and  not  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  ride  on  saddled  dromedaries.  Such  are  reserved 
for  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  their  women,  children, 
relatives,  and  friends,  and  are  not,  unless  it  happen 
for  convenience,  strung  together  like  the  drudging 
animals  which  bear  the   heavier  burdens. 

For  the  youths  and  men  of  vigorous  age,  the  slaves 
and  shepherds,  there  is  active  employment  in  direct- 
ing the  orderly  progress  of  the  flocks,  and  in  correct- 
ing  the  irregularities,  friskings,  and  breaches  which 
sometimes  occur.  In  this  service  they  are  assisted 
by  a  stout  ataff,  crooked  at  one  end, — the  origin  of 
the  pastoral  and  episcopal  crook, — which,  however, 
is  but  sparingly  used  by  those  most  accustomed  lo 
the  flocks,  their  familiar  voices  being  in  general  quits 
sufficient  to  control  and  guide  the  sheep ;  and  of  ^eir 
js  they  make  no  stinted  use,  but  exert  them 
liberally  in  the  incessant  utterance  of  loud  cries  and 
shouts,  reproaches,  waruings,  and  encouragements. 
The  feeble  of  the  flock  are  very  tenderly  dealt  with ; 
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th«  pn^eSB  of  the  whole  is  but  slov ,  on  account  of 
the  lambs,  and  the  ewes  great  with  young ;  and  some 
of  the  shepherds  may  be  seen  bearing  in  their  arms 
the  weaker  lambs  of  the  flock,  or  thoae  which  have 
been  lately  weaned.  The  men  engaged  in  these  ser- 
vices are  on  foot,  though  a  few  of  ihe  principal  may 
be  on  camels,  or,  preferably  on.  aeses,  if  there  be  any 
of  those  animals  in  the  troop.  The  whole  conduct 
of  the  oriental  shepherds  supplies  many  beautiful  al- 
lusions and  metaphors  to  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  where  the  prophet  says  that  the  good 
shepherd  "  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young."     Isaiah  xl.  11. 

We  hare  introduced  this  short  description  of  the 
pastoral  migrations  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea,  not  only  of  this  migration 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  but  of  the  various  other  remo- 
vals which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  pastoral  patriarchs. 


EDUCABILITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  as  far  as  we 
aware,  no  attention  has  been  bestowed  in  the  way  of 
Bcintific  investigation.  Yet  such  illustrations  of  it 
have  been  given,  as  would  seem  to  point  it  out  as  a 
rich  field  for  the  philosophical  naturalist.  Regarding 
the  endowments  of  animals  as  we  generally  do,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  believe  soma  of 
the  anecdotes  which  have  been  related  on  this  point, 
if  they  were  not,  in  general,  authenticated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preclude  skepticism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  one  Bisset, 
■  native  of  Perth,  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  having  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  perseverance  to  the  leaching 
of  animals,  succeeded  in  making  a  set  of  cats  play  in 
harmony  on  the  dulcimer,  uniiing  their  voices  to  the 
tones  of  Uie  instrument ;  and  this  singidar  orchestra 
was  exhibited,  to  the  perfect  salisfactinn  o(  the  public. 


for  a  succession  of  nights,  in  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
He  it  was  who  trained  a  "  learned  pig,"  which  was 
exhibited  in  every  part  of  England.  At  a  somewhat 
earlier  period,  a  Saxon  peasant  boy  trained  a  dng  to 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  The  boy  had  observed 
in  the  dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  was  thus  prompt 
ed  to  endeavor  to  make  him  speak.  The  animal  was 
three  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  his  instruction,  a 
circumstance  which  must  have  been  unfavorable  to 
the  object ;  yet,  by  dint  of  great  labor  and  persever- 
ance, in  three  years  the  boy  had  tauglrt  it  to  articu- 
late thirty  words.  It  used  to  astonish  its  visiters  by 
caUing  for  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c. ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  it  required  the  words  to  be  pronounced 
by  its  master  beforehand,  and  it  never  appeared  to 
become  quite  reconciled  to  the  exhibitions  which  it 
was  forced  to  make.  The  learned  Leibnitz  reported 
on  this  wonderful  animal  to  the  French  Academy,  at- 
testing that  he  had  seen  the  dog  and  heard  it  spesk ; 
so  that  there  does  not  appear  the  slightest  ground  for 
doubting  the  fact,  such  as  it  was.  All  doubt  on  the 
question  of  possibility  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
set  at'  rest  by  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  educated 
dogs  in  London- — animals  which  conid  play  at  domi- 
noes and  chess,  and  even  indicate  when  their  adver- 
saries made  false  moves.  These  creatures  were 
visited  and  played  vtith  hy  thousands,  and  we  never 
have  heard  that  a  deception  of  any  kind  as  to  the 
reality  of  their  acquired  powers  was  detected. 

Laying  aside  such  extraordinary  examples  as  these, 
the  ordinary  training  conferred  on  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  domesticated  animals,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to 
'establish  the  general  fact  of  animal  educabiliiy.  Wo 
have  no  more  forcible  illustrations  of  the  principle 
than  in  the  naea  which  are  now  made  of  certain  of 
the  canine  tribe  in  rural  sports.  The  pointer,  setter, 
springing  spaniel,  and  all  that  class  of  dogs,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  descended  from  one  stock,  the  Spanish 
spaniel,  with  a  slight  crossing  from  the  fox-hound,  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  speed.  The  original  ani- 
mal may  be  considered  as  a  record  of  the  original 
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powers,  to  which  everything  el»e  must  be  regarded 
&a  an  BdJition  made  by  human  training.  Ni 
original  aainial  ia  only  gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine 
scent  for  game,  and  a  disptiaition  to  make  a  moment- 
ary pause  on  seeing  i(,  fur  the  purpose  of  springing 
upon  it.  Man  has  converted  this  inclination  to  a 
temporary  pause  into  a  liabit  of  making  a  Ml  slop, 
and  the  animal,  instead  of  gratifying  his  destructive 
leniJency  by  flying  upon  the  game,  has  been  trained 
to  be  contented  with  witnessing  a  vicarioua  execution 
l<y  the  gun  of  his  master.         . 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  thai  only  the  spaniel 
tribe  is  capable  of  serving  sportsmen  in  the  capacity 
uf  pointers  and  setters.  There  are  other  classes  of 
tlogs  which  perseverance  would  enable,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  set  in  the  same  way.  Oervase  Markham, 
who  wrote  on  sports  in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks 
of  having  seen  dogs  of  the  bastard  tumbler  kind 
adapted  to  act  as  setters,  though  not  so  well  as  those 
of  the  spaniel  kind.  It  has  even  been  elicited  in 
another  and  vety  different  class  of  animals — the  hog. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Toomer,  game-keeper  to  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  bethought  him  of  teaching  a  pig  to 
act  as  a  pointer,  having  been  struck  by  the  scenting 
powers  of  tfab  animal  in  its  search  for  palatable  root£ 
under  ground.  He  began  by  allowing  a  young  fe- 
male  pig  to  accompany  his  pointers  in  their  brewing 
lessons  to  the  field.  Within  a  fortnight,  to  his  own 
surprise,  she  was  able  to  hunt  and  point  partridges 
anil  rabbits.  There  being  an  abundance  of  these 
creatures  near  the  keeper's  lodge,  her  education  ad- 
vanced rapidly  by  frequent  exercise,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  she  was  able  to  retrieve  gam«  as  well  as  the 
best  poiuter.  Siui,  as  this  extraordinary  animal  was 
culled,  was  considered  to  have  a  more  acute  scent 
than  any  pointer  in  the  charge  of  the  keeper ;  and  it 
was  a  keooel  of  the  highest  character.  They  hunted 
h<-r  principally  on  moora  and  heaths ;  and  it  often 
happened,  that  when  leSi  behind,  she  would  come  of 
her  own  accord  and  join  the  pointers.  "  She  hns 
olten  stood  a  jack  snipe  when  all  the  pointers  had 
passed  it  i  she  would  back  the  dogs  when  they  point- 
eJ,  but  the  dogs  refused  to  back  her  until  spoke  10 — 
'J'uomer's  dogs  being  all  trained  to  make  a  general 
halt  when  t^  word  was  given,  whether  any  dog 
pointed  or  not,  so  that  she  has  been  frequently  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  pointers.  In  conse- 
qim^e  of  the  dogs  being  not  much  inclined  to  hunt 
when  she  was  with  (hem,  she  did  not  very  often  ac- 
company them,  except  for  ihe  novelty.  Her  pace 
was  mostly  a  trot ;  she  was  seldom  known  to  gallop, 
except  when  called  to  go  out  ahooting ;  she  would 
then  come  home  utT  the  forest  at  full  stretch,  and  be  as 
much  elated  as  a  dog  at  being  shown  the  gun.  She 
always  expressed  great  pleasure  when  game,  either 
dead  or  living  was  placed  before  her.  She  has  fre- 
quently stood  a  single  partridge  at  forty  yards'  dis- 
tauce,  her  nose  in  s  direct  line  to  the  bird ;  after 
standing  some  considerable  time,  she  would  drop  like 
a  setter,  still  keeping  her  nose  in  an  exact  line,  and 
would  continue  in  that  position  until  the  game  moved ; 
if  it  took  wing,  she  would  come  up  to  the  place,  and 
draw  slowly  after  it  i  and  when  the  bird  dropped,  she 
would  stand  it  as  before." 


I  These  facts,  together- with  what  common  obserra- 
'  tion  presents  to  us  in  domesticated  parroia,  black- 
birds, ravens,  magpies,  monkeys,  ii,c.,  place  the  edu- 
cability  of  animals  upon  a  basis,  in  our  opinion,  not 
to  be  shaken.  But  the  most  wonderful  thing,  and  tho 
most  convincing  part  of  the  proof,  remains,  in  the 
(act  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  qvalities  by  ani- 
mals to  progeny.  The  habit  which  education  has 
conferred  upon  the  pointer  appears  in  his  puppy,  who 
may  be  seen  earnestly  standing  at  swallows  and 
pigeons  in  a  farm-yard,  before  he  has  ever  once  seen 
such  a  thing  done  by  his  seniors,  or  received  the  least 
instruction.  Here  only  the  object  is  amiss  ;  the  act 
itself  is  perfect.  As  may  be  readily  supposed,  the 
puppy  of  a  race  of  English  pointers  can  be  trained 
to  the  whole  husinesa  of  the  field,  in  one  tenth  of  thn 
time  which  the  most  experienced  breaker  would  re- 
quire to  effect  any  improvement  upon  the  simple  in- 
stinct of  ike  pauat  in  an  original  Spanish  spaniel. 
On  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
acquired  qualities  by  animals,  we  have  some  curious 
information  from  the  reoerable  naturaliat,  Mr.  T.  A  . 
Knight. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1807, 
Mr.  Knight  remarked  the  disjjosition  of  bees  to  seek 
for  cavities  in  trees,  where  such  existed,  as  places  to 
swarm  to,  and  surmised,  that  their  taking  up  with  the 
hives  offered  them  ia  a  result  of  domestication,  which 
becomes  inherent  in  those  which  have  for  several 
generations  been  under  the  care  of  man.  To  support 
this  view,  he  cited  several  other  instances  of  domes* 
ticated  animals  inheriting  the  acquired  habits  of  their 
parents.  "  In  all  animals,"  he  says,  "  this  is  observ- 
able ;  but  in  the  dog  it  exists  to  a  wonderful  extent; 
and  the  offspring  appears  to  inherit  not  only  the  pas- 
sions and  propensities,  but  even  the  resentments,  of 
the  family  from  which  it  springs.  1  ascertained  that 
a  terrier,  whose  parents  had  been  iA  the  habit  of 
fighting  with  polecats,  will  instantly  show  every  mark 
of  anger  when  he  first  perceivea  the  scent  of  that 
animal,  though  the  animal  itself  be  wholly  conceaM 
from  his  sight.  A  young  spaniel  brought  up  with 
the  terriers  showed  no  marks  of  emotion  at  the  scent 
of  the  polecat,  but  it  pursued  a  woodcock,  the  first 
time  it  aaw  one  with  clamor  and  exultation  :  and  a 
young  pointer,  which  I  am  certain  had  never  seen  a 
partridge,  stood  trembling  with  anxiety,  its  eyes  fixed, 
and  iia  muscles  rigid,  when  conducted  into  the  midst 
of  a  covey  of  those  birds.  Yet  each  of  these  dogs 
are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  thai 
species  none  of  these  habita  are  given  by  nature. 
The  peculiarities  of  character  can  therefore  be 
traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  acquired  habits  of 
the  parents,  which  are  inherited  by  the  offspring, 
and  became  what  1  call  instinctive  hereditary  propeit- 

It  appears  from  another  communication  made  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  the  same  society  in  1837,  that  he  had 
then  been  pursuing  iavestigations  on  this  subject  for 
nearly  sixty  yesrs.  He  proceeds  in  that  communica- 
tion to  give  a  general  account  of  his  iovostigaiiona. 
"  At  the  period,"  he  says, "  at  which  my  experiments 
coflnmenced,  well-bred  and  well-taught  springing  spa- 
niels were  abundsK  and  I  readily  obiamed  posses- 
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•ion  of  as  imny  m  I  wintod.  I  had  at  fitst  no  other 
object  than  that  or  obtaiaing  iloga  of  ^eat  excellence ; 
but  within  a  »ery  ehort  iime,  some  facta  came  under 
my  observation  which  very  strongly  arrealecl  my  at- 
tention. In  several  instancea,  young  and  wholly  in- 
experienced dogs  appeared  very  nearly  as  expert  in 
finding  woodcocks  as  their  experienced  parents.  The 
woods  in  which  I  was  accustomed  to  shoot  did  not 
contain  pheasants,  nor  much  game  of  any  other  kind, 
and  1  therefore  resolved  never  to  shoot  at  anything 
except  woodcocks,  conceiving  that  by  so  doing  the 
hereditary  propensities  above  mentioned  would  be- 
come more  obvious  and  decided  in  the  young  and  un- 
taught animala;  and  1  had  the  eatiafaciion,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  to  see  some  of  these  find  as  many 
woodcocks,  and  give  tongue  as  correctly,  as  the  best 
of  my  older  dogs. 

"  Woodcocks  are  driven  in  frosty  weather,  as  is 
well  known,  to  seek  their  food  in  springs  and  rills  of 
unfrozen  water,  and  I  found  that  my  old  dogs  knew 
about  as  well  as  1  did  the  degree  of  frost  which  would 
drive  the  woodcocks  to  such  places  ;  and  this  know- 
ledge proved  very  troublesome  to  me,  for  I  could  not 
sufficiently  restrain  them.  1  therefore  leA  the  old 
experienced  doga  at  home,  and  took  only  the  wholly 
inexperienced  young  doga  ;  but,  to  my  astonishment, 
some  of  these,  in  sever^  instances,  confined  them- 
selves as  closely  to  the  unfrozen  grounds  as  their  pa- 
rents would  have  done.  When  I  first  observed  this, 
I  suspected  that  .woodcocks  might  have  been  upon 
the  unfrozen  ground  during  the  preceding  night; 
but  I  could  not  discover  (as  I  think  I  should  have 
done  had  thia  been  the  case)  any  traces  of  their 
having  been  there ;  and  as  1  could  not  do  so,  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  young  dogs  were  guided  by 
feelings  and  propensities  similar  to  those  of  their 
parents. 

The  aubjects  of  my  observation  in  these  cases 
were  all  the  offspring  of  well-in stnicted  parents,  of 
five  or  six  years  old  or  more  ;  and  1  thought  it  rot 
improbable  that  instinctive  hereditary  propensities 
might  be  stronger  in  these  than  in  the  ofTapring  of 
very  young  and  inexperienced  parenta.  Experience 
proved  this  opinion  to  be  well  founded,  and  led  me 
to  believe  that  these  propensities  might  be  made  to 
cease  to  exist,  and  others  to  be  given  ;  and  that  the 
same  breed  of  dogs  which  displayed  so  strongly  an 
hereditary  disposition  to  hunt  after  woodcocka,  might 
be  made  ultimately  to  display  a  similar  propensity  to 
hunt  after  trufles ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  any  dog  having  the  habits  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  springing  spaniel  would  ever  have 
been  known,  if  the  art  of  shooting  birds  on  die  wing 
had  not  been  acquired. 

I  possessed  one  young  sp&niel,  of  which  the  male 
paient,  apparently  a  well-bred  springing  spaniel,  had 
been  taught  to  do  a  great  number  of  extraordinary 
tricks,  and  of  which  the  femalo  parent  was  a  welt- 
bred  springing  spaniel ;  the  puppy  hod  been  taught, 
before  it  came  into  my  possession,  a  part  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  its  male  parent.  In  one  instance 
I  had  walked  out  with  ray  gun  and  a  servant,  without 
any  dog ;  and  having  seen  a  woodcock,  I  sent  for  the 
dof  above  mentioned,  which  the  servant  brought  to 


me.  A  month  afterward,  t  sent  my  servant  for  it 
again,  under  similar  circumstances,  when  it  acted  as 
if  it  had  inferred  that  the  track  by  which  the  servant 
had  come  from  me  would  lead  it  to  me.  It  left  my 
servant  within  twenty  yards  of  my  house,  and  was 
with  me  in  a  very  few  minutes,  though  the  distance 
which  it  had  to  run  exceeded  a  mile.  1  repeated 
this  experiment  at  difierent  limea,  and  after  consider- 
able intervals,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  result, 
the  dog  always  coming  to  me  without  the  servant. 
I  could  mention  se«eT«l  other  instances,  nearly  as 
singular,  of  the  sagacity  of  this  animal,  which  I  im- 
agined to  have  derived  its  extraordinary  powers  in 
some  degree  from  the  highly  cultivated  intellect  of 
its  male  parent," 

Mr.  Knight  states,  that  in  sixty  years  he  had  ob- 
served the  woodcock  tribe  become  much  more  shy 
and  wild  than  it  formerly  was,  the  result  he  conceives 
of  "  increaaed  hereditary  fear  of  man."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  result  in  conformity  with  the  difference  oh- 
served  between  birds  in  general  in  peopled  and  un- 
peopled countries,  the  former  being  shy  from  the 
youngest  period  of  life,  while  the  latter  are  tame 
and  unsuspicious  at  all  periods,  until  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  destructive  propensities  of  man, 

Mr.  Knight  adds  a  few  more  cases,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  but  a  sample  of  a  vast  number  equally 
remarkable.  We  can  only  sflbrd  room  for  one,  rela- 
ting to  a  young  dog  of  the  variety  called  retrievers. 
He  obtained  a  puppy  of  this  breed,  a  month  old,  . 
from  a  distant  county,  and  said  to  be  descended  of  a 
very  well-bred  family.  "I  had  walked,"  he  says, 
"  up  the  side  of  the  river  which  passes  by  my  house 
in  search  of  wild-dncks,  when  the  dog  above  men- 
tioned followed  me  unobserved,  and  contrary  lo  my 
wishes,  for  it  was  too  young  for  service,  not  being 
then  quite  ten  months  old.  Ii  had  not  received  any 
other  instruction  than  that  of  being  taught  lo  bring 
any  floating  body  off  a  pond,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  had  ever  done  this  mors  than  three  or  four  times. 
It  walked  very  quietly  behind  my  gamekeeper  upon 
the  oppoaite  side  of  the  river,  and  it  looked  on  with 
apparent  indifference  while  I  killed  a  couple  of  mal- 
lards and  a  widgeon  ;  but  it  leaped  into  the  nver  on 
the  gamekeeper  pointing  out  the  birds  to  it,  and  it 
brought  them  on  shore,  and  to  the  feet  of  the  game- 
keeper,  just  as  well  as  ihe  beat-instructed  old  dog 
could  have  done.  1  subsequently  shot  a  snipe,  which 
fell  into  the  middle  of  a  lai^e  nearly  stagnant  pool 
of  water,  which  was  partially  froxen  over.  I  called 
the  dog  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  caused 
it  to  see  the  snipe,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
difficulty ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  saw  it,  it  swam  to  it, 
brought  it  to  me,  laid  it  down  at  my  feet,  and  again 
swam  through  the  river  to  my  gamekeeper.  I  never 
saw  a  dog  of  its  age  acquit  itself  so  well,  yet  it  was 
moat  certainly  wholly  untaught." 

To  conclude  with  dogs.  A  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  scientific  acquirements,  obtained 
some  yeara  ago  a  pup  which  bad  been  produced  in 
London  by  a  female  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard's 
breed.  The  young  animal  was  brought  to  Scotland, 
where  it  was  never  observed  to  give  any  particular 
tokens  of  a  power  of  tracking  footsteps  until  winter. 
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when  the  ground  became  corered  with  snow.  It  then 
showed  the  moat  active  inclination  to  follow  foot- 
steps ;  snd  so  great  was  its  power  of  doing  so  under 
these  circ  urn  stances,  that,  when  its  master  had  cross- 
ed a  field  in  the  most  curvihnear  way,  and  caused 
other  persons  to  cross  his  path  in  all  directions,  it 
nevertheless  followed  his  course  with  the  greatest 
precision.  Here  was  a  perfect  revival  of  the  habit  of 
Its  Alpine  fathers,  with  a  degree  of  speciality  as  to 
externa]  conditions,  at  which,  it  seems  to  ns,  we  can 
not  sufficiently  wonder. 

The  principle  of  what  may  be  called  a  Iransmis-: 
sion  of  domesticated  habits,  is  to  be  observed  in 
other  animals,  "English  sheep,  probably  from  the 
richness  of  the  pastures  of  that  country,  feed  very 
much  together ;  while  Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to 
extend  and  scatter  themselves  over  their  hills  for  the 
better  discovery  of  food.  Yet  the  English  sheep,  on 
being  transferred  to  Scotland,  keep  their  old  habit  of 
feeding  in  a  mass,  though  so  little  adapted  to  their 
new  country  ;  so  do  their  descendants  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish sheep  is  not  thoroughly  naturalized  into  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  place  till  the  third  generation.  The 
same  thing  may  he  observed  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
food  that  is  observed  in  his  mode  of  seeking  it. 
When  turnips  were  first  introduced  from  England  into 
Scotland,  it  was  only  the  third  generation  which 
heartily  adopted  this  diet,  the  first  having  been  starv- 
ed into  an  acquiescence  in  it."  The  Norwegian  pony 
is  accustomed  in  his  own  country  to  obey  the  voice 
of  his  master,  rather  than  the  bridle :  accordingly, 
when  EngUsh-born  progeny  of  this  animal  is  laken 
in  hand  by  a  breaker,  unusual  difficulty  is  found  in 
what  is  called  giving  it  a  mouth,  although  it  is  sin- 
gularly docile  and  obedient.  In  Norway,  the  posy 
is  accustomed  to  traverse  aninclosed  and  (dmost  path- 
less wilds  :  accordingly,  the  English-bom  progeny 
has  DO  idea  of  auch  a  thing  as  enclosures,  and  wilt 
be  seen  brushing  through  a  hedge  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  as  if  no  such  thing  were  in  its  way.  The 
progeny  of  an  American  horse,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, ambles  as  American  horses  generally  do,  a  kind 
of  walk  to  which  the  English  horse  can  only  be  train- 
ed with  difficulty ;  and  the  same  thing  is  observed  as 
to  the  habit  which  the  Irish  horses  have  of  leaping 
with  their  whole  four  feet  ofi*  Uie  ground  at  once,  a 
movement  occasioned  by  the  nnmerons  bogs  which 
come  in  the  way  of  an  Irish  horseman.  This  is  a 
mode  of  leaping  to  which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
train  an  English  foal,  as  it  would  be  to  prevent  an 
Irish  one  from  adopting  it. 

We  thus  see  that  not  only  doea  what  metaphysi- 
cians c^l  the  Imo  of  habit  exercise  asway  in  the  in- 
tellects of  sftimals,  bat  that  modifications  which  takes 
place  in  human  communities,  and  passes  under  the 
comprehensive  name  of  civilization,  also  affects  the 
lower  tribes  of  creation.  A  race  of  animals,  like  a 
race  of  men,  is  civilizable ;  and  we  can  not  donbt  that 
the  same  softening  infiuences  which  have  produced 
the  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  have  operated  tipoa 
the  animala  existing  in  the  same  countries,  and  made 
them  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  early 
tiroes.  It  can  not  escape  remark,  that  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  civilization  acquires  strength  from  having  its 
30 


ba«a  thus  widened.    We  become  the  more  confident 

in  the  improvability  of  ot:r  own  species,  when  we 
find  that  even  the  lower  animals  aie  capable  of 
being  improved  through  a  succession  of  generations, 
by  tbe  constant  presence  of  a  meliorating  agency. 


PRESSURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Tub  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  nesrly  15  lbs.  over 
every  square  inch,  so  that  if  we  could  entirely 
squeeze  out  the  air  between  our  two  hands,  they 
would  cling  together  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  double  this  weight,  because  the  air 
would  press  upon  both  hands  ;  and  if  we  could  con- 
trive to  suck  or  squeeze  out  the  air  between  one 
hand  and  the  wall,  the  hand  would  slick  fast  to  the 
waU,  being  pressed  on  it  with  the  weight  of  above 
two  hundred  pounds,  nearly  fifteen  pounds  on  every 
squsre  inch  of  the  hand !  Now,  by  a  late  most 
curious  discovery  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  dietin- 
guished  anatomist,  it  is  found  that  this  is  the  very 
process  by  which  (lies  and  other  insects  of  a  similar 
description  are  enabled  to  walk  up  perpendicular 
surfaces,  however  smooth,  as  the  sides  of  walls  and 
panes  of  glass  in  windows;  and  to  walk  as  easily 
along  the  ceiling  of  a  room  with  their  bodies  down- 
ward and  their  feet  overhead.  Their  feet,  when 
examined  by  a  microscope,  are  found  to  have  flat 
skins  or  flaps,  like  the  feet  of  web-footed  animals, 
as  ducks  or  geese';  and  they  have,  by  means  of 
strong  folds,  the  power  of  drawing  the  flap  close 
down  upon  the  glass  or  wall  the  fly  walks  on,  and  thus 
squeezing  out  the  air  completely,  so  as  to  make  a  va- 
cuum between  the  foot  and  the  glass  or  wall. — The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  air  presses  the  foot 
on  the  wall  with  a  very  considerable  force  compared 
to  the  weight  of  the  fly  ;  for  if  its  feet  are  to  its  body 
in  the  eime'  proportion  as  ours  are  to  our  bodies, 
since  we  could  support  by  a  single  hand  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  (provided  it  made  a  vacuum) 
more  than  onr  whole  weight,  nearly  a  weight  of 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  the  fly  can  easily  move  on 
four  feet,  in  the  same  manner  by  help  of  the  vacuum 
made  under  its  feet.  And  it  has  likewise  been  found 
that  some  of  the  larger  sea  animals  are,  by  the  same 
conatruction,  enabled  to  climb  the  perpendicular  and 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  ice  hills  among  which  they 
live.  Some  kind  of  lizards  have  the  same  power  of 
climbing  and  of  creeping  with  their  bodies  downward 
along  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  do  so  are  the  same.  And  in  the 
large  feet  of  those  animals  iha  contrivance  is  easily 
observed,  of  the  toes  and  muscles,  by  which  the  skin 
of  the  foot  is  pinned  down,  and  the  air  excluded  in 
the  act  of  walkingorclimbing,  but  it  is  the  very  asme, 
ordyupon  a  larger  scale,  with  the  mechanism  of  a  fly's 
or  a  butterfly's  foot ;  and  both  operations,  the  climbing 
of  the  seahorse  on  the  ice,  and  the  creeping  of  a  fly 
on  the  window  or  the  ceiling,  are  performed  exactly  W 
the  same  power,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
causes  the  quicksilver  to  stand  in  the  weather  glass, 
the  wind  to  whistle  through  a  keyhole,  and  the  piston 
to  descend  in  an  old  sleun-engine. 
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THUNDER-STORMS. 


As  we  are  often  visited  by  these  slanns,  which 
are  usually  of  great  severiiy,'  and  seldom  pass  over 
without  some  damage  lo  life  and  property,  the  fol- 
lowing  facts  relating  to  them,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  those  who  have  never  before  had  them,  and 
will  serve  lo  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who 
studied  these  principles  in  their  philosophy. 

The  distance  of  a  ihunder-storm  and  consequently 
the  danger  is  not  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  As 
light  travels  at  iho  rate  of  about  66,430  leagues 
or  very  nearly  200,000  miles  in  one  second  of 
time,  its  eflecis  may  be  considered  as  instantaneous 
within  any  moderate  distance. — Sound  on  the  con- 
trary, is  transmitted  only  at  the  rale  of  1,143  feet  in 
a  second. 

By  accurately  observing,  therefore,  the  time  which 
intervenes  between  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
beginning  of  the  noise  of  the  thunder  which  follows 
it,  a  very  accurate  calculation  may  be  made  of  its 
distance,  vi?,:  when  you  observe  the  lightning,  and 
ten  seconds  elapse  before  you  hear  the  thunder,  you 
are  two  miles  out  of  danger ;  if  fire  seconds  elapse 
between,  one  mile  out  of  danger ;  but  if  you  only 
distinguish  one  second  to  elapse  between  the  lightning 
and  thunder  then  you  may  estimate  yourself  only 
1,142  feet  from  the  dangerous  fluid  and  the  nearer 
to  the  light  you  hear  the  thunder  within  one  second 
you  may  count  yourself  in  danger.  By  haviug  a 
Knowledge  of  these  things  there  is  no  belter  means 
of  removing  apprehensions. 


If  the  thunder  rumbles  seven  seconds,  you  miisi 
be  aware  that  the  electric  fluid  has  passed  through 
space  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth,  a  distance 
of  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half 

Sometimes  the  fluid  skips  from  one  cloud  to  anolb 
er  before  it  comes  to  the  earth.  There  is  no  dan- 
gcr  to  be  apprehended  from  the  thunder,  but  that  it 
operates  as  a  warning  when  well  calculated. 

Thunder  is  one  of  the  consequences  resulting  fiom 
lightning,  and  lightning  appears  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  combustion  of  some  of  the  inflammable  particles 
of  the  air  ;  or,  according  to  more  recent  opinions,  of 
a  condensation  of  aerial  matter  conducing  to  elec- 
tricity, by  which,  in  either  case,  a  vacuum  is  created. 
The  surrounding  atoms  which  remain  uninfluenced 
by  this  charge,  being  forced  together  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  atmosphere, greatly  constricteach  other; 
but  their  elastic  nature  causes  them  immediately  to 
expand,  and  by  this  enlargement  their  sonorous  prop- 
erty is  acquired.  A  centrifugal  force  being  thus 
established,  it  acts  in  all  directions  alike  f  but  as  the 
circle  extends,  its  propulsive  power  becomes  gradually 
diminished,  till  ai  last  its  pressure  is  no  longer  feit,  nor 
sound  created.  The  rumbling  noise  of  thunder  is 
produced  by  that  portion  of  the  sonorous  circle  which 
strikes  upon  the  earth,  whence  it  becomes  condensed, 
and,  being  intercepted  in  its  upward  course  by  dense 
masses  of  vapor,  it  is  again  reflected,  and  this  alter- 
nate motion  and  reverberation  continue,  until  the 
interruption  ceases,  or  the  original  force  is  exhausted. 
Echo  is  also  occasion**";  by  reverberation  from  one 
cloud  to  another. 
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Abttnictl)'  speaking,  there  are  few  things,  if  any, 
in  all  that  portion  of  the  univerae  which  is  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  man,  so  grand,  so  mighty  id  beauty, 
ao  inagDJ6cent  in  splendor,  as  a  great  thunder-storm. 
The  feeble  and  impotent  contention  of  man  with 
man,  even  upon  the  grandest  scale,  is  fain  to  borrow 
Ihe  cloudy  war  of  the  storm  as  images  to  giv«  it 
grandeur.  We  hear  of  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
of  the  lightning  flash  of  the  artillery.  But  what  is 
it  all  to  the  reality,  when  forth  from  the  cloud  bursts 
the  deafening  ruice  of  the  storm  upon  the  ear  and 
upon  the  eye  blazes  the  blinding  flash  of  the  leven 
boll  of  heaven  ?  When  shall  we  produce  lights  like 
that,  casting  their  aplendoi  from  one  verge  of  heaven 
to  the  other  ?  where  shall  we  find  sounds  so  magni- 
ficent, so  grsnd,  rolling  along  the  whole  vault  from 
the  zenith  to  the  horizon  !  Yet  there  are  few  pBrsons 
who  view  a  thunder-storm  with  the  same  feelings  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  diSerence  of  human  character  are 
tried  by  scarcely  anything  more  finely  than  by  the 
•ensauoDB  produced  upon  the  mind  by  that  phenom- 
enon. There  are  many  who  are  terrified,  and  that 
terror  may  proceed  from  a  thousand  other  causes 
^an  mere  mental  weakness.  There  are  some  who 
have  been  taught  fear  irremediably  in  their  youth. 
There  are  some  actually  afraid  of  corporeal  danger. 
There  are  some  scarcely  afraid,  but  awe-struck  and 
overpowered.  There  are  others,  again,  who  have 
neither  fear  nor  awe,  nor  admiration,  the  dull  fabric 
of  whose  minds  is  incapable  of  any  fine  sensation. 
There  are  some  who  do  more,  and  admire  the  storft, 
hut  admire  it  simply  for  its  grandeur ;  there  are 
others  who  do  so  likewise,  but  go  fsr  beyond ) 
who  combine  it  with  visions  of  bright  things, 
who  hear  tongues  like  those  of  angels  in  the  voice 
of  the  thunder,  and  who  gaze  upon  the  blaze  of 
the  lightning,  lighted  by  its  splendor  to  far  fain 
visions  of  Almighty  power  and  majesty. 

B*iN. — The  planets  move  In  their  orbita  according 
to  fixed  laws.  We  expect  the  return  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  at  regular  periods ; 
and  we  know  something  of  the  causes  by  which  they 
are  produced.  In  a  word,  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  occur  at  fixed  periods,  and  are  produced  by 
causes  which  are  known.  This,  however,  is  not 
true  of  the  rain  by  which  the  ear^  is  fertilized,  snd 
which  is  so  essential,  not  only  to  the  corafon,  but  to 
the  existence  of  animal  life.  The  justice  of  God 
never  visited  the  eanh  with  a  more  terrible  scourge, 
lhan/oHiR«.  How  unspeakably  important,  therefore, 
are  those  refreshing  showers,  but  for  which  the  whole 
earth  would  be  more  barren  and  desolate,  than  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Yet  those  showers  do  not  de- 
scend at  any  fixed  periods ;  nor  are  ihey  produced  by 
causes  operating  with  perfect  regularity.  The 
philosopher  may  calculate  the  piecise  moment  when 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  even  the  moons  of  Jupitei 
will  be  eclipsed,  but  when  rain  will  refresh  the 
parched  earth  he  can  not  tell. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Creator  had  determined,  that  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  man  should 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  superintending 
Providence.     The  same  causes,  so  I  ar  as  we  know. 


exist  when  the  earth  is  withered  by  dmu^l,  ss  when 
it  is  covered  with  "  pools  of  water."  Yet  their  opera- 
tion is  suspended.  Let  the  wisest  tell,  if  (hey  can, 
why  the  earth  is  parched  at  one  time,  or  one  place, 
while  at  another  time  or  in  another  place  it  is 
ssturated  with  water.  Yet  will  any  mainlain,  that 
this  matter  is  left  to  blind  chance  ?  The  irregularity 
and  yet  the  incalculable  importance  of  rain,  seem  to 
point  to  the  hand  of  God  as  bestowing  or  withholding 
the  blessing.  "  He  aendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.  This  blessing  is  mentioned  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  as  God's  wiintss  against  idolatrous  nations, 
hen  "  he  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways."  "  Nevertheless,  he  lei\  not  himself  without 
>vitness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness."  Acts  xiv.  17. 

If,  therefore,  we  have  not  "  the  early  and  the  lat- 
r  rain,"  to  whom  shall  we  look  ?  EUsha,  the 
prophet,  when  it  had  not  rained  for  three  years  and 
six  months,  prayed  to  God  ;  and  (he  rain  was  sent. 
Let  us  team,  therefore,  to  thank  God  when  the  rain 
refreshes  ihe  earth,  and  humble  ourselves  before 
him  and  pray,  when  it  is  withheld, 

"ow  frequently  we  hear  men  complain  of  too  much, 
elL  as  loo  little  rain — never  seeming  to  remember 
that  they  are  murmuring  against  God.  When  will 
men  learn  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a 
benevolent  and  merciful  God  in  their  common  sad 
yet  most  important  blessing ! 


THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Wb  find  in  antiquity  some  instances  of  splendid 
wealth.  While  writing  magnificent  treatises  upon 
contempt  for  riches,  Seneca  had  contrived  to  accu- 
mulate ^  liule  fortune  of  85,000,000  francs.  An  as- 
trologer,  named  Lentiilue,  was  content  with  S€,000,- 
000  francs.  When  Tiberius  died,  640.000,000  franca 
were  found  in  his  cotfers,  not  a  franc  less.  In  leas 
than  a  year  good  Caligula  spent  the  whole  of  it ; 
there  remained  not  an  as,  not  a  quadrana.  The  debts 
of  Milo  amounted  to  120,000,000  francs.  Cesar  bad 
not  49,000,000  francs  but  49,000,000  creditora  before 
he  obtained  any  public  office  ;  the  poor  fellow  was 
soon  enabled  to  present  Curio  with  13,000,000  francs, 
and  Lucius  Paulus  with  7,500,000,  in  order  to  detsch 
them  from  the  party  opposed  to  him  ;  he  one  day 
begged  Servilis,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  to  accepts 
trifle  in  the  shape  of  a  pearl  worth  530,000  francs. 
Mark  Antony's  house  was  sold  la  Meaalla  for  the 
sum  of  10^00,000.  A  fire  destroyed  Scaurus'a  vil- 
la; the  loss  was  reckoned  at  22,000,000  francs. 
When  Lucullus  supped  with  LucuUus,  the  cost  of 
that  tans  certmonie  meal  amounted  to  between  40,000 
and  100,000  francs  ;  And  after  the  death  of  that  re- 
fined consul,  the  fishes  that  swam  in  the  pond  v(  his 
country-house,  were  sold  for  the  trifle  of  700,000 
francs.  Olho  spent  26,000,000  on  the  finishing  at 
the  wing  of  a  palace  commenced  by  Nero,  One  ol 
Caligula's  dinnera  cost  1,800,000  francs,  Helioga 
bals  jvas  more  parsimonious  ;  one  of  his  breakfasts 
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only  requiied  500,000  francs.  JEaopva  swallowed  a 
poatl  wunh  200,000  francB — n  gasmmomic  example 
also  set  by  Cleopatra.  The  j^aopua  we  advert  to, 
(hia  son  by-lhe-by,  melted  precious  stones  to  diink 
U  his  entertainments!)  was  not,  as  you  may  well 
auppose,lhe  jolly  fabulist  and  Greek  hunchback  whom 
everybody  is  acquainted  with ;  it  was  Claudius 
^sopus,  an  acior  on  the  Roman  atage,  very  intimate 
with  Cicero  :  this  opulent  historian  earned  in  one  day 
more  than  eight  hundred  Stoic,  Pyihagoric,  or  Peri- 
patetician  phiiusopbers  could  pocket  in  a  year.  Api- 
cius,  the  most  celebrated  gourmet  of  the  "  eternal 
city,"  devoured  {we  use  the  proper  word)  34,000,000 
francs;  he  then  examined  his  financial  situation, 
when  the  poor  creature  found  that  all  that  remained 
was  1,950,000  francs;  foreseeing  that  he  must  die  of 
hunger,  he  committed  suicide.  Crassua,  when  he 
went  to  light  the  Parthiana,  and  be  killed  by  them, 
was  the  possessor  of  landed  estates,  worth  40,000,- 
000  francs ;  his  slaves,  furniture,  and  trinkets,  were, 
fortunately,  of  a  little  mure  value. 

All  the  riches  in  the  world,  were,  at  that  period, 
in  a  few  hands.  You  must  remember,  ye  classic 
readers,  the  feast  of  Triinalcion — that  awfid  old  man, 
go  full  of  contempt  for  mankind — who  asked  what  a 
poor  man  was  {rpiid  est  pavpfr),  who  received  from 
one  of  his  stewards  10,000,000  Hesteries  which  he 
could  not  lay  out,  and  who  wished  the  likeness  of 
his  pet  dog  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb. 

It  some  Roman  of  the  imperial  limes  could  rise 
from  his  tomb — if  he  visited  us,  how  astonished  he 
would  be,  and  what  compassion  we  should  excite  in 
.him  !  He  would  find  our  elegans  assuming  their  sur- 
names, and  deriving  their  vanity  from  a  pair  of  gloves 
of  a  light  color,  which  may  cost  three  francs  \  most 
of  OUT  Hotu  have  nothing  mote  than  names. in  the 
way  of  capital ;  scarcely  can  they  contrive  to  owe* 
their  bootmakers  or  tailors  a  bill  of  two  or  three 
figures ;  and  if  they  have  to  subscribe  a  wretched 
bill  of  exchange,  the  first  usurer  they  have  to  deal 
with  puts  them  io  durance.  To  dine  at  a  hundred 
francs  a  head  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  magnifi- 
cence. They  must,  indeed,  be  ashamed  to  thidc  of 
LucuHus's  feast  and  Milo'a  debts  ! 

If  one  of  the  said  Romans  wished  to  wilneas  the 
entertainments  of  our  circus,  "  I  remember,"  would 
he  say,  "the  horseraces  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
a  day  which  Domitianus  established  ;  my  father  saw 
divine  Nero  himself  conduct  a  car  with  ten  horses  ; 
he  saw  him  arrive  the  last,  yet  win  the  prize.  CUndtus 
ran  camels  against  hoiaes.  Trajan  drove  in  a  car- 
riage  drawn  by  two  sea-horses.  Heliogabalus  was 
drawn  by  staea,  lions,  tigers,  and  elephanta  ;  it  was 
he  who  imagined  a  race  of  cars  conducted  by  drivers 
who  were  lo  be  at  lepsl  eighty  years  old.  Commodua 
led,  four  in-hand,  wild  boars,  bears,  and  buffaloes. 
Trajan  entertained  his  people  with  games  which 
lasted  a  hundred  and  twen^-lhree  days ;  ten  thou- 
sand gladiators  appeared  and  died  in  them ;  that 
amused  us  for  a  moment.  Caligula  made  sixteen 
kindred  men  fight  at  the  same  time.  Many  a  time  the 
Field  of  Mars  was  converted  into  a  sea  covered  with 
galleys.  Thirty-six  crocodiles  were  seen  on  it  one 
day.    Titus  had  nine  thousand  wild  animals  killed  in 


one  day.  In  a  single  evening,  Heliogabalus  exhibit- 
ed fidy-one  tigers.  Probus  threw  promiscuously  on 
the  arena  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousuid  stags,  and 
as  many  wild  boars.  Rome  witnessed  combats  be- 
tween cranes  and  cranes,  and  between  sea-calves  and 
bears.  An  emperor  introduced  one  day,  into  the  cir- 
cus, ten  thousand  rats  and  a  thousand  weasels.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  would  have  a  hundred  lions  make  their 
appeardnce  at  the  same  time.  Another  emperor  con- 
structed a  whale  of  wood  which  contained  fifty 
panthers.  A  third  invited  us  to  see  serpents  fifty 
cnbiis  long.  These  fetes  were  most  frequent;  it 
mattered  not  whether  the  ground  was  soaked  with 
the  blood  of  a  thousand  uiimals,  or  that  of  a  thousand 

When  the  said  Roman  had  finished  his  speech, 
you  might  take  him  to  the  opera,  or  any  other  theatre. 
Instead  of  Aasooias'a  sun,  he  would  have  our  dismal 
lamps  ;  instead  of  his  immense  galleries  and  gigantic 
marble  columns,  he  would  be  thrust  into  a  most  in* 
convenient  box  in  a  building  of  wood,  pasteboard,  or 
brick,  decked  with  gilt  paper.  He  would  then  ho 
condemned  to  listen  to  music  almost  always  very  had. 
He  would  witness  tragedies  which  would  make  him 
laugh,  and  comedies  which  would  make  him  weep. 
He  would  make  his  escape  without  hearing  verses 
roared  OT  squeaked,  which  Bavius  and  Meevius 
wotdd  not  have  condescended  to  subscribe  their 
names  to.  Accustomed  to  the  villas  of  Campania,  to 
the  landscapes  of  Tibur,  he  would  be  petrified  on 
afcing  what  iD«  call  country-houses — those  wretched 
buildings,  so  small,  so  uncomfortable,  surrounded 
with  cabarets,  horrible  huts,  and  manufactures  which 
contaminate  the  air  and  corrupt  the  waters.  Quit* 
at  liberty  in  his  own  time,  to  crucify  a  slave  who  had 
uttered  a  word  in  the  alightest  degree  offensive  to 
him,  the  said  Roman  could  not  comprehend  that  he 
has  no  longer  a  right  to  vouchaafe  life  and  award 
death  at  hia  home,  and  nothing  could  determine  him 
lo  remain  in  so  shabby  a  society  as  that  of  th« 
modems. 


Who  aab  the  Great  T — It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  noblest  human  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  least 
favorable  conditions  of  society,  among  those  whose 
names  are  never  uttered  beyond  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  they  toil  and  sufTer,  who  have  "  hut  mites"  to 
give  away,  who  perhaps  have  not  even  that,  but  who 
"  desire  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
the  rich  man's  table  ;"  for  in  this  class  may  be  found 
those  who  have  withstood  the  severest  temptation, 
who  have  practised  the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heaviest  trials,  who 
have  been  most  wronged  and  have  forgiven  most;  and 
those  are  the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing 
what  the  particular  duties  are  to  which  the  individual 
is  called — how  minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward 
form.  Greatness,  in  God's  sight,  lies,  not  in  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  sphere  that  is  filled,  or  the  effect  which 
is  produced,  but  altogether  in  the  power  of  virtue  in 
the  soul,  in  the  energy  with  which  God's  will  is 
chosen,  with  which  trial  is  borne,  and  goodness  i* 
loved  and  ptirsued. — Charming. 
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Front  View  of  8l  Petsr'i  at  Rod 


THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES  OF  ST. 
PETER'S  AT  ROME.  AND  ST.  PAUL'S 
IN  LONDON. 

NoTMiNo  more  ienecessary  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a,  divine  government  of  the  world  than  the  circum- 
atance  of  its  universal  acknowledgment  in  every  age. 
No  matter  how  civilized  or  refined,  or  how  uncultiva- 
ted and  rude  a  people  may  bo,  we  uniformly  find  the 
chiefest  of  their  architeciural  stnicturea  devoted  to 
the  service  of  that  Being,  wham,  as  their  God,  they 
reverence  and  adore.  Whether  we  look  at  the  rude, 
yet  remarkable  remains  of  Sionehenge,  or  imagine 
the  splenilora  of  that  temple  which  merely  by  its 
destruction  has  brought  down  the  name  of  its  destroyer 
to  present  posterity,  or  the  surpassing  magnificence 
of  that  "  holy  and  beautiful  house,"  which  the 
HoLiRST  OF  Holies  delighted  to  honor  with  his 

firesence,  we  find  the  same  principle  pervading  their 
ounders  and  their  occupants,  and  are  cotistraJQed  to 
exclaim,  "  truly  there  is  a  God  that  reigneth  in  the 
earth." 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  thai  if  this  principle  has 
been  so  wonderfully  evident  in  the  uncultivated  sons 
of  nature,  it  should  be  rife  and  perceptible  where  the 
revetaiion  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  enlightenment  of 
civilization,  have  conjoined  to  consolidate  the  princi- 
ples and  elevate  the  thoughla. 

Such,  most  assuredly,  has  been  the  case,  and  the 
names  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's,  in 
liOndon,  at  once  excite  ideas  commenBurate  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject.     They  are,  perhaps,  of  all 


edifices  at  present  the  most  remarkable.  The  one 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  sepulchres  of  departed 
greatness,  is  the  representative  of  all  the  astounding 
and  oppressive  superstition  by  which  the  world  at 
large  has  been  enslaved.  The  other,  rearing  its 
lofty  head  amid  the  busy  resorts  of  successful  traific, 
in  the  very  heart  of  commerce,  looks  around  on  the 
innumerable  dwellings  which  constitute  the  capital 
of  a  free,  a  great,  and  a  glorious  people,  who  derive 
their  greatness  and  enjoy  the  security  of  their  pos- 
sessions truly  in  consequence  of  the  purity  of  their 
faith  and  of  their  honored  position  es  head  of  that 
band  who  protest  against  any  admixture  of  man's 
tradition  with  the  perfectness  of  Divine  revelation. 
They  are  well  chosen,  to  be  placed  in  juxta-posiiion. 
The  styles  of  their  architecture,  the  nature  of  the 
scenes  by  which  ihey  are  surrounded,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  persons  to  whose  care  ofiicially  they  are 
confided,  have  rendered  them  objects  of  interest  as 
common  as  it  is  Intense.  Both  are  models  of  gran- 
deur of  design,  and  both  exhibit  the  utmost  skill  of 
the  architects  of  whose  professional  life  they  are  the 
first  glory,  and  ihey  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration, 
whether  as  objects  of  beauty  or  of  scientific  execution ; 
a  comparison  of  their  respective  appearances  and 
proportions  can  not  therefore  but  be  pleasing  as  well 
as  profitable.  The  principal  difference  between  ^ 
them  is  that  of  size,  St.  Peter's  being  the  larger 
building,  while,  we  believe,  St.  Paul's  is  allowed  to 
be  the  more  graceful  in  its  proportions,  and  moat 
chase  in  its  embellishments.  But,  looking  at  either, 
the  mind   can  not  but  be  filled  with  the  colossal 
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magDitadti  of  the  design,  the  richness  of  the  traceiy, 
&nd  the  beautirul  Gtnesa  of  parts  by  which  they  are 
diatinguiahod.  The  spirit  rushes  forth  sa  the  eye 
BUTTeys  the  amplitude  of  space  through  which  the 
viaual  organs  rsDge,  and  feels  that  awe-impressing 
impulse  which  brings  it  into  a  frame  to  enjoy  and  to 
partake  of  the  aolemn  magnificence  of  the  place. 
Nor  is  the  sensation  diminished  or  destroyed  by  the 
fictitious  accessories  which  have  been  brought  in  to 
add  a  new  power  to  the  influence  of  the  holy  pile. 
Around  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  that  erection, 
which,  now  the  glory  of  modem  Rome,  has  become 
the  throning  palace  of  an  empire  almost  as  extensive 
as  that  over  which  the  Seven-hilled  Mistress  of  the 
ancient  world  held  an  almoat  unrestricted  away,  all 
the  appliances  of  art,  in  all  the  colors  that  tint  the 
sky,  and  displayed  in  the  representation  of  scenes 
that  can  absorb  the  soul,  are  profusely  strewn.  And 
well  are  they  so;  for  if  her  present  empire  be  only 
■Imoat  as  extensive,  how  much  more  may  we  say  of 
it — that  it  is  imperative  and  complete.  Then  she 
held  men's  bodies  in  bondage,  and  ruled  only  over 
their  political  libertiea  ;  but  now,  every  faculty  of 
the  soul  is  laid  prostrate  at  her  dictate  ;  and  the  mind 
— yea,  the  naturally  free  and  illimitable  spirit,  whose 
boundless  imaginings  are  circumscribed  neither  by 
earth  nor  heaven — which,  while  it  is  stamped  with 
the  image,  partakes  also  of  the  eternity  of  the  mighty 
and  HoLV  God  who  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  bends  in  abject  submission  at  her 
footstool.  Who  can  say,  then,  how  wide  het  rule — 
how  surpassing  her  command  ? 

Possessing  the  advantage  of  an  atmosphere  of  such 
jMire  clearness  that  distance  appears  to  be  annihilated 
to  the  eye,  St.  Peter's  is  an  object  of  unimaginable 
attraction  to  the  traveller  on  every  side  as  he  ap- 
proaches Rome.  Rising  high  into  the  lucid  air,  it  is 
without  a  single  object  to  reduce  the  splendor  of  its 
effect ;  and  so  universal  are  the  feelings  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration  which  excite  every  peraon  who 
has  any  pretensions  to  taste  on  his  first  view  of  this 
sublime  edifice,  that  we  know  not  a  single  individual, 
not  a  professional  man',  who  has  ever  stopped  to 
observe  the  breaches  of  architectural  rule,  by  which 
it  is  undoubtedly  blemished — nay,  even  the  critic 
himself  has  been  compelled  to  forget  hia  spleen, 
descend  from  the  elevation  of  bia  judgment-seat,  and 
join  with  the  general  mass  in  expressing  respect  fur 
the  architect,  and  in  uttering  wonder  at  his  work. 

Nor  is  the  near  approach  to  this  noble  temple  less 
impressive.  The  anist  and  his  employer  found  a 
site  possessing  numberless  advantages,  and  they 
used  a  judicious  liberality  in  making  the  most  of 
them.  No  unsightly  object  intervenes  to  obstruct 
the  aspect  of  the  front — no  narrow  approach  c 
riorates  the  effect  of  the  mighty  fagnde.  A  wide  and 
sufficient  area  hea  before  the  western  entrance, 
enclosed  on  either  aide  by  a  semi-circular  crescent 
colonnade  of  simple  Doric,  and  of  most  chaste  design 
An  obelisk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ares,  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  elevation  to  be  in  itself  an  object 
worthy  of  notice,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  any 
other  than  an  apfiendage  to,  and  a  preparation  for, 
the  building  to  which  it  is  attached.     On  either  aide 


of  the  obelisk,  almoat  at  equal  distances  between  it 
and  the  colonnade,  is  a  fountain  continually  jetting  ^ 
forth  its  pure  and  sparkling  waters,  giving  a  cbeer-^' 
fulness  to  the  scene  by  the  vivacity  of  iheir  play, 
and  diffusing  a  coolness  all  around.  Within  a  few 
yards  of  the  front,  the  crescent  columns  are  continued 
1  avenue,  at  right  angles  with  its  termination  and 
the  church,  and  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  latter. 
The  front  is  itself  aufficiently  imposing  from  its 
magnitude  and  height ;  but  it  is  ilie  interior  and 
cupola,  together  with  its  tremendous  extent,  which 
render  St.  Peter's  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  world.  Compared  with  the  interior,  the  front 
mean. 

The  cathedral  does  not  stand  within  the  limits  of 
icient  Rome,  but  on  the  hilt  of  Janiculum,  or  rather, 
B  should  say,  on  the  Vatican  hill,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Janiculum — the  only  hill  on  the  north 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  other  six  being  on  the  south 
or  left  bank.  It  was  on  this  hill — where  Rome 
looked  proudly  on  her  wide  domain,  and  her  laurelled 
emperors  deapatched  their  proconsuls  and  governors 
to  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  to  reign  with  almost 
sovereign  power,  and  with  much  more  splendor  than 
that  of  many  a  king — that  the  triumphs  of  conquerors, 
and  the  processions  of  the  glorious,  were  marshalled 
and  arranged.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  covered  with 
palaces,  temples,  and  places  of  public  amusement ; 
and  here,  in  the  circus  of  Caligula  or  Nero,  the  early 
martyrs  of  the  Christian  church  fought  with  wild  . 
beasts  in  those  barbarous  games  and  combats  which 
are  the  disgrace  of  tlie  Roman  name,  confirming  with 
their  blood,  through  that  horrible  and  cruel  death, 
the  covenant  of  truth  and  fealty,  into  which  they  had 
entered  with  that  glorified  Redeemer  who  had  paid 
with  the  penalty  of  hia  life  and  inexpressible  suf- 
ferings the  ransom  for  their  eternal  welfare.  Here 
also,  it  is  believed,  was  the  scene  of  St.  Peter's 
crucifixion,  andon  this  spot  did  Constantine  first  erect 
a  Christian  church,  literally,  and,  in  fact,  fulfilling 
the  aphorism,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  church.  This  church  was  of  considerable 
extent,  being  300  feet  long  and  more  than  150  feet 
wide,  and  though  boasting  no  architectural  beauty, 
was  so  strongly  built  that  it  endured  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries.  At  length  its  dilapidated  state, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  repairs  of  several  popps, 
becoming  extreme,  Julius  II.,  a  man  of  much  ability 
and  of  great  intellectual  energy,  determined  to  build 
another  structure  worthy  of  its  object— of  being  what 
he  considered  the  chief  cathedral  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  which  should  cover  the  site  occupied  by 
the  church  of  Constantine.  He  fixed  on  Bramante 
I.azzari  aa  the  architect,  and  adopted  his  plan  of 
erecting  it  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 

Near  this  site  stood  the  Pantheon,  an  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Pagan  Rome,  of  beautiful  design,  and  crowed 
by  a  cupola  of  exquisite  proportions.  This,  Bramante 
was  very  desirous  of  incorporating  in  hia  own  plan, 
but  what  appeared  to  him  an  insuperable  obstacle 
presented  itself.  The  cupola  of  the  Pantheon  was 
erected  upon  pillars,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
be  adopted,  as  its  height  was  too  insignificant  to 
surmount  the  roof  of  the  new  edilicp.     Shortly  after 
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this,  however,  Bramanie  diud,  and  Michael  Angeto 
Btuinarolti,  a  man  who  haa  left  an  imperishable  name 
in  the  several  arts  of  architeclure,  paiiiLiiig,  aiii] 
Hcul]iture,  and  whose  genius  was  as  sublime  as  it  was 
daring  and  Buccessful,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Angelu  at  once  perceived  the  beauty  of  Bramante's 
first  conception  o(  ihe  cupola,  and,  with  the  ebiillilion 
n(  a  mind  proprirtioned  to  ihe  work  he  had  under- 
taken, exclaimed,  while  alluding  to  the  Pantheon, 
"  A  simikr  cupoU  will  I  raise  in  the  air,"  and  well 
has  he  performed  his  promise.  There  ii  is,  rising 
wiih  unrivalled  majesty  to  the  height  (if  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  in  ihe  bright  blue  sky  of  Italy,  one  fourth 
higher  than  our  own  St.  Paul's,  and  unmatched  in 
extent  and  grandeur  by  any  similar  creation  of 
modern  an. 

Upon  this  work  Michael  Angelo  spent  eighteen 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  i  yet — for  one  life  was 
too  sliort  to  complete  so  vast  an  undertaking, 
especially  with  the  appliances  for  labor  then  possess- 
ed— the  architect  died,  leaving  it  unfinished.  The 
sume  powers  were  not  possessed  by  any  of  his  fol- 
liiwers.  He  had  judiciously  taken  the  plan  of 
Oramanie  so  far  as  the  Greek  cross  was  concerned, 
but  ihiise  who  succeeded  him  evinced  less  of  judg- 
ment and  good  lasie — perhaps,  in  justice  to  their  pro- 
fpssioned  reputation,  we  ought  to  say,  less  of  in- 
dfpendence,  for  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  Latin  cross,  a  lengthy  and 
unequal  figirre,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  site 
which  had  beenoccupied  by  the  church  of  Constantino 


ange  of  the  new 
the  best  judges 
,  notwithstanding 


.boie  ihe  BriJgt  of  Michael  Angelo. 

should  be  comprised  within  the 
building.       To  tliis      ' 
mainly  attribute   its  defects,  w 
its  grandeur,  are  considerable. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1506,  by  JuUus  II., 
and  the  temple  was  finished  in  1623,  during  t)i« 
pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  the  seventeenth  pope  after 
Julius.  During  this  long  period  of  115  years,  every 
eierlion  was  made  by  the  several  spiritual  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  to  expedite  the  work,  and  it  required 
all  their  power,  and  the  expenditure  of  no  less  a.  sum 
than  eight  millions  of  money,  equivalent  in  value  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  in  our  day,  to 
complete  it  within  that  lime.  Even  then  the  temple 
alone  was  finished.  Not  less  than  1 50  years 
more  were  required  to  finish  the  accessories,  at  an 
additional  expense  of  nearly  two  millions,  equivalent 
almost  to  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  millions  of  iho 
present  day.  The  work  was  at  length  completed  in 
1784,  having  occupied  a  period  in  its  construction 
of  not  less  than  378  years — no  small  portion  of  the 
Christian  era; — and  it  is  said,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  does  not  cost  the  Papal  see  less  than  6,000/. 
a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  clear  inside  length 
of  the  church  is  six  hundred  and  lifieen  feet;  the 
breadth  of  the  transepts  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet.  The  extreme  height,  from  the  level  before  the 
piazza  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  wliich  c 
the  building,  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  fee 
distance  from  the  extreme  line  of  the  ellipsis 
colonnades  to  the  portals  of  the  church,  is  nin 
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dred  feet,  which,  added  to  the  outside  length  of  the 
church,  gives  the  monatrous  extent  of  not  leas  than 
six  hundred  yards  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  its 
appendages. 

The  cupola  is  covered  externally  with  lead  ;  but 
its  masonry,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  church  and  its 
adjuncts,  is  of  Travertine  stooe.  The  immense 
quantity  of  stone  used  in  its  construction  is  almost 
iDConceivable  ;  that  perceptible  to  the  eye  is 
enormous,  but  that  below  the  ground,  occupied  in  the 
foundations  and  substructions,  which  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  is  much  more. 

In  Juxtaposition  with  this  account  of  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's,  we  can  not  do  better  than  jjive  a  sketch 
of  that  of  St.  Paul's  np  10  the  same  period — that  is, 
the  completion  of  the  building — reserving  for  a 
subsequent  portion  of  this  article  a  more  strict  com- 
parison between  the  two  erections  as  they  now  stand. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  Kngland, 
the  site  of  the  present  cachedral  hss  been  occupied 
by  a  church  devoted  to  Christian  worship  ;  indeed, 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  first  church,  and  for  a 
long  lime  preceding,  an  edifice  erected  for  the  pur- 
(losea  of  religious  service  had  stood  there.  It  appears 
to  be  uncertain  whether  the  building  which  was  first 
adapted  as  a  Christian  church  waa  erected  with  that 
yiew,  or  wheihfrit  was  a  pagan  ordruidica]  temple. 


converted  from  a 
superstition  into 


of  deluding  and  degrading 
:Ie  of  truth.  Certain,  how- 
that  at  least  two  edifices 
existed  there  prior  to  the  one  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  that  devastated  London  in  the  year 
1666.  That  erection  was  greater  both  in  extent  and 
height  than  the  present  builditig,  and  is  described  as 
a  nohle  Gothic  siruciure,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in 
iengih,  and  nearly  five  hundred  high.  For  some 
time  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  preserved  and 
sufficiently  renovated,  by  extensive  repairs  to  last  foi 
some  ages  longer,  but,  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the 
mills,  it  was  decided  that  the  expense  would  be  very 
great  10  bring  it  into  stable  condition,  and  as  the 
result  of  any  such  endeavor  at  the  best  was  but 
dubious,  it  was  conceived  that  the  more  advisable 
plan  would  be  to  lake  down  the  old  building  and  erect 
another  in  its  place.  A  number  of  monuments  were 
preserved  from  the  conflagration,  some  of  which  wero 
ground  down  to  form  cement,  but  the  rest  were  kept, 
and  are  now  deposited  in  the  crypt  under  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Happily,  a  man  was  met  with,  as  indeed  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  times  of  public  calamity,  every 
way  calculated  for  executing  the  work  in  a  manner 
that  would  render  it  an  imperishable  monument  of 
his  own  genius,  while  it  proved  at  the  same  tinM 
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^every  way  worthy  of  the  great  people  whose  chief 

BKclesiastical   edifice  it   was  destined   to  become. 

^Bo  him  it  is  greatly  owing  that,  after  the  disaatroua 

^Talamity  which  had  (befallen  the  city,  a  Hystem  was 

adopted  which  caused  it  to  rise  from  its  ashes  with 

renewed  beauty,  and  added  convemence.  The  streets 

were  built  wider,  and  laid  out  on  a  belter  plan  than 

that  which  existed  previous  to  the  lire,  and  other 

principles  adopted,  by  which  not  only  the  city  waa 

improved,  but  which  conduced  very  considerably  both 

to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants. 

Christopher  Wren  was  a  man  who  had  risen  by 
the  mete  force  of  his  abilities  and  the  power  of  his 
uiind  to  an  eminent  rank  in  his  profession  as  an 
architect,  and  to  his  care  the  erection  of  several  of 
the  principal  city  churches  waa  conftded,  especially 
those  which  are  now  confessed  to  he  two  of  its 
greatest  ornaments'  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook,  and  St.  Bride'a,  Fleet  street.  Wren  at 
lirst  sudmitted  a  model,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  conceptions  of  his  genius.  This 
comprised  an  elevation  of  only  one  story,  instead  of 
two,  aa  the  cathedral  is  now  built,  and  contained  a 
fagade  of  great  nobility  and  grandeur ;  but  a  paltry 
objection  was  taken  to  it,  at  the  instance,  ix  ia  said, 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.,  that 
stones  could  not  be  found  large  enough  to  form  the 
pillars.  The  real  inducement  of  the  royal  objector 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  little-minded  jealousy  that 
the  Protestant  church  should  excel  the  Papist 
cathedral  of  Si.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  creed  of  which 
see  he  held.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Wren  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  rejection 
of  his  design,  and  is  suid  even  to  have  shed  tears 
at  the  loss  of  so  great  an  opponunity  of  immortalizing 
his  name.  His  next  object  was  to  submit  such  an 
elevation  and  plan  as  should  not  interfere  with  ibe 
prejudices  of  his  opponents,  and  yet  do  some  justice 
to  himself  The  resuh  was  the  dehneation  of  the 
building  as  it  now  stands. 

It  IS  situated  on  an  eminence  rising  from  Fleet- 
etreet  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  the 
cathedral  of  the  see  of  London,  though  as  a  deanery 
attacbed  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaflf.  A  dwarf  wall, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  massive  iron  balustrade, 
surmounts  the  extensive  space  on  which  this  splen- 
did temple  stands.  This  circumscribes  the  whole 
of  the  erection,  having  in  front  a  large  space,  in 
which  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  the  sovereign  under 
who^ic  auspices  the  building  was  completed,  has 
been  erected.  A  magnilicent  flight  of  twenly-two 
Steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance  in  the  west  fagode. 
Tills  is  composed  of  a  double  range  of  columns,  the 
lower  one  consisting  of  a  tier  of  twelve  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  of  lofty  proportions,  upon  which 
resta  a  broad  and  eRective  architrave  ;  the  upper  one 
consists  of  eight  composite  columns,  placed  in 
peristyle,  surmounted  by  a  most  beautifully  propor- , 
tinned  pediment,  on  the  tympanum  of  which  is 
aculptured  in  both  relief  the  represenlaiinn  of  the : 
conversionuf  St.  Paul.  Over  the  several  points  of  tbe  j 
front,  as  well  as  round  the  whole  of  the  erection,  are  ! 
placed  figureaoftheapostles.Thoporticoaithennrthem 
e  constats  ofa  aemi-ciipola,  which  is  supported 
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by  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  reached  by  an  ascent 
of  twelve  semicircular  steps  of  black  marble.  On 
the  southern  siile  there  is  a  portico  of  a  similar  kind, 
bat  there  are  to  that  side  twenty-live  steps  instead 
rf  twelve,  ihe  ground  being  much  lower  there. 
I  The  cathedral  itself,  though,  like  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  is  yet  in  the  Gothic 
form  of  a  cross,  and  round  the  wliule  of  tbe  exterior 
the  system  is  observed  of  dividing  into  two  stories; 
the  external  walls  being  finisbed  by  a  well-propor- 
tioned balustrade.  From  the  centre  of  the  cross 
rises  a  maguiticent  cupola,  lowpr  in  height  than  that 
of  its  rival  in  Italy,  but  intiniiely  surpassing  it  in 
grace  of  design  and  (itnessof  proportion,  and  certainly 
lofty  enough  to  raise  the  soul  to  the  mightieat  of  its 
aapirations,  and  to  render  it  a  place  where,  filled 
with  its  magni.ude  and  vaainess,  man  feels  himself 
but  a  pigmy  in  the  erections  of  his  own  hands.  Co 
the  corners  of  the  west  front  are  placed  two  cam- 
paniles, or  bell  towers,  consisting  of  eight  peristyle 
Corinthian  columns,  each  tower  being  crowned  by  a 
beautifu!  little  dome. 

The  length  of  the  structure,  including  the  portrco, 
is  514  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  transept  286,  the  height 
from  the  pavement  before  the  west  fronl  to  the  lop 
of  the  cross  is  404  feet,  being  about  sixty  less  thui 
the  height  of  St.  Peter's.  The  exterior  diameter  of 
the  cupola  ia  145  feel,  and  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  building  comprises  as  much  as  2,293  feet. 
Thus  in  all  its  extent  it  is  considerably  lesa  than  the 
church  at  Rome,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
not  on  that  very  account  brought  more  within  the 
compass  of  the  physical  senses,  and  thus  absolutely 
made  to  appear  larger.  Yet,  though  lesa  in  size  than 
the  colossal  structure  with  which  we  have  put  it  in 
contrast,  its  extent  is  yet  sufficient  to  place  it  almost 
first  among  the  buildings  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  there- 
fore well  worthy  of  noticf  for  the  rank  it  thus  holds, 
but  yet  more  will  it  win  upon  the  feelings  by  the 
excd^ding  grace  and  splendid  combination  of  its  parts. 
Less  in  height  than  St.  Peter's,  its  western  front, 
especially,  is  altogether  devoid  of  those  manifold 
defects  which  deface  and  take  off  from  the  efTect  of 
the  grand  facade  of  its  rival ;  and  if  it  suffer  in  com- 
parison of  its  size,  it  will  iniinitely  gain  in  the  ex- 
ceeding elegance  by  which  it  is  every  where  marked. 
This,  indeed,  is  its  pecuharly  distinguishing,  as  it' is 
its  prevalent  characteristic. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  erected  at  the 
national  expense,  and  cost  the  comparatively  trifling 
sum  of  l,500,000i.,  a  sum  altogether  inadequate  ap- 
parently to  the  work.  This  would,  perhaps,  be 
equivalent  to  nearly  10,000,000/,  of  our  present  value. 
This,  however,  is  a  trifle  as  compared  wnh  the  cost 
of  Si.  Peter's  ;  and  what  could  possible  occasion  so 
great  a  disparity  as  that  which  appears  between  ihe 
aums  expended  upon  the  two  churches,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide  ;  but,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  credit  must  redound  greatly  to  the  architect  and  all 
employed  in  the  construction  of  our  own  great  national 
work,  for  the  economy  with  which  it  waa  managed. 

The  iron  balustrade  on  the  wall  surrounding  the 
church,  with  its  seven  gates,  weighs  about  201  tons, 
and  waa  erected  at  the  expense  of  11,308/. 
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But  if  ihe  Briiish  may  lakn  credft  to  themselves 
on  the  score  of  expfiiise,  no  leas  ought  ihoHH  princi- 
pally engMgeil  in  ihe  erection  of  Si.  Paul's  to  be 
praised  for  tlie  expedition  wiiU  which  this  great  work 
wna  cornpleled.  The  first  shine  wtts  Uii]  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1675,  and  the  last  sione  of  ibe  lantern  placed 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  the  son  of  the  architect, 
in  ITl'O,  Just  thirly-Rve  years  after  the  building  was 
commenced. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  required  a 
period  of  nut  less  than  1 1 5  years,  and  was  in  process 
during  the  reigns  of  eighteen  popes,  and  scarcely 
less  Ihan  twenty  architects.  The  appendages  of 
that  mighty  edifice  required  full  163  years  more, 
thus  making  together  278  years  occupied  in  the 
ereclion,  while  the  church  of  St,  Paul,  commenced 
aftera  period  when  civil  war  had  desolated  the  land 
and  put  an  almost  entire  stop  to  trade  and  commerce, 
apd  a  period  loo,  which  was  speedily  followed  hy 
two  of  the  most  severe  visitations  hy  which  a  nation 
was  ever  afflicted;  for  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  a  plague  raged  throughout  the  metropolis, 
mtfrb  extensive  in  its  ravages  and  more  dreadful  in 
its  character  than  any  disease  on  record ;  and 
scarcely  was  the  distemper  subdued,  when  fire  came 
with  its  scorching  rage,  to  cleanse  the  land  from 
the  leprosy  of  its  stain,  and  nearly  half  the  metropohs 
fell  a  prey  lo  the  devouring  flames.  Yet  notwith- 
sunding  all  these  misl'ortunes,  scarcely  were  the 
ruins  cleared  away,  era  wo  find  the  foundations  laid 
of  a  lemple,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  land  of  beauty  and  of  wealth,  and 
which  has  no  superior  on  the  earth.  One  builder, 
Mr.  Strong,  superintended  its  erection;  one  bishop, 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  filled  the  see  during  the  work; 
and  one  architect  was  blessed  with  the  eminent 
privilege  of  planning  and  accomplishing  its  com- 
pletion. Truly  and  right  nubly  was  it  written  on  his 
gravestone,  for  the  inlbrmaiton  of  those  who  read, 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  there  interred,  and 
wbo  inquired  for  hi 


have  honestly  earned,  is  ^ike  despicable  and  unjust, 
Slid  vre  deem  that  wo  are  ouly  doing  bare  justice 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  his  able  compeers 
coadjutors,  in  awarding  to  bin^the  credit  of  bai 
erected  the  most  magnificent  temple,  at  comparai  ively 
the  smallest  cost  and  within  the  shortest  time,  of  uny 
of  similar  magnitude  that  was  ever  buill.  This  is 
the  more  due,  that  St.  Paul's  does  not  possess  those 
advantages  of  climate  and  position,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  give  an  edifice  of  its  size  and  character 
full  effect.  It  has  in  many  ways  drawbacks  on  its 
beauty, — but  aotwith standing  all  these  disadvantages, 
it  possesses  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  equal  to  the 
desires  and  conceptions  of  the  most  fastidious  critic 
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Such,  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  the  moat  elaborate, 
and  beneath  the  amplitude  of  the  lofty  dome,  the 
most  sublime,  of  his  works,  was  written  the  glorious 
epitaph  thai  poinia  to  and  speaks  of  his  genius. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  an  overweening 
national  pride,  of  an  undue  and  assuming  vanity,  in 
thus  speaking  of  the  British  cathedral,  and  if  ne- 
cessary we  are  ready  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge, 
should  it  he  established.  But  we  believe  it  can  not 
be;  and  we  would  rather  incur,  the  risk  of  having 
imputed  to  us,  too  warm  an  admiration  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  British  genius,  than  be  responsible  for  that 
coldness  which  is  ever  partakingof  an  envious  spirit, 
and  which  is  npver  satiadeil  except  when  discovering 
the  defects  of  other  men's  works;  or  for  that  maudlin 
efi'eminacy  which  requires  a  show  of  spurious 
liberality  when  estimating  the  achievements  of 
foriiignere,  and  comparing  ihem  with  those  our  own 
countrymen.     To  deny  to  any  the  credit  which  they 


ANCIENT  MECHANICS. 

Tbaditiqn  has  scarcely  preserved  a  single  anec- 
dote or  circumstance  relating  to  those  meritorious 
men,  with  whom  any  of  the  useful  arts  uriginated, 
and  when  in  process  of  lime,  history  took  a  stand,  in 
the  temple  of  science,  her  profeaaors  deemed  it  be- 
neath her  dignity  to  record  the  actions  and  lives  uf 
men,  who  were  merely  inventors  of  machines,  or 
improvers  of  the  useful  arts  ;  thus  nearly  all  know- 
ledge of  those  to  whom  the  world  is  under  the  bigliest 
obligations,  has  perished  for  ever. 

The  Bcholar  mourna  and  the  antiquary  weeps  over 
the  wreck  of  ancient  learning  and  an— the  pliilosu- 
pher  regrets  that  sufficient  of  both  has  not  been  prir- 
served  to  elucidate  several  interealing  diacuvenes, 
which  history  has  mentioned;  nor  to  prove  that  those 
principles  of  science,  upon  which  the  action  of  some 
old  machines  depended,  were  understood;  and  the 
mechanic  inquires  in  vain  for  the  procesa  by  which 
his  predecessors,  in  remote  ages,  worked  the  hardest 
granite  without  iron,  transported  it  in  masses  that 
astound  us,  and  used  them  in  the  erection  of  stupen- 
dous buildings,  apparently  with  the  facility  that  mod- 
ern workmen  lay  bricks,  or  raise  the  lintels  of  doors. 
The  machines  by  which  they  were  elevated  are  as 
unknown  as  the  individuals  who  directed  their  move- 
ments. We  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  (heir  modes 
of  working  the  metala,  of  the  alloys  which  rivalled 
ateel  in  hardness,  of  their  funiaces,  crucibles,  and 
moiUds,  the  details  of  forming  the  ennobling  statue, 
or  the  more  useful  skillet  or  caldron.  Did  the 
ancienta  laminate  between  rollers,  and  draw  wire 
through  plates,  as  we  do  1  or  was  it  extended  by 
hammers,  as  some  specimens  of  both  seem  to  show  ? 
On  these  and  a  thousand  other  subjects,  much  uncer- 
tainly prevalla.  Unfortunately,  learned  men  of  old 
deemed  it  a  part  of  wisdom  to  conceal  from  the  vul- 
gar all  discoveries  in  science.  With  this  view,  ihey 
wrapped  them  in  mystical  figures  ihat  the  people 
might  not  apprehend  them.  The  custom  at  oneu 
liei:aine  so  general,  that  philosophers  refused  to 
leave  anything  ii)  writing  explanatory  of  their 
researches. 
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THE  CAMEL. 

The  country  most  rich  and  abundant  in  c&mels  is 
undoubtedly  tbe  province  of  Nejed  in  Arabia,  entitled 
on  thai  account  Om  el  Bel,  or  Mother  of  Camels.  It 
furnishes  Syria,  Hedjaz,  and  Yemen,  vith  camels, 
which  in  those  countries  become  worth  double  the 
price  originally  paid  for  them  in  Nejed.  The  Turk- 
mans and  Kourds  of  Anatolia  purchase  yearly  from 
6,000  to  10,000  camels  in  the  Syrian  deserts,  of  which 
the  greater  number  are  brought  there  from  Nejed. 
But  it  isthe  camel  of  Oman  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
songs  of  Arabia,  as  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful ; 
anil,  in  fact,  the  legs  of  the  Oman  camels  are  more 
slender  and  straight,  iheir  eyes  more  prominent  and 
sparkling,  and  their  whole  appearance  denotes  them 
of  higher  lineage  than  the  ordinary  breeds  of  this 
animal.  Id  mountainous  countries  camels  are  scarce 
certainly:  but  it  is  a  mistaken  impression  that  camels 
are  not  capable  of  ascending  hills  i  for,  provided  they 
arc  rough,  they  can  ascend  the  steepest  and  most 
rugged  paths  wiih  as  much  facility  as  mules.-  The 
feet  are  large  and  spreading,  and  covered  at  tbe  lower 
part  with  a  rough  flexible  skin.  It  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  that  the  camel  delights  in  sandy  ground.  It 
is  true  that  be  crosses  it  with  less  difHculty  than  any 
other  animal :  but  wherever  the  sands  are  deep,  the 
weight  of  himself  and  his  load  makes  his  feel  sink 
into  ihe  sand  at  every  step,  and  he  groans  and  often 
sinks  under  his  burden.  Henco  the  skeletons  of 
camels  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  where  the 
■and*  are  the  deepest.   The  soil  best  adapted  to  their 


feet,  and  which  they  traverse  with  the  most  facility, 
is  that  of  which  the  desert  is  usually  composed,  a  dry 
and  bard  but  fine  gravelly  plain. 

In  years  of  scarcity  the  camel  is  always  barren. 
If  the  birth  of  a  camel,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  happens 
on  a  journey,  the  Bedouin  receives  it  in  his  arms,  and 
places  it  for  a  few  hours  on  the  back  of  ita  mother. 
But  at  the  first  halting-place  the  Ijttle  stranger  is  put 
down  to  receive  the  parent's  caresses,  and  always 
afler  it  continues  to  follow  her  footsteps  unassisted. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  young 
camels  are  weaned ;   in  the  fourth  year  they  begin 

Accustomed  even  from  its  birth  to  long  and  toil- 
eofne  journeys,  little  training  is  necessary,  beyond 
proportioning  the  weight  to  its  tender  age,  to  inure 
them  to  the  carrying  of  burdens  ;  and  they  voluntarily 
kneel  when  about  to  be  loaded  fur  a  journey,  a  posi' 
lion  which  their  great  height  renders  necessary. 
Kneeling  is  their  natural  state  of  rest,  but  when 
heavily  laden  on  flinty  or  stony  ground,  it  can  not  be 
accomplished  without  pain.  They  then  drop  al  once 
on  both  front  knees,  and,  in  order  to  establish  room 
for  their  hinder  legs,  are  compelled,  in  that  condition 
and  while  encumbered  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
burden,  to  plough  them  forward.  The  cailoeities  on 
theirjoinis,  although  nearly  of  a  horny  nature  in  the 
aged  camels,  seem  insufficienl  to  defend  them,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  European  to  view  the  act  rfithout 
commiseration.  In  conspqiience  of  this  the  Bedouins 
never  make  them  kneel  to  mount  themselves,  but 
either  cause  the  animal  to  drop  his  neck  to  receive 
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their  foot,  and  on  their  raising  it  the  rider  is  enahJed  lo 
giiin  hisseal, orlhey  climb  up  behind;  il  pleaaea  them 
iiiiich  when  astranger  can  accomplish  either  of  these 
rents. 

■  he  distinction  between  the  camel  and  the  drome- 
Ttrv  is  not  that 'the  former  h;^  two  humpn  and  the 
'  Iter  lint  one,  as  very  frequently  has  been  staled,  and 
■rv  generally  believed.  Boih  have  but  one  liump, 
n  r.i  th.^  dnimedaTy  is  disiingnished  from  the  camel 
only  by  iiH  higher  breed  and  liner  qualities — as  the 
liiyh  blood  race-horse  is  dislineiiished  from  the  cart- 
borse,  Wbenevcr  an  Arab  perceives  in  one  of  his 
camels  any  indication  of  its  being  small  and  active,  he 
irains  it  fur  the  purpose  of  niding;  and  if  it  lie  a 
fmnile.  he  fikes  caro  to  match  her  with  a  fine  high- 
bred male,  wherebv  the  line  dromedary  races  are  im-  ' 
pnivird  and  ptrpi-Tualed.  These  nnimals,  destined  I 
esclnsivfly  for  riding,  are  called  he^ljein  in  Egypt,  I 
iind  ii4u»i  ill  Arabia.  The  two  bumped  camel  is  the  i 
n..rUierci  or  B.i,;trian  camel,— the  camel  of  Central  ' 
Asiri,— iiid  fouiii,  by  migMtion  with  man,  in  the  \ 
Crlinea,  and  in  the  oiber  criinitrips  wliich  burd. 
r.i'urasian  monuiains.  in  Soutbwesicrn  Asi:^ 
camel  is  scarci-lv  known.  SiPphens*  assures  ii 
no  ihe  «tariiiig  of  ibn  Mecca  caravan  ho  ha.l  se 
g-'lliHT  as  many  as,  perhaps, 
anddl  ■     ■■  ■■     ■ 
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it  more  fit  for  bearing  a  load.  The  single  hump  of 
the  Arabian  and  Syrian  camels  conlinues  round  and 
fie.shj',  while  the  animal  is  in  good  condition ;  bill,  by 
a  remarkable  provision  of  nature,  this  excrescence  liy 
its  gradual  absorption  supplies  the  place' of  other 
ncjunshmenl  nnder  circumstances  of  privation.  fVw 
creatures  exhibit  so  rapid  a  conversion  of  food  inin 
fill  as  camels.  A  few  days  of  rest  and  ainpb'  nonriib- 
ment  produce  a  visible  augmentation  of  (lesb;  wliile. 
on  the  cunirar}',  a  few  days  employed  in  Iravelliiiu 
without  food,  reduce  the  creature  almost  immediaKtly 
to  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  excepting  the  hump, 
which  much  longer  resists  the  eflecis  of  iiuigue. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  about  which  an  Arali  is 
solicitous,  on  commencing  a  long  Journey,  is  ihe  slate 
of  his  camel's  bump.  If  this  is  in  good  condition,  hn 
knows  that  the  animal  is  in  a  state  to  endure  much 
fatigue  on  a  very  moderate  allowanceof  food,  believing 
that, according  lo  the  Arabic  saying,  "the  camel  feeds 
on  its  own  hump."  The  fact  is,  that  as  sotm  as  ihc 
hump  subsides,  the  animal  begins  lodesistfrum  exer- 
tion, and  gradually  yield  to  fatigue.  After  llie  crea- 
ture has  in  this  manner  lost  its  hump,  it  requires  three 
or  four  months  of  repose  and  copious  nonrishtnent  to 
restore  it,  which,  however,  does  not  lake  place  until 
long  after  the  other  parts  of  the  body  have  been  fully 
replenished  with  flesh.  It  is  in  these  facts,  which 
exhibit  the  hump  as  a  provision  of  food  (so  Id  speak) 
for  the  exigencies  of  protracted  travel  across  the 
deserts,  that  we  discover  the  adriptatii'e  use  of  this 
curious,  and,  as  might  seem  to  the  cursory  observt  r. 

Tile  great  length  of  the  camel's  neck  enables  the 
animal,  without  stopping,  lo  nip  ihe  thorny  abniba 
which  everywhere  abound  on  the  desert,  and,  althiiuizll 
the spinesnn some  are  snlficiently  r>irmidable  lo  pierf« 
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alliiokahoe,  the  curiilaginousfurmalionor their  mouth 
enaliles  them  to  Teed  wiilimit  dilticulty.  The  Bedouin, 
alsi>.  when  walking,  tlevoie.s  a  considerable  portionor 
his  time  in  collecting  and  Iceiliii^  his  camel  with  the 
micculent  plants  and  herbs  which  cross  his  path, 
'rheae,  on  a  journey,  with  a  Tew  hanUfula  of  dates  or 
lieaiis,  form  its  ordinary  food  ;  but  while  encamped, 
lie  is  fed  iia  the  green  stalk  of  the  jowree,  pnd  the 
leavps  and  lender  branches  of  the  tamarisk,  heaped 
on  circular  mats,  and  placed  before  the  camel,  who 
kneels  while  he  is  partaking  of  Atem,  In  Snuthcm 
Arabia  they  are  fed  on  salt  and  even  fresh  fi»h. 

During  a  journey  it  is  customary  to  halt  about  four 
o'clock,  reTiiovc  the  loada,  and  permit  the  camels  lo 
fjraze  around  ;  if  the  Arabs  arc  desirous  of  prevent- 
ing thum  from  straying  loo  far,  they  tie  their  fore 
legs  together,  or  bind  the  fetlock  to  the  upper  joint 
liy  a  curd.  'I'ha  head  is  never  secured,  excepting 
while  travelling,  when  the  Arabs  unite  them  in  single 
lile,  by  liisteuing  the  hend  of  one  to  the  tail  of  his 
predecessor.  Toward  evening  they  are  called  in  for 
their  evening  mt^al,  and  placed,  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
round  the  baggage.  They  do  nut  browse  after  dark, 
and  seldom  attempt  to  rise,  but  continue  to  chew  the 
end  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  If  left 
tu  iheroaclvcs,  they  usually  plant  their  hind-quarters 

Authorities  dilTer  with  respect  to  the  camel's  capa- 
bility of  enduring  thirst.  From  the  data  collected  by 
Hurckhardt,  it  appears  that  the  power  varies  much  in 
the  dilferont  races  of  the  camel,  or  rather,  according 
tu  the  habils  ruspecttii}!  the  exercise  of  this  faculty 
which  have  beL-n  formed  or  exacted  by  the  heat  or 
cold,  the  ahnndaiice  or  paucity  of  water,  and  the  state 
of  ve^etaiiou  in  the  country  in  which  ihey  have  been 


brought  up.  Thus  the  camels  of  Anatolia,  during  a 
summer  journey,  require  water  every  second  day, 
while  the  camels  of  Arabia,  can  dispense  with  it  until 
the  foiirlh,  or  even  the  fifth.  But  then  again  much 
depends  on  the  season.  In  spring,  when  the  herbage 
is  green  and  succulent,  it  supplies  as  much  moisture 
astheanimal'sstomach  requires;  at  that  season,  there- 
fore, the  journey  across  the  great  Syrian  desert  from 
Damascus  to  Bagdad  [twenty-live  days)  may  be  per- 
formed without  any  water  being  required  by  or  given 
to  the  camels  ;  at  that  lime  of  the  year  only,  therefore, 

the  route  by  Palmyra  is  followed,  in  which  wells  of 
water  can  be  found  at  certain  distances.  Burckhardt 
reckons  thai,  all  over  Arabia,  four  entire  days  consti- 
tute the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  camel  is  capable 
of  enduring  thirst  in  summer.  In  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  an  Arabian  camel  may  go  five  days  without 
drinking,  but  the  traveller  must  never  reckon  on  such 
an  extraordinary  ci re iim stance.  The  animal  shows 
manifest  signs  of  distress  after  three  days  of  abstinence. 
The  traveller  last  named  throws  much  discredit  on  the 
(Kipular  slory  of  the  reserved  supply  of  water  in  the 
camel's  stomach,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  animal  is 
said  to  be  often  slain  by  his  thirsty  master, 

Notwithstaiidiug  its  patience  and  other  admirable 
qualities,  the  camel  is  gifted  with  but  little  sagacity ; 
nor  does  it  appear  lo  bo  capable  of  forming  any  strong 
attachment  to  its  master,  although  it  frequently  does 
so  to  one  of  its  own  kind  wiih  which  it  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  travel.  In  protracted  desert  journeys 
the  camel  appears  fully  sensible  that  Itis  safety  coa- 
sisls  in  keeping  close  to  the  caravan,  for  if  detained 
behind,  he  never  ceases  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
regain  it. 
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It  i*  a  pity  to  contradict  ihe  pleasing  picture  which 
All  Bey  draws  of  the  peacefiil  ili%poaiiions  of  camels ; 
but  the  truth  must  be  lulil,  which  is,  that  they  are 
among  the  most  quarrelsome  beasts  ia  existence. 
After  the  hardest  day's  journey,  no  sooner  ia  the 
baggage  removed  than  the  attention  of  the  driver  ia 
required  to  keep  them  from  fighting,  as  they  are  proae 
tu  give  the  most  fcrocioua  bites  and  to  lacerate  each 
other's  ears. 

The  desert  camels,  less  accustomed  to  walls  and 
houses  than  those  of  Anatolia  and  Syria,  are  with 
dilliculiy  led  through  the  streets  of  towns  when  they 
arrive  in  caravans  ;  and  it  being  impossible  to  pre- 
vail upnn  some  of  the  more  unruly  to  enter  the  gates, 
it  is  often  found  necessary  to  unload  them  outside 
Aod  to  transport  ihe  bales  into  the  town  on  asses. 

There  have  been  various  estimates  of  the  speed  of 
the  camel.  A  sufficient  number  of  authorities  are 
agreed  in  estimating  its  ordinary  pace  at  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  Calculations  made  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Tvrkiaian  agree  in  this.  This  is 
to  be  understood  as  the  ordinary  pace  in  long  caravan 
juurauys,  when  the  animal  only  uiatks.  The  saddle- 
dromedaries  are  capable  of  other  things,  although  it 
■  may  b»  noted  that  the  long  journeys  which  it  can  per- 
form in  a  comparatively  short  time,  are  in  general 
oSectsd  less  by  positive  speed  than  by  its  very  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  sustained  exertion,  day  after  day, 
thr>>ugh  a  time  and  space  which  would  ruin  any  other 
quadruped.  For  short  distances,  the  swiftness  of  a 
camel  makes  no  approach  to  that  of  even  a  common 
horse.  A  forced  exertion  in  galloping  the  animal 
can  not  eustain  above  half  an  hour,  and  it  never  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  common 

If  a  camel  happens  to  break  a  leg,  it  is  immediately 
killed,  as  such  a  fracture  is  deemed  incurable.  The 
camel  is  laden  as  it  kneels,  and  although  the  load  is 
oHen  laid  on  recent  wounds  and  sores,  no  degree  of 
pain  or  want  ever  induces  the  generous  animal  to 
refuse  the  load  or  attempt  to  cast  it  off.  But  it  can 
not  be  forced  lo  rise,  if  from  hunger  or  excessive 
fatigue  its  strength  has  failed  ;  it  will  not  then  do 
this,  even  without  the  load.  Under  such  circum- 
stances camels  are  abandoned  lo  their  fate.  It  is 
seldom  they  geton  their  legs  again,  although  instances 
have  been  known  where  they  have  done  so,  and 
completed  a  journey  of  several  days.  Wellsted  tells 
.  us  he  had  ol^n  passed  them  when  thus  abandoned, 
and  remarked  the  mournful  looks  with  which  they 
gazed  on  the  receding  caravan.  When  the  Arab  is 
upbraided  with  inhumanity,  because  he  does  not  at 
once  put  a  period  to  the  animal's  suSorings,  he 
answers  thai  the  law  forbids  the  taking  away  of  life 
save  for  food  ;  and  even  then,  pardon  is  to  be  im- 
plored for  the  necessity  which  compels  the  act. 
When  death  approaches  the  poor  solitary,  vultures 
and  other  rapacious  birds,  which  espy  or  scent  their 
prey  at  an  incredible  distance,  assemble  in  flocks, 
and,  darting  upon  the  body,  commence  their  repast 
evea  before  life  is  extinct.  The  traveller  continually 
•ees  remains  of  this  faithful  servant  of  man,  exhibit- 
ing Mmeiimes  the  perfect  skeleton,  covered  with  a 
•hrunk  shrivelled  hide,  sometimes  the  hones  onir, 


altogether  deprired  of  flesh,  and  bleached  lo  dazzling 
whiteness  by  (he  scorching  rays  of  a  desert  sun.        M 


oNVEBSiTiON. — Thereisnopartfierhspsof  social 
1  ife,  which  aflbrdsmore  real  satisfaction  than  those  huura 
which  we  pass  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversation. 
That  conversation,  however,  may  answer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed,  the  pariies  who  are  to  j<iin  in 
it  must  come  together  with  a  determined  resolution  to 
please  and  be  pleased. 

In  the  conduct  of  it,  be  not.  eager  to  interrupt  oth- 
ers, ot  uneasy  at  being  yourself  interrupted,  since 
you  speak  either  to  amuse  or  instruct  the  company, 
or  to  receive  those  benefits  from  it.  Give,  therefore, 
leave  to  speak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and 
answer  with  precision.  Insttantion  is  ill  manners; 
it  shows  contempt;  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns  ;  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  those 
of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them  as  others'  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule  whereby  to  judge 
of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  discoursing. 
By  observing  this  rule,  everyone  has  it  in  his  power 
to  assist  in  rendering  conversation  agreeable  ;  since, 
though  he  may  not  choose  or  be  qualified  to  say  much 
himself,  he  can  propose  questions  lo  those  who  are 
able  to  answer  them. 


Praver. — There  is  something  in  the  very  act  of 
prayer,  that  for  a  time  stills  the  violence  of  passion 
and  elevates  and  purifies  the  affections.  When  afflic- 
tion presses  hard,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
looks  round,  in  vain,  for  support,  how  natural  ia  the 
impulse  which  throws  us  on  our  knees  before  Him 
who  has  laid  his  chastenings  upon  us !  and  bow  aO' 
cure,  how  encouraging,  is  the  hope  that  accompanies 
our  supplication,  for  his  pity!  We  believe  that  he 
who  made  us  can  not  be  lutmoved  with  the  sufferings 
of  liis  creatures;  and  while  sincerely  asking  his 
compassion,  we  almost  feel  that  we  receive  it. 

Reason  and  Ikbtimct. — Reason  and  instinct 
have  obvious  differences;  yet  the  more  intelligent  ani- 
mals, in  some  of  their  sctions,  approach  so  near  to 
that  it  is  really  surprising   how  small  the 


distinction  appears. 

The  great  and  most  striking  superiority  of  reason 
seems  to  consist  in  this  point :  the  cspsciiy  or  know- 
ing and  acknowledging  our  Creator,  and  undersUnding 
his  commands;  this  peculiarity  of  reasim  has  the 
solemn  effect  of  rendering  its  owner  responsible  for 
his  conduct  in  obeying  ihgse  behests. 

Reason  also  is  capable  of  perpetual  improvement. 
Instinct  is  not.  However  cluse,  therefore,  be  their 
situation  at  any  pven  time,  if  one  stands  still  while 
the  other  advances,  the  distance  between  them  will 
at  length  become  all  but  infinite. 

Which  is  the  greatest  calamity  of  man,  the  loss 
of  reason,  or  the  misuse  of  reason  ? 

That  which  will  incur  the  greatest  punishment. 
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Arab  Robben. 


iHt  itiHMAELITES.  OR  ARABS. 

EvKRV  traveller,  in  passing  through  Arabia  Petra, 
or  Siony  Arabia,  is  siruck  with  the  near  resemblance 
between  the  prcsfint  and  ancient  character  and  cub- 
loma  of  this  people,  whether  it  relates  to  iheir  politi- 
cal, aouial,  or  religious  feamres.  The  lirlues  and  ihe 
vici-s  for  which  the  immediate  descendants  of  Ishmael 
were  distingni shed;,  now  mark  the  more  remote  pos- 
terity of  that  "  wild  man" — the  Bedouins  of  the  de- 
sert. In  one  paniciilar  ihey  are  a  living  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  made  to  bis  mother  Hagar,  "  his  hand 
shall  be  agninst  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him,"  for  ttiuy  are,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
Ciimmnn  Tobhers. 

[t  was  predicted  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
ahoiild  multiply  into  twelve  tribes,  or  families,  and 
become  a  great  nation ;  that  they  should  "  dwell  in 
tlie  miJst  of  iheir  brethren;"  in  other  words,  thai 
they  should  be  surrounded  and  harassed  by  other  na- 
tiuns,  yet  ihey  should  elill  "  dwell" — never  be  utterly 
destroyed.  It  was  also  prophesied  that  they  should 
make  head  against  a  mighty  empire,  and  like  BO  many 
Incusts  should  "  plague  the  third  part  of  men."  Let 
us  examine  the  fulfilment. 

Islimael  had  twelve  sons,  each  father  of  a  tribe, 
and  Ihey  dwelt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  other 
offspring  of  Abraham  ;  the  descendants  of  Lot,  and 
of  Esau,  the  father  of  Edum.  'I'hey  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  iheir  neighbors  on  the  north 
and  east,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  Joktah  in 
Arabia  Felix,  were  incorporated  with  them.  They 
early  traded  with  Egypt  m  spices,  and  with  Tyre  in 
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ebony,  ivory,  cloths,  spices,  jewels,  &c.  They  were 
chiefly  nomades,  or  wanderers — "  wild  men" — taking 
about  with  them  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  living 
in  tents  withnul  any  permanent  place  of  abode.  They 
were  early  distinguished  for  their  robberies,  lust, 
avarice,  and  revenge,  and  such  is  their  character  to 
the  present  day.  They  were  then,  as  now,  "such 
as,  {in  the  language  of  a  Roman  writer)  o 
neither  wish  his  friends  nor  his  foes." 
their  character,  every  conqueror  desirei 
out  from  their  rocky  fastnesses,  yet  no  o 
effected  his  object,  though  he  pursued  them 
borders.  They  harassed  Gideon,  who  chastised  them 
severely ;  they  sent  presents  to  David  and  Solomon, 
yet  these  were  not  tributes,  for  the  Arabians  were 
not  conquered  by  either  of  them  \  and  in  the  vast 
armyofShishakof  Egypt,  which  he  marched  against 
Rehoboam,  not  an  Arab  or  Ishmaelite  was  seen,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a  military 
line  along  their  frontiers  to  protect  his  country  (rora 
their  ravages.  They  frequently  made  incursions  into 
Jndea  and  other  neighboring  provinces,  and  some- 
times received  severe  chastisements,  yet  for  centu- 
ries, while  every  nation  around  ihem  changed  mas- 
ters, and  became  tributaries.  Herodotus  asserts,  that 
in  his  time  the  Arabians  were,  as  iliey  ever  had  been, 
"free  from  tribute" — were  unsubdued.  They  exas- 
perated Alexander  the  Great,  by  some  act  of  con- 
tempt, and  he  prepared  to  conquer  or  ruin  them,  but 
death  frustrated  his  plans.  Anligonus,  his  auccest 
sot,  attempted  to  chastise  them,  but  he  met  with  de- 
feat, and  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  al- 
moat  upon  their  own  terms.     Pompey  overran  a  part 
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of  their  country,  but  his  anny  being  recailed,  the 
Arabs  followed  ihein  at  the  heels  till  they  left  the 
country,  and  then  terribly  ravaged  iho  Roman  terri- 
tories in  their  vicinity.  In  the  year  23  B.  C,  Gallua, 
a  Roman  general,  sailed  up  the  Rei!  sea  with  the  in- 
(fniion  of  subduing  them,  but  was  defeated ;  and  A. 
D.  120,  Trajan  made  another  attempt,  and  even  be- 
-sieged  Petra,  their  capital,  but  lightning,  hail,  whirl- 
winds, awarnia  of  flies,  and  other  miseries  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  Biege.  About  A.  D.  200,  Seve- 
rus  twice  unsuccessfully  besieged  it  with  a  powerful 
host,  and  many  engines  of  war.  For  about  four 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  this,  we  find  the  Arabs 
alternately  allied  with  the  Persians  and  the  Romans, 
but  at  no  time  their  tributaries. 

In  the  seventh  century,  Mohammed,  ari  Arabian  of 
Hejiaz,  arose,  propagated  a  new  religion,  and  with 
his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  creed  in  the  other,  he 
subdued  all  Arabia,  most  of  Western  Asia,  all  Africa 
north  of  the  Senegal  river,  together  with  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  many  European  islands,  all  which  consli- 
tuieil  an  empire  seven  thousand  miles  in  length.  In- 
ternal wars  first,  and  finally  the  ravages  of  the  Tar- 
tars, about  the  year  1200,  reduced  this  wide-apread 
empire,  and  in  the  next  three  centuries  the  Ottomans, 
Turks,  and  Spaniards,  annihilated  the  remaining 
fragments  in  Africa  and  Spain.  But  Hejiaz,  the 
iirigiiial  country  of  the  Ishmaelitea,  was  never  re- 
duced, anil  at  this  time  the  Turkish  sultans  pay  them 
an  annual  tribute  of  forty  thousand  crowns  for  a  safe 
passage  to  their  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  McElina.  And, 
if  the  payment  of  this  sum  is  neglected,  the  Arabs 
pay  themselves  by  robbing  the  caravans  and  compa- 
nies of  pilgrims;  or,  as  has  been  the  case  several 
tiinea  within  the  past  and  present  centuries,  by  rava- 
ging portions  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They  are 
now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  wild  men  ;  their  hands 
are  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.  Through  Mohammed  and  his  religion,  they 
have  like  %a  many  locusts,  plagued  "the  third  part 
of  men"  (witness  the  extent  at  one  time  of  the 
Saracen  empire):  and  yet  they  have  dwelt,  and  still 
"dwell,  in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren."  For 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Bedouins,  or  Arabs,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  published  records  of  the  travels 
of  Laborde,  Buckingham,  Stephens,  and  others. 


FLATTERY. 


That  society  is  ollen  based  upon  false  principles, 
yielding  th6  palm  of  preference  to  those  whose  ex- 
ternal appearance  may  be  most  pleaaing  to  the  arti- 
ficial eye,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  almost  every  people.  The  diamond  often 
dazzles  far  more  than  the  lustre  of  mind ;  whi]^  he, 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  useful  knowledge  and  dec- 
orated in  homelier  attire,  is  often  excluded  from  the 
presence  of  thoae  who  would  atrogate  to  themselves 
■11  claims  to  superiority. 

But  what  is  it  that  has  given  the  worthless  and 
avaricious  such  a  potenP  charm,  in  keeping  the  arti- 
ficial link  of  society  bright?    It  is  Fi.dTTEiiv  !    The 


designing  use  this  weapon  when  all  others  fail.  The 
miser  pours  it  out  upon  those  whose  purse  he  would  j 
shorien  ;  the  politician  deals  liberally  with  eiicu-| 
miuros  upon  the  people,  from  whom  he  derivrs  the 
emoluments  or  honor  of  office.  The  luve  of  appro- 
bation is  innate  in  the  constitution  of  man  ;  ils  sparks 
are  first  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  tliu  cradled  infant, 
glowing  with  intense  power,  until  matihood  has  de- 
veloped its  faculties.     Young  hwd  described  it  thus. 

"  Tkt  Imn  tifpratM,  bowe'erconcnUrd  !>v  an, 
Reil^s,  more  or  Ifh,  Hitd  glows  in  enTy  liearl ; 
The  priiud  lo  gajn  il.  tolls  nn  Inili  endure; 
The  mndent  ihiin  jl,  biit  to  make  ii  sure. 
O'sr  ([lohes  and  sceplrw,  now  "n  thrones  il  mvelis, 
Nnw  trims  the  midni^lit  limp  in  coUf«e  celU ; 
Tia  loiy,  whig ;  il  plots,  ]'ray»,  prenrliea,  pleads, 
Hani^uea  in  WDBtea,  tqucuks  in  itinwiupradct, 
Il  aid*  the  dancpr's  heel,  llie  writer's  head, 
And'bnps  the  plain  with  moumains  of  Ihe  dead, 
Nor  ends  ivnh  life,  bul  nods  in  table  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flalien  on  our  lomto." 

Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  and  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct we  naturally  think  well  of  those  who  adminia- 
ter  to  our  vanity,  and  shun  those  who  dwell  in  dis- 
paragements against  us,  and  who  regard  us  with  an 
envious  eye.  Thus  it  is  that  the  deceitful,  by  taking 
.nlage  of  this  frailty  of  human  nature,  gain  an 
ndency  over  our  affections  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  no  other  artifice.     Many  a  heart  , 

bled  with  the  arrow  of  Cupid,  which  was  sent 
upon  its  winged  message  by  the  breath  of  flattery  ; 
many  a  fire  has  glowed  upon  the  altar  of  Hymen, 
which  has  been  fanned  by  ils  mystic  infiuence  ;  but 
il  never  won  one  sensible  heart,  nor  kindled  one  true 
fire !  Nevertheless  it  has  left  many  a  heart  with  an 
ihing  void,  and  deceived  many  into  regions  of  fancy 
who  had  been  borne  upon  ita  light  fluctuating  wings, 
"he  great  study  of  our  lives,  then,  should  be  to 
know  ourselves,  and  then  to  stand  erect  even  among 
the  compeliloTs  for  oiir  friendship,  knowing  that  truth 
can  only  administer  to  our  happiness,  and  overshadow 
the  heart  with  permanent  radiance.  He  who  is  truly 
OUT  friend,  will  not  scruple  to  lay  our  faults  before  us, 
but  he  who  deals  in  flattery  is  neither  our  lover  nor 
friend — no  matter  for  his  solemn  protestations  of  at- 
tachment. Let  self-approbation  lead  us  to  the  culti- 
vation of  our  minds,  in  the  purifying  of  the  heart, 
without  leaving  us  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of 
human  folly  in  becoming  tbe  victims  of  avarice  and 
lust. 

ExpERWBNTs. — Draw  a  landscape  with  .Indian 
ink,  and  paint  the  foliage  of  "ihe  vegetables  with 
muriate  of  cobalt,  and  some  of  the  flowers  with  ace- 
Ute  of  cobalt,  and  othera  with  a  muriate  of  cupper. 
While  this  picture  is  cold  it  will  appear  to  be  merely 
mtline  of  a  landscape,  or  a  winter  scene ;  but 

n  gently  warmed  the  trees  and  flowers  will  be 

displayed  in  their  naiurvl  colors,  which  they  will 
preserve  only  while  they  continue  warm.  This  may 
be  ol\en  repeated. 

Writr  upon  paper  with  a  diluted  solution  of  nm- 
ite  of  copper ;  when  dry  it  will  not  be  visible,  but 
being  warmed  before  the  fire,  the  writing  will  he- 
me of  a  beaulifnl  yellow. 
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LOCAL  MEMORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

OOLDSHITH. 

Psw  of  our  writers  posseaa  a  more  abiding  place, 
in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  people  than  the 
author  of  "  The  Traveller,"  "  The  DeBened  Village," 
and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;"  and  few  have  drawn 
■o  entirely  from  their  own  personal  observations  and 
experiences.  Bynm  has  impressed  his  own  stamp 
on  all  his  productions,  but  it  is  on)y  of  himself  as  an 
isolated  iiidiv'idiial  ;  and  Burns  has  sung  his  feel- 
ings in  varied  aituaiions,  but  his  mind  has  projected 
itself  into  a  wider  sphere,  whence  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of,  and   a   power   of  depicting,  human 


character  far  beyond  his  own  personal  esperienc« 
To  all  of  them,  however,  this  quality  has  given  them 
an  earnesrness  anil  a  reality  that  strikes  at  once  on 
the  he^ri  of  a  render.  In  Goldsmith  this  is  united 
to  an  amiability  and  kindness  that  render  him  more 
like  a  companion,  and  in  which,  and  in  hia  simple 
truthfulness,  he  more  resembles  Cowper  than  an) 
other  of  our  poets.  "  The  Traveller,"  commencing 
wiih  s  feeling  recollection  of  home,  describes  iha 
characteristic  features  of  the  European  nations  which 
he  had  visited,  and  in  some  of  which  he  had  pftr(akei> 
of  the  enjoyments  he  narrates.  In  "  The  Deserted 
Village,"  Auburn  is  Lissoy;  every  spot  and  every  pet- 
son  is  identified;  and  his  beau-ideal  of  political  econo- 
my is  the  cottier  system  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
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euatomed,  "  where  every  lood  of  ground  maiatained 
iia  man."  In  "  The  Vicar  of  WaJtelield,"  the  vicar 
was  his  falher;  himself  was  George;  the  family 
economy  was  wliat  he  had  seen  ;  both  his  sisters 
were  privately  married  under  unpleasant  circum- 
BMnces,  through  not  with  such  painful  consequences 
as  that  ofOlivia.  Squire  ThornhiJl  is  an  Irish  squire ; 
Moses  and  his  bargain  of  the  green  spectacles  was 
founded  on  a  misadventure  of  his  father;  Jenldnaon's 
pedantic  pretensions  must  have  been  witnessed  by 
him  during  his  literary  career ;  and  of  the  plot  the 
great  merit  is  its  truib  and  simplicity.  "  The  Citizen 
of  the  World"  and  bis  "  Essays"  rest  mainly  upon 
similar  foundations.  His  plays  are  alike  said  to  have 
been  founded  on  personal  events,  and  in  "  The  Good- 
natured  Man"  he  no  doubt  drew  from  himself.  In 
his  poems  he  is  commonly  said  to  have  formed  his 
style  upon  that  of  Pope  ;  and,  as  he  greatly  admired 
that  poet,  he  probably  to  some  extent  did  so,  but  it 
has  less  monotony  of  cadence,  the  thought  is  not  so 
much  compressed  into  couplets,  and  in  iheee  and 
other  of  its  features,  such  as  the  condensation  of  idea, 
frequently  reminds  us  of  that  of  Dryden,  "  without 
one  faulty  line,"  as  was  said  by  ^hnaon.  In  his 
novel  be  had  no  immediate  model,  unless  Fielding's 
"  Amelia"  may  have  given  the  bint  for  a  domestic 
story  whose  interest  should  arise  from  the  unexaggera- 
ted  incidents  of  private  life,  but  beyond  this  there  is 
no  Tesemblance.  His  plays  contain  some  wit,  much 
humour,  easy  and  natural  dialogue,  and  sketchy  but 
feeble  delineations  of  real  character ;  they  are  indeed 
rather  farces  of  a  superior  kind  than  regular  comedies. 
We  are,  however,  not  abftut  to  enter  into  a  criticism 
of  his  merits,  which^re  sufficiently  established,  but 
to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  with  reference  to  its 
localities,  and  few  lives  afford  a  greater  or  belter 
identiUed  variety. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  of  an  Irish  family,  anJ  born 
at  Pallas,  or  Paliasmor^  in  the  pariah  of  Forganey 
or  Forney,  in  the  county  of  I^ongford,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  172S.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Goldsmith,  who,  from  an  early  and  improvident, 
though  not  otherwise  an  unhappy  marriage,  was  for 
twelve  years  dependant  on  the  kindness  of  his  wife's 
uncle,  rector  of  West  Kilkenny,  whom  he  assisted  in 
his  iluties.  He  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  five  wore  born  at  Pallas,  and  of  these  five  the 
youngest  was  Oliver ;  but,  in  1730,  on  the  death  of 
the  uncle  Mr.  Green,  Charles  Goldsmith  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  West,  and  immedi- 
ately removed  to  Lissoy,  a  small  village  not  far  from 
Athlone.  The  house  al  Pallas  is  now  wholly  pulled 
down,  and  that  at  Lissoy  a  shapeless  ruin  ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  said,  many  of  the  features  of  Auburn 
are  yet  to  be  IraceJ.  In  the  engraving  is  shown  the 
"  busy  mill"  as  it  is  seen  at  present,  from  a  painting 
by  T.  Creswick,  with  the  loan  of  which  we  have 
been  favored.  In  the  village,  under  an  old  woman 
;  nd  an  old  soldier,  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  where  he  acquired  the  character  of  being 
'  finpenetrably  stupid,"  but  why  does  not  so  distinctly 
ppear,  unless  for  liking  belter  to  listen  to  the  old  sol- 
dier's adventures  and  his  tales  of  fairy-land,  than  poring 
over  his  lessons,  as  he  early  displayed  a  great  avidity 


for  reading,  wrote  childish  rhymes,  and  diatingnished 
himself  by  keenness  though  not  readiness  of  repartee, 
while  his  kindly  disposition  and  good  temper  are 
praiseil,  and  his  fondness  for  listening  to  the  ballads 
of  the  peasantry,  many  of  which  he  could  repeat  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  is  also  recorded. 

In  1739  he  was  removed  to  a  school  of  a  higher 
class  at  Athlone,  and  thence,  in  1741,  to  Edgeworlh's 
Town,  where  he  remained  till  his  admission  into 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  he  entered  as  a  siaar, 
in  consequence  of  the  embarrassed  circumstances  pf 
his  family,  in  June  11,  1745.  Here  he  continued. 
with  mutual  dissatisfaction  to  himself  and  his  tutors, 
till  February,  1749,  when,  not  withstanding  suspen- 
sions, reprimands,  hie  struggles  with  poverty  (to 
relieve  which  it  is  said  he  wrote  street-ballads,  for 
which  he  received  five  shillings  each),  and  numerous 
stories  of  his  idleness  and  eccentricities,  he  wan  in 
due  course  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

His  father  had  diedj^hile  he  was  stilt  at  college, 
and  his  mother,  mucti  reduced  in  circumstances, 
though  not  destitute,  now  lived  at  Ballymahon.  To 
her  he  returned  on  leaving  Dubhn,  and  having  de- 
clined entering  the  church,  having  alao  foolishly 
squandered  the  money  raised  to  enable  him  to  study  the 
law,  he  seems  to  have  spent  about  twoyears  in  amusing 
himself  with  the  sports  of  the  country,  and  as  a  private 
tutor  or  companion  in  a  gentleman's  family,  the  latrer 
not  much  apparently  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Douglas  AllpOTt  has  made  it  pretty  clear,  we  think, 
that  he  was  usher  to  Dr.  Milner,  at  Peckham,  about 
1731,  and  not  at  an  af^er-period,  as  has  been  generally 
slated.  His  evidence  is  from  the  diary  of  a  gcnlle- 
man  who  had  two  aune  at  Dr.  Milner's  school,  furnish- 
ed by  a  lady,  the  daughter  and  niece  of  the  two  pupils: 
his  entries  stale  that  the  first  was  placed  there  "  on 
January  28,  17S0-'5I  j  the  other,  the  first  week  after 
Easter,  April  15,  1751.  He  sail]  Mr.  Oliver  GolJ- 
smiih  was  about  twentv-three  ;  a  dull  heavy-looking 
man."  This  gentleman,  with  his  sons,  left  C»m- 
berwell  for  Wokingham,  in  July,  1754.  Mr.  Prior, 
in  his  Life  of  Goldsmith,  aays,  he  "  went  there 
toward  the  end  of  1756,  or  the  beginning  nf  ihe 
following  year,"  and  adds  a  statement  of  Misa 
Milner'a,  that  he  was  with  her  father  about  three 
years  ;  this,  as  he  himself  observes,  must  be  errone- 
ous, as  incompatible  with  his  other  well-ascertained 
occupations  ;  and  in  addition,  Dr.  Milner  died  in 
June,  1757.  From  the  end  of  1750  till  the  autumn 
of  1752,  when  we  find  him  at  Edinburgh,  a  space  is 
found  for  this  engagement,  which  we  find  at  no  other 
period  of  his  lile ;  and  as  he  continued  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family,  he  may  have  visiteil  frequently 
al  the  latter  period,  and  there  become  acquainted  with 
Griffiths  as  ia  commonly  stated.  The  house  still 
exists  al  Peckham,  and  ia  known  by  Guld.smiih's  name. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  Goldsmith,  it  is 
certain,  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  and 
ihence,  to  complete  his  education,  lo  Leyden  in  1 754. 
At  both  places  he  evinced  his  uaual  eccentricities, 
and  hia  letters,  from  their  style  and  subject,  ahow 
more  aitontion  to  literary  than  to  medical  art,  in  the 
latter  of  which  be  look  no  degree  at  either  of  these 
universities.     In  February,  1755,  he  left  Leyden  in 
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Older  to  gntiry  his  curiosity  oy  Tiaiting  difiereot  parts 
of  the  continent ;  &nd  this  he  'performed  od  foot,  &Dd 
ia  spite  of  great  pecuniary  diflicuItieB.  *  In  this  way 
he  visited  t'l&nders,  Fraace,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy ;  and  in  one  of  iho  universities,  probably 
at  Padua,  he  received  his  doctor's  degrees ;  his 
remarks  and  adventures  are  supposed  to  be  imbodied 
in  tiiosB  of  George  Primrose,  in  the  "  Vicar  of 
WsJiefield." 

in  1756,  Goldsmith  first  arrived  in  London,  intend- 
ing to  practise  phyaic ;  and  at  this  period,  if  at  all, 
for  a  short  time  was  usher  of  a  school  in  Yorkshire. 
In  London  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Milners,  and  probably  by  them  was  introduced  to 
Griffiths,  who  engaged  hits  as  a  writer  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review."  His  engagement  with  Griffiths 
v^as  for  a  year,  but  mutual  dissatisfaction  arising,  it 
terminated  at  the  end  of  five  months  ;  he  next  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Literary  Magazine,"  and  thence 
commenced  his  literary  drudgery,  which  continued 
throughout  bis  life  with  a  few  short  intervals,  but — 
what  few  others  have  had — he  had  strength  to  emerge 
from  this  slough,  and 

"  Hoanl  br  off  imong  lbs  (wsni  of  Tbamm." 

WhilQ  pursuing  this  course,  he  lived,  in  1757,  in  a 
court  near  Salisbury  square;  in  1758,  at  No.  12, 
Green  Arbor  court.  Old  Bailey  ;  in  ntiO,  at  Wine- 
Office  court.  Fleet  sUeeiv  and  occasionally  at 
Ganonbury  house ;  in  1767,  ho  removed  to  the 
Temple  where  he  occupied  successively  apartments 
in  2,  Garden  court,  in  King's  Bench  walk,  and  No. 
2,  Brick  court,  where  he  died. 

Having  thus  gone  tlirough  his  residences,  we 
now  return  to  detail  the  principal  incidents  of  his 
career.  In  1758,  he  endeavored  to  procure  a  medi- 
cal appointment  to  India,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons  for  want  of  being  sufficiently 
qudifiad.  In  1759,  he  wrote  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  a  clever 
work  in  thought,  and  pleasing  in  style,  but  incomplete 
in  its  information  ;  and  he  also  contributed  lo  the 
"Bee."  In  1760,  in  conjunction  with  Smollett  and 
others;  the  "  British  Magazine"  was  undertaken,  and 
in  Newbery's  paper,  the  "  Public  Ledger"  he  gave  to 
the  public  his  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  the  "His- 
tory of  Miss  Stanton,"  the  first  germe  of  his  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  About  this  period  he  seems  to  have 
passed  his  summer  months  in  a  lodging  at  Caoonbury 
house,  and  while  here  he  published  his  "  TravelW' 
and  wrote  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  This  latter 
has  been  stated  to  have  been  written  on  the  spur  of 
a  pressing  necessity ;  but,  as  we  have  noticed,  a 
sketch  of  part  of  the  story  had  previously  appeared, 
and  the  work  beara  no  marks  of  haste ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  had  been  long  the  work  of  his  leisure, 
and  was  certainly  sold  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
60^,  when  in  much  want  of  money  ;  but  tho  book- 
seller was  so  doubtful  of  success,  that  it  remained 
unpublished  till  1766,  when  his  fame  as  the  author 
of  "  The  Traveller"  gave  better  hopes  of  its  being 
favorably  received.  In  December,  1764,  appeared 
his  "  Traveller,"  for  which  he  received  twen^ 
guineas,  and  of  which  four  editions  were  poblishe^ 


by  the  following  August,  xn  i  J0t>-'07,  He  wrote  hia 
first  comedy,  "The  Good-natured  Mao,". which,  after 
much  delay,  and  almost  a  quarrel  with  Garrick,  was 
acted  successfully  on  January  29,  1768,  at  Covent- 
Garden,  producing  him  probably  450i.  In  this  year 
he  also  concluded  an  agreement  for  writing  the 
"  History  of  Rome,"  for  which  purpose  he  retired  to 
a  cottage  near  Cannons,  by  Edgeware  ;  this  work  is 
written  with  great  ease  and  clearness,  bul  not  remark- 
able for  historical  research  of  accuracy.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year  he  commenced  his  "  Animated  Nature," 
to  which  a  similar  remark  may  be  applied  ;  both  were 
and  continue  to  be  popular  as  school-books.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  1770,  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Deserted 
Village"  appeared,  and  on  August  15,  the  fifth  was 
issued,  a  satisfactory  proof  that  good  poetry  is 
encouraged  when  it  ia  produced,  for  certainly  it  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  style  then  said  to  be  fashiona- 
ble. He  now  made  a  short  escursioa  to  Paris,  of 
which  few  memorials  have  been  left.  In  this  year 
also  he  wrote  the  "  Haunch  of  Venison."  In  1771, 
he  undertook  his  "  History  of  England."  During  its 
composition  he  lodged  at  a  farmhouse  in  Hyde  lane, 
near  Kenton,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgeware,  and 
here  was  also  produced  "  She  Stoopa  to  Conquer," 
which  was  acted  with  marked  success  on  March  IS, 
1772,  in  defiance  of  the  forebodings  of  Colman  the 
manager,  and  t^ie  half-disclosed  opinion  of  Garrick. 
In  1773,  he  translated  the  works  of  Scarron,  and 
wrote  his  poem  called  "  Retaliation ;"  and  thia, 
though  he  continued  laboring  to  the  end,  was  hia  last 
important  work,  he  having  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1774,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated,  of  bis  own  im- 
prudent treatment  of  bis  diaordei,  having  persisted  in 
taking  ipecacuanha  and  James's  powders,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  medical  attendant.  He 
was  buried  iii  the  Temple  churchyard,  and  a  simple 
monument,  bearing  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion, was  raised  to  his  memoryin  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  are  perhaps  few  persons  of  whom  a  more 
numerous  or  a  more  eutertaining  stock  of  anecdotes 
are  narrated,  but  we  have  omitted  them,  as  we  think 
mo^t  of  them  have  originated  with  or  been  related  by 
persona  not  having  a  true  understanding  of  him,  and 
tending  to  give  a  false  impression  of  what  we  think 
his  real  character.  Boswell  and  his  clique  seem  to 
have  coosiderod  him  as  quite  a  simpleton  ;  and  oven 
Johnson,  though  generally  defending  him  from  such 
imputations,  has  called  him  "  an  inspired  idiot." 
The  esteemed  friend — friend  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  that  of  the  relation  in  which  Boswell  himself 
stood — of  Edmund  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Gsr- 
rick,  and  other  eminent  men,  could  nut  have  been 
the  fantastic  fop,  the  jealous  disparager  of  merit  in 
others,  the  conceited  boaater,  the  idle  and  apathetic 
student,  and  the  general  butt  of  all  companies, 
which  it  has  pleased  the  world  to  consider  him.  His 
peacb-blosBom  coat  may  have  been  somewhat  ex- 
travagant even  in  an  age  of  gayer  clothing  than  pur 
own,  but  he  himself  inquires  as  to  its  elegance,  and 
probably  thought  less  of  it  than  his  recorder.  If  he 
said  that  he  could  play  Punch  better  than  the  per- 
former, was  it  not  rather  in  reference  to  its  lownesa 
as  an  ait  than  with  an  intention  of  himself  descending 
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to  ita  practice  T  H«  wue  certainly  an  ubsent  man. 
apparently  not  a  ready  speaker,  and  had  u  deeply 
Mated  love  for  wit,  mirth,  and  tun  ;  yet  no  one  had 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  defects  and  weak* 
nesieB  than  himself;   no  one  knew  belter  that 

Iswindom'srool:" 

he  has  inculcated  ibJs ;  but  his  nature  was  genial, 
and  hia  feelings  impulsive  ;  bis  buoyant  spirits  ted 
him  to  extravagances  of  behavior  or  expression, 
and  his  sympathies  to  imprudences  ;  neither  led  him 
even  to  the  verge  of  meanness  or  dishonor.  In  his 
love  of  mirth  he  cared  little  for  the  moment  whether 
he  was  laughed  at  or  with,  and  he  perferred  leaving 
abluoder,  a  misconception,  ora  paisdox,  to  be  spon«d 
with,  lu  either  explaining  or  defending  it.  The 
mind  of  Goldstnith  was  by  no  means  disputatious  ; 
those  of  most  of  his  associates  were  :  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  of\en  Boswell  relates  his  offering 
opinions  of  considerable  weight  (though  Boswell 
laughs  at  some  of  them  because  opposed  to  those  of 
Johnson),  which  he  leaves  at  once  to  their  fate,  or  to 
the  voluntary  support  of  others,  frequently  of  Johnson 
himself.  We  can  well  imagine  the  quiet  glee  he  en- 
joyed at  witnessing  Johnson,  while  talking  for  victory, 
.iiTging  his  vehement  reasons  and  arguments,  to  which, 
while  fondly  admiring  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of  the 
man,  he  was  repeating  to  himself  the.  Fudgt  of  his 
own  Burchell,  and  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  many 
others.  "  Magnanimous  Goldsmith"  chose  to  be 
"  gooseberry  fuol,"  soft,  sweet,  and  simple.  But  let 
himself  lift  the  curtain.  Did  ever  any  "  gooseberrj' 
foul''  beside  himself  see  so  disiincily,  and  delineate 
sii  sharply  yet  kindly,  the  characters  of  his  friends  T 
His  portrait  of  Edtnnnd  Burke,  in  fourteen  lines, 
contains  all  the  truth  that  could  lie  said  in  I'olumes  ;' 
atid  of  Cumberland,  the  drutnatlst. 


IS  Ibey  Dughl  la 


"rom  himself?" 

I'idual  men- 


ire  sarcastic  ?    or  more  amiable  than 
the  api'logy  that 

"  He  grew  lazy  al  Um,  and  di 
'I'hal  of  Gurick,  and  indf  ed  of  every  inJ 
tioned,  are  equally  excellent;  while  thi 
himself  of  "  I  shall  compile,"  gives  a  cordial  finish 
to  the  whole,  that  is  delighted.  This  poem,  the 
"  Retaliation,"  was  not  finished  when  Jie  died,  or  we 
might  have  had  in  addition  the  picture  of  Johnson, 
and  perhaps  Duswcll,  if  we  could  suppose  that  he 
would  have  spurted  pulilicly  with  one  he  reverenced 
so  much,  and  onu  of  whom  he  thought  so  little. 

We  have  had  many  amhors  with  more  correct  and 
extended  knowledge,  we  have  had  some  with  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature,  some  with  a  more  excursive 
fancy  ;  but  for  kindliness  of  feeling,  truthfulness  of 
description,  purity  of  morals,  melody  of  versidcatioo, 
and  for  the  calm  pleasure  which  we  always  feel  in 
reading  his  works,  he  is  equal  to  any. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  times  of  birth       Dignity  does  not  consbt  in  poeaesaing  honora,  hut 
and  death,  age,  and  slates  represented  by  each,  of    in  deserving  them. 


the   immortal   signers 

of  th 

Declaration  of  Inde- 

leu  deuce. 

s,> 

Namei. 

f 

II 

I 

1 

Samuel  Adams, 

Mass. 

1722 

54 

1803 

81 

Robt.  Treat  Paine, 

" 

1731 

45 

1814 

83 

John  Adams, 

1735 

41 

1826 

91 

John  Hancock, 

" 

1737 

39 

1793 

65 

Elbridge  Gerry, 

" 

1744 

32 

1814 

70 

Stephen  Hopkins, 

R.  1 

1707 

69 

1785 

78 

William  Elleriy. 

" 

1727 

49 

1820 

93 

Josiah  Bartleit, 

N.  H 

1720 

47 

1790 

66 

Matthew  Thornton, 

" 

1714 

62 

1803 

89 

William  Whipple, 

" 

1730 

46 

1785 

55 

Oliver  Wolcotl, 

Conn 

1726 

50 

1797 

71 

iloger  Sherman, 

" 

1721 

55 

1793 

72 

Samuel  Huntington, 

" 

1732 

44 

1796 

64 

Wm.  WiUiams, 

1731 

45 

1811 

80 

Philip  Livingston, 

N.y 

1716 

60 

1778 

82 

Wm.  Floyd, 

." 

1734 

42 

1821 

87 

L-ewis  Morris, 

17-i6 

50 

1798 

72 

r'rancis  Lewis, 

" 

1713 

63 

1802 

69 

FraA%.  Hopkinson, 

N.J 

1737 

39 

1790 

53 

John  Hart, 

17)5 

61 

1780 

65 

Abraham  Clark, 

" 

1726 

59 

1794 

68 

lichard  Stockton, 

" 

1730 

46 

1781 

51 

John  Witherspoon, 

" 

1722 

54 

1794 

T* 

1706 

70 

1790 

84 

lames  Smith, 

1718 

58 

1806 

88 

iienjamin  Rush, 

" 

1745 

31 

1813 

68 

jeorge  Clymer, 

1739 

37 

1818 

74 

iobert  Morris, 

1733 

43 

1806 

73 

jeorge  Ross, 

" 

1780 

46 

1799 

69 

jeorge  Tavlor 

1716 

60 

1781 

66 

lohn  Morton, 

•' 

1734 

52 

1777 

53 

lames  Wilson, 

" 

1743 

33 

1798 

55 

George  Read, 

Del. 

1734 

42 

1798 

64 

CiEsar  Rodney, 
rhomas  McKaau, 

1730 

46 

1783 

53 

1734 

32 

1817 

83 

:;harles  Carroll, 

Md 

1737 

39 

1832 

95 

Thomas  Stone, 

1743 

33 

1787 

44 

William  Paca, 

" 

1740 

36 

1800 

60 

Samuel  Chase, 

" 

1741 

35 

1811 

70 

rhomas  Jefferson, 

Va. 

1743 

36 

1826 

83 

" 

1745 

31 

1799 

54 

^ra's.  Lightfool  Lee, 

" 

1734 

42 

1794 

62 

itichard  Henry  Lee, 

" 

1732 

44 

1794 

62 

George  Wythe, 

.  " 

1726 

50 

1806 

80 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

1738 

38 

1789 

51 

Carter  Braxton, 

•' 

1736 

40 

1797 

61 

John  Penn, 

N.  C 

1741 

35 

1783 

47 

Joseph  Hewea, 

" 

1730 

46 

1779 

49 

William  Hooper, 

1748 

34 

1790 

48 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

S.  C 

1740 

36 

1780 

40 

Arthur  Middleton, 

1733 

43 

1788 

53 

Edward  Rutledge, 

1740 

36 

1800 

65 

Thomas  Hey  ward. 

" 

1746 

30 

1809 

60 

Burton  Gwinnett, 

Geo 

1732 

44 

1777 

46 

George  Walton, 

" 

1740 

36 

1804 

54 

Lymau  Hall, 

" 

1731 

45 

1791 

60 
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On  the  ro«d  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  about  Tine 
miles  frnm  the  former  town,  uid  thirty  miles  from  me 
lallpr,  occurs  a  town  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Rama,  dt  Ramla,  and  is  usually  identified  with  the 
Ariinathtea  of  the  New  Testament.  Jerome,  after  in- 
clicaring  the  situaiion  so  aa  to  show  that  he  had  this 
plsce  iu  view,  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Ari- 
matboB  ;  and  as  he  stated  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his 
time,  it  has  scarcely  been  since  questioned.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  see  that  the  naias  ArimathEea  is  but 
a  Greek  modilicalion  of  the  Hebrew  Rama  or  Ramah, 
We  have  mentioned  on  former  occasions  that  several 
jtlaces  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Ari- 
mathiea  of  the  New  Testament  is  sometimes  noticed 
in  the  Old  by  this  lis  more  ancient  and  still  surviving 
name  ;  aUhough,  from  the  want  of  discriminating  in- 
dicalions,  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  (he  occasions 
on  wliich  it  is  named.  Jerome  seems  to  describe  it 
as  a  small  village,  then  the  sole  remains  of  a  noble 
city  built  by  Solomon,  coupling  it  in  this  notice  with 
Ueih-lloron  which  Solomon  built  in  this  district. 
That  magnilicent  monarch  certainly  built  Belh- 
h..ri>n  (1  Kiiigs  ix.  17;  3  Chron.  viii.  5),  but  we 
fill  I  no  notice  of  his  building  a  place  called  Ra- 
mah. It  is  doubtless,  however,  the  same  place  which 
iH  meutioneil  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  under 
tiie  name  of  Ramathem  (I  Mace.  xi.  32) ;  and  must 
i)iRii  have  been  a  place  of  consequence,  as  it  gave 
nain«  to  one  of  the  ^vernmrnta  of  Samaria.     We' 


again  find  it  S  place  of  very  crreat  importance  in  the 
I  early  ages  of  the  Moslem  dominion,  and  distinguished 
by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  the  metropolis  of 
;  Palestine.  When  the  cnisadera  arrived  in  tlio  Holy 
I  Land  they  found  Rama  a  fenced  city,  abounding  in 
'  all  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  It  was  exceedingly 
populous,  adorned  with  stately  buildings,  and  well 
fonltied  with  walls  and  lowers.  Rama  and  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Lydda  were  the  first  two  places  in 
Palestine  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
The  former  was  gained  without  resistance,  the  in- 
habitants having  evacuated  the  town  on  the  approach 
of  the  crusading  army.  There  are  existing  remains 
to  attest  the  importance  which  llama  in  those  limea 
possessed,  and  which  it  has  never  since  recovered. 

The  buildings  of  the  present  Rama  are  spread 
widely  over  the  face  of  the  Ifvel  plain  in  which  it 
stands,  and  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  resembUng  a  continued 
garden.  The  town  makes  rather  an  imposing  ap-  ' 
pearance  in  the  distance ;.  and  stands  embosomed- 
among  olive,  fig,  and  pompgranale  trees,  and  su^ 
rounded  with  large  nopals,  which  shooi  up  into  sinpu-  ^ 
lar  shapes,  and  confuse^  pile  their  tufis  of  prickly 
pallets  one  upon  another:  This  mingled  groi^t  of 
trees  and  houses  is  overtopped  by  some  of  tlie  finest 
palm-trees  in  the  country.  The  adjacent  country  is 
to  a  considerable  esient  planted  with  lofty  olive-trcps, 
disposed  in  quincunxes,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  said  by  Volncy  to  have  heun  as  large  as  I  he  wal- 
nut-trees of  France.  Amid  these  plantations  we 
meet  at  every  step  with  dry  wells,  cisterns  falkn  in, 
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and  vast  vaulted  reaervoirB,  which  prove  that  in  an- 
cient times  the  town  must  have  been  upward  of  a 
league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  subterra- 
neous cbterns  at  Rama  are  mentioned  with  adraira* 
tion  by  most  travellera  who  have  visited  the  spot. 
Buckingham  considers  them  not  inferior  in  extent  or 
execution  to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria.  Raroa,  like 
most  other  towna,  disappoints  the  expectations  which 
a  distant  view  may  have  created.  Much  of  the  town 
is  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  rubbish  constantly  occurs. 
Chateaubriand  describes  the  houses  of  Rama  as  plas- 
ter hnta  crowned  with  a  small  dome.  But  this  au- 
thor, aS  well  as  Clark  and  Volney,  saw  it  to  disad- 
vantage, in  very  troubled  times  ;  and  since  then  it 
has  somewhat  revived.  Buckingham  says,  "The 
style  of  building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them ;  and  some  of  the 
terraced  roofs  are  fenced  around  with  raised  walls, 
in  which  are  seen  pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware 
pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and  light,  without  destroying 
the  strength  of  the  wall  itself."  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  Gothic  architecture,  doubtless  the  work  of 
the  crusaders :  of  these  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
men is  exhibited  in  the  tower  of  the  great  mosque, 
which,  however,  has  received  some  incongruous 
Saracenic  additions.  The  population  is  estimated  by 
Buckingham  at  5,000  persona,  two  thirds  of  whom  are 
Christians  of  the  Catholic  and  Greek  communions ; 
and  the  rest  Moslems,  chiefly  Arabs.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  [teople  is  husbandrj',  for  which  the 
surrounding  country  is  highly  favorable ;  and  the 
staple  commodities  produced  by  them  are  com,  olives, 
oil,  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse  cloth  made  in 
the  town. 


THE   PILGRIMS. 


The  character  of  those  resolute  Englishmen  who 
first  settled  upon  the  uncultivated  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  principles  which  governed  them,  the 
events  connected  with  their  history,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  should  never  be  forgotten.  Their 
characters  were  composed  of  stem,  enduring  mste- 
rials,  of  moral  courage,  of  active  and  sufTering  virtue ; 
their  principles  were  piety  to  God,  love  of  freedom, 
a  conscientious  adherence  to  duty,  and  a  provident 
and  most  generous  regard  for  posterity  :  and  the  story 
of  their  enterprise,  sacrifices,  and  labors,  serves  to 
show  what  may  be  effected  by  men  acting  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their 
ohiigationa  to  promote  the  moral  good  of  future 
generstions.  With  these  impressions,  we  here  cheer- 
fully give  place  to  a  few  hasty  remarks,  tooching  oui 
ancestors,  the  first  English  inhabitants  of  New  Kng- 

We  are  aware,  that  this  subject  has  been  frequently 
brought  before  the  public.     But  can  it  be  too  often 
considered  1     Does  not  gratitude  both  to  God  and 
man  require  us  to  dwell  upon  it  ?     Is  it  not  useful 
contemplate  the  characters  and  deeds  of  those  bra 
and  holy  men  7'    Can  it  fail  to  excite  and  strength 
a  public  spirii,  a  lore  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,' 


ardent  feelings  of  benevolence,  and  elevated  sent)- 
juis  of  piety  T 

It  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that  our  ances- 
:s,  the  founders  of  New   Kngland,  were  virtuous 
and  religions  men.     Yet  it  is  ofien  said,  by  way  of 
objection  to  them,  that  they  were  unreasonably  strict, 
J  in  some  degree  chargeable  with  intolerance  and 
jotry.     But  what  if   we  admit,  that  imperfection 
cleaved  to  their  characters;    Chat  they  laid  undue 
stress  upon  some  speculative  and  unimportant  points, 
rexe  even  intolerant  in  some  cases,  though  in 
theory  they  were  advocates  for  the  rights  of  con- 
ice  ;    there  still  remains  so  much  to  admire  and 
)itate,  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  holding  up 
their  characters  and  principles  as  worthy  of  uncoin- 
m  praise. 

The  consequences  of  the  enterprise,  which  origi- 
nated in  their  rare  and  disinterested  virtue,  have  been 
naively  beneficial.  But  these  eflects  perhaps, 
will  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  lo  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  to  circumstances  not  altogether  under  their 
control :  Be  it  so.  A  new  world  was  open  before 
them ;  and  a  theatre  was  prepared  by  the  God  of 
refer  the  exhibition  oftheir  generous  dispositions 
and  noble  purposes.  Still  the  leaven  was  in  them  ; 
in  their  principles,  in  their  disinterestedness,  their 
unconquerable  love  of  hberty,  their  resolute  adherence 
to  duty,  and  to  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  to  them 
in  his  holy  word. 

o  we  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  these  men  ? 
ire  consider  how  much  ihey  euflered  in  our  be- 
half* Do  we  appreciate,  as  we  ought,  their  respect 
for  the  rights  of  conscience — their  resolution,  their 
perseverance,  their  sacrifices,  their  disregard  of  self, 
and  their  willingness  to  endue  reproach,  persecution, 
and  the  loss  of  all  things  worldly,  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  of  freedom,  and  of  religion  1 

These  are  tlie  traits  of  character,  for  which  [with 
all  their  mistakes  and  imperfections)  we  are  called 
upon  to  cherish  a  grateful  and  respectful  sense  of 
the  nlemories  of  our  ancestors.  They  opposed  civil 
nd  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  at  the  hazard  of  every- 
thing personal  and  everything  worldly.  They  felt 
their  responsibilities  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 
They  were  diligent  ami  faithful  in  seeking  to  learn 
their  duty  and  the  divine  will ;  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  spirit  of  piety,  of  a  pure  conscience  and 
o(  a  sound  mind,  they  devoted  themselves  to  defend 
the  cause  of  truth,  with  an  ardor  and  firmness,  not 
exceeded,  if  equalled,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  blessings 
and  benefits  of  theii  resolute  efforts  too  highly.  It 
is  appalling,  even  in  imagination,  to  think  of  the 
despotism,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  degradation,  which 
would  have  still  covered  the  earth,  had  not  the  Eng- 
lish puritans,  the  Leyden  and  Plymouth  pilgrims,  the 
Massachusetts  company  of  non-conformists,  opposed 
most  resolutely  the  united  power  of  the  crown  and 
the  mitre,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  feartesaly  to 
persecution,  poverty,  and  martyrdom. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  "  the  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  begins  to  shine."  Luther  and  Calvin 
began  the  glorious  work  of  religious  reformation, 
which  shod  a  cheering  light  upon  the  cause  of  eivil 
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liberty.  "  The  Tormer  can  not  exist  without  the  lat- 
ter," The  puritans,  aays  the  royal  historiao  Hume, 
"  kept  elive  the  spark  of  political  freedom,  in  the  days 
or  the  Charleses  and  of  James  II.  But  they  stop- 
ped far  short  of  perfection.  They,  indeed,  resolved 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  not  lo  trust  to  the 
limited  and  cloudy  vision  of  their  piedecessors';  and 
yet,  ihey  would  have  had  all  others  see  only  as  they 
saw,"  Not  so  the  celebrated,  the  prophetic  Robinson. 
He  perceived  that  "  more  light  was  to  break  forth 
from  the  word  of  God."  He  believed  that "  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  progressive  ;"  and  with  a  tnily 
Christian  and  liberal  spirit,  he  exhorted  hi^  people, 
"  to  examine  and  think  for  themselves  ;  and  to  follow 
him  only  in  so  far  aa  he  had  followed  Christ  and  his 
gospel." 

This  is  the  spirit  which  is  to  regenerate  and  im- 
prove the  world.  It  recognises  "  the  march  of  mind  ;" 
it  encourages  inquiry  ;  it  provides  for  constant  pro- 
gression in  the  cause  of  moral  truth  and  human  hap- 
piness. It  is  with  these  impressions  and  under  these 
convictions,  that  we  are  led  to  anticipate  the  vaet 
benefits  ilowing  from  the  principles  and  efforts  of  our 
pions  forefathers.  The  most  happy  and  the  most 
extensive  results  are  evidently  to  follow  from  the 
diffusion  of  such  a  spirit,  and  from  an  imit&titm  of  the 
noble  example  of  the  Puritaos. 

At  the  present  day,  indeed,  and  especially  in  our 
favored  country,  we  need  not  fear  persecution,  or 
chains,  or  tortures,  fiul  are  we  not  accesaible  to  the 
ignoble  and  debasing  influence  of  low  ambition,  of 
euse,  and  wealth,  and  of  a  love  of  popularity,  which 
may  deter  us  from  the  exercise  of  that  independent 
spirit,  which  our 'fathers  exhibited — to  do  and  suffer 
ourselves  for  the  great  good  of  posterity  and  of  man- 
kind ?  "  Nothing  important,"  says  the  elder  Mr. 
Adams,  "  is  to  be  achieved,  but  t^  great  efforts  and 
perseverance,  but  by  disinterested  and  ardent  patrio- 
tism." 

'i'he  merits  of  Williams,  Carver,  Bobinson,  Brad- 
ford, Winslow,  Standish,  and  Brewster,  of  Endicot, 
Winlhrop,  Phillips,  Saltonstall,  and  others,  have  been 
often  and  justly  recited.  But  there  was  a  Shirley, 
an  Andrews,  a  Beauchamp,  and  a  Hatherly  (most  of 
whom  never  came  to  America),  without  whose  gen- 
erous co-operation  and  support,  the  feeble  band  of  the 
pilgrims  would  have  been  broken  in  pieces,  and 
scaiiered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Soos  of  the  pilgrims,  go  on  in  the  glorious  career 
which  they  commenced,  under  so  many  obstacles 
and  discouragements.  They  have  trodden  the  path 
to  immortality.  Let  us  build  upon  their  foundation. 
Let  us  cherish  the  interests  of  learning  and  of  reli- 
gion, the  cause  of  free  inquiry  and  of  civil  .liberty  ; 
and  strengthen  and  improve  the  institutions  which 
they  established.  Let  us  imitate  their  virtues,  im- 
bibe their  noble  spirit  of  independence,  and  their 
pre-eminent  love  of  truth  ;  and  thus  contribute  our 
humble  part  to  the  improvement  and  happinssB  of 


AoBTHaLiA,  rht  Land  of  Coatrantg. — The  north 
breeze  la  the^bot  wind,  and  the  south  the  cool ;  the 
westerly  the  moat  unhealthy,  and  the  east  the  most 


salubrious ;  it  ia  summer  with  the  colonists  when  it 
is  winter  at  home,  and  the  barometer  is  considered 
to  rise  before  bad  weather,  and  to  fall  before  good  , 
the  swans  are  black,  and  the  eagles  are  white  ;  the 
mole  lays  eggs,  and  has  a  duck's  bill ;  the  kangaroo 
(an  animal  between  the  deer  and  the  squirrel)  has 
five  claws  on  his  fore  paws,  three  talons  on  its  hind 
legs,  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its  tail.  There  is 
a  bird  (melliphaga)  which  has  a  broom  in  its  mouth 
instead  of  a  tongue;  a  fish,  one  half  belonging  to  the 
genus  raia,  and  the  other  that  of  sqnalua.  The  cod 
is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  the  perch  in  the  sea  ;  the  ' 
valleys  are  cold-aod  the  mountain  tops  warm ;  the 
nettle  ia  a  lof^y  tree,  and  the  poplaradwarfish shrub;  ' 
the  pears  are  of  wood,  with  the  stalks  at  the  broad 
end  ;  the  cherry  grows  with  the  stone  outside ;  the 
fields  are  fenced  with  mahogany ;  the  humblest  house 
ia  fitted  up  with  cedar ;  and  the  myrtle  planta  are 
burnt  for  fuel ;  the  trees  are  without  fruit,  the  flowers 
without  scent,  and  the  birds  without  song.  Finally, 
in  New  South  Wales  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
the  greatest  rogue  becomes  converted  into  the  moat 
useful  citizen.     Such  is  Terra  Australia, 


iNnnsTRT, — Demosthenes,  when  asked  the  first 
requisite  to  eloquence,  replied,"  action"— when  asked 
the  second,  he  replied  "  action" — and  the  third,  he 
replied  "  action."  Industry  bears  the  same  relation 
to  agriculture,  that  action  did  to  eloquence  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  Athenian  orator.  With  industry  the 
farmer  may  accomplish  everj'thing,  without  it,  he 
can  do  nolhing.  Let  him  then  study  the  value  of 
time  Time  ia  his  great  capital,  and  should  be  well 
invested.  The  wealth  of  the  world,  its  high  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  its  magnificent  improvements,  hsve  been 
created  and  fashioned  by  the  labor  and  industry  of 
man,  the  poorest  soil  and  most  unfavorable  climate 
are  scarce  impediments  to  an  industrious  and 
energetic  people.  Look  at  Holland,  reclaimed  from 
the  ocean,  fenced  in  by  her  embankments  and  mud 
walla,  literally  a  smiling  garden,  where  once  there 
was  nothing  but  bogs  and  ocean  waves.  Look  at 
Switzerland,  where  an  industrious  but  hardy  peasant- 
ry, contending  against  the  avalanches  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  mountain  masses  of  rock,  falling  and  crushing 
for  miles  everything  before  them,  have  cut  the  hillsand 
mountains  in  terraces,  and  planted  them  with  vines. 
Lands,  which  before  were  worse  than  nothing,  by 
this  improvement  sell  for  ten  thousand  francs  per  acre 


RuLBS  OF  CoKDOCT. — ^Adhere  most  scnipulousiy 
to  truth,  and  labor  to  preserve  the  strictest  integrity, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity. 

Strive  to  be  aa  kind,  forbearing,  and  forgiving,  as  you 
can,  both  to  friends  and  foes. 

Never  speak  evil  of  any  one,  on  any  pretence 
whatever. 

Strive  to  recommend  religion  by  the  courteay, 
civility,  and  condescending  character  of  your  conduct 

Mortify  I usta,  sensuality,  and  sloth. 

Shut  out  evil  imaginations  and  angry  tbonghto. 
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KingMOD.— Fioms  Drawing  taking  during  the  Revoiulioa. 


KINGSTON. 

Tbb  obscurity  which  envelops  the  earliest  tiistory 
of  some  ancient  towns  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
lenders  the  study  of  topographical  antiquities  so  ex- 
tremely inlereating.  Some  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England  have  existed  during  eighteen  centuries, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  vil- 
lages and  even  hamlets,  have  heen  the  dwelling-pla- 
ces of  successive  generations  for  above  a  thousand 
years.  But  how  little  we  know  of  the  circumstHii- 
ces  under  which  they  were  first  planted  !  In  some 
cases  a  few  coins,  or  weapons,  or  relics  of  domestic 
alensils,  show  that  the  place  had  a  Roman  origin. 
In  others  the  mere  memion  of  the  spot  in  ancient 
records  is  all  w-e  know  of  its  earliest  existence. 
How  diflerent  will  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  cities  and  towns  which  are  now  multiply- 
ing in  every  direction  in  rhe  United  States  and  British 
North  America  !  No  fabulous  siory  will  ever  obscure 
A  thousand  years  hence  the  names 
■sof  the  city,  the  very  circumstances 
s  founded,  and  the  records  of  ev- 
■nt  connected  with  its  risp,  will 
have  been  handed  down  with  the  minuteness  nf  con- 
temporary history.  Topoprsphymusl  then  be  studied 
in  a  different  spirit.  The  life  of  past  generations  can 
never  cease  to  be  interesting;  and  as  the  spirit  of 
investigsiion  will  not  rest  satisl^ed  with  dates,  it  will 
seek  fresh  stibjects  of  in(|uir}-  in  connexion  with  the 

Kingston,  of  which  we  give  aview  taken  soon  after 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  is  nn  an- 
cient settlement — that  is,  ancient  for  the  New  World, 
Here,  in  ibe  seventeenth  century,  the  French  mis- 
sionaries established  a  post,  in  order  thut  they  might 
he  in  the  midst  of  the  Iroqnois,  The  nature  of  the 
IHiBitinn  was  seen  to  he  so  important,  that  it  was  soon 


of  the  first  builder 
under  which  i 
ery  important  ( 


made  use  of  for  more  secular  purposes,  and  a  large 
fort  with  four  bastions  was  erected  by  the  French 
governor- general  of  Canada,  with  a  view  of  com- 
manding the  interior.  In  1830,  there  still  remained  a 
tower  and  a  triangular  building  which  surmounted 
one  of  the  bastions,  enough  to  show  the  strength  of 
the  old  fort.  The  missionaries  had  given  the  name  ol 
Calaraqiii  to  their  Christian  oulposf ;  but  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  fortress  its  name  was  changed  to  ihal 
of  Frontenac,  the  govern  or -general  under  whose  or- 
ders it  was  buih.  Lake  Ontario  was  Ciilled  alter 
the  same  person.  Now,  neither  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fort  nor  that  of  the  grand  inland  sea  bears  his  nnme. 
The  former  was  changed  to  Kingston  when  Cauada 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1760,  and  tlie 
lake  is  known  by  its  expressive  native  name,  which 
signifies  "the  Beautiful  lake."  Kingston,  which 
was  settled  partly  by  American  Inyalisis  after  ihe 
close  of  the  war  of  independence,  was  for  some  lime 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  more  properly  cnll>'d, 
since  the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  Wesiern  Can- 
ada. The  provincial  seat  of  government  was  next 
transferred  to  York,  now  called  Toronto;  bin  since 
the  union  .Montreal  had  been  chosen  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  executive  and  legiitlalive  bodies  for  both 
provinces.  Toronto,  near  the  western  extremity  of 
fjakc  Ontario,  Kingston  on  its  eastern  shores,  near 
where  the  St.  Lawrence  opens  into  the  great  lake, 
with  Montreal  and  Quebec,  constitute  the  four  most 
important  ciiies  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada. 
'I'hey  are  each  admirably  situated  for  commerce. 
Quebec  is  the  key  of  the  maritime  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
between  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  and 
is  the  seaport  of  the  western  province  ;  and  Kingston 
is  a  most  important  entrepot  between  Western  Can- 
ada and  the  seaports  of  Montreal  and^Quebec.  If 
Lake  Huron   were  united  to  Ontario  by  ft  canal  from 
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Tonmto,  through  Lake  Simcoe,  it  wotdd  «Uo  bacome 
the  centre  of  b  Urge  trade  ;  and  aa  it  is,  the  flow  of 
emigration  west  of  Lake  Ontsxio  has  alreuly  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  exteasive  buBioess.  Quebec  is 
400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  Mon- 
treal is  180  miles  from  Quebec  ;  Kingston 
miles  from  Montreal,  by  the  Rideau  and  Grennlle 
canals ;  and  Toronto  is  166  miles  from  Kingston. 
But  hy  means  of  caAals  the  area  of  communication 
with  each  place  is  greatly  extended.  The  Wellapd 
canal,  forty-two  miles  long,  by  avoiding  the  FalJs 
ofNiagara,  opens  an  nnintemipted  navigation  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  Rideau  canal, 
miles  in  length,  begins  at  Kingston,  and  unites  the 
Oitowa  river  with  Lake  Ontario.  There  are  canals 
both  from  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  which  open  a  direct 
communication  with  New  Yorii  by  the  Hudson  river. 
A  canal  commencing  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie, 
commnnicates  with  me  Ohio  river,  and  consequent- 
ly with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  is  thus  united  by  inland  navigation  with  the 
Gulf  or  St.  Lawrence.  No  country  in  the  world 
possesses  such  magnificent  lines  of  iniemal  transport, 
and  the  industry  and  commercial  activity  which  they 
are  calculated  lo  develop  will  become  enoi 
the  population  increases.  But  for  these  n 
nansport  the  farmer  in  the  centre  of  Ohio  would  be 
unable  to  exchange  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil  for 
articles  of  luxury  and  secondary  necessi^. 
of  ChillicDihe  all  the  chief  products  of  agriculture 
are  sent  to  New  Orleans,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
ihe  shipping  demands  for  com  for  the  ports  of  the 
Black  sea  and  of  the  Baltic  encounter  each  other 
in  the  heart  of  Poland.  The  future  grestness  of  the 
four  great  Canadisn  cities  is  rapidly  rising,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facilities  of  transport  which  they  com- 
mand, and  the  growing  attractions  which  Canads 
offers  to  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
popolation  of  the  two  united  provinces  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  beat  calculation,  1,250,000,  and  a 
stream  of  immigration  is  pouring  into  them  at  a  rate 
ramog  from  thirty  to  Rhy  thousand  persons  a  year. 
The  approach  to  Kingston  from  Montreal  is  very 
iitteresting.  The  river,  which,  from  Montreal  to  its 
opeuing  into  Lake  Ontario,  changes  its  name  from 
die  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Cataraqui,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  take,  and  is  studded  with  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  islets.  This  part  is  called  the 
lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  Opposite  the  city  the 
river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  Wolfe  or  Long 
Island,  the  centre  of  which  forms  an  elevated  ridge, 
covered  by  a  magnificent  forest.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  a  short  estuary,  into  which 
the  Rideau  canal  communicates.  Point  Henry,  a 
promontory  rising  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  crowned  with  strong  fortifications, 
commanding  a  narrow  channel  of  tbe  river,  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary.  A  dangerous  shoal 
renders  it  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  sweep 
before  entering  the  welt-sheltered  harbor,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  town,  with  the  public  storehou- 
ses, built  of  while  stone,  the  bsrracks,  and  other 
public  buildings,  bpoome  visible;  and  Navy  bay, 
the  ilepfit  of  the  naval  force  on  the  lakes,  is  passed. 


The  houses  extend  above  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  form  a  gentle  acclivity, 
the  summit  of  which  consists  of  a  plateau  of  lim»- 
Btone  rock,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view, 
embracing  the  lake,  the  river,  the  islands,  and  for 
ests.  A  wooden  bridge,  built  in  fifteen  feet  water, 
and  six  hundred  yards  long,  is  thrown  across  the 
estuary.  Vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  water  come 
close  to  the  wharfs,  and  Kingston  is  a  principal  ren- 
dezvous of  the  large  steamers  which  navigate  Lake 
Ontario.  The  principal  streets  are  sixty-six  feet 
wide,  and  run  from  north  to  south  and  irom  east  to 
west,  and  are  soon  dry  after  the  heaviest  rains,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  favorable  nature  of  the  site.  The 
fortifications  have  been  excavated  from  the  granite 
and  limestone  rock,  and  are  striking  from  their  sol- 
idity and  extent.  Among  the  most  important  public 
buildings  are  the  provincial  penitentiary  and  a  large 
public  hospital.     The  population  is  now  about  6,000. 


THE  STRUGGLES  OF  ADOLESCENCE. 

The  passage  from  boyhood  to  youth  was  marked 
among  the  Romans  by  a  ceremonious  investiture 
with  what  they  called  the  toga  oiVtIw,  or  robe  of  man- 
hood. I  presume  this  was  put  on  at  a  certain  age,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  dubiety  about  the  matter. 
The  boy  was  a  boy  one  day;  next  day,  he  was  a  man ; 
all  the  world  acknowledged  the  transition,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  aaid.  It  is  very  dilTurent  in  the 
present  day,  where  a  lad  will  sometimes  harig  fur  a 
year  or  two  in  a  doubtful  state  between  boy  and  man, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  himself,  and  not  without 
some  inconvenience  to  his  neighbors,  who  scarcely 
know  how  to  address  or  consider  him.     He  himself 

probable  eager  lo  be  ranked  with  men,  and  for  this 
reason  baa  long  put  away  boyish  things  j  but  his  sen- 
iors, somehow,  are  usually  plaguily  slow  at  perceiving 
that  be  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy — so  that,  unless  he  puts 
forward  eome  determined  claim,  he  stands  little  chance 
of  being  accepted  in  the  superior  capacity.  This, 
again,  his  bashfulness  may  forbid  his  doing,  so  that 
he  is  condemned  to  pine  in  secret  under  an  injustice 
for  which  there  is  no  immediate  remedy. 

If  a  youngster  have  elder  brothers,  who  have  for 
some  time  been  received  into  the  pale  of  manhood, 
his  case  is  even  worse.  I  have  known  desperate 
itmggles  take  place  between  younger  and  elder  broth- 
irs,  in  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  be  considered 
as  an  adult  specimen  of  the  genus  homo.  It  is  very 
shameful;  but  certainly  the  policy  of  the  elder  parties 
is  decidedly  of  the  keep-him-down  character.  Or- 
lando, in  As  You  Likt  It,  is  but  a  type  of  what  all 
younger  brothers  have  to  endure  from  elder  broth- 
ers. One  may  have  got  above  anything  like  a 
particular  affection  for  bread  and  butter  for  several 
months,  yet  those  big  fellows  will  still  deny  one's 
claim  to  manhood.  One  may  have  even  begun  to 
shave  pretty  regularly,  though  somewhat  clandes- 
tiaely,  once-a-week;  yet  for  some  time  it  will  all  not 
Constant  squ^bliog  and  fighting  goes  on — in 
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Bom«  insUnceB  Toi  one  or  more  years — before  the 
point  is  fiaally  seltled. 

A  toga  viritis,  10  be  put  on  at  a  particular  age,  would 
save  all  these  inconveniences.  We  have,  indeed,  a 
toga  mrilii  in  the  long-tailed  coat ;  buttfaen  there  ii 
nu  fixed  time  for  enduing  it.  The  difGculiy  with  the 
yuung  man  is — to  get  his  long-tailed  coat.  That 
woiilJ  settle  the  matter  at  once ;  but  then  nobody 
will  let  him  bare  it.  Father,  elder  brothers,  bU  who 
have  any  concern  in  the  business,  ara  found  to  labor 
under  a  remnrkable  prejudice  about  long-tailed  coats, 
albeit  wearing  such  garments  most  complacently 
themselves.  The  candidate  ia  sure  to  be  by  far  too 
young  for  it ;  in  a  year  or  two  it  may  do  very  well ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  just  now.  It 
siimetiines  happens  that,  although  a  long-tailed  coat 
is  fur  the  time  unattainable,  a  pair  of  boots  is  not  so ; 
and  the  exchange  of  shoes  for  boots  is  a  step  toward 
the  desired  object.  A  sensible  youth  will  be  content 
to  take  his  reform  by  instalmenia,  trusting  by-and-by 
to  get  the  whole.  And  it  is  really  remarkable  how 
far  even  this  alteration  will  go  in  advancing  the 
youth  to  his  proper  character.  One  of  a  set  of  boys 
accustomed  to  play  together,  appears  some  fine  spring 
morning  wiib  his  organs  of  escape  encased  in  boots. 
He  is  instantly  recognised  as  having  undergone  some 
strange  change,  though  they  can  not  at  first  tell  what 
it  consists  in.  He  is  no  longer  the  companion  they 
had  yesterday,  but  somehow  has  got  quite  above 
them.  They  approach  with  the  hesitation  due  to 
his  felt  superiority,  to  see  what  it  is  that  has  changed 
him  so  suddenly,  and  ere  long  detect  the  boots;  yet 
can  not  at  first  understand  bow  those  articles  should 
have  snch  an  effect.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the  ma- 
terial boots  upon  his  feet  that  make  him  look  difTer- 
eijt ;  there  is  something  within  that  paseeth  show. 
It  is  the  boots  of  his  mind  that  ra^e  the  impress. 
He  feels  booted,  and  no  longer  is  the  boy  he  was. 
Were  bis  actual  boots  quite  concealed  from  view, 
be  would  still  be  the  new  man.  The  other  fellows 
have  a  faint  sense  of  how  the  case  stands,  and  at 
once  see  that,  unless  they  can  get  boots  too,  they 
must  be  content  to  strike  under.  Home,  therefore, 
they  f^  to  their  parents,  and  commence  a  process  of 
agitation  for  boots — to  every  lefusal  replying, "  Well, 
there's  Harry  Go-ahead  has  got  boots,  and  he  is  no 
older  than  we,"  until  ihey  gain  their  point.  This 
done,  all  is  smooth  for  a  time,  but  only  till  some  one 
of  the  set  takes  another  stride  in  advance — fur  in- 
stance, getting  a  stock  in  place  of  a  black  handker- 
chief, or  a  hat  instead  of  a  cap — when  instantly  the 
whole  pack,  as  before,  raiist  struggle  to  gel  upon  the 
same  footing. 

The  gettingofboots,  stocks,  hats,  and  such  things, 
are  but  inferior  stages  in  the  carser  toward  manhood. 
They  are  uniqarked,  unfett,  in  comparison  with  the 
grand  business  of  getting  a  long-tailed  coat.  There 
lies  the  real  struggle  of  youth.  The  other  things  are 
outworks  :  the  long-tailed  coat  is  the  citadel.  I  well 
remember  that  when  I  attained  to  boots,  ray  ambi- 
tion had  scarcely  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  a  long- 
tailed  coat.  One  is  modest  at  first,  aAer  the  manner 
of  Gi)lonel  Jack,  <rf  whom  Defoe  records :  "  About 
tnis  titfle  thfl  eolonftl  tl|aiiglit  ha  might  take  it  upon 


to  wear  a  shirt."  About  the  time  when  I  got  t 
hai,  the  vision  of  a  long-tailed  coat  hung  with  con. 
siderable  distinctness  before  my  mental  eyesight.  I 
beheld  the  skirts  dangling,  and  the  yellow  buttons 
gleaming,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  clairvoyance  which 
are  only  enjoyed  in  youth.  Still  the  coat,  like  many 
equally  important  matters,  long  remained  a  mutter  of 
abstract  speculation.  1  was  sensible  of  itsimporiance, 
for  1  saw  liow  differently  a  lad  in  a  jacket  and  one 
in  a  long-tailed  coat  were  esteemed  i  but  at  the  jame 
time  I  knew  that  I  was  yet  young  and  small,  and 
without  any  proper  pretensions  lobe  ao  far  advanced. 
At  length,  however,  the  time  came  when  the  long-iail- 
ed  coat  could  be  no  longer  dispensed  with. 

I  and  two  juvenile  and  jacketed  friends  had  for 
years  been  playfellows.  We  not  only  played  logeihsr 
on  all  occasions,  but  had  a  regular  alliance  with  re- 
gard to  all  matters  offensive  and  defensive.  As  we 
grew  up,  we  came  to  have  a  joint-stock  collection  of 
rabbits,  from  which  we  expected  to  derive  an  imtnense 
fortune ;  but  this,  like  so  many  other  joint-slock  con- 
cerns, turned  out  a  complete  failure.  Nothing  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  friendly  feeling  whi^h  subsisted 
between  us,  until  one  of  my  companions,  who  was  a 
little  taller  and  spoke  somewhst  louder  than  the 
rest,  appeared  before  us  one  morning,  to  our  no 
small  astonishment,  in  a  long-tailed  coat.  Our  tall 
friend  had  cunningly  kept  the  matter  a  secret  evi- 
dently, as  we  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
sensation.  I  and  my  remaiaing  jacketed  friend  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  stood,  perfectly  awe-struck  aitd 
abashed,  peering  from  under  our  raised  hands  at  our 
exalted  companion.  If  he  had  exercised  auihitriiy 
over  us  while  he  wore  a  jacket  like  ouiselves,  what 
would  he  not  do  now  that  he  was  arrayed  in  all  the 
pride  and  plenitude  of  a  long-tailed  coat?  We  trem- 
bled at  the  anticipation,  which  only  turned  out  to  be 
true.  He  of  the  long-tailed  coat  kept  us  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  helotism.  There  was  a  swell  and  a 
swagger  in  his  air  that  nothing  short  of  a  long-tailed 
at  could  have  imparted.  His  voice  waxed  louder 
id  more  imperious.  He  dictated  and  dogihatize«l 
er  us  at  his  pleasure.  We  of  course  succumbed  be- 
fore him,  for  what  could  jackets  do  against  a  long< 
tailed  coat  ?  But  were  we  to  continue  in  that  stale 
for  ever  t  That  was  the  question.  We  had  evidently 
arrived  at  a  great  crisis,  and  something  must  be  done. 
My  liule  jacketed  friend  and  I  did  not  say  much  on 
the  subject,  hut  our  looks  spoke  volumes,  and  we  knew 
that  we  felt  as  one.  I  may  also  remark  that  our  lung- 
tailed  friend  did  not  in  so  many  words  tell  us  that  we 
were  wretches  in  jackeis,  but  his  whole  demeanor 
announced  it  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  it.  He 
first  humbled  us  with  an  attempt  at  affubiiity  and 
condescension  ;  then  cooled  ofl"  entirely.  He  was  now 
joined  to  a  set  of  younkers  who  wore  regular  long- 
tailed  coats  and  smoked  cigars.  We  were  no  longer 
fit  company  for  him.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  suncl 
this  unmoved,  and  in  the  first  heal  of  our  indignaiion 
we  cogitated  how  we  might  manage  to  humble  him  in 
turn  by  cutting  a  skirt  away  from  his  coat.  Uut  iliis 
passed  off.  We  came  to  see  thai  it  would  be  betirr 
for  us  to  try  to  rise  to  his  level,  than  to  endeavor  lo 
pull  him  down  to  ours — a  plan,  by  the  wajr,  which 
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mxy  be  recommeiided  to  th«  coneider&tioa  of  many 
older  persona  with  curtuling  iJoctrineB,  Not  many 
weaks  paased  ere  my  aole  remaining  companion  had 
•ucceeded  in  the  great  object.  By  some  means,  to 
me  at  the  time  inexplicable,  he  had  contrived  to 
nestle  himself  into  a  pea-green  coat  with  marvellously 
long  tails.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  nur- 
prise  which  this  gave  me,  when  I  saw  him  one  day 
walking  down  the  street  arm  in  arm  with  the  tall 
youth  who  had  lately  so  shamefully  entreated  us 
both,  and  whom  we,  in  our  resentment,  had  vowed 
never  again  to  apekk  to — no,  upon  no  account  what- 
ever. Here  was  a  apecimnn  of  human  constancy  ! 
Matters  were  quickly  enough  decided.  In  less  than 
a  week,  my  late  companion  had  completely  deserted 
the  parly  of  the  jacketa,  and  was  received  as  a  full 
privileged  member  of  the  fraternity  of  the  long-tailed 
coats. 

I  went  home  melancholy  and  misanthropical. 
Visions  of  a  long-tailed  coat,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  ere  now  visited  me,  but  I  was  not  eager  on  the 
subject  ■.  I  could  have  waited  meekly  till  time  waa 
ripe  for  the  glory  which  1  knew  was  ultimately  to  be 
mine.  But  when  1  saw  myself  thus  cast  forth  as  it 
were  from  my  own  proper  society,  on  account  of  my 
wearing  aJKcket,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  exercise 
patience.  It  was  now  clear  that  if  I  did  not  get  a 
long-tailed  coat  myaelf,  and  that  speedily,  I  must  fall 
back  upon  a  set  of  boys  below  me  in  age  and  all  other 
respects.     Agitation  had  not  then  become  a  political 

trinciple,  but  waa  a  recognised  domestic  one,  and  I 
>st  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  I  apoke  to 
my  aiater  to  speak  to  my  mother  to  speak  to  my 
father  to  get  ma  a  long-tailed  coat.  Next  evening,  as 
the  worthy  man  was  reposing  in  his  easy  chair  afler 
dinner,  quietly  and  unsuspectingly  taking  his  usual 
tumbler  of  toddy,  the  trenches  were  opened  by  the 
deputed  hand  of  my  maternal  parent,  who,  in  the 
blandest  tones,  intimated  that  his  son  and  heir  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  like  very  much 
to  have  a  long-tailed  coat.  The  old  gentleman  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  as  old  gentlemen  are  apt  to  do 
when  their  pockets  are  attacked.  "  A  loog-uilsd 
coat!"  he  roared  out  in  an  old-commodore  sort  of 
way;  ''  what  does  he  want  with  a  long-tailed  coatT 
Nonsense,  nonsense  !  If  he  gets  a  long-tailed  coat 
ten  years  hence,  it  will  be  soon  enough."  1  heard  the 
words  from  behind  the  door,  and  my  heart  died  within 
me.  Not  get  a  long-uiled  coat  for  ten  years  !  Was  I 
to  be  doomed  to~wear  a  jacket,  and  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  long-tailed  fraternity,  for  such  a 
longtime!  Bather,  I  thought,  let  me  die  at  once;  and 
I  really  did  for  a  momeht  contemplate  suicide.  But 
my  mother,  with  whom  I  waa  a  favorite,  evidently 
appeared  to  be  on  my  side,  and  I  then  saw  reason  fur 
hope,  knowing  that  she  was  in  general  a  capital  agi- 
tator. That  very  night,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  it 
was  announced  that  "  the  gavernor"  had  relented, 
and  that  I  might  go  and  get  measure  taken  for  a  long- 
tailed  coat ! 

I  immediately  sallied  fonh  and  sought  the  dwelling 
of  the  tailor,  at  whose  dooi  I  rapped  in  a  bold  deter- 
mined manner.    "Is  Tfitr  TogKin"  ■>>  bome  T"  said  1, 


in  an  authoritative  tone.  "Yes, sir;"  and  I  was 
shown  into  a  room.  In  a  short  time,  Toggina  ap- 
peared, with  his  measures  disposed  over  his  arm,  and 
these  he  right  quickly  applied  to  my  person.  I  re- 
member yet  the  pleasure  with  which  I  felt  his  fingers 
touch  the  back  of  my  leg  as  he  measured  me  for  the 
taiU.  1  told  him  that  1  wished  a  first-rate  article, 
and  expected  that  he  would  spare  no  pains.  He 
solemnly  promised  to  do  as  I  wished  ;  and  added,  that 
to  give  the  coat  every  advantage,  he  would  put  on  a 
aet  of  buttons  of  a  pattern  newly  introduced  in  town, 
and  which  had  only  that  day  reached  him.  1  left  him 
with  my  head  in  the  clouds.  On  Saturday  night  the 
coat  was  brought  home.  I  tried  it  on  ;  the  fit  waa 
faultless,  the  workmaiiHhip  beautiful,  the  buttons 
splendid.  Next  morning,  when  the  bells  began  to 
ring  for  church,  I  walked  forth  in  my  coat,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  as  unconcerned  an  air  aa  possible  up  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  which  I  adopted  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  oS,  and  of  seeing  the  sha- 
dow of  my  skirts  on  the  wall.    As  I  went  along,  one 


that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  full-fledged  man. 
The  sentence,  pronounced  as  it  waa  io  the  broadest 
Scotch  of  a  country  town,  was  music  'to  my  ears,  and 
inflated  me  as  wind  does  a  bag.  I  felt  tall,  and  strong, 
and  dignified,  and  not  care-a-farthingishly,  and  went 
into  church  in  a  frame  of  mind  anything  but  that  of  a 
sober  Christian.  On  the  following  morning,  it  became 
evident  that  my  coat  had  made  a  aensation.  My  for- 
mer companions,  who  had  stood  tJoof  during  the  jack- 
et regime,  now  came  up,  and  were  as  fraiik  and  social 
as  ever.  I  was  inclined  to  be  cold  at  first,  but  soon 
relented.  The  only  punishment  I  inflicted  was  to 
report  what  I  had  been  told  by  Toggins,  but  did  not 
believe,  that  my  buttons  were  the  favorite  buitona  of 
the  prince  regent ;  at  which,  as  I  expected,  they  all 
looked  rather  bluik.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  soon 
saw  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  resent  iheir  former 
ezclusive  conduct ;  for,  before  we  had  walked  along  a 
hundred  yards  together,  I  felt  the  same  contempt  for 
one  or  two  jacketed  atriplinga  of  my  acquaintance 
whom  we  met,  as  my  new  companiona  had  lately  ex- 
pressed for  me. 

Thus  happily,  at  length,  ended  the  atruggles  of 
adolescence  in  my  caae  ;  but  I  remain  deeply  sensible 
of  bow  much  better  it  would  be  to  revive  the  Roman 
fashion,  than  to  allow  a  youth  to  Ggbt  his  way,  as  I 
had  done,  into  the  toga  viriiig — freely  translated,  the 
long-tailed  coat. — Edini.  Journal. 


FoxeivEKBSS. — The  brave  only  know  how  to  for- 
give ;  it  is  the  most  refined  and  generous  pitch  of 
virtue  human  nature  can  arrive  at.  Cowards  have 
done  good  and  kind  actions — cowards  have  even 
fought,  nay,  sometimes  conquered  ;  but  a  coward 
never  forgave  :  it  is  not  in  his  nature  ;  the  power  of 
doing  it  flows  only  from  a  strength  and  greatness  of 
soul  consciooB  of  its  own  force  and  security,  and 
above  all  the  little  temptations  of  resenting  every 
frui^esa  attempt  to  interrupt  its  happiness. 
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Nknntb,  wllh  Ihe  Hoimt  ofPredpiUiiioD. 


NAZARETH. 

This  view  exhibits  the  Tillage  of  Nuareth,  to- 
other with  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which  rise 
maieatically  around  it. 

Here  is  shown  the  Bynagogue  where  our  Saviour 
preached  the  sermon  relat^  in  Luke  ir.  18-37; 
knd  also  the  precipice,  from  which  the  monks  of  the 
Latin  convent  affirm  that  he  leaped  down,  in  order  to 
escape  the  rage  of  his  townsmen,  who  were  ofTended 
at  his  application  of  the  sacred  text.  "All  they  in 
the  synagogue,  when  they  heard  these  things,  were 
tilled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of 
the  city ;  and  led  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  where- 
on their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong.  But  he,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
went  his  way."  (Luke  iv.  28-30.) 

The  mount  of  Precipitation,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Nszareth,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richaidson,  but  two  miles  according 
to  the  obserralions  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  and  ihe 
Reverend  W.  Jowett ;  though  Doctor  £.  D.  Clarke 
maintains  that  the  words  of  the  evangelist  explicitly 
prove  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city  to  have  been 
precisely  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  modem  vil- 
Uge.  Mr.  Jowett,  however,  has  (we  conceive)  clear- 
ly shown  that  the  Mount  of  Precipitation  could  not 
be  immediately  contiguous  to  Nazareth.  This  village, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  situated  in  a  little  sloping  vale 
or  dell  on  the  side,  and  nearly  extends  to  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  which,  though  not  very  lolly,  is  rather  steep 
and  overhanging. 

"  The  eye  naturally  wanders  over  its  summit,  in 
queat  of  some  point  from  which  it  might  probably  be, 
that  the  men  of  this  place  endeavored  to  cast  our  Sa- 
viour down  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  but  in  vain  ;  no  rock  adapt- 
ed to  such  an  object  appears. 

■<  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  modest  simple  plain, 
surrounded  by  low  hills,  reaching  in  length  nearly  a 
mile;  in  breadth,  near  the  city,  a  btmdredand  fifty 
yards  ;  but  farther  on  about  four  hundred  yards.    " 


this  plain  there  sie  a  few  oliva-tiees  ant)  fig-trees, 
sufficient,  or  rather  scarcely  sufficient,  to  make  the 
spot  picturesque.  Then  follows  a  ravine,  which 
gradually  grows  deeper  and  narrower,  till,  after  walk- 
ing about  another  mile,  you  find  yourself  in  an  im- 
mense chasm  with  steep  rocks  on  either  side, 
whence  you  behold,  ss  it  were  beneath  your  feet, 
and  before  you, the  noble  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Noth 
ingcan  be  finer  than  the  apparently  immeasurable 
prospect  of  this  plain,  bounded  to  the  south  by  ibe 
mountains  of  Samaria.  'J'he  elevation  of  the  hilis  on 
which  the  spectator  stands  in  this  rat- ine  is  very  grear ; 
wBSclothed  ill  the 


-blue  color  that 
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At  this  spot,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ravine,  is  ahown 
'ock  to  which  the  men  of  Nazareth  are  supposed 
LBve  conducted  our  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  him  down.  With  the  Testament  in  our 
hands,  we  endeavored  to  examine  the  probabilities 
of  the  spot;  and  I  confess  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  excites  a  scruple  of  incredulity  in  my  mind. 
The  rock  here  is  perpendicular  for  about  filly  feet, 
down  which  space  it  would  be  easy  to  burl  a  person 
who  should  be  unawares  brought  to  the  summit; 
and  his  perishing  would  be  a  very  certain  consequence. 
That  the  spot  might  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  city  is  an  id«a  not  inconsistent  with  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count for  the  expression  "  thrusting"  Jesus  "  out  of  the 
city,  and  leading  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  their  city  was  built,"  gives  fair  scope  for  im- 
agining, that,  in  their  rage  and  debate,  the  Nazarenes 
might  without  originally  intending  his  murder,  press 
upon  him  for  a  considerable  distance  after  they  hud 
quitted  the  synagogue.  The  distance,  as  already  no- 
ticed, from  modem  Nazareth  to  this  spot,  is  scartely 
two  miles — a  space  which,  in  the  fury  of  persecuiion, 
might  soon  be  passed  over.  Or  shoidd  this  uppoar 
too  considerable,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that 
N:izarelh  may  at  that  time  have  extended  thiougti 
the  principal  part  of  the  plain,  which  lies  before  tbe 
modem  lown :  in  this  case,  the  distance  passed  over 
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■nigbt  i.ot  exceed  a  mile.  It  cemains  ooly  to  note 
the  eipreesion — "ibe  brow  of  ihe  hill,  on  which 
theii  city  was  built:"  this,  according  to  the  iiii>dern 
aspect  of  the  8i>oi,  would  seem  to  be  the  hill  Dorth 
of  the  town,  Ob  the  lower  elope  of  which  the  town 
is  buili;  but  I  apprehend  the  word  "hill"  to  have  in 
this,  aa  it  has  in  very  many  other  paesagei  of  Scrip- 
.lure,  a.  much  larger  sense;  denoting  sometimea  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  in  some  instances  a  whole 
muunlaiiious  district.  In  all  these  cases  the  singu- 
lar word  "  hill,"  "  gebef,"  is  used  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  language  of  this  country.  Thus,  "  Ge- 
bel  Uarmyl,"  or  Mount  Carmel,  is  a  range  of  moun- 
tains ;  "  Gebel  Libn&n,"  or  Mount  Lebanon,  is  a 
mountainousdiatrictof  more  than  fifly  miles  in  length; 
"  Gebel  ez-Zeitfln,"  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  ceitainly 
a  considerable  tract  of  mountainous  country.  And 
thua  any  person,  coming  from  Jerusalem  and  entering 
on  the  plain  of  Esdravlon,  would,  if  asking  the  name 
ofthatboldliue  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  north 
side  of  the  plain,  be  informed  that  it  was  "  Gebel 
Nasru,"  the  hill  of  Nazareth;  though,  in  English, 
we  should  caU  them  the  mouotaina  of  Nazareth. 
Now  the  spot  shown  aa  illustrating  Luke  iv.  29,  is,  in 
fact,  on  the  very  brow  of  this  lofty  ridge  of  mountaina; 
in  comparison  of  which,  the  hill  upon  which  themodem 
town  is  built  is  but  a  gentle  eminence. " 

This  intelligent  traveller,  therefore,  concludes  that 
this  mountain  may  be  the  real  scene  where  our  Di- 
vine Prophet,  Jesus,  experienced  so  great  a  dishonor 
from  the  men  of  his  uwiAiountry  and  of  hit  own 
kindred. 

In  a  valley  near  Nazareth  is  a  fountaiii  which 
heara  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  where  the 
women  are  seen  passing  to  and  fro  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads  as  in  days  of  old.  It  is  justly  remarked 
that,  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  Holy  Land 
which  was  more  particularly  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Mary,  we  may  consider  this  lo  be  the  place ;  be- 
cause the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  ia  not  liable 
to  change,  and  because  the  custom  of  repairing 
tltither  t:i  draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the 
female  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  its  history. 


In  studying  the  Bcieuc«  of  geology,  we  have  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  succesnve  development 
and  destruction  of  different  races  of  organized  beings. 
This  testimony  is  of  a  kind  which  might  not,  at  first 
sight,  strike  the  casual  observer ;  but  be  who  ex- 
amines our  rocks  with  a  moderate  degree  of  can, 
will  frequently  find  them  to  be  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  shelly  remains  of  orgaoizeii  Iteings  and 
of  corala,  which  have  the  general  appearance  of  the 
present  dwellers  of  the  sea — in  other  words,  which 
are  eaaily  proved  lo  be  either  alder  or  newer  forma- 
tions ;  he  will  find  the  remains  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables of  other  forms,  and  so  diveraified  that  we  must 
Hippoae  them  to  have  lived  under  very  difierenl 
circumstances.  Between  them  we  sometimes  find 
layers  of  rocks,  wiUi  do  traces  of  organic  mBttor, 
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from  which  we  infer  that  a  period  existed  during 
which  the  pknia  and  animals  could  not  survive. 
Several  such  epochs  of  the  early  history  of  our  globe 
are  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  study  of  geology 
At  a  comparatively  recent  period,  large  lizards  were 
the  most  important  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  theae 
with  their  associated  tribes  of  planta  and  animals,  in 
their  turn  disappeared  to  be  followed  by  the  elephant 
and  mastodon,  which  were  the  races  that  preceded 
man,  and  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  an  occur- 
rence which  for  a  time,  annihilated  all  life  from  ih« 
earth.  To  allude  to  the  glaciers  of  ihe  ice-period, 
an  occurrence  which  has  left  visible  traces  on  so 
many  parts  of  the  earth  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  surface  was  once  an  immense 
glacier.  This  ia  a  subject  which  baa  just  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  acientiGc  world,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Agassis  of  Neufchatel  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  studying  the  ruina  of  this  immense 
nu:r  deglaee  (sea  of  ice),  upon  the  Alpine  summits. 
Our  present  object  is  simply  to  give  his  account  of  a 
morning  on  these  mountains. 

The  iee-period,  he  aaya,  ia  the  separating  epoch 
between  that  denominated  by  geologists  the  diluvial 
and  our  own.  It  ia  this  which,  like  a  sharp  aword, 
haa  divided  all  now  existing  organizations  from  their 
predeceasora  which  lie  buried  in  the  sanda  of  our 
plains,  or  beneath  the  ice  of  our  polar  regions.  This 
it  is,  which  has  lef^  behind,  even  to  our  day,  the 
glaciera,  as  the  witnesses  of  its  former  greaueBs,on 
the  summits  and  in  the  elevat«d  vales  of  our  Alps. 

If  we  go  up  to  the  southern  heights  of  the  Jura  on 
a  fine  calm  morning  of  spring  or  autumn,  we  often 
find  a  dense  mist  still  covering  the  plains  of  the  val- 
ley, while  the  life-giving  sun  sends  down  hia  beama 
from  above,  uninterrupted  hy  cloud  or  vapor,  and  the 
sky  looks  out  in  its  loveliest  azure  bine.  The  pene- 
trating eye  can  discover  naught  in  the  deep  below. 
A  white  mass  of  clouds,  often  of  silvery  wniteness 
in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  floats  over  the  vales  of 
Switzerland,  beautiful  with  their  amiling  meadows, 
their  laughing  brooks,  their  flourishing  towns  and 
hamlets.  Not  even  a  gentle  undulation  of  the  sur- 
face reveals  lo  the  beholder,  how  easily  removed  is 
the  veil,  whose  thick  texture  conceals  from  his  eye 
the  subjacent  beauties.  Over  against  him,  however, 
the  colossal  Alps  stretch  awsy  into  the  distance, 
glittering  in  their  suowy  drapery.  Its  contour  stands 
out,  bright  and  clesr,  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  serene  hesvens,  and  its  head  just  up  on 
high,  while  its  foot  is  all  enveloped  by  the  impene- 
trable veil' of  mist,  which  conceals  the  bos^bust^pof 
men  beneath.  So  peculiar  is  the  impression  of  this 
ecene,  which  exhibits  Nature  to  us  ao  entirely  in  her 
simple  majesty ;  so  strangely  is  the  susceptible  soul 
affected  by  this  view,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  that 
life  which  everywhere  else  leaves  its  traces  around 
us,  that  every  one  who  for  the  first  time  has  enjoy- 
ed the  vision,  will  lay  it  up  among  the  most  delightful 
of  his  memories.  Such,  I  think — if  it  is  allowable 
to  compare  so  limited  a  s^ene  with  the  immeasurable, 
— may  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  when, 
at  the  ice-period,  a  congealed  crust  of  snow  enveloped 
ita  suriiice. 
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ORIENTAL  WATER-CABRIEE.— ANCIENT  WORLD. 


ORIENTAL  WATER-CARRIER. 

I N  orienul  towns,  water  is  not  coDTejred  to  the  b 
lal  streets  and  houses  b^  pipes  oi  trenches.  It  i 
>J1  be  brought  from  the  river  or  the  wells.  In  towns, 
this  is  seldom  done  by  the  householders  themselves, 
or  by  their  servanis.  There  are  men  who  m&ke  it  a 
uade  to  supply  every  day,  to  regular  customers,  the 
quantity  of  water  required.  This  they  carry  about 
in  a  well  prepared  goat-akin,  which  is  slung  to  the 
back  in  the  manner  represented  in  our  cut,  £e  neck, 
which  is  usually  brought  under  the  arm  and  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  serving  as  the  raouth  of  this 
curious,  but  exceedingly  useful  vessel.  Persons  of 
larger  dealings  have  an  ass  which  carries  two  skins 
at  unce,  home  lik^  panniers  :  and  we  have  known 
»ery  proaperoua  water-carriers  who  had  ox-skins 
carried  on  a  herae.  These  men,  continually  passing 
to  and  fro  with  their  wet  bags  through  the  narrow 
•treetfl,  are  great  nuiaancea  in  the  towns,  from  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  contact  with  them.  The  care 
taken  to  avoid  them,  in  some  degree  answers  lo  that 
which  people  exhibit  in  our  own  streets  to  avoid 
carriages  and  carts.  There  are  no  draught  vehicles 
in  Asiatic  towns  ;  and  the  water-carriers  with  their 
bags,  together  with  the  "  hewers  of  wood,"  bearing 
largp  faggots  on  their  own  backs  or  the  backs  of 
boraes  or  mules,  form  the  only  obstructions  which 
usually  occur  in  the  streets,  narrow  as  they  are. 
In  a  time  of  public  calamity  the  natet-carriers  are 
the  last  to  discontinue  their  labor  ;  and  their  doing 
so  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  distress  has  become 
moat  intense  and  imminent,  and  is  indeed  a  great 
calamity  in  itself. 

ANCIENT  WORLD. 

Thb  ancient  world  was  only  a  little  world.  Although 
warlike,  it  derives  its  chief  glory  from  the  works  of 


genius,  from  the  writings  of  poets,  histoiians,  aiid  phi- 
losophers. Viewed  through  this  glowing  but  exag- 
genied  medium,  that  looks  ereat  and  magiiiiicent  which 
in  reality  was  stinted,  meager,  and  desolate.  Alex- 
ander vainly  thought  he  had  conquered  the  universe 
when  he  had  only  ravaged  a  district.  Nations  were 
then  only  tribes,  empires  cantons,  and  llieir  half- 
savage  rulers  hardly  more  potent  than  emirs  of 
Lebanon  or  khans  of  Tartary.  Most  of  what  now 
constitutes  the  earth,  and  fills  it,  whs  unknown  ;  the 
great  seas  and  continents  were  bid  below  the  horizoD 
of  the  ancients  ;  even  the  swell  of  an  ocean-tide  had 
scarcely  been  felt  by  them  ;  and  all  their  conquests, 
battles,  and  bustle — the  sites  of  their  great  cities  and 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  their  histories  and  epic  poems 
— never  ranged  far  from  the  tranquil  shores  and  islets 
of  the  Mediterranean  lake. 

The  Dumber  of  people  corresponded  to  their  narrow 
geographical  limits.  How,  indeed,  could  mankind 
be  numerous  without  the  means  of  sustenance,  when 
there  was  little  commerce,  and  no  manufactures; 
when  they  were  strangers  to  the  useful  arts,  by  which 
a  dense  population  can  alone  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged  ?  All,  therefore,  which  has  been  transmitted 
•s  to  the  extreme  populousness  of  the  ancient  world, 
may  be  considered  almost  as  deceptions  as  its  oracles. 
Carthage,  according  lo  Strabo,  contained  700,000 
inhabitants  ;  Athens,  inclusive  of  slaves,  about  half 
a  million  ;  Rome,  four  millions.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  these  representations  there  is  a  wrung 
figure  or  a  redundant  oft.  Statements  of  numbers 
are  very  liable  to  errors,  and  the  errors  to  be  copied 
or  multiplied,  as  the  grammatical  construction  does 
not  detect  them.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  that,  though  termed  cities,  they 
were  more  properly  districts  or  provinces  walled  in. 
The  present  remains  of  the  Roman  walla  show  that 
they  were  of  vast  extent ;  but  they  encompassed  large 
tracts  of  country,  were  truly  ms  in  urbe,  and  included 
in  their  circuit  woods  and  water,  and  corn-fields,  as 
well  as  mansions  and  spacious  gardens.  AndRome,aB 
is  well  known,  comprised  the  chief  of  Italy.  Genoa, 
Milan,  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  other  noble  cities,  are 
of  recent  foundation,  and  pertain  entirely  to  rttodera 
history.  Italy,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  must  have 
been  thinly  peopled,  and  doubtless  afliirded  a  free 
passage  enough  for  those  vast  herds  of  swine  (oni- 
thousand  in  number)  of  which  Polybius  writes,  and 
which  were  guided  in  their  pastoral  migraiions  by  the 
blowing  of  horns.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  the 
most  busy  regions  of  the  Old  World  attests  the 
scantiness  of  population.  In  Ovid's  time,  the  Black 
sea  was  often  frozen,  which  would  be  quite  a 
phenomenon  at  present.  That  Italy  is  warmer  now 
than  formerly,  we  have  many  testimonies.  From 
various  passages  of  Horace,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
streeu  of  Home  were  full  of  snow ;  and  Juvenal  refers 
to  a  woman  breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tiber  to  perform 
her  ablution.  I  never  met  with  a  tourist  who  had  seen 
snow  in  Rome  ;  and  the  Tiber  is  hardly  more  liable 
to  freeze  than  the  Nile  or  Gangea.  This  increase 
of  temperature  is  satisfactory  proof  of  an  increase 
of  people ;  for  nurahers  tend  much  to  the  civilization 
of  climates,  as  of  manners  and  institutions. 
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View  of  LondoD  from  the  Toik  Cohnm. 


London,  the  vast  and  splendid  metropolis  of  Eti^- 
hfld,  ihe  capital  of  all  the  Britith  dominions,  snd  the 
■n»st  renowned  cily  in  the  whole  world,  not  only  for 
t\\f.  numbers  and  wealih  of  its  inhabitants,  but  their 
iiiilu-try,  bravery,  humanity,  and  unconquerable  love 
ol  liberty ;  i(a  extended  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  its  Buccesflful  polity,  its  useful  and  dignified 
e!<tabliBlimeni8  of  learning,  as  well  as  trade,  and  ila 
unrivalled  niantifacturea,  its  numerous  hoepilals  for 
the  sick,  asylums  for  the  orphan,  receptacles  for  the 
hiind,  snd  rhe  vsrious  inntitutions  for  reforming  the 
abandofiod,  and  succoring  thedecayed — form  together 
4uch  a  grand  and  enlivened  picture  of  a  people, 
whose  benevolence  and  afrts  of  charity  are  so  en- 
larged and  ennobled,  thai  the  pen  must  fail  in  doing 
justice  to  the  exalted  traits  of  character  which  abomid 
in  this  first  of  cities. 

The  origin  of  this  celebrated  city  is  involved  in 
greHt  obscurity  ;  some  historians  asaertingthai  it  was 
a  British  town  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and 
others,  that  it  was  founded  by  them,  and  denominated 
Colonia  Augusta,  or  Londinium.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
its  advantageous  situstioD  for  trade  soon  drew  to  it  a 
considerable  number  of  merchants,  and  it  became  a 
populous  and  wealthy  mart  for  the  productions  of 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

I>ondon  is  first  mentioned  as  a  Roman  settlement 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  61,  when  it  was  the 
residence  of  a  great  many  merchants  and  dealers. 
I>ong  before  their  taking  possession  of  it,  however, 
it  was  a  village  of  the  Belgic  Britons,  who  were  ■ 


mixed  race  of  Gauls  and  Gennans,  but  more  German 
than  Gnlic.  It  waa  built  in  a  wood,  fortified  widi 
ramparts  and  ditches,  and  hence  its  name,  Lund,  or 
the  Wood,  and  Lunduyn,  the  fortified  wood,  or  hill. 
It  is  indebted  to  no  splendid  origin  or  adventitious 
a'd,  except  being  the  seat  of  government,  but  hss 
riaen  to  its  present  grandeur  and  opulency  by  its  in- 
trinsic merits, the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  the 
industry  and  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Romans  soon  discovered  its  convenient  situation 
for  a  military  station,  and  established  a  magazine  of 
siorea  and  provisioni  there,  A.  D.  51. 

The  first  notice  of  London  as  a  place  of  commer- 
cial importance,  occurs  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  the  noble  emporium  of  his  time,  the 
great  resort  of  merchants,  and  famous  for  its  aoclal 
intercourse,  though  not  a  colony. 

Too  great  security,  however,  proved  its  temporary 
ruin,  for  its  inhabitants  having  neglected  to  enclose 
it  with  fortifications,  it  was  easily  taken  by  the  nu- 
merous, though  undisciplined  forces  of  Boadicea,  A. 
D.  64  ;  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  burnt,  and 
the  inhabitants  massacred. 

Afler  the  defeat  of  this  heroine  by  the  Roman 
forces,  the  city  arose  from  its  ashes,  and,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  had  so  increased  as  to  obtain 
the  denomination  of  the  "great  and  wealthy  ritj/ ;" 
yet,  although  warned  by  its  former  wretched  fate,  no 
measures  were  taken  for  its  security  until  more  than  a 
centuryaflerward.inthetimeofConstantine  the  Great, 
when  it  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  alone  and  brick. 
This  wall  was  upward  of  three  milea  in  extent,  and 
was  defended  on  the  land  aide  by  fifleen  towars,  soma 
of  which  remained  until  within  a  short  ponod.     Il 
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364  LOK 

bad  four  g^Usa,  corraaponding.with  the  greU  mililaiy 
roa(]s. 

Very  Hiile  is  known  of  London  from  the  departure 
of  the  Ramans  until  the  conaolidation  of  the  king- 
doms of  [he  heptarchy  into  one  under  Egbert,  when 
it  became,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  ihe  tnetropo- 
]ia  of  England.     In  the  interval  it  had  greatly 
creased  in  extent  and  wealth,  commerce  having  for 
many  ages  been  successfully  carried  on.     But  its 
prosperity  exposed  it  once  more  to  tlevastation  and 
ruin ;  the  Oanee,  attracted  by  its  wealth  and  almost 
.   dftfenceless  slate,  sailed  up  the  Thames  wi^  a  power- 
ful fleet,'  and  again  the  streets  of  this  proud   city 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  its  buildings  reduced  lo  ashes.  Two  yi 
after  they  returned  to  finish  the  work  of  destruct 
and  ti)  tarry  off  whatever  might  have  escaped  their 
hands  on  ibeir  former  visit  i  but,  happily,  their  wicked 
designs  were  defeated,  and  iheir  forces  nearly  cat  tc 
pieces  by  the  brave  Ethelwolf  and  his  son  Ethel- 
bald. 

These  desperate  marauders,  however,  again  ro- 
ni^wed  their  predatory  incursions,  and  some  even 
■Kttled  there  when  the  city  had  once  more  recovered, 
in  some  degree,  from  its  disasters. 

On  the  accession  of  Alfred  to  the  crown,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  London;  and  that  no  treacherous  enemy 
wiihiii  might  aid  an  invader  from  without,  he  drove 
out  the  Danes,  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  adopted  many 
wise  measures  for  th«  security  and  embellishment 
of  the  city. 

Yet  we  must  form  our  ideas  of  London  as  it  exist- 
ed in  the  reigns  of  the  early  kings  from  the  scene  it 
now  presents  to  our  view,  instead  of  stately  palaces, 
elegant  churches,  spacious  squares,  and  regular 
streets,  of  lofty  and  commodious  bouses  extending 
over  an  immense  surface,  displaying  the  wealth  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  thronged  with 
splendid  equipages,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  nar- 
now,  crooked,  and  unpaved  lanes,  of  lowly  cottages 
constructed  chiefly  of  timber,  and  covered  with  thatch. 
True  it  is,  this  description  may  seem  to  differ  with 
the  accounts  Uft  by  earlier  historians  of  its  grandeur 
and  beauty  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  things 
are  great  or  little  by  comparison.  Contrasted  with 
the  rude  huts  and  the  hovels  of  their  Saxon  succes* 
•ors,  scattered  over  the  country,  the  limber  edifices 
of  London  wore  an  air  of  superiority  that  justified 
the  then  opinion  ;  but  if  brought  in  competition  with 
London  in  the  present  day,  how  vast  the  disparity  ; 
its  former  beauty  was  but  deformity,  its  grandeur  in- 
significance. 

The  materials  of  which  most  of  the  buildings  of 
London  were  constructed  coatribnted  greatly  lo  the 
calamities,  although  no  less  to  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  the  city.  Frequent  fires  occurred,  which, 
meeting  with  little  to  check  and  much  to  accelerate 
their  progress,  made  great  ravages.  Distressing, 
however,  as  these  events  were  to  uiose  whose  prop- 
erty was  consumed,  or  whose  relatives  or  fnends 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element,  they 
proved  public  benefits,  by  affording  opporttmities  for 
rebuilding  in  a  more  commodious  manner,  and  in  a 


better  style  of  architecture.  Accordingly  they  pro- 
duced tlus  effect,  though  very  slowly  ;  and  ii  was  not 
till  after  the  great  fire  of  1666,  that  l^ndon  at  a.]l 
approximated  to  its  present  convenience,  regularity, 
and  beauty. 

The  first  calamity  on  record  of  this  kind  of  any 
importance,  occurred  in  the  year  1077,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  laid  neariy  the 
whole  city  in  ashes. 

Scarcely  had  it  recovered  from  this  visitation,  than 
it  experienced  the  ravages  of  another  fire  in  1086, 
which  not  only  destroyed  the  best  and  most  opulent 
pan,  but  consumed  likewise  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's.  By  the  munificence  of  the  king,  however, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  pious,  this  sacred  edifice 
was  rebuilt  much  more  magnificently  than  before. 

From  this  time,  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
Ixindon  experienced  great  vicissitudes ;  sometimea 
highly  favored,  and  at  others  dreadfully  oppressed  by 
its  monarchs  and  men  in  power.  Weak  and  needy 
princes  frequently  extoited  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  citizens  to  supply  their  extravagance,  while 
prudent  and  wise  sovereigns  endeavored  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  metropolis,  well  aware,  not  only 
that  their  own  depended  much  on  the  love' and  ei' 
teem  of  their  subjects,  but  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  kingdom  was  intimately  connected  with  Uuti  of 
its  capital. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  improvements 
made  in  this  city  after  every  destructive  fire,  it  still 
continued  so  confined  and  dirty  as  to  be  s  very  in- 
salubrious residence  ;  diseases  frequently  made  great 
ravages  among  the  inhabitants ;  the  most  celebrated 
instance  of  which  occurred  in  1665,  in  the  leign  of 
Charles  11.  About  the  close  of  1664  two  or  three 
persons  died  of  the  plague  in  Westminster,  which 
caused  great  alarm ;  but,  as  nothing  further  of  im- 
portance occurred  during  the  winter,  this  alarm  grad- 
ually subsided.  In  the  spring,  however,  it  began  lo 
reappear,  aitd  u  the  warmth  of  the  weather  increas- 
ed, its  virulence  increased  in  proportion.  In  July, 
August,  and  September,  its  fury  was  at  the  height, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  68,590  persons  full  victims 
to  it  in  London  alone.  The  city  was  nearly  desert- 
ed, and  grass  grew  in  its  streets.  Scarcely  a  sound 
was  to  be  heanl  in  its  once  busy  haunts  except  the 
rumbling  of  the  carts  destined  to  convey  the  bodies 
to  the  receptacles  provided  for  them,  and  the  melan- 
choly cry  of  their  drivers  "  Bring  oul  yoiir  dead." 
The  approach  of  winter  checked  its  progress,  until 
it  gradually  disa[^eared  as  the  cold  increased. 

In  a  short  lime  almost  all  traces  of  this  terrible 
desolation  were  obliterated,  by  great  accessions  of 
ihabitants  from  the  country,  when  another  calamity 
took  place  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  loaa,  and 
yet  ultimately,  one  of  the  greatest  blessing  this  cele- 
brated city  could  possibly  have  experienced.  This 
was  a  tretnendous  fire  which  broke  out  September 
3,  1666,  and  continued  raging  with  great  fury  for 
five  days,  presenting  one  vsst  conflagration  of  many 
miles  in  extent,  the  ilames  and  smoke  of  which 
seemed  to  soar  to  the  clouds,  and  caat  a  lurid  Ugb* 
objecle  around  to  a  great  distance. 
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The  fiie'is  said  to  have  commencnd  ia  a  baker's 
shop  in  Pudding-lane,  near  East  Cheap,  and  afler 
buriiing  ihe  time  above  mentioned,  it  was  stopped  at 
Pie  corner,  SmiihGeld.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
extent  of  this  dreadful  fire,  it  is  believed  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  persona  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, bui  the  deattuclion  of  property  was  immense, 
and  computed  at  nearly  eight -millions  sterling.  Lon- 
don before  the  great  fire  was  remarkably  unhealthy, 
owing  principally,  it  is  supposed  to  the  nwrowness 
of  the  streets,  and  the  very  great  projections  of  ' 
bouses  at  that  time  ;  insomuch,  that  the  air  waa  c 
fined  too  long,  and  added  to  iia  not  having  a  good 
supply  of  water,  occasioned  so  frequently  those 
pestilential  vapors  which  produced  the  plague  and 
other  dieadrul  diaeBses,  so  terrible  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 


To  this  terrible  visitation  the  magnificent  cstbedial 
of  St.  Paul's  fell  a.siyrifice,  above  100  churches, 
many  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  more  than 
13,200  houses.  The  loss  of  property  in  furniture, 
merchandise,  &c.,  was  immense,  and  it  seemed  al- 
most beyond  human  power  to  repair  the  ravagea  of 
this  terrible  scourge.  Yet  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  the  city  rose  like  a  pbmniz  from  its  ashes,  more 
elegant  and  splendid  than  before ;  the  houses  were 
-built  more  spacious  and  convenient,  the  streets  wider, 
more  regular,  and  airy,  the  public  edifices  in  a  more 
chaste  and  refined  style  of  architecture,  and  the  high- 
ways were  rendered  more  commodious  hy  a  pave- 
ineDt  of  granite.  Yet,  though  London  thus  assumed 
an  appearance  infinitely  superior  to  anything  it  could 
boast  before  this  awful  visitation  of  Providence, 
in  consequence  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  citii 
were  proportionally  improved,  its  moral  and  political 
condition  was  dreadfully  deteriorated ;  from  the  ex- 
travagance that  reigned  at  court,  greater  supplies  of 
money  were  continually  needed  than  conld  be  pro- 
vided in  the  regular  way  ordained  by  parliament,  and 
in  consequence,  arbitrary  exactions  on  the  city  of 
London  were  had  recourse  to,  and  its  privileges  in- 
raded  in  the  moat  tyrannical  manner,  if  they  were 
not  readily  complied  with.  The  arbitrary  measnres 
of  the  court  were  at  length  carried  to  a  greater  length 
than  cotild  be  endured.  The  revolution  ensned,  and 
London  regained  all  her  rights  and  privilegea,  wh!ch 
ahe  has  retained  without  molestation  ever  since, 

Iy>ndoa  is  admirably  situated  as  it  respects  the  aa- 
luhrityof  the  city ;  the  ground  rises  gently  from  the 
river  Tbamea,  thus  afTording  an  opportunity  for  cftrry- 
iog  off  ita  superfluous  watera  and  filth  by  meaas  of 
sewers  into  the  common  receptacle.  The  soil  like- 
wiae  is  gravelly,  excepting  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  where  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  draiuing. 
Including  the  out-parishea  London  ia  above  30  miles 
in  circuit.  However  greatly  it  was  improved  in  the 
disposition  of  ita  streeta  and  the  convenience  of  its 
buildings  afler  the  great  fire,  it  could  not  compete 
with  many  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  in  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.  It  possessed  several  edifices 
which  did  credit  to  the  national  taate  and  Biagoifi- 
cence,  but  their  effect  warn  deatroyed  either  hy  the 
badness  of  the  i^qmacbea,  or  by  the  boildings  which 
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surrounded  ihem.  The  royal  palaces  were  inferior 
in  grandeur  to  many  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility; 
and  some  of  the  public  offices  were  inconvenient, 
and  far  from  being  ornaments  to  the  city.  But  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  IV.,  I^ndon  rapidly  approxi- 
mated in  beauty  to  the  moat  splendid  cities  in  the 
world.  A  palace  well  worthy  the  residence  of  the 
monarch  of  the  British  empire  occupies  the  site  of 
the  plain  brick  building,  once  the  favorite  residence 
of  George  III.  A  triumphal  arch  of  exquisite  pro- 
portions forms  the  approach  to  it,  while  opposite  is 
a  plainer,  but  not  leas  beautifnl  entrance  to  Hyde  ^ 
Park.  ^ 

Emulous  of  following  the  example  of  their  sove- 
reign, many  opulent  noblemen  have  since  expended 
vast  sums  in  erecting  new,  or  altering  their  old  man- 
eions  in  the  most  coatly  siyle.  Whole  streets  of 
grand  spacious  mansions  have  been  constructed, 
chiefiy  occupied  by  iradeamen  of  the  highest  class, 
whose  valuable  wares  make  a  splendid  show,  and 
give  a  vast  idea  of  the  we^th  and  refinement  of  this 
wonderful  city. 

Among  the  more  recently-erected  public  offices, 
which  are  truly  ornamental,  may  be  named  the 
national  gallery,  the  treasury,  the  postoffice,  the 
cuatomhouse,  the  mint,  Slc.  But  tne  exquisitely 
beautiful  Regent's  park,  with  its  majestic  coliseum, 
its  rows  of  palaces,  its  zoological  gardens,  its  dio- 
rama, and  many  other  interesting  structures,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  those  atupendoua  works  of  art, 
the  new  docks,  the  new  bridges,  the  tunnel  under 
the  Thames,  a  vast  work,  which  has  lately  been 
completed  lo  the  great  honor  of  the  Britiah  empire, 
and  the  advantage  of  its  metropolis.  Not  to  mention 
the  magnificent  pile  now  constructing  for  the  new 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  new  royal  exchange, 
both  of  which  will  be  of  unauipaaaed  excellence  and 
splendor,  it  ia  impossible  in  so  brief  a  notice  of  the 
'■  Great  Metropolis"  to  particularize. 

Among  its  eccleaiastic^  edifices  we  on  only 
mention  its  two  great  leading  objects  of  inlereet--- 
Westminster  abbey  and  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  the 
former  foonded  hy  the  Saxona  in  610,  a  magnificent 
gothic  Btruoture,  which,  with  its  adjoining  chapel 
built  by  Henry  VII, — styled  by  Leland  the  wonder 
of  the  woild — may  be  considered  a  vast  mausoleum  ol 
the  departed  peatness  and  splendor  of  England,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  shrines  of  a  long  line  of 
kings,  stateamen,  heroes,  poets,  and  men  of  acieoce  ; 
the  other  as  a  Christian  teraple,  inferior  to  none  in 
Europe  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  its  exn«me 
height  being  340  feet,  while  its  circumference  is 
2,292  feet.  There  are  also  several  hundred  other 
religious  edifices  which  intersects  the  metropolis, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  architectural  beauty. 
The  Tower,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  was  an  ob* 
jsct  of  (he  highest  hiatorical  interest — but  we  must 
proceed. 

The  iiregular  form  of  London  makes  it  difficult  to 
aaceitain  its  extent.  Its  length,  from  east  to  weat,  ia 
about  ten  milea ;  and  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
is  five  miles.  Ita  circimiference,  as  before  observed, 
is  over  diirty  miles. 

Lgndtm,  in  ita  most  extensive  sense,  comprieea  th» 
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metropolis  properly  so  called,  the  city  of  WestminBler, 
the  boroughs  of  Soutfawark,  Lambeth,  Mary-le-bonne, 
Finsbury.  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  togetht 
part  of  Middlesex  ;  but  though  all  these  are 
under  one  general  name,  ihey  have  each  iti 
and  proper  government. 

Loudon  may  be  said  to  he  divided  into  three 
gr«ni  distinctions,  of  which  the  manners,  taste,  and 
a|ipearance,  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent, independentof  a  variety  of  minor  subdivisions. 
The  West  End  of  the  town  as  it  is  usually  called,  is 
principally  devoted  to  the  residences  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  uiuny  of  whom,  may  truly  be  said, 
from  their  magniEJcence,  to  be  princely.  Fashion, 
elegance,  and  splendor,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spec* 
tator;  and  the  throng  of  equipages  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste  and  workmanship,  which  are  continual- 
ly seen  in  this  part,  display  such  an  abundance  of 
wealth,  as  to  create  ibe  most  lively  and  interesting 
astonishment. 

The  city  of  London,  from  its  great  hustle  and  ac- 
tivity in  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  hurry  which 
seems  to  pervade  each  person  in  the  streets  In  prose- 
cute his  business,  makes  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  stranger,  particularly  if  chance  di' 
recta  him  to  view  the  various  departments  of  the 
Bank,  the  amazing  concerns  of  which  employ  nearly 
8  thousand  persons  ;  or,  in  walking  round  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where  he  may  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  spoken,  and  give  him  some  idea  of  the  inter- 
course which  exists  between  England  and  foreigi 
nations,  and  of  the  great  and  extensive  commerce  o 
this  mighty  country.  It  ia  pleasing  to  observe  thi 
ease  and  facility  with  which  business  is  transacted 
upon  this  little  spot,  by  natives  from  all  parts  of  the 
glohe  ;  and  here  the  importance  and  integrity  of  the 
British  merchants'  character  stands  unrivalled, 


rounded  by  groups  of  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Dutch, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Jews,  &e., 
respected  and  admired  by  them  all.  The  surprising 
trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  whom  thou- 

ids  of  men  are  daily  employed ;  the  nnmomas 
banking  and  merchants'  houses,  besides  the  other 
public  establishments  which  adorn  this  ancient  city; 
added  to  that  grand  emporium  of  commerce,  the  cus- 
tomhouse, whose  vast  exports  and  imports  are  far 
beyond  those  ot  any  other  country  in  ihe  world. 

The  East  End  forms  a  scene  so  interesting  in  it- 
self, that  our  present  brief  sketch  would  be  incom- 
plete without  an  allusion  to  it.  True,  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Wapping,  by  their  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  the  hardy  and  imsopbisticated  sons  of 
Neptune,  the  tars  of  Old  England  (whose  principal 
residence  when  on  shore,  is  in  this  part  of  London), 
become  a  subject  for  comparison  between  the  gen- 
leel,  industrious,  well-informed  citizen,  and  the  finish- 
ed gentlemen  of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  the 
contrast  must  prove  a  fine  one.  The  light  and  shads 
upon  the  canvass  are  strong  and  imposing ;  and  the 
varioDB  tints  and  hues  exhibited  througlfout  its  va- 
rious parts,  give  such  a  strength  and  harmony  to  the 
whole,  thai  renders  the  excellence  of  the  subject  a 
masterpiece  of  composition. 

The  peer  and  the  gentleman,  in  contemplating  th« 
claims  of  the  sailor,  exhibit  their  respect  and  grati- 
tude'to  bis  exertions  as  the  minn-sfay  of  the  country; 
the  merchant  hails  him  as  the  source  whence  hia 
wealth  is  derived  and  securod ;  and  the  people, 
in  the  aggregate,  by  whom  the  true  courage  and  hu- 
manity of  the  English  nation  is  preserved,  and  so 
much  admired.  The  merchants  and  tradesmen  form 
a  most  interesting  group  in  society,  by  their  exertions 
and  enterprise  in  promoting  the  manufaclures  of  their 
native  land,  and  procuring  employment  for  hundreds 
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ot  thoosuids  or  their  conntrTiQen  and  furthering  tbe 
ricbea  of  the  state,  enriched  b^lhe  integrity  of  dis- 
poaition,  and  liberality  of  conduct.  Tbe  multitudes 
of  diatinguieked  citizens,  the  myriads  of  ingenious 
mechanics,  and  the  universal  display  of  industry  in 
ihe  minor  ranks  of  the  population,  exhibit  such  a 
combination  of  talent,  intellect,  and  atrength,  u  never 
can  be  diminished,  while  the  life  of  the  lowest  is  as 
nnch  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  that  of  the 
highest  subject  in  the  kingdom  ;  whose  lights  and 
privileges  can  not  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity  ; 
end  who,  together,  form  the  linka  of  one  grand,  cor- 
respondent, and  indisBoluble  chain,  that  must  ever 
bind  them  in  union,  like  the  bees  of  one  hive,  so 
naturally  and  emphatically  described  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  bud : — 

"  80  work  lb«  boocy-benj 
CroatDns,  Omt  br  ■  nillDg  nttuie  lucta 
Tbe  lit  or  ordct  lo  >  paopled  kingdom; 
Tbt;  ban  ■  kbig  ud  officcn  of  naio, 
Wbero  ttaae,  liks  magituates,  nimct  at  bom*  ; 
Olhen,  like  merchanla,  mluie  tmde  abrowl  1 
Otben,  lik<  toldien,  Brmed  in  their  Btinn, 
Hake  boot  apno  the  ■ummer'B  Telvet  b«m  ; 
WUcbpUlage  Ibey  viih  merry  marcb  bring  borne 
To  the  tent  royal  of  tbeir  empamr ; 
Who,  buried  id  his  majealy ,  mmtjt 
Tbe  abiiiiv  mwoo,  iNuldlng  roob  of  gold  i 
Tbe  dnl  dlixcni  boarding  up  the  hoae;  j 
Tbe  poor  nMcbanic  ponen  eimrdiug  ia 
Tb^  baaTj  bordeu  at  Ua  aarrow  gate  i 
The  nd«j«d  JtBU«,  with  Uo  early  him, 
DeliTerIng  o'er  lo  eiemlon  pale, 
Tbe  laiy,  yawning,  drone-" 

In  describing  the  two  other  diviaiona  of  the  metrop- 
olis, die  west  end  must  undoubtedly  prove  a  dazzling 
species  of  attraction,  and  operates  strongly  upon  the 
•eoaes,  by  the  riches  and  grandeur  which  present 
themselves  to  public  view.;  the  stately  mooaions  of 
the  peers,  the  interior  of  whose  houses,  in  many 
inslancea,  vie  with  palaces  ;  the  noble  residences  of 
the  senators,  and  the  elegant  habitations  of  the  gentry 
and  merchants,  at  whose  tables  the  luxuries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  seen  and  enjoyed  :  the  solidity, 
integrity,  and  immense  transactions  carried  on  in  the 
city — interesta  by  comparison,  impreases  by  its  ster- 
ling importance,  and  conaotidates  by  its  almost  inex- 
haustible atores  of  merchandise,  wealth,  and  private 
property,  where  there  are  individuals  richer  than 
dukes  ;  but  in  viewing  the  east  end  the  feelings  are 
enriched  with  honest'  pride  and  laudable  ambition, 
in  beholding  the  very  source  from  which  the  two 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis  receive  their  support. 

A  person  viewing  London,  and  unaccustomed 
tbe  sight,  can  not  behold  without  surprise  the  vast 
number  of  boats  and  barges,  both  of  pleasure  and 
burden,  above  London  bridge,  cocitinually  passing  end 
repaaaing,  for  the  convenience  and  supply  of  thit 
city,  and  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  observe  without  astonishment  the 
vast  fleets  which  constantly  appear  below  bridge, 
carrying  away  its  manufacturea  in  exchange  for  Uie 
produce  of  the  whole  earth. 

London  ma^  challenge  all  the  world  for  the  ac- 
commodation It  ofiers  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people,  and  in  no  [dec*  can  money  be  laid  out  to  so 
much  advantage,  either  in  articles  of  laxory,  neces- 
aity,  oatDK,  or  of  art.    Its  numerous  markets  may 
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challenge  competition,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  to  be  purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  on 
the  spot  whence  they  were  grown  and  reared,  the 
luppliea  are  ao  very  abundant. 

The  principal  diatinguiehed  streets  of  this  great 
metropolis  for  retail  tr^e,  assume  an  aspect  of 
wealth  and  dazzling  splendor,  that  is  truly  surpri- 
sing. The  interior  of  many  of  the  shops  display  a 
profusion  of  taste  and  elegance  which  can  scarcely 
be  credited,  and  the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  in 
general,  are  of  the  most  finished  and  unrivalled  work- 
man ahip. 

In  contemplating  the  vast  extent  of  the  metropolis, 
the  candid  observer,  in  juatly  appreciating  the  varioua 
degrees  of  coraparisnn  that  must  unavoidably  attach 
to  such  a  phalanx  of  human  beings,  some  caution  is 
necessary  to  prevent  our  being  hurried  away  by  the 
fascinating  glare  on  the  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
by  their  riches,  grandeur,  and  exemplary  conduct  in 
society ;  nor  prejudiced  too  strongly  againat  the 
other,  from  the  lamentable  catalogue  of  human  de- 
pravity exhibited  in  London  ;  more  especially,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  it  is  not  only  the  grand  depdt  01 
England,  but  a  general  receptacle  from  almost  eveiy 
other  country,  independent  of  the  vast  accumulation 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  nation,  of  the  idle,  de- 
praved, and  dishonest — the  very  centre  of  temptation 
and  resources  for  destructive  plesaures,  gambling, 
depredation,  and  fraud,  as  well  as  being  distinguished 
for  its  honest  industry,  for  exceeding  every  other 
situation  ;  its  numerous  amusements,  the  mirror  of 
fashion,  extravagance,  dissipation,  snd  folly,  opening 
am  unbounded  Geld  for  the'exercise  of  the  talents  of 
the  patriot,  the  virtues  of  the  philsnttiropist,  and  the 
moral  and  pious  duties  of  the  retigioniat ;  operating 
by  their  powerful  examples  in  extending  the  love  of 
country,  improving  iia  prosperity,  and  establishing  ita 
fame  on  the  sound  and  unalterable  basis  of  principle, 
morality,  and  good  order. 

Ob,  London,  London  !  what  a  school  art  thou  for 
unguarded  innocence  and  nnprotected  yonih  i  great, 
splendid,  mighty,  though  thou  art.  Recollect,  ye 
who  would  live  beyond  the  beasia  that  perish,  that 
this  emporium  of  wealth,  this  nursing  nnther  of  en- 
terprise and  industry,  this  battle-field  of  fortune  and 
of  fame,  ia  at  the  same  time  but  too  often  found  the 
grave  of  virtue,  principle,  and  honor — of  trusting 
kindliness  and  amiability  of  heart ;  recollect  this, 
and  be  satisfied  with  innocence  and  obscurigr.  If 
you  could  penetrate  out  hearts,  and  find  the  univer- 
sal leprosy  that  taints  ua  there,  you  would  turn  dis- 
gusted from  the  appalling  sight ;  you  would  fiy  the 
place  where  all  that  man  has  in  common  with  the 
angels,  must  give  way  before  the  selfish  worship  of 
mammon,  our  god  ;  you  would  return  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  luxuries  of  life  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  fortune  or  fame — the  sweet  society  of 
friends,  the  rapture  of  confiding  love,  and  the  solace 
of  a  cheerhil  and  contented  mind. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  are  they  who  have  not  lialen- 
ed  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  or  cast  their  lot  amid 
the  turbulence  of  mighty  cities ;  creation's  heira.  the 
earth  is  to  them  a  goodly  heritage,  the  little  flower 
that  In^  half  hidden  from  the  eye,  is  a  f— ='■— 
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friend.  CheerTul  are  your  smiles,  children  or  n&tnre, 
for  your  hearts  are  innocent  and  pure  ;  light  your 
fttumbers,  unbroken  by  the  disappointments  of  the 
day,  or  the  cares  of  iIib  coining  morrow  ;  uncorrupt- 
ed  by  tha  vices  of  the  town,  your  ignorance  is  truly 
bliss.  While  we  are  absorbed  in  the  vanity,  that  is, 
business  of  life,  you  pursue  more  wisely  its  enjoy- 
ments ;  while  with  us  soul  and  body  are  absorbed  in 
striving  for  the  emptiness  of  a  name,  or  the  incum- 
brances of  fortune,  you  are  blessed  in  the  pursuit  of 
another  and  a  better  ambition — the  ambition  to  Live, 
not  greatly,  nor  wealthily,  but  which  is  worth  all — of 


It  is  well,  both  in  individuals  and 
cherish  feelings  of  self-respect ;  to  feel  that  there  is 
an  ability  to  accomplish  something  useful  and  praise. 
worthy ;  and  even  to  claim  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion  as  well  ss  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  may 
justly  estimate  our  privileges  and  our  means  of  im. 
provement ;  and  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  favor- 
ed civil  ami  social  condition  allotted  us.  But  do  we 
not  boast  too  much  1  Are  we  aware  of  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  enjoyed  in  ouifaihgr-land,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  Europe!  Are  we  ignorant  of 
the  far  greater  advantages  and  improvements  of 
some  other  portions  of  mankind  T  By  reading  some 
of  the  publications  in  the  United  States,  one  would 
conclude  that  we  thought  wisdom  and  knowledge 
were  peculiar  to  our  country,  and  that  all  former 
generations  were  simk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
But  wbst  candid  and  well-inrormed  man  will  pretend, 
that  in  learning  and  in  scholarship,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  the  physical  sciences,  we  are  not  far  behind 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany  !  In  re- 
finement of  manners,  too,  and  in  courtesy,  we  can  not 
but  believe  that  in  many  respects  Europeans  are  our 
superiors.  If  fairly  tested,  we  fear  the  balance 
would  be  against  us.  That  the  common  and  lower 
classes  of  our  people  have  greater  advantages  than 
in  other  countries,  is  readily  admitted,  with  feelings 
of  pride  and  gratitude.  But  the  boast  oilen  is  ^at 
most  individuals  have  more  learning,  and  are  better 
informed  than  any  men  of  the  last  or  any  former 
generations ;  and  that  within  twenty  years  in  this 
country,  there  has  been  a  great  stride  in  the  march 
of  mind.  But  all  this  is  more  easily  said  than 
proved :  and,  as  to  manners  and  deportment,  those 
of  the  old  school,  we  tbink,  have  been  given  up,  for 
what  is  called  more  republican  and  independent, 
without  any  advantages  on  the  score  of  courtesy,  or 
for  the  promotion  of  urbanity  and  politeness.  And 
what  is  the  benefit  of  boasting,  even  if  we  might  do 
it  with  truth  T  It  is  of  no  advantage  as  to  the  im- 
provement or  temper  of  an  individual,  but  the  reverse. 
For  it  renders  one  self-sufficient  and  vain ;  and  when 
he  is  ready  to  claim  even  what  he  merits,  it  creates 
a  reluctance  in  others  to  acknowledge  it.  Such  a 
trait  of  character  is  far  from  being  conciliatiag,  if  it 


is  not  directly  repulsive  and  offensive.  Nor  is  it  lesi 
unfavorable  lo  self-improvement.  Such  a  person, 
being  already  perfect  in  his  own  estimation,  has  do 
motive  for  becoming  wiser  or  better.  By  boasting, 
we  in  effect  say  to.  others,  we  are  your  superiors, 
we  neither  ask  your  friendship  nor  seek  for  your 
esteem.  A  modest  and  really  worthy  and  well-in- 
formad  man  never  declares  by  words  or  actions,  "I 
am  as  good  as  I  wish  to  be,  or  as  the  rest  of  the 
.world}"  but  rather,  "I  desire  to  leam  and  to  im- 
prove ;  I  meet  with  others  of  more  learning  agd 
virtue  than  I  can  claim  to  possess ;  and  I  would  not 
repulse  them  by  assumption,  nor  offend  them  by 
arrogance :  I  would  excite  their  good  feelings,  and 
collect  from  them  some  advice  I  need,  and  some 
knowledge  of  books  or  of  men,  of  which  I  am  now 
ignorant."  All  this  is  quite  consistent  with  due 
self-esteem,  and  with  resisting  the  claims  of  the  for- 
ward and  superficial  by  dignified  reserve.  A  man 
may  be  courteous  without  stooping,  and  unassuming 
without  meanness.  The  apostolic  advice  is  worthy 
of  remembrance,  "  Not  to  think  more  highly  of  oiu*- 
letves  than  we  ought  to  think ;"  still  more  the  admo- 
lilion  of  the  Savior  ;  "  He  that  exalteth  himself 
ihall  be  abased ;  but  he  who  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted."  * 

OBSCURE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  BIBLE 

A  oENTLEHAN  who  visits  with  great  regularity 
the  Philadelphia  penitentiary,  the  inmates  of  which 
his  piety  prompts  him  to  instruct,  had  given  a  Bible 
to  a  convict,  who  would  ask  him  at  each  visit,  with 
much  shrewdness,  some  difficult  question  formed 
from  passages  of  the  sacred  volume ;  each  tinte  de- 
:laring  he  would  not  go  on  if  this  was  not  explsiued 
to  him.  The  gentleman  was  unable  to  persuade  him 
that  it  would  be  best  for  him  first  to  dwell  upon  those 
passages  which  he  could  easily  understand,  and 
which  plainly  applied  to  his  situation.  After  many 
fruitless  trials  to  induce  the  convict  to  this  course, 
his  friendly  teacher  said  :  "  What  would  you  think  of 
a  very  hungry  man  who  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  of 
food  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  asked  by 
a  charitable  man  to  come  in  and  sit  down  at  a  richly 
covered  table,  on  which  were  large  dishes  of  choice 
meat,  and  also  covered  cues,  the  contents  of  which 
the  hungry  man  did  niM  know.  Instead  of  satisfying 
his  exhausted  body  with  Ae  former,  he  raises  one 
after  another,  and  insists  on  finding  out  what 
these  unknown  dishes  are  composed  of.  In  spite  of 
all  the  advice  of  the  charitable  man  to  partake  first 
of  the  more  substantial  dishes,  he  dwells  with  obsti- 
inquiry  on  nicer  compounds  until  overcome  with 
exhaustion,  he  drops  down.  What  do  you  tbink  of 
such  a  man  V  "  He  is  a  fool,"  said  the  convict, "  and 
I  will  be  one  no  hinger  \  I  understand  you  well." 


THOUOHT    FROM  .A    DARX    HXAO. A 

few  days  since  in  Jersey  a  man  of  color,  on  being 
apprized  by  his  employer  that  be  began  to  exhibit 
the  silver  tokens  of  age,  replied  in  the  following 
beautiful  burst  of  natural  poetry,  "  'Es,  massa,  dis 
nigger  bhMaoming  for  de  grave  '" 
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Neilr  10  Sidon  begin  the  precincts  ofthe  Holy  Land, 
and  of  that  part  in  particular  which  was  allotted  unto 
Aiiher,  the  borders  of  which  tribe  extended  to  Car- 
mel  In  ancient  timea  this  city  oflen  awakened  ihe 
jealousyof  Tyre  by  her  wealth  and  commerce,  which 
she  owed  to  the  great  convenience  of  her  harbor, 
rendered  capable  by  art  and  sLill  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  vessels.  The  Christiana  lost  this  city 
in  (be  year  llli  ;  ihey  afterward  retook  it  from  the 
Saracens,  and  St.  I>iuis  repaired  it  in  1250;  but  the 
Saracens  rendered  themselves  masters  of  it  a  second 
lime  in  1289,  and  the  celebrated  Emir  Facardine 
(lestroyed  the  harbor,  to  keep  his  enemies,  the  Turks, 
at  a  distance.  Thia  prince,  who  had  passed  some 
time,  in  Italy,  had  imbibed  a  taale  for  the  sciences 
and  fine  uta,  and  returned  to  his  native  land  with  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  passionate  desire  to 
improve  his  countrymen.  Brave  and  enterprising, 
he  cnnquered  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  built 
several  palaces,  afler  the  models  he  had  seen  in  Italy; 
the  ruins  of  one  still  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ueirout.  He  was  assassinated,  while  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  by  one  of  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  and  all  his 
plans  fur  improvement  perished  with  him. 

The  appearance  of  Sidon,  as  you  approach  it  from 
Tyre,  is  beautiful ;  with  its  gardens  of  orange  and 
apricot  trees,  its  gray  walls,  and  an  air  of  tranquillity 
Hud  fruiifuluess,  which  is  the  more  striking  after  the 
decayed,dejected,and  melancholy  appearance  of  Tyre. 
Its  plain  is  about  two  milea  wide  :  a  high  hill  rises 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  whose  rocka  aeveral 
sepulchral  grots  ate  hewn.     At  about  two  thirds  of 


the  way  from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  we  were  invited  to  att^ 
st  a  little  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  poor  cottages,  at 
one  of  which  coffee  was  sold  :  the  beat  of  the  way 
was  great, — it  was  noon,  and  there  was  no  shadnw 
of  trees,  not  even  "  of  a  great  tock  in  a  weary  land." 
It  is  necessary,  to  be  a  traveller  in  the  East,  to  eaii- 
mate  the  deliciousness  of  a  cup  of  coflee  put  to  the 
lips  at  such  an  hour  ;  for  it  is  meat  and  drink,  and 
bread  and  wine.  The  aea  fell  with  a  low  murmur 
on  the  waste  and  desolate  beach,  and  not  the  form  of 
a  single  cloud  rested  on  (he  boaom  of  the  plain. 

But  this  spot  bad  higher  claims  to  interest,  being 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sarepta,  where  Elijah  in  the 
time  of  famine,  was  fed  by  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil. 
The  ruins  of  dwellings,  very  ancient,  are  scattered 
around  ;  the  acene  is  in  a  little  valley  opening  on  (he 
sea ;  but  the  brook  that  fed  the  prophet  is  now 
dry,  and,  like  that  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  whence 
David  took  the  pebbles  to  smite  the  Philistine,  there 
is  no  moisture  in  its  sandy  and  atony  bed.  Yet  the 
scene  is  one  to  which  the  great  messenger  of  his  God 
might  have  loved  to  retire.  High  hills  rise  on  each 
side,  from  whoae  wild  summits  and  verdant  sides  rise 
masaea  of  gray  rock,  and  the  ahepherd  is  seen  watch- 
ing his  flock,  and  the  wild  tunes  of  the  Syrian  pipe 
are  heard  from  afar.  The  bold  promontory  of  Tyre  is 
seen  in  the  distance  on  the  leli,  and  far  on  the  right 
are  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  towering  to  the 
sky  ;  and  beneath  them  the  rich  and  ancient  groves 
of  cedar,  and  cypress,  and  sycamore.  This  little  vale 
of  Sarepta  is  a  wild  and  impressive  soHiude :  how 
beautiful  and  interesting  a  book  might  be  written  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  great  and  hallowed  characters 
of  scripture  in  the  desert  and  the  plain,  in  the  moun- 
tain and  valley;  of  their  exile  and  iheirmany  mer- 
cies, of  their   indelible   hopes  and  remembrances  ' 
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Solitude  wu  their  bosain  friend  and  compuiion ;  they 
held  communion  with  nature  in  her  gloomiest  u  weU 
aa  most  glorious  retreats,  and  in  all  her  aspects  they 
saw  the  fingei  of  her  God.  The  poor  Arab  who  sold 
this  colTee  could,  depend  only  on  the  custom  of  the 
chance  passenger  or  the  wanderer ;  it  was  seldom 
the  enthusiast  passed  his  door.  It  was  seldom  that 
the  inemories  of  ancient  and  holier  limes  found  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  bosom  of  the  native.  Who 
is  there  la  the  land,  that  cares  for  the  gray  rocks  and 
ruinous  places  of  SareptaT  Who  is  there,  that  weeps 
beside  the  hushed  stream  or  the  silent  homes  ?  The 
queen  of  the  wilderness  sits  on  the  ground,  "  there 
is  none  to  comfort  her,  nr  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  her 
mourning."  How  different  from  the  times  of  old, 
when  Jv;ob  said,  "  his  border  shall  be  unto  Sidon. 
Out  of  Aaher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall 
yield  royal  dainties.  The  blessings  of  heaven  above, 
and  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  even  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills." 

It  was  evening  when  we  entered  the  gateaof  Sidon, 
wearied  with  a  long  ride  of  twenty-tive  miles  ;  the 
weuher  was  beautiful,  but  there  was  not  a  breeze 
even  from  the  sea.  After  the  flat  and  sandy  beach 
over  which  we  had  lately  rode,  it  was  erateful  to 

KBS  through  the  rich  gardens  that  extend  naif  a  mile 
yond  the  walls  of  Sidon.  There  was  no  cara- 
vansera  in  the  town,  no  roof  of  a  friend  to  welcome 
us  }  we  had  no  letter  of  introduction,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  to  the  wealthy  or  the  powerful.  We 
took  up  our  abode  in  some  waste  apartments  belong- 
ing to  the  French  consul,  with  naked  walls  and  floor. 
The  traveller  here,  as  throughout  the  East,  must 
bring  his  own  utensils  and  bedding  with  him  ;  but 
fatigue  and  novelty  sweeten  all  things.  Yet  it  was 
Homewhat  melancholy  to  look  round,  and  see  no  prep- 
arations for  a  repast  after  a  long  and  dinnerleas  day ; 
our  mattresses  were  placed  against  the  wall ;  even 
the'  pan  of  charcoal,  that  now  would  have  been  wel- 
come, was  missing ;  for  the  night  breeze  from  the  sea 
began  to  come  chill  through  the  long  vaulted  passages 
and  broken  casements.  In  the  evening  we  paid  a 
visit  to  a  merchant's  family  of  Sidon  :  the  contrast 
was  vi/id  and  delightful ;  we  sat  on  solV  carpets  and 
cushions,  the  pipe  and  coffee  were  presented  to  us, 
and  some  light  Oriental  dishes  with  some  excellent 
wine  were  soon  served.  The  lady  of  the  house,  a 
pretty  woman  and  well  dressed,  presided  at  the  sup- 
per, and  the  conversation  was  easy  and  agreeable. 
She  assured  us  she  had  made  one  or  two  of  the  sweet 
dishes  with  her  own  hands.  The  experience  of  ihis 
evening  made  me  resolve,  wherever  1  went  in  future, 
to  seek  the  dwelling,  whether  poor  or  rich,  of  the 
native,  rather  than  the  walls  of  the  monastery  or  the 
khan.  In  Jerusalem,  I  had  good  reason  to  applaud 
this  decision,  being  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  native 
near  the  gate  of  Bethlehem :  my  apartmeiit  opened 
on  the  battlements  of  the  strong  and  ancient  wall,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  tower  of  David  :  they  serv- 
ed my  repasts  every  day  on  a  little  table  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  fresh  cream  and  honey,  bread 
and  coffee,  for  bteakfaat ;  the  wine  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Chateaubriand  calls  excellent,  at  dinner  i  and 
in  (he  evening  the  family  assembled,  and  sang  some 


native  air  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar.  From  this  calm 
and  pleasant  retreat,  that  Imd  quite  a  feeling  of  home 
t^ut  it,  I  was  seduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
superior  and  monks  of  St.  Salvador,  who  gave  me  in 
exchangeasmall  and  wretched  cell  paved  wiih  stone, 
a  chair,  and  a  table  ;  a  chill  and  damp  air,  for  the 
light  dimly  struggled  through  a  low  and  grated  win- 
dow. At  sunset  the  gate  uf  the  monastery  was 
always  shut,  and  the  captive  in  his  dungeon  did  not 
look  forth  with  more  desire  on  the  mountain  and 
stream,  than  did  the  traveller,  as  he  paced  the 
gloomy  passages  and  hails,  look  on  the  ruinous  and 
memorable  places  of  the  city,  where  it  was  so  sweet 
to  wander  in  the  freshness  of  the  evening. 

On  the  following  morning  we  walked  on  the  shore, 
a  pleasant  and  healthy  promenade  in  front  of  the 
ancient  mole,  which  was  broken  by  Facardine, 
whereby  it  destroyed  a  beautiful  basin  for  shipping. 
On  the  opposite  side,  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  prujecta 
from  the  shore  ;  the  beach  is  broad,  sandy,  and  firm, 
excellent  for  bathing ;  and  the  shipping,  the  boats, 
and  the  fishermen,  gave  an  air  of  industry  and  anima- 
tion to  the  scene.  The  air  of  Sidon,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Syrian  towns  on  the  coast,  is  very  healthy : 
its  dryness  and  purity,  and  the  refreshing  breezes 
from  the  sea,  morning  and  evening,  prevent  the  heat 
from  being  too  oppressive  and  relaxing.  The 
necessaries,  as  well  as  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
ate  very  cheap  in  Sidon  :  butcher's  meat,  of  which 
there  is  no  regular  market,  is  very  moderate ;  the 
fruits  are  various  and  excellent ;  the  wines  of 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  those  of  Samos  and  Cyprus,  are 
some  of  them  of  very  fine  quality  and  flavor,  and  sold 
at  a  low  price.  The  celebrated  Vine  d'Oro  of 
Lebanon  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  in  the  world. 
In  fine,  there  is  no  recommendation  wanting  to  make 
Sidon  or  Beirout  most  desirable  places  of  residence, 
but  society.  On  many  a  lovely  spot  along  this  coast, 
the  traveller  might  wish  to  pitch  his  tent  for  years, 
even  for  life,  could  he  but  gather  a  little  circle  of 
friends  or  companions  around  bim — could  he  but 
rally  some  of  the  associations  of  his  native  land,  see 
a  few  familiar  faces  draw  around  his  fire-side  at 
evening,  to  talk  of  the  past  and  dwell  on  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  future.  But  bis  joys  and  his  griefs 
in  S3nia  and  Palestine  must  all  be  felt  alone  ;  after 
spending  hour  afler  hour— -for  time  flies  unheeded 
amid  the  ruins  of  glorious  temples,  and  amid  the 
hills  and  vales  uf  the  prophet  and  the  palriarch-^he 
must  return  to  a  silent  and  desolate  home,  where  no 
voice  of  kindness  or  of  love  greets  him,  no  kindred 
spirit  can  enter  into  his  feeUngs  and  sympathize  in 
his  details.  Leaving  the  shore,  we  wandered  through 
the  streets,  in  which  there  is  little  appearance  of 
afHnence  or  comfort ;  the  tobacco-shops  presented  a 
neat  and  varied  appearance,  the  handsome,  and  often 
gold-flowered  glass  vases  were  filled  with  tobacco  of 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  from  the  strong  weed 
of  Bagdad,  which,  like  brandy,  intoxicates  the  stran- 
ger with  a  few  pufis,  to  the  mild  and  delicate  prod- 
uce of  Latikea,  of  which  he  may  smoke  three  pipes 
innocently  before  breakfast. 

We  entered  one  of  the  coffeehouses  that  was  fill- 
ed  with  well-dressed  Turks,    lounging  on  the  soft 
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8e*coaat  betvein  Tjn  ud  Sldon. 


bkg  about  hin 
hia  watch.  I 
beguiled  by  this  indolei 


b«nc)ieB ;  many  of  them  s&t  nl  the  open  windows 
(hat  looked  on  tha  sea,  which  fell  on  the  sandy  beach 
with  a  lulling  sound.  Seatjng  myself  at  the  window, 
a  cup  of  cofTee  and  a,  handsome  pipe  were  presented  ; 
having  no  tobacco,  my  next  neighbor,  a  good-looking 
Turk,  instantly  offered  me  his  little  bag,  to  fill  my  pipe 
with  its  contents  ;  for  every  Turk  carries  this  little 
rably  as  an  Englishman  does 
ner  is  a  great  part  of  the  day 
it  and  apathetic  people,  sip- 
ping coffee  slowly,  yet  eternally,  talking  at  intervals, 
uttering  grave  and  pidiy  sentences,  stroking  their 
beards,  taking  off  their  turbans,  and  smoothing  their 
bald  heads.  To  relieve  this  monotony,  a  slory-tellei 
oflen  breaks  in,  stands  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
r*im,  and  begins  his  tale  with  nild  gesticulation,  and 
a  rapid  flow  of  words.  The  Turk  listens  intently, 
and  then  breaks  forth  into  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
shaking  his  heavy  sides  and  wide  garments  with  infi- 
nite glee,  feeling  all  the  luxury  of  the  contrast,  like 
a  child  relieved  from  ita  task,  or  a  bird  let  out  of  ita 
cage.  In  the  evening  we  walked  through  the  gardens 
of  Sidiin  without  the  walls ;  they  were  full  of  fruit, 
and  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  this  specimen  of 
industry,  neatness,  and  comfort,  so  unlike  the  dreary 
hamlets  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  Syria 
•  Palestine.  Here  every  man  rejoiced  in  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labor,  and  sat  under  the  shadow  of  his  tr 
vine  and  flg-tree.  The  Syrians  were  comely 
iheir  persons,  and  neat  in  their  attire ;  the  graceful 
cap  and  tassel,  and  the  tunic,  set  off  their  light  and 
slender  (orms.  Many  of  the  young  women  wore 
Mveral  rows  of  gold  coins  braided  into  iheir  hair,  and 


falling  on  each  side  of  the  face  as  low  as  the  bosdin , 
and  the  hair  of  others  was  braided  behind,  ai^l^ft  ' 

)  the  back  in  long  tresses  ;    they   wore  sflHls 


"CHANGE  OF  FEELING." 


''here  are  few  persons  of  susceptibility  who  have 
observed  the  powerful  effect  which  is  sometimes 
produced  upon  the  heart,  by  a  simple  word,  a  look, 
an  attitude,  under  peculiar  relations  of  thought  or 
feeling.  There  are  moments  when  the  aoul  melted 
by  the  influence  of  some  mighty  spell  receives  im- 
pressions which  in  ita  cold  and  guarded  hour  would 
have  passed  unheeded.  Things  we  are  accustomed 
consider  as  loo  insignificant  for  notice,  become, 


scted  1 


ith   s 


pos- 


sessed of  the  most  brilliant  ! 
and  objects  over  which  our  eyes  have  glanced  a 
thousand  times  regardlessly,  will  suddenly  arrest 
them  as  if  by  the  power  of  fascination. 

Who  has  not  felt  a  soul-inspiring  strain  of  music 
walked  slowly  o'er  the  niooiilighi  waters  when  all 
was  still  as  midnight,  and  not  the  tnuTmur  of  wind 
or  wave  broke  in  upon  the  dream  of  melody  ?  yet 
that  strain  had  od  been  heard  amid  the  busy  haunts 
of  society,  without  drawing  forth  from  the  heart 
one  responsive  echo,  but  now  it  is  in  harmony  with 
all  around,  and  breathes  upon  the  spirit  with  a  bland 
I  and  almoat  resistless  enchantment.  Who  has  not 
'  gszed  upon  forms  which  seemed  the  realized  creaiina 
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of  mid-sunimer's  dream,  whicti  ahons  but  once  and 
then  Taniahed  away  for  erer  ;  eeemingl)'  as  if  it  were 
lighted  from  eoroe  jmrer  sphere,  and  breathing  the 
bloom  and  freshness  of  another  being  ?  yet  perhaps 
eyes  as  bjight,  forms  aa  lovely,  are  continually  sur- 
Tounding  us,  but  we  gaze  upon  them  coldly  for  they 
came  not  before  us  sparkling  with  faiiy  splendors. 
O !  there  is  power  beyond  expression,  in  the  last 
glance  of  those  whom  we  love,  when  the  light  is  just 
fading  from  tbeii  eyes  as  the  spirit  flutters  to  be  gone. 
There  is  an  energy  in  the-lsat  tone  of  parental  ad- 
monition, when  the  tongue  falters  and  the  lip  quivers 
in  its  mortal  agony,  which  fastens  upon  and  clings 
for  ever  to  the  memory,  and  there  is  a  sadness  in  the 
farewell  of  departing  friends  when  they  expire,  which 
seems  not  the  word  but  the  sigh  of  dejiartiag  life, 
resting  like  a  cloud  upon  us  and  casting  even  in  the 
sunshine  of  hope  and  happiness  its  solemn  glomv  upon 
onr  minds  ;  yet  faint  and  powerless  would  have  boen 
the  glance  and  the  lone,  unconnected  wiA  the  awfnl 
ideas  of  eternity. 

It  is  this  relation  wiiich  gives  efficacy  to  all  things 
and  makes  a  coiuistency  of  feeling  with  the  oob- 
nexion  of  time  and  place.  There  is  an  influenc*  in 
local  circumstances.  Never  does  the  aavage  appear 
in  his  rude  and  native  majesty,  save  when  wandering 
in  his  own  wild  woods  or  in  his  sylvan  solitude  ;  and 
never  does  the  Swiss  song  sound  with  such  an 
eloquent  sweetheas,  as  when  heard  amid  the  rocks 
and  hills  of  his  own  native  country.  There  is  an 
order  and  harmony  in  nature  which  when  properly 
attuned,  one  cord  vibrates  to  another,  until  all  nature 
joiM  in  the  glorious  melody.  Would  you  hear  the 
blithe  and  the  beautiful  song  of  the  feathered  min- 
alrela  ?  seek  it  not  amid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
but  in  the  solitude  of  some  far-off  mountain.  The 
great  may  make  artificial  hills  and  break  each 
streamlet  with  a  caacsde,  and  crown  each  summit 
with  a  ruin ;  but  does  this  compare  with  the  foam 
and  fury  or  the  cataract  in  the  quiet  glade  and  in  the 
bosom  of  tranquillity  ?  Would  you  see  Nature  in  her 
might  and  majesty,  seek  her  upon  her  native  throne, 

It  is  among  savage  hills  and  clel^  rocks  and 
gloomy  forests,  we  are  to  trace  the  maniac  path  of  the 
cataract,  and  hear  its  long  bowl  through  the  fearful 
solitude  of  profound  silence. 

It  is  as  we  stand  upon  the  projecting  cliflT,  where 
the  fury  of  the  wild  wave  dashes  high,  that  we  may 
behold  the  castellated  ruins  of  former  years,  for  these 
are  congenial  scenes,  and  it  is  by  a  view  of  ihem  that 
they  are  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

"  A  little  word  is  kiodoeu  apoken, 
A  mation  or  a  lear, 
Hu  often  healed  tin  heart  thai**  broken. 
Ami  nude  a  tritad  sincere." 


REFLECTION. 
Taa  Past— where  I«  il  )    Ii  bu  And. 


The! 


re!     !l 


Our  (Hends  depined  ?     Wilh  the  dead. 

OonelTei  f    Fant  hulening  to  (be  Iamb. 
What  are  earth'B  jnyii  ?    The  deva  of  mnm. 

Its  hnnon  I  Ocenn'a  Kreaihlng  foam. 
Wbere'aHBce  ?  [n  iriali  meekly  home. 
And  joj  (     In  heaven,  the  Chriatian'*  iMme. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Pbnn  is  best  known  to  us  perhaps,  as 
the  peaceful  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  who  earned  the 
enviable  distinction  of  having  treated  (he  Indians  as 
they  deserved  to  be  treated  and  having  received  from 
them  the  liveliest  proofe  of  afTection  and  fidelity. 
We  fotjow  in  imagination  the  triumphant  marches  of 
Napoleon,  and  we  are  surprised  at  what  he  overcame 
We  are  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  and 
amazed  at  the  strength  of  his  indomitable  will.  But 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  he  was  sciuated,  for  the 
most  part,  by  nothing  higher  than  sways  the  actions 
of  ambitious  school-boys,  our  amazement  is  turned 
into  shame,  that  man  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
creation  on  earth,  and  endowed  with  the  prerogative 
of  a  moral  nature,  should  be  a.  slave  to  himself.  It 
was  Pem's  distinction,  on  the  contrary,  to  obey  his 
iMHvl  nature,  to  give  conscience  her  rightful  suprem- 
■acyj  to  gain  the  greatest  of  all  victories,  the 
victory  over  himself.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  go 
forth  with  all  the  eathusiasm  of  a  chevalier,  when 
excited  by  a  glow  of  passion,  or  followed  by  the 
world's  applause  ;  but  it  ia  only  one  in  a  thousand, 
who  like  him,  has  successfully  battled  with  the  temp- 
tations which  "  do  BO  easily  beset  us."  Here  is  the 
evidence  of  a  true  heroism.  The  power  which  ena- 
bled him  to  do  this  was  derived  from  his  Christian 
faith;  the  efficacy  of  prayer  was  to  him,  from 
early  youth,  a  sou  1 -sustaining  reality.  He  felt 
assured  that  his  spirit  could  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Infinite  Spirit.  He  knew  that  man  could  receive 
divine  assistance,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact.  He  knew  that  Christian  laitb 
and  Christian  love  would  sustain  him  in  every  event 
of  life,  however  dark  and  unusual,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  his  memorable  treaty  with  the  Indiana.  "  See 
him,"  says  another,  "  with  weaponless  hand  sitting 
down  with  his  followers'  in  the  midst  of  savage  na- 
tions, disarming  them  by  his  justice,  snd  leaching 
him  for  the  first  time  to  view  a  stranger  without  dis- 
trust.  See  him,  wilh  his  companiima,  esiablisiiing 
his  commonwealth  on  the  sole  basis  of  religion, 
morality,  and  universal  love." 

The  hfe  of  Penn  furnishes  us  a  happy  solution  to 
the  dark  problem  of  the  object  of  our  being.  WUIe 
many  have  sacrificed  their  noblest  energies  to  a 
mistaken  theory  of  life,  he  has  taught  mankind  by  his 
precept  and  example,  that  no  part  of  nature  should  be 
despised  or  neglected.  He  waa  as  active  in  hia 
benevolence,  as ' he  was  silent  in  his  meditations; 
and  although  he  knew  by  experience,  that  "  the  life 
uf  God  in  the  soul  of  man,"  is  as  far  above  the  life  of 
the  body  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  it  waa  his 
wisdom  to  know  too,  that  the  path  to  heaven  lead* 
through  this  world  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  as 
faithful  in  the  manifold  relations  of  daily  life  as  in  hi& 
private  devotions.  He  has  taught  us  that  a  life^of  - 
patient  meditation  ia  not  incompatible  with  a  life  of 
unremitted  exertion ;  and  he  especially  calls  upon 
those  who  think  that  business  must  come  first  and 
religion  afterward,  to  renounce  their  error  and  seek 
a  closer  communion  with  the  unseen  and  eternal 
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Lske  of  Genneauct.  wilb  the  Town  of  Tiberias,  looking  lomnjil  the  Country  of  the  G«d«reiiei. 


TIBERIAS,  AND  THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

TiBERik3,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Galilee, 
as  erected  by  the  tettarch  Herod  Antipas,  who  gave 
a  this  appellaiion  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
it  was  this  Herod  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist 
( Matt.  xiv.  3-1 1 ),  and  who  sought  the  lire  of  Christ 
himself.  (Luke  xiii.  31.)  He  probably  resided  in 
Tiberias ;  which  may  be  the  reason  why  the  Savioub 
noTer  visiied  this  place.  It  was  situated  near  the  eea 
«r  Galilee,  on  a  plain  of  singular  fertility,  which  was 
greally  increased  by  assiduous  cultivation.  Josephus 
describes  this  region  as  a  perfect  paradise,  blessed 
with  a  delicious  temperature,  and  producing  the  fruits 
of  every  climate  under  heaven,  not  al  stated  periods 
merely,  but  in  endless  succession  throughout  the  year. 
The  neglect  of  agriculture  in  modern  times  has,  of 
course,  made  it  less  productive  ;  but  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  are  still 
extolled  by  travellers.  When  the  Romans  made  war 
upon  the  Jews,  Tiberius  surrendered  without  waiting 
for  a  siege;  on  this  account  the  Jews  remained 
unmolested;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
ibis  city  became  eminent  for  its  academy,  over  which 
a  succession  of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
Tiberias  was  an  episcopal  see  ;  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  the  calif 
Umar ;  and  though  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  during  the  crusades,  the  Mahometans 
regained  the  possession  of  it  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Widely  scattered  ruins  of  walls 
and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  fragments  of  columns, 
indicate  the  ancient  extent  of  Tiberias.  The  stone 
pf  fheqe  ruins  is  described  hy  the  Rev.  William 
35 


Jowett  as  being  "  very  black,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
about  them  of  the  splendor  of  antiquity — nothing  but 
an  air  of  mourning  and  desolation.  In  this  circum- 
stance they  differ  so  greatly  from  the  magnificeut 
antiquities  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  as  to  leave  the  most 
sombre  impression  on  the  fancy  :  they  are  perfectly 
funereal," 

The  modem  town  of  Tiberias,  which  is  delineated 
in  our  engraving,  is,  by  the  natives,  called  Tabaria, 
or  Tabbareeah ;  it  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  towers,  which  at  tirst  view-are  very 
imposing :  on  a  nearer  approach,  however,  their 
insignificance  is  apparent.  A  few  cannon  would  put 
them  down  in  an  instant,  though  to  an  assault  from 
the  natives  they  would  present,  probably,  a  very  long 
and  effectual  resistance.  One  fuurth  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  ii>  he 
unoccupied  by  house  or  building ;  and  many  pans  of 
the  town  are  in  a  ruined  and  fililiy  pondition.  The 
piipulation  has  been  computed  at  one  thousand  five 
hundred  or  two  thousand  persons  ;  eighty  houses  are 
occupied  by  Christians,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
Turks,  but  the  largest  portion  (amounting  to  two 
hundred)  is  tenanted  by  Jews  of  all  nations,  who 
come  here  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  lake,  there  is 
a  Greek  church,  the  architecture  of  which  exhibits 
much  of  the  character  of  those  sacred  edifices  which 
were  erected  by  the  Emperess  Helena :  it  is  said  to 
occupy  the  identical  spot  on  which  stood  the  house 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  previously  to  his  becoming 
a  disciples  of  Jrsus  Christ,  had  been  a  fisherman 
on  the  lake, 
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To  the  south  of  Tiberias  lis  the  celebratol  hut 
baths,  the  water  of  which  containa  &  strong  aolution 
of  muriate  or%oda  (common  salt),  wilh  a  considerable 
intermixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  ;  it  emits  a  powerful 
■ulphureous  smell.  A  thermometer  placed  indiSereni 
•pots  where  the  water  gushes  out,  rose  to  the'varions 
heights  of  131,  132,  138.  and  139  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit ;  in  the  bath,  where  it  cools  after  stand- 
ing some  time,  its  temperature  was  110.  An  hum- 
ble building  is  erected  over  the  bath,  containing  mean 
apartments,  on  one  aide  for  men,  on  the  other  for 
women :  it  is  much  frequented,  as  a  cure  for 
almost  every  complaint,  particularly  by  the  Jews, 
who  have  a  great  veneration  for  a  Roman  sepulchre 
excavated  in  a  cliff  near  the  spot,  which  they  imagine 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Jacob.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is  a  chain  of 
loclcs,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  of  grottoes 
thai  hsTe  resisted  the  ravages  of  time.  These  are 
nnifornily  represented  to  travellers  as  the  places 
referred  to  in  the  gospel  history,  which  were  the 
resort  of  miserable  and  fierce  demoniacs,  upon  one 
of  whom  Jesds  Cbbist  wrought  a  miraculous  and 
instantaneous  cure.  (Matt.  viil.  28;  Mark  r.  2,  3  ; 
Luke  viii,  37.) 

The  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  seen  in  the  back 
ground  of  our  engraving,  derives  its  name  from  its 
situation  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  province  of 
Galilee;  it  was  anciently  called  the  seaofChinnereth, 
or  Cbinneroth  (Numb,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Joah.  xii.  3),  from 
its  vicinity  to  a  townof  ihatname.  In  1  Mac.  xi.  67, 
it  is  called  the  water  of  Gennosar,  and  in  Luke  v.  1, 
the  lake  of  Genneaaret,  from  the  neighboring  land  of 
that  name.  Its  most  common  appellation  is  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  from  the  contiguous  town  of  Tiberia, 
which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. 

This  capacious  lake  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  from  six  to  nine  miles  in  breadth ; 
along  the  shore  its  depth  varies,  and  in  some  parts 
it  may  be  sixty  feeL  The  water  is  perfectly  fresh, 
and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  to  drink, 
and  for  every  culinary  purpose.  The  waters  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  lake  abound  with  delicious  fish. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single  boat  of  any 
description  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias  at  present, 
although  it  is  evident  from  the  gospel  history  that  it 
was  much  navigated  in  the  time  of  Jescs  Christ. 
The  fish  are  caught  partly  by  the  fishermen  going 
into  the  water  up  to  their  waists,  and  throwing  in  a 
hand-net,and  partly  with  casting-nets  from  the  beach ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  very  small  quantity  only 
is  taken,  in  comparison  of  what  might  be  obtaincil  if 
boats  were  employed.  This  accounts  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  fish  being  so  dear  at  Tiberias,  as  to  be 
sold  at  the  same  price  per  pound  as  meal.  Viewed 
from  a  height,  the  water  looks,  amid  the  surrounding 
mountains,  like  an  immense  reservoir  ;  and  from  the 
northern  part  being  covered  with  volcanic  remains, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  lake  waa  at  one 
period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  has  been  compared 
by  travellers  to  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland  ;  and,  like 


e  lake  of  Windermere  in  Westmorelanil,  it  ; 
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greatly  agitated  by  winds.  A  strong  current  marks 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  through  this  lake  ;  and 
when  this  is  opposed  by  contrary  winds,  which  blow 
here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  from  the  soutbeiisl, 
sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the  mountains,  a  boister- 
ous sea  is  instantly  raised,  which  the  small  vessels 
of  the  country  (such  as  wore  anciently  in  use)  were 
ill  qualified  to  resist.  Such  a  tempest  is  described 
in  Matt.  viii.  24-'36,  which  was  miraculoualy  calmed 
by  Jesus  Chbist  with  a  word.  The  broad  and  ex- 
tended surface  of  this  lake,  "  covering  the  bottom  of 
profound  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
Tiinences,  when  added  to  the  impression  under 
which  every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches,  gives  to 
it  a  character  of  unparajleled  dignity." 


Beoinniko  of  tbe  tear  in  various  nations. — 
The  Chaldeans'  and  Egyptians'  years  were  dated  from 
the  autumnal  equinox.  The  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
Jews  began  in  the  spring;  but  in  civil  affairs  they 
retain  the  epoch  of  the  Egyptiam  year.  The  ancient 
Chinese  reckoned  from  the  new  moon  nearest  the 
liddle  of  Aquarius.  The  year  of  Romulus  com- 
menced in  March,  and  that  of  Numa  in  January, 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  date  their  year  from  the  16ih  of 
July.  Dromschid,  or  Gemschid,  king  of  Persia,  ob- 
served, on  the  day  of  his  public  entry  into  Persepo- 
lie,  that  the  sun  entered  into  Aries ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  fortunate  event  he  ordained  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  be  removed  from  the  autum- 
nal to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Brachmaii  heu'" 
their  year  with  the  new  moon  in  April,  the  Mexicans 
begin  it  in  February,  when  the  leaves  begin  ti>  grow 
green.  Their  year  consists  of  eighteen  months, 
having  twenty  days  each,  the  last  five  days  are  spvnt 
in  mirth,  and  no  business  is  suffered  to  be  done,  nor 
even  any  service  at  the  temples.  The  Abyssiiiians 
have  five  idle  days  at  the  end  of  their  year,  which 
commences  on  the  26ih  of  August.  The  American 
Indians  reckon  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Mahometans  begin 
their  year  the  minute  in  vthich  the  aun  enters  .Aries. 
The  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  the  Pisans  in  Iisly, 
began  tbe  year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Tbe  French 
year,  during  the  reign  of  the  Merovingian  race,  be- 
gan on  the  day  on  which  the  troops  were  reviewed, 
which  was  the  firstof  March.  Under  the  Carlovingiaui 
it  began  on  Christmas-day,  and  under  the  Capeiians 
on  Easter-day.  The  ecclesiaatical  begins  on  tbe  (list 
Sunday  in  Advent.  Charles  IX.  appointed,  in  15G4, 
that  for  the  future  the  civil  year  should  commence  on 
the  first  of  January.  The  Julian  calendar,  which  was 
so  called  from  Julius  Ccesar,  and  ie  the  old  account 
of  the  year,  waa  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1583, 
which  plan  was  suggested  by  Lewis  Lilio,  a  Caln- 
brian  astronomer.  The  Dutch  and  the  Proteaiants  in 
Germany  introduced  the  new  style  in  1700.  The 
ancient  clergy  reckoned  from  the  25ih  of  March; 
and  the  method  was  observed  in  Britain  until  the 
introduction  of  the  new  style  A. D. 1752;  aller  which 
'd  on  tbe  first  of  January. 
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THE  SIMOOM. 

Or  ihe  eztr&ordinary  visitations  to  which  the  dei- 
«rts  are  subject,  the  hot  wind,  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  simaom,  and  by  the  Turks  samitl,  both  of  which 
words  mean  the  poisan-wind,  seems  the  most  remark- 
able and  injurious.  The  accounts  which  are  given 
by  ditTere  nt  persons  vary  so  greatly,  that  it  is  difficult 
lo  deduce  from  them  a  connected  statement  of  facts  ; 
and  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  discredit  the 
stronger  effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  this 
phenomenun^-  The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be,  that,  in 
this,  as  in  a  thousand  other  matters,  people  infer 
analogies  between  what  they  do  see  and  what  they 
do  not  see  ;  and  in  this  they  may  be,  and  often  are, 
wrong,  from  not  knowing,  or  not  taking  into  account, 
the  circumstances  by  which  differences  and  modifi- 
cationa  may  be  and  are  produced.  Travellers,  whose 
loutes  almost  always  lie  along  the  borders  of  the 
p'eal  desert,  and  who  never  visit  tho.se  vast  interior 
solitudes  of  sand  which  only  the  natives  dare  to  tra- 
verse, witness  only  these  phenomena  in  the  most 
mild  and  mitigated  forms,  and  thoughtlessly  infer  that 
they  must  be  equally  mild  In  the  very  hean  of  the 
desert,  although  they  know  that  the  causes  which 
produce  them  must  there  be  operating  with  more  in- 
tense effect.  What  we  ourselves  deduce  from  ihe 
balance  of  testimonies  is,  that  these  phenomena  are 
exhibited  with  diminished  force  the  greater  our  din- 
tance  from  the  heart  of  the  desert  is  increased;  and 
that  the  travellers  who  describe  those  mitigated 
phenomena  which  alone  they  noticed  in  their  border 
foates,  hnvs  no  right  to  deny  the  concurrent  lesii- 


mony  of  history  and  of  the  aaiives,  which  ascribe  to 
them  stronger  developments  and  mora  ruinous  effects 

in  the  interior  of  the  desert. 

The  simoom  blows  generally  from  the  direction  of 
the  nearest  sandy  deserts;  in  Syria  from  those  of 
Arabia,  and  in  Egypt  from  those  of  Africa.  Dr. 
Russell  informs  us  that  "  the  true  aimoom"  (by  which 
expression  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  for 
such  a  distinction  as  we  have  now  m:ide)  ''never 
reaches  so  far  north  as  Aleppo,  nor  is  common  in  the 
desert  between  that  city  and  Basrah."  He  whs, 
however,  careful  to  collect  the  reports  of  the  Arabs, 
which  he  thus  stales  :  "  They  assert  that  its  progres- 
sion is  in  separate  or  distinct  currents,  so  that  the 
caravan,  which  in  its  march  in  the  desert  sometimes 
spreads  to  a  great  breadth,  suffers  only  partially  i 
ceriain*place8  of  the  line,  while  the  " 
parts  remain  untouched.  That  sometimes  those  only 
who  happen  to  be  mounted  on  camels  are  affected, 
though  more  commonly  such  as  are  on  foot ;  but  that 
both  never  suffer  alike.  That  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
till  the  blast  passes  over  is  the  best  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger,  but  that  the  attack  is  sometimes  bo 
sudden  as  to  leave  no  timu  for  precaution.  Its  effects 
sometimes  prove  instantly  I'atal,  the  curpse  being 
livid,  or  black,  like  that  of  a  person  blasted  by  light- 
ning; at  other  times  it  produces  putrid  fevers,  which 
prove  mortal  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  that  very  few  of 
those  who  have  been  struck  recover."  This  is  not 
all  they  tell.  The  attention  of  Thevenot  was  strong- 
ly drawn  to  the  subject,  and  he  made  particular  m- 
quiries  concerning  it,  at  the  towns  on  the  borders  of 
the   desert,  of  different   persons   in  different  placet. 
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He  says  ihot  ihey  all  agreed  in  their  testimony, 
vhich  ia  t]ie  aaine  in  substance  aa  that  which  has 
just  been  adduced,  with  the  additions,  which,  we 
know,  form  part  of  the  current  acconni  among  the 
natives.  "  No  sooner  does  a  man  die  by  this  wind 
than  lie  becomes  black  as  a  coal,  and  if  one  take 
him  by  the  le^,  arm,  or  any  other  place,  bis  fieah 
comes  off  from  the  bane,  and  is  plucked  off  by  the 
hand  tliat  would  lift  him  up.  They  say  ibat  in  this 
wind  there  are  streaks  of  (ae  aa  small  as  a  hair, 
which  have  been  seen  by  some,  and  that  those  who 
breathe  in  those  rays  of  fire  die  of  them,  the  rest  re- 
ceiving no  damage."  We  willingly  confess  that  there 
are  some  points  in  these  statements  which  savor  of 
eiaggerationa ;  but  we  consider  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  these  repotts  at  their  lowest  value,  they 
evince  at  least  that  ihe  simoom  is  sometimes  produc- 
tive of  imnted lately  fatal  effects  to  the  interior  of\he 
deserts.  Most  of  (he  described  phenomena  suggest 
a  highly  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
symptoms  of  immediate  putrefaction  are  each  as 
occur  ill  cases  of  death  by  lightning. 

'I'he  mitigated  effects  of  this  wind,  as  experienced 
and  reported  by  European  travellers,  may  thus  be  de- 
•cribed. 

'i'he  Arabs,  and  cithers  accustomed  to  the  deserts, 
are  aware  of  the  aigns  which  portend  a  coming 
simoom,  and  if  they  make  the  discovery  before  a 
(lay's  journey  is  commenced,  can  not  be  induced  to 
depart  from  Uieir  station  until  it  has  overpast.  Even 
the  cattle  are  awaie  of  the  approaching  evil,  and 
nVMifest  their  uneasiness  by  plaintive  cries,  and  other 
tokens  of  distress.  All  animated  nature  seems  to  take 
alarm,  and  to  throw  itself  upon  the  defensive.  The 
horizon  gradually  assumes  a  dull  purplish  or  violet 
hue,  while  the  sun  becomes  shorn  of  his  beams,  and 
looks  red  and  heavy,  aa  through  a  London  fog.  Then 
comes  on  the  hot  wind,  laden  with  a  subtile  and 
burning  dust,  or  rather  tine  sand,  which  penetrates 
to  all  things  ;  the  almoaphere  becomes  exceedingly 
hot,  and  the  air,  less  even  from  its  heat  than  from  its 
noxious  qualities  and  the  particles  with  which  it  is 
laden,  is  breathed  with  difficulty  ;  and  even  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tent,  and  with  every  possible  precaution 
and  safeguard,  the  effect  is  most  distressing.  It  lires, 
burns,  dries  up  the  lungs,  the  mouth  is  parched,  the 
skin  dry,  and  a  feeling  of  universal  debility  prevails, 
while  the  pulse  rises  as  in  a  fever,  Life  sgema  at- 
tacked in  its  most  delicate  organs;  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  think  that  any  prolonged  subjection  lo  even 
this  greatly  mitigated  form  of  the  evil  would  be  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences  ;  and  still  more  if 
no  measures  of  protection  against  it  were  sought. 
Mr.  Madden,  who  was  exposed  to  a  somewhat  slight 
simoom  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  and  remained  in  his 
tent  while  it  lasted  (above  seven  hours)  describes  the 
sensation  aa  inexpressibly  distressing ;  but  he  does 
not  think  it  was  the  degree  of  heat  that  occasioned 
it,  for  in  Upper  Egypt  he  had  suffered  an  equally  high 
temperature  without  any  such  prostration  of  sirength 
and  spirits.  But  he  believes  the  hot  wind  of  Oie 
desert  to  be  connected  with  an  electrical  state  of  the 
BtmOMpbere,  which  has  a  depressing  influence  or 


nervous  system.     And  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 

>  opinion  of  a  medical  man. 

In  Egypt,  where,  as  in  Palestine,  ihia  wind  is 
much  less  alarming  than  even  in  the  border  deserts, 
it  exchanges  its  name  of  simoom  for  that  of  kiimsetn 
(fifly),  because  it  is  felt  the  most  frequently  during 
fifty  days  about  the  vernal  equinox. 

It  is  not  so  mnch  alleged,  generally,  that  the  naked 
operation  of  the  simoom  is  so  destructive,  even  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  deserts,  as  the  immense 
drif^  and  whirlwinds  of  sand  which  it  raises.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  some  tnSicationi  of  this, — 
that  it  fills  the  air  with  fine  sand^ven  in  the  border 
deserts ;  and  how  much  more,  then,  in  those  vast  in- 
terior expanses,  where,  even  in  a  stale  of  rest,  ihe 
immense  hills  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  winds,  and 
left  to  be  swept  away  and  removed  by  some  future 
storms,  bear  evidence  to  the  operations  of  the  wind 
upon  these  sandy  .aurfaees.  Immense  clouds  of  sand 
are,  under  the  opention  of  the  wind,  raised  high  in  air, 
and  in  their  ultimate  fall  overwhelm  whatever  lies 
below.  Often  the  whirling  eddies  of  the  wind  con- 
deuse  the  drifUng  sands  into  more  compact  masses, 
ing  them  to  spindle  up  into  tall  and  rounded 
mnn,  which,  still  acted  upon  by  the  power  which 
reared  and  sustains  them,  keep  moving  over  the  plain 
till  they^  fall  in  a  hill  or  wide-spread  sheet  of  sand. 
Thus  the  surface  of  the  desert  is,  to  a  considerHble 
depth,  in  frequent  motion ;  and  thus,  we  are  (old, 
caravans  and  entire  armies  have  been  slain  and  buried 
by  the  concurrent  effects  of  the  hot  wind,  and  of  the 
immense  masses  of  sand  which  it  drills  so  furiously 
along.  To  such  a  cause  history  attributes  the  ions 
of  the  army  which  the  mad  Persian  conqueror,  Cam- 
byses,  sent  across  the  desert  against  the  in)ialiiiunts 
of  the  oasis  of  Ammon.  Happily  these  sand-stiiriiis, 
in  their  mure  terrible  forms,  are  far  from  common  ; 
else  no  one  could  adventure  to  pass  the  desert.  'I'bey 
are  also  less  frequent,  and  less  formidable  in  tho 
deserts  of  southwestern  Asia  than  in  those  of  Africa, 
westward  from  Egypt,  where  the  tracts  of  sand  are 
more  extensive,  and  seem  to  be  more  easily  set  in 

As  the  simoom  usually  moves  at  a  certain  Tieight 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  common  resource  against  its 
effects  is,  as  already  intimated,  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground 
till  (hey  pass  over.  Mao  was  probably  taught  (hta 
resource  by  observing  that,  at  such  times,  cami^ls  and 
other  animals  bend  their  heads  to  the  ground  and  bury 
their  nostrils  in  the  sand.  Shelter  from  the  sand- 
slortn  is  sought  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The 
traveller  generally  lies  down  on  the  lee  side  of  hla 
camel;  but,  as  the  sands  are  soon  drifted  around 
him  to  the  level  of  his  body,  both  the  beast  and  i(s 
owner  are  obliged  frequently  to  rise  and  change  their 
position,  to  avoid  being  entirely  covered.  If  the  storm 
is  of  long  duration,  as  it  often  is,  this  constant  ex- 
ertion, with  the  effects  of  the  hot  wind,  and  the  dread 
and  danger  of  the  sandy  inundation,  produces  euch 
weariness,  sleepiness,  or  despair,  that  both  men  and 
animals  remain  on  the  ground,  and  a  very  short  time 
suffices  to  bury  them  under  the  sands.  It  is  ihu* 
chiefly  that  the  simoom  becomes  extremely   des- 
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■tructive  to  the  life  of  man  tnd  beaat.  It  is  easy, 
our  uwn  cool  and  quiet  country,  to  sit  down  and  duubt 
about  these  things  ;  but  the  trhiiened  bones  which 
•irew  the  deaeri  bear  witness  to  their  truth.  And  any 
one  who,  at  even  a  safe  season  of  the  year,  has  pas* 
sed  oter  such  wastes,  and  during  the  halt  of  his 
caravan  has  lain  dowD  for  rest  upon  the  sand,  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  cloak,  muat,  like  the  writer  ofthis,  have 
felt  a  very  aerious  conviction  of  the  probability  of 
Buch  events.  The  only  marked  objects  in  the  sandy 
desulution  are  the  huge  hillocka  of  drifted  aand  ;  and 
he  knows,  that  auch  winds  as  formed  them  will  dis- 
perse them  all  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  land;  and 
he  knows  not  but  ihat,  al\er  the  next  storm,  a  mound 
of  sand  may  cover  the  place  whereon  he  lies. 

These  showers  and  whirlwinds  of  sand,  or  of  sand 
and  dust,  or  of  dust  only,  according  to  the  nature 
the  country,  were  certainly  known  to  the  Hebre' 
Their  then  recent  experience  in  the  desert,  taught 
them  to  know  the  full  intensity  of  those  visitations 
with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would  scourge 
their  disobedience:  "Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
bead  shall  be  brass ;  and  the  earth  which  is  ondei 
thee  shall  be  iron.  Jehovah  will  give  instead  of  rair 
to  thy  land  dust ;  and^m  tlu  heavens  shall  dust  de- 
tcemd  ttpiM  thee  ttntil  ikon  be  destroyed." 

The  threat  ofdust  to  the  land  instead  of  rain,  brings 
!0  mind  the  tendency  of  the  drilled  sands  to  encroach 
upon  the  cultivable  lands  of  the  borders.  The  ten- 
dency of  aerual  cultivation  is  to  repel  such  encroach- 
ments ;  but,  where  cultivation  is  discontinued,  a  very 
•erious  loss  of  cultivable  soil  is  in  (he  course  of  time 
incurred.  Ample  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  on  thi 
south  and  the  southeast  borders  of, the  Holy  Land, 
showini;  the  actual  fulfihnent  of  the  denunciation  we 
have  adduced.  Here  again  the  desert  is  comparable 
M  the  sea  ;  for,  as  the  sea  encroaches  on  the  land, 
so  do  (he  sands  encroach  upon  ihs  cultivable  soil. 

Thia  text  might  also  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
sutement  that  ascribes  largely  destructive  powers  to 
these  visitations.  They  have  not  be«n  unknown  even 
in  ihe  northernmost  parts  of  Syria.  Witness  William 
of  Tyre's  account  of  the  whirlwind  of  aand  to  which 
lie  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Moslems  over  the  prince 
nf  Antioch.  in  the  territory  of  that  name.  And  we 
might,  therefore,  expect  them  to  be  still  more  common 
ill  Paleslins,  as  they  are  in  Egypt  and  in  other 
countries  bordering  on  extensive  plaias.  Moses 
describes  the  desert  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered 
lor  forty  years  as  "  a  desert  land,  the  waste  howling 
wilderness  ;''andaa"  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness, 
where  were  fiiiry  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought, 
where  there  was  no  water ;"  and  of  which  Jeremiah 
more  amply  speaks  as  of  *'  a  land  of  deserts  and  of 
pits,  a  land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a 
land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and  where  no  man 
dwelt."  And  that  among  the  characteristics  indicated 
in  ihesa  terms,  those  which  we  have  described  may, 
to  some  extent,  be  comprehended  is  shown  by  the 
account  which  William  of  Tyre  gives  of  the  march 
of  Syracon,  genera]  of  the  armv  of  Noureddin  Emir 
of  Damascus,  and  nncle  of  the  famous  Saladiu,  into 
this  vary  desert,  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  which 


the  Israelites  wandered  so  long.  During  the  march 
the  troops  were  encountered  by  a  whirlwind  of  such 
force,  that  it  raised  into  the  air  vast  clouds  of  sand, 
which  obscured  the  sun  and  occrtioned  a  thick  dark-  -. 
neas.  So  densely  filled  was  ihe  air  by  the  sandy 
particles,  that  no  one  dared  to  open  his  mouth  or  eyes, 
to  apeak  to  another  or  to  look  around  him.  The 
horsemen  deemed  it  prudent  to  dismount ;  and  many 
prostrated  themselves  and  dived  their  hands  deep  into 
the  sand,  to  obtain  such  fast  hold  as  might  prevent 
the  wind  from  whirling  them  up,  and  breaking  their 
neck  or  legs  in  casting  them  again  to  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  men  did  lose  their  lives  ;  many  camels 
also  were  lost,  and  most  of  the  provisions  ;  and  the 
army  was,  for  the  time,  quice  dispersed  by  the  storm. 
"  For  in  this  desert,"  says  the  historian,  using  the 
standard  comparison,  "waves  of  sand  are  raised  and 
tossed  about,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  troubled 
by  tempestuous  winds  ;  so  that  to  navigate  a  stormy 
sea  is,  at  times,  not  more  dangerous  than  to  pass 
such  deserts." 


THE   MIRAGE. 


Anotheb  phenomenon  of  the  desert  is  the  mtrag^ 
This  is  an  illusion,  producing  the  most  cruel  disap 
pointment  to  those  who  traverse  the  dry  and  sandy 
plains,  as  it  assumes  precisely  the  appearances  most 
calculated  to  delight  the  traveller  and  Co  seduce  him 
from  his  way.  Sometimes  he  sees  before  him  a  fine 
lake  ;  but  if,  in  the  eagerness  of  thirst  and  heat,  he 
hastens  toward  it,  the  margin  seems  to  retire,  so  that 
the  surface  of  water  as  he  advances  becomes  nar- 
rower, and  at  last  disappears  altogether ;  but  the 
whole  appearance  may  be  again  exhibited  before  him 
at  the  same  distance  as  that  at  which  it  was  first 
observed.  All  this  time  the  impatient  traveller 
will  seem  to  those  who  have  remained  behind,  to 
have  reached  the  margin,  to  have  entered  the  lake, 

to  have  forded  it  to  the  other  side.  Or  again, 
there  may  seem  to  be  the  fair  similitude  of  a  green 
oasis,  with  its  tufled  palms,  traversed  by  a  broad 

'.  In  such  cases  the  illusion  of  water  is  complete : 
for  not  only  are  the  bushes  or  other  objects  which 
mny  be  on  the  margin  reflected  in  it,  but  it  has  some- 
thing like  the  ripple  of  water  ;  and,  in  such  instances 
the  first,  is  streaked  by  those  numerous  shininK 
patches  observable  on  the  surface  of  lakes  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  best  prepared  travellers 
are  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  this  illusion,  or  to 
believe  that  which  they  see  to  be  unreal.  The  cruel 
mockery  of  such  an  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  these 
arid  steppes,  may  in  some  degree  be  conceived,  but 
not  properly  appreciated  without  actual  experience. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  common  even  on  the 
skirts  of  the  desert,  and  must  have  been  tolerably 
well  known  to  the  Hebrews.  They  called  it  by 
the  name  strab  (the  desert  water),  which  it  still 
b«ars  amongthe  Arabs,  who,  as  well  as  the  Persians, 
often  use  it,  by  a  fine  metaphor,  to  express  disap 
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pointed  hop6.  To  this  one  prophet  seems  to  allude 
when  he  asks,  "  Wilt  thou  be  altogeiher  unto  me  as 
unreal  waters  ?"  And  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  Isaialh  draws  his  beautiful  metaphors 
frum  the  apparent  efTects  thus  exhibited  in  the  desert, 
when  he  fureiells  the  glories  of  the  Messiah's  reign 
in  glowing  language  which  a  poet  of  our  own  ' 
not  unworthily  imitated: — 

"  Thn  8w«in,  in  bnrrEii  df»rts,  with  surprise 
Eers  lilies  kprins,  and  suddtn  nrdure  ciH ; 

Npw  Ifllls  of  waier  murmu^ng  In  his  ear. 
On  iil'ted  rockc,  ih»  [Iragoni'  laLe  BbMe*, 


Wide  sandy  t»llf  js,  Ute  p«rf 
The  Bpirf  br,  and  ahapely  bo: 
To  leafless  shuib*  Ihe  flower 
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To  the  acquisition  of  extensive  knowledge,  in- 
cessant application  and  industry  are  necessary. 
N'llhiiig  great  or  good  has  been  achieved  without 
them.  Be  willingthentolabor  ;  be  not  satisfied  with 
superRcial  attainments,  and  accustom  yourself  ic 
habits  of  accurate  and  thorough  investigation.  Ex- 
plore the  foundations  and  first  principles  of  every 
science.  It  is  observed  by  Locke,  that  "  there  are 
fujidamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom — the  basis 
upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest — and  in  which 
they  have  iheit  consistency ;  there  are  teeming  truths, 
rich  in  th«  stores  with  which  they  furnish  the  mind, 
and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful 
and  iiitereaiing  in  tliemselves,  but  give  light  and 
dence  to  other  things,  that  without  them  could 
be  seen  or  known."  These  are  the  truths  with  which 
we  should  endeavor  to  enrich  our  minds.  Be  select 
in  your  reading — become  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  master  spirits  of  the  world,  who  will  en- 
rich your  mind  with  profound,  enlarged  and  exalted 
views  J  and  who,  while  ihey  form  you  to  habits  of 
just  and  noble  thinking,  wilt  also  teach  you  to  cherish 
pure  and  generous  feelings.  Ifyou  would  make  these 
thorough  acquisitions,  you  must  guard  against  immod- 
erate indulgence  of  your  passions,  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  evil  companions.  A  life  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure  is  death  to  superior  excellence.  A  body 
invigorated  by  habits  of  temperauce  and  self-denial, 
and  a  mind  undisturbed  hy  unholy  passions,  serene 
and  cheerful  in  conscious  rectitude,  are  moat  power- 
ful auxiliaries  in  the  porsuit  of  science. 

It  will  be  equally  important  in  you  to  guard  against 
self-sufficiency  and  vanity.  This  temper  is  an 
effectual  barrier  to  high  intellectual  improvements. 
Frequently  reflect  upon  the  small  extent  and  imper- 
fection of  your  attainments  on  the  vast  regions  of 
science  that  are  yet  unexplored  by  you  ;  on  the  ten 
thousand  books  that  you  have  never  read  or  seen,  or 
of  which  perhaps  have  not  even  heard.  Remember 
too  the  lofty  attainments  that  have  been  made  by  some 

frofound  scholars  both  of  ancient  and  modem  days. — 
would  recommend  you  to  read  in  early  life,  a  few 
well-selected  biographies  of  men  who  were  dislin- 
guishetl  for  their  general  knowledge.    Read  (he  lives 


of  Demosthenes,  of  Newton,  of  Locke,  of  Hale,  of 
Haller,  of  Doddridge,  of  Johnson,  arid  of  other  accony 
plished  and  illustrious  scholars.  Observe  the  ardent 
attachment  and  inteiise  industry  with  which  they 
cultivate  science,  and  the  astonishing  acquirements 
which  they  made — ibeir  high  valuntiurt  of  time  end 
careful  improvement  of  it;  compare  your  habits  anil 
attainments  with  theirs — not  to  re|>o3e  in  singgisb 
despondency,  but  to  rouse  yourself  from  apatby  and 
sloth,  to  a  noble  emulaiion  of  rising  10  an  equality 
with  them.  It  was  by  no  secret  magic  that  these 
mighty  scholars  attained  to  diaiinclion  and  fame;  it 
waa  by  patient,  persevering,  untiring  industry.  If 
the  eloquence  of  Dnmoslhenes  shook  with  its  ihunilo 
the  throne  of  Philip,  and  ruled  the  fierce  democracy 
of  Athens  ;  and  if  the  vehement  denunciations  and 
powerful  appeals  of  Cicero  drove  Catiline  from  ih« 
senate-bouse,  and  made  Cesar  tremble,  it  was  by 
the  private  studies  and  profound  meditations  of  the 
closet — their  minds  having  been  invigorated,  and  ex- 
panded, and  enriched,  and  ennobled  with  diversified 
knowledge,  lofty  sentiment  and  generous  feeling.  If 
Newton,  with  a  flight  more  adventurous  than  the 
eagle's,  soared  lo  the  very  boundary  of  creation  ;  if 
explained  the  laws  that  govern  the  univerae,  and 
in  a  tlood  of  light  upon  the  world — it  was  ardent 
attachment  to  science — it  was  intense,  patient,  un 
tiring  industry  that  gave  to  the  pinions  of  his  mind 
that  vigor  which  elevated  and  sustained  him  at  so 
lofty  a  height.  If  Locke  and  Keid  have  dispelled  the 
darkness  lli&t  had  for  ages  settled  on  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  have  freed  the  sciencea  of  the  mind  from 
the  intricacies  of  the  schools,  it  was  not  merely  by 
the  force  of  their  pwn  genius,  but  by  deep,  patient,  and 
often-repealed  meditation  and  study.  If  Burke 
charmed  listening  senates  by  the  masculine  strength 
and  brilliancy  of  his  thoughts — if  Mansfield  and  our 
Hamilton  illuminated  the  bar  hy  the  splendor  of  their 
learning  and  eloquence — if  Hall  and  Chalmers  pro-  < 
claimed  from  the  pulpit  immortal  truths  in  their  lof- 
tiest strains — ii  was  not  only  because  they  ranked 
among  the  first  scholars,  but  also  among  the  most 
laborious  men  of  the  age.  Contemplate  the  character 
of  these  illustrious  men  ;  imitate  their  industry,  their 
eager  lov  of  learning,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
pursued  it,  and  you  may  equal  them. 

□ST  OP  THB  British  Wj*iia. — It  has  been  com- 
puted, says  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle, from  authentic 
sources,  that  the  wars  of  England,  from  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
her  no  less  than  4,000,000  lives,  and  j;i,500,- 
000,000  in  treasure.  What  fields  of  carnage,  what 
profusion  of  cruelty,  misery,  and  anguish,  attended 
this  immense  expenditure. — 340,000  men,  and 
£1514)00,000  was  expended  in  tyranniiing  over  the 
North  American  colonies;  was  not  h1!  ihis  expended 
sustaining  an  unjust  oppression  of  a  free  people  ? 
From  the  war  of  ^e  French  revolution  to  ibe  battle 
of  Waterloo,  2,100,000  lives,  and  1,058,000,000 
pounds  sterling  were  sacrificed  by  the  British  nation 
in  keeping  up  the  "  glorious  pageantry"  of  the  con- 
linentd  war,  and  the  military  power  and  prowess  in 
which  England  so  much  prides  herself. 
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II  or  a  Sugar. ReEiaprf. 


A  DAY  AT  A  SUGAR-REFINERY. 

SvoAR  Rkfiseries  have  certain  paculiarities  in 
their  extern&l  appearance,  whereby  (hey  are  dislin- 
j^uishable  ham  nioal  nlher  factories  seen  in  a  city; 
they  ar«  very  lofty,  consist  of  an  unusual  number  of 
floors  or  aturies,  and  are  generally  lighted  by  ^ery 
■mall  windows.  In  a  large  sugar-refinery  in  this 
city,  which  we  recently  visited,  these  peculiarities 
are  very  observable.  In  making  the  circuit  of  the 
biiiliiinRS,  we  counted  over  one  hundred  windows, 
most  of  them  sm^il],  and  xoine  at  such  a  height  as  to 
have  seven  flciors  between  them  and  the  ground.  The 
interior,  loo,  has  something  peculiar  in  its  appearance, 
arising  from  the  shallowness  of  the  rooms  compared 
with  their  great  extent ;  these  rooms  ate  very  numer- 
ous, neaKy  square,  and  no  higher  than  is  absolutely 
n>^cessary,  since  the  chief  desideratum  in  a  sugar-re- 
finery is  a  large  extent  of  (loaring.  The  greater  part  of 
thisbuildingisforinedof  brick,  stone,  andiron;  a  very 
nfcexsarv  precaution  against  fire,  on  account  of  the 
inllammable  nature  of  the  substance  prepared  therein. 

Must  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  tutnp  or 
leaf  nugii  is  prepared  from  common  brown  sugar  by 
a  relininir  process,  and  that  this  process  is  conducted 
in  the  buildings  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  des- 
cribing the  mode  of  operat'on,  we  shall  not  find  it 
necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  sugar  in  its  previous 
■tate ;  bnt  still  a  few  remarks  thereon  will  aid  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  by  showing  the  successive  conditions 
or  forms  in  which  the  sugar  is  presented. 

A  field  of  sugar  canes  when  standing,  in  the  month 


yellot 


s  depending;  from 
arrow,  like  a  silver 
eight,  and  from  the 
'  ■  e  festhers, 


of  November,  when  it  is  in  arrow  or  full  blussom,  is 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  productiona  that  the  pen  or 
pencil  can  describe.  It  commonly  rises  from  three  ta 
eight  feet  in  height,  a  difference  of  growth  that  very 
strongly  marks  the  difTerence  of  soil  or  culture.  It 
is,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  and  golden  hue  ;  and  where 
exposed  to  the  sun  is  often  beautifully  streaked  with 
red.  The  top  is  of  a  bright  green  color;  but  the 
more  dry  it  becomes,  from  either  an  excess  of  ripe- 
continuance  of  drought,  it  a 
ith  long  and  narrow  leai 
the  centre  of  which  shoots  up  an 
wuid,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  1 
summit  of  which  grows  out  a  plur 
which  are  delicately  fringed  with  lilac  dye;  and  in- 
deed is,  in  its  appearance,  not  much  unlike  the  tuli 
that  adorns  this  particular  and  elegant  tree.  Such 
is  the  external  appearance  of  the  plant  yielding  the 
sugar  Juice.  The  Juice  is  expressed  from  the  cane, 
then  formed  into  a  kind  of  sirup,  from  which  impur* 
iiiea  have  been  removed  ;  and  lastly  a  brown  granu- 
lated substance,  from  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  molasses,  oruncrystaHized  sugar,  has  been  removed. 
I'he  large  sugar  hogsheads  which  we  notice  kt 
the  shops  of  the  retail  grocer,  contain  moist  sugar 
somewhat  resembling  in  quality  that  which  is  import- 
ed by  the  refiner,  but  with  a  finer  and  softer  grain. 
This  sugar,  as  every  housewife  knows,  has  various 
shades  of  brown  color,  according  to  the  quality  ;  and 
the  principle  cause  of  this  color  is,  that  a  quantity  of 
black  molasses  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
cane  juice,  is  still  mixed  tip  with  the  crystallizable 
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parts  of  the  sugar — not  having  been  wholly  removed 
by  the  processes  to  which  ths  cane  juice  is  subjected 
berore  importation.  The  particles  of  sugar  in  ilieir 
pure  state  are  white  i  and  to  present  ihem  in  this 
white  crystalline  form  is  the  object  of  the  sugar-re- 
finer, who  adopts  means  for  expelling  the  inolasses. 
and  aiso  certain  impurities  which  are  incorporated 
with  the  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  as  imported  in 
the  hogsheads. 

Il  aeems  probable  that  the  art  of  refining  sugar 
was  first  inirnduced  into  Europe  by  the  Venitians, 
and  was  practised  in  Venice  some  time  before  it  was 
sdupied  in  any  other  European  country.  The  foul 
and  black  sugar  brought  from  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  material  upon  which 
the  art  of  relinery  was  employed.  The  Venitians, 
in  their  first  attempts,  convened  the  dark  moist  sugar 
in^l  sugar-candy  ;  but  they  aoon  Bought  to  c^tain  re- 
fined or  crystallized  sugar  by  a  quicker  and  more 
profitable  process  i  which  they  at  length  clff  cted  by 
the  use  of  conical  moulds,  such  as  have  ever  since 
been  used.  From  Venice  the  art  passed  into  various 
European  countries;  and  since  the  West  India  islands 
and  poTti'ins  of  our  own  country  have  been  fertile  in 
the  production  of  sngar,  refineries  have  increased  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  nearly  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  hogshead  of  sugar  im- 
ported from  abroad,  is  broi^ht  to  a  refinery,  and  let 
lis  follow  it  through  the  routine  of  processes  till  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  conical  lump  of  white  sugar. 
This  will  enable  ua  to  describe  the  uses  of  the  various 
rooms  forming  a  large  sugar  refinery. 

In  the  refinery  which  we  lately  visited,  the  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,having  been  brought  on  carts  from  the 
docks  lo  the  front  of  the  building,  were  hauled  up  by 
a  crane,  and  drawn  in  at  an  open  door  to  a  large 
aquare  room.  This  was  the  first  part  of  the  refinery 
which  we  visited,  and  a  busy  scene  it  presented. 
Here  was  a  hogshead  of  sugar  suspended  from  the 
crane  ;  there,  was  another  hogshead  deposited  on  a 
tow  iron  carriage  or  truck,  and  being  further  inward; 
near  it  was  a  third  being  weighed — a  proceaa  requir- 
ing tackle  of  no  slight  kind,  since  the  hogsheads 
sometimes  weigh  eighteen  cwt.  each  ;  further  on  was 
a  man  knocking  out  the  head  of  a  hogshead,  and  a 
party  emptying  the  contents  on  a  boarded  floor ;  while 
other  hogaheads,  some  empty  and  others  full,  were 
lying  around  in  varioua  directions.  Our  frontispiece 
represents  the  appearance  of  these  objects. 

The  sugar,  when  aboat  to  be  operated  on,  is 
transferred  from  the  hogshead  to  a  wooden  floor, 
whence  it  is  shovelled  into  large  circulr.r  vessels 
called  "  blow-up  cisterns."  If  we  give  a  hteral  ac- 
ceptation to  technical  terms,  we  should  sometimes 
smile,  and  at  other  times  feel  a  little  alarm  ;  in  the 
present  case  it  appears  that  the  name  is  given  in  al- 
lusion to  the  mode  in  which  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
contents  of  the  vessels.  The  cisterns  are  six  or 
■even  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  in  height ; 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed  is  to 
dissolve  the  sugar,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of 
earthy  and  other  impurities  with  which  it  is  contami- 
nated.    The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  notwith- 


;  standing  the  purifying  process  wheroby  cane  juice  is 
converted  into  brown  sugar,  there  are  still  three  kinda 
of  substances,  which  require  to  be  removed  from  thia 
sugar  before  the  white  crystalline  state  can  be  obtain- 
ed, viz.,  earthy  and  other  impurities,  coloring  matter, 
and  molasses  ;  and  that  very  distinct  processes  sre 
resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  the  remoTal.  To  remove 
the  impurities  is  the  first  object.  The  sngar  is,  as 
before  staled,  thrown  into  ihe  blow-up  cistern  ;  and 
water  is  admitted  to  it  from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  supplies  every  part  of  the  establish' 
ment.  Into  the  cistern  containing  the  sugar  and  wa- 
ter a  small  quantity  of  lime-water  is  pumped.  From 
a  steam-pipe,  steam  is  f<H\:ed  or  blown  by  own  itspre»< 
sure  into  the  solution,  by  which  the  latter  becomes 
heated  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  ins,tances  in  modern  manufactures  illusirarive 
of  the  advantages  deticed  from  the  use  of  sieam  as  a 
healing  agent.  The  water  in  the  blow-up  cistern 
being  heated  by  the  steam,  dissolves  the  sngar,  aided 
by  constant  stirring.  The  lime-water,  which  aids  in 
this  process,  is  brought  from  large  vessels  in  the 
building,  and  the  lime  being  dissolved  in  water  and 
stirred  till  a  milk-like  fluid  is  produced,  is  pumped 
from  them  as  wanted. 

This  part  of  the  process  Is  one,  in  which  great  im- 
provementa  have  been  made  of  late  years ;  indeed, 
the  same  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  said  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  refining  business.  Under  the  old 
mode  of  procedure,  the  sugar  was  dissolved  in  lime- 
water  over  a  fire,  whereby  it  was  subjected  to  a  varia- 
ble temperature  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar. 
The  cUrificatioin  was  effected  by  the  admixture  of  a 
large  quantity  of  bullock's  blood,  and  scum  several 
inches  in  thickness,  was  allowed  to  collect  on  the 
surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  sugar,  and  was 
thence  removed  by  a  broad  skimmer.  If  any  liquid 
containing  albumen  be  mixed  with  another  liquid  and* 
heated,  the  albumen  in  the  act  of  solidifying,  collects 
together  in  a  sort  of  film  ;  and  in  so  doing  appears 
to  entangle  most  of  the  solid  impurities  floating  about 
in  the  solution,  removing  them  from  the  liquid  gene- 
rally. Thia  having  been  repeated  two  or  three  timea, 
the  aolution  of  sugar  was  allowed  to  flow  through  a 
wooden  channel  into  an  oblong  basket  covered  with 
a  blanket,  through  which  it  filtered  into  a  cistern  be- 
low, carrying  a  considerable  portion  of  impurity  with 
it.  But  in  the  process  which  we  witnessed,  the  de- 
sired efi'ect  is  produced  in  a  much  more  eScacious 
manner ;  for  the  temperature  of  the  solulion  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  waler^  and  the  oflensive 
clarifying  ingredient  is  almost  wholly  dispensed  with, 
the  process  of  clarification  being  principally  effected 
in  the  next  process.  The  saccharine  solution — called 
in  the  language  of  the  refinery,  liquor — is,  in  this 
case,  not  skimmed  at  all ;  but  at  a  certain  stage  in 
the  operation  it  is  allowed  to  Sow  from  the  blow-up . 
cistern  into  a  range  of  filtering  vesse\^s  in  a  room  be- 
neath ;  into  which  filters  it  enters  as  a  thick,  opaque, 
blackish  liquid,  and  leaves  them  in  i  beautifully  trana- 
parent  state,  though  colored  of  a  reddish  hue.  The 
arrangement  of  these  fillers  is  exceedingly  ingenious. 
They  consist  of  several  cast-iron  vessels,  each  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  cloih  tubes,  attached  to 
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tthort  metallic  tubea,  which  an  Bciewed  in  circular 
holes  in  ilie  upper  part  of  the  vessels,  and  hanging 
vertically  downward.  Each  tube  containa  a  large 
bag,  made  of'a  close  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  and  coiled 
up  BO  as  to  make  a  compact  mass  of  cloth.  The 
Ugver  flows  from  the  blow-up  cisterns  into  a  shallow 
vessel  to  which  these  tubes  are  attached,  and  thence 
through  the  bags  contained  in  the  tubes.  The  bags 
being  closed  at  the  bottom,  no  outlet  exists  for  the 
liquid  except  through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth ;  and 
as  the  cloih  forming  each  bag  is  doubled  and  re- 
doubled in  its  tube,  the  liquid  finds  its  way  between 
the  plies  or  folds  of  the  cloth,  and  finally  exudes  in  a 
transparent  sLite.  The  whole  of  the  impuriliea,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  liule  coloring  matter,  are  retained 
by  the  bugs  and  tubes,  while  the  saccharine  liquor 
passes  through. 

It  must  be  evident,  ihat  the  impurities  left  in  the 
bags  would  soon  clog  the  meshes  if  not  removed.  At 
intervals,  tlierefore,  the  tubs  are  unscrewed,  and  taken 
out  to  a  washing-yard,  where  the  bags  are  drawn  out, 
the  impurities  removed,  and  bags  and  tubes  thoroughly 
washed.  These  impurities  still  contain  a  small  por- 
tion of  saccharine  matter,  which  is  subsequently  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  and  other  processes. 

The  next  point  in  our  visit  was  to  the  rooms  in 
which  the  processor  decoloration  is  carried  on.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  state  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  sugar  in  its  progress  is  that  crf'-a  trans- 
parent liquid  having  a  reddish  tinge.  To  remove  this 
tinge  without  interfering  with  the  transparency  of  the 
liquid,  is  the  next  object  of  attention,  and  charcoal  is 
the  agent  which  modem  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  best 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
common  wood  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of 
removing,  more  or  less,  the  odor  proceeding  from  ani- 
ntal  or  vesetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion ;  but  ii  was  also  discovered  by  the  German  chym- 
isi,  Iiowiiz,  that  the  same  substance  will  remove 
the  color  from  common  vinegar  and  several  other 
liquids  ;  a  fact  which  soon  afier  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  charcoal  in  the  clarification  of  various  phu- 
maceutical  preparations,  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  the 
refining  of  sugar.  About  thirty  years  ago,  Figuire, 
a  French  chymist,  ascertained  Uie  additional  import- 
ant fact,  that  charcoal  obtained  from  animal  substan- 
ces is  not  only  equally  efficacious  when  used  in  con- 
siderably smaller  pmportion  than  vegetable  charcoal, 
but  that  it  is  capable  of  decoloring  many  liquids 
on  which  the  latter  has  no  effect  wlutever.  The  au- 

far-refiners  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the 
nowledge  of  this  fact ;  and  since  that  time,  many 
different  modes  have  been  adopted  of  employing  ani- 
mal charcoal  in  refining. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  operations  on  the  sugar 
which  we  had  traced  through  the  filtering-bags.  All 
the  liquor,  as  it  leaves  the  filters,  flows  through  pipes 
into  other  parts  of  the  building  occupied  by  charcoal- 
cisterns,  each  of  which  is  a  square  vessel  several  feet 
in  height,  and  provided  with  a  double  bottom,  the 
upper  one  being  perforated  with  small  holes.  On  this 
perforated  bottom  a  piece  of  cloth  is  laid,  and  on  the 
cloth  a  layer  of  powdered  animal  oharcoa]„or  "  bone- 
black,"  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  saccharine 
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liquor  flows  on  the  surface  of  this  charcoal  bed, 
through  which  it  slowly  finds  its  way,  percolating  to 
the  bottom,  then  through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth,  and 
lastly,  through  the  perforations  into  the  vacant  space 
beneath.  The  effect  of  this  61tration  is  very  striking; 
for  the  liquor,  which,  though  transparent,  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  when  it  flows  into  these  cisterns,  leaves 
them  in  a  state  of  colorless  transparency  almost  equal 
to  that  of  pure  water.  Such  a  complete  decoloration 
is  the  beat  proof  of  the  success  of  the  modem  im- 
provements in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The  cloth 
bags,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  the  liquor  is 
made  to  flow  through  them,  remove  all  the  opaque 
impurities  ;  while  the  charcoal  and  the  apparatus  of 
which  it  forma  a  part,  remove  the  coloring  matters 
from  the  filtered  liquor. 

In  the  premises  is  situated  a  retort-house,  supplied 
with  furnaces,  retorts,  and  various  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments. These,  whose  use  might,  to  a  stranger,  ap- 
pear rather  inexplicable  in  a  sugar-refinery,  exem- 
plify one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  properties 
in  the  charcoal  employed.  When  the  process  of  de- 
coloring the  sugar  has  rendered  the  charcoal  impure, 
water  is  poured  through  the  mass  in  the  cisterns, 
until  all  the  soluble  part  of  the  saccharine  impurities 
is  removed;  afler  which  the  charcoal  is  removed 
from  the  aqoare  cietema,  carried  lo  the  reiort-house, 
and  put  into  iron  retorts.  The  process  is  so  conduct- 
ed, that  the  charcoal  leaves  the  retorts  in  a  state  as 
fit  for  use  as  when  it  was  first  made  ;  all  the  impti- 
riiies  having  been  burnt  away,  without  any  deterio- 
ration in  the  decoloring  qualities  of  the  charcoal. 
Thus  the  same  portions  of  charcoal  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again. 

Every  one  knows  that  loaf-sugar,  as  well  as  moist, 
possesses  different  degrees  of  whiteness  and  clear- 
ness of  appearance.  The  mode  in  which  these  dif- 
ferent qualities  arise  we  shall  presently  state  i,  but 
we  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  only  the  finest  quali- 
ties which  present  the  pure  and  colorless  appearance 
alluded  lo  above,^after  passing  through  the  charcoal. 
The  inferior  kinds  retain  a  alight  tinge  of  color. 

We  next  visited  that  part  of  the  building  in  which 
the  most  important  of  all  the  operations  is  carried  on, 
viz.,  the  boiling.  If  we  were  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  inventions  and  contrivances  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  process,  it  would 
not  only  absorb  all  out  remaining  space,  but  would 
involve  scientific  details  unsuitdd  to  our  purpose  ;  it 
must  suffice  to  show  how  the  method  usually  adoi»- 
ed  at  the  present  day  differs  from  the  old  one,  now 
almost  obsolete. 

The  liquor  consists  of  sugar  capable  of  asstuning 
a  crystalline  form,  molasses,  or  uncrystallizsble  sugar 
— and  water ;  and  the  object  of  the  boiling  is  to  drive 
off  a  portion  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  to 
prepare  the  sugar  for  crystallizing.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  saccharine  liquor  was  poured  into  a  large 
copper  vessel  called  a  "  pan,"  and  there  boiled  over 
an  open  fire,  at  a  temperature  gradually  rising  to  230° 
or  250^,  until  the  evaporation  had  caused  it  to  assume 
a  degree  of  viscidity  known  by  experience  to  be 
proper  for  the  purpose.  From  the  pan  it  was  emptied 
into  vessels  called  "  coolers,"  where  it  was  beaten 
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violently  witli  an  oar  or  staff,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  sugar  was  so  Tar  disentanged  from  the  molasses 
as  to  be  able  to  granulale,  or  become  partially  crystal- 
lized. It  was  found,  however,  thai  independent  of 
othi;r  evils,  (he  sugar  waa  liable  in  that  process  to  be 
injured  by  the  high  temperature  at  which  it  boiled  i 
for  there  ia  a  tendency  to  decompOHition  even  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water;  and  at  a  still  greater 
boat  the  tendency  is  increased.  These  circumalan- 
tes  led  to  the  happy  suggestion  of  a  method  of  boil- 
ing the  sugar  in  vacuo.  In  the  common  operations 
with  which  we  are  famihar,  boiling  water  is  always 
nearly  of  one  temperature,  because  it  is  exposed  to 
a  tolerably  uniform  atmospheric  pressure  ;  but  if  this 
pressure  could  be  removed  by  the  action  of  the  air- 
pump  or  some  other  means,  boiling  would  take  place 
at  a  temperature  so  low  that  the  hand  could  bear  it 
with  impunity.  So,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  sugar- 
liquor  ;  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  could  be 
removed,  the  process  of  boiling,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  rapid  evaporation,  would  take  place 
at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the  sugar  would  not  be 
injured  by  it,  viz.,  from  130°  u>  150°,  that  is  one 
hundred  degrees  lower  than  under  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  Nearly  alt  the  principal  sugar-refiners  now 
boil  sugar  in  vacuo,  more  or  less  perfect;  each  one 
adopting  a  form  of  apparatus  or  a  routine  of  process- 
es best  suited  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
conducts  his  business.  We  shall  presently  make  a 
few  further  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  this  plan  ; 
but  it  will  be  desirable  first  to  trace  the  sugar  through 
the  boihng  process. 

The  process,  then,  is  briefly  this  :  the  liquid  sugar, 
after  percolating  through  the  charcoal,  and  being  col- 
'  lected  in  a  cistern  several  feet  below  the  pans,  is 
placed  in  communication  with  them  by  an  ascending 
pipe  ;  and  the  air  being  withdrawn  from  within  each 
pan  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  liquid  sugar  as- 
cends the  pipe  into  the  vacuum  by  atmospheric  pres- 


sure irom  without,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  wa- 
ter ascends  in  a  commnn  pump.  Steam  is  then  ad- 
mitted to  a  vacant  space  below  the  sugar  in  the  pan, 
and  also  throngli  pipea  traversing  ihe  interior  ;  and 
ity  llieHu  means  the  sugar  is  brought  to  a  boiling  stale 


while  comparatively  at  a  low  temperature,  on  account 
of  the  tolerably  perfect  vacuum  existing  above  tha 
surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  pan.  As  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  the  vapor  flows  through  a  large  iron  pipe 
into  an  open  court,  where  a  cistern  of  cold  water  cod* 
denses  it  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus  maintains 
a  vacuum  within  the  boiler.  The  sugar,  by  this 
evaporation  thickens  and  become  partially  granulated ; 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  this  process  has  extended, 
a  most  ingenious  instrument  called  a  "  proof-rod,"  is 
used,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  may  be 
taken  out  without  disturbing  the  vacuum  in  the  pan. 
A  hollow  lube  is  fixed  in  the  pau,  with  the  outer  end 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  the  inner  end  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  sugar ;  this  inner  end  is  con- 
structed with  a  socket  and  plug,  like  the  key  of  an 
ordinary  liquor-cock,  with  two  apertures  through 
which,  when  open,  liquor  may  flow.  The  proof-rod 
being  introduced  into  the  tube  and  turned  round,  un- 
locka  the  socket  and  plug  in  the  tube  and  allows  ih« 
liquid  sugar  to  flow  through  the  apertures  of  the 
socket  and  plug  into  a  recess  at  the  bottom  of  the 
key.  The  proof-rod  heing  again  tumeJ,  locks  up 
Ihe  apertures  in  the  tube,  and  on  being  withdrawn, 
brings  with  it  a  small  sample  of  liquid  sugar. 

The  attendant  boiler  then  tests  the  state  of  the 
sugar,  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  tenacity  and  granu- 
lation it  has  acquired.  If  ibe  result  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  boiling  is  continued  for  some  time  longer ; 
but  if  satisfactory,  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
is  opened,  and  the  sugar  flows  through  a  pipe  into  a 
room  beneath,  where  vessels  are  placed  for  its  re- 
ception. The  sugar,  as  it  flows  through,  appears  to 
be  much  altered,  for  it  is  now  a  mass  of  crystals 
enveloped  in  a  dark-colored  syrup.  The  purpose  to 
which  the  pans  are  applied  is  to  drive  off,  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  BO  much  of  the  water  which  has  been 
mixed  with  the  sugar  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  crys- 
ullise. 

One  of  the  most  marked  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  recent  methods  of  boiling  is 
ihis :  that  under  the  old  system,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  concentration  was  carried  on  was  so  high, 
that  crystallization  could  not  take  place  till  a  subse- 
quent cooling  had  been  effected  ;  whereas,  under  the 
present  system,  the  cr^-slallizalion  actually  takes  place, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  boiler  itself. 

After  having  witnessed  the  operations  and  appiiro- 
tua  connected  with  the  boiling,  we  next  followed  the 
progress  of  the  sugar  to  a  room  on  the  lower  floor  oi' 
the  building,  containing  vessels  called  heaters,  into 
which  the  sugar  flows  from  the  pans. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  under  the  old 
system,  the  corresponding  vessels  were  termed  eoot- 
ers,  as  being  at  a  much  lower  lomperature  than  that 
at  which  the  sugar  was  boiled  in  the  pans ;  but 
they  are  now  called  by  an  opposite  name,  because 
the  sugar  is  here  raised  to  a  tempejroture  of  about 
180°,  having  previously  been  boiled  at  135°  or  140°. 
While  being  raised  to  this  higher  temperature,  th« 
sugar  is  kept  constantly  stirred. 

Recalling  to  mind  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sugar  has  been  successively  de- 
prived of  its  solid  impurities,  its  coloring  matter,  ai.d 
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of  some  of  the  wnter  which  had  lieen  mixed  with  it, 
but  the  mnlasaes  •  r  uiicryKiallizable  parts  of  the  sugar 
■till  remain.  Tii  sepsraie  these  ia  the  object  of  the 
next  few  processes  technically  teimed,  "filling  out," 
"  washinjr,"  and  "ndting." 

The  "  fill-hoLse,"  the  part  of  the  refinery  which 
we  next  visited,  presented  a  sin^lar  appearance. 
A  conijidera'ile  portion  uf  the  floor  was  covered  with 
inin  conical  moulds,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part;  each  one 
plHceil  with  hi  apt-x  downward,  and  upheld  by  those 
with  which  it  wai  aurrounded.  Hundreds,  and  prob- 
iJ)ly  thousands  of  these  moulds  were  ihua  ranged  in 
close  rank  and  tile ;  some  filled  with  sugar  from  the 
heaters,  others  in  the  act  of  being  filled,  and  the  rest 
empty,  waiting  to  be  filled  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
day'a  operations.  These  were  the  moulds  which 
give  the  well-known  sugar-loaf  shape  to  the  masses 
of  while  sugar  seen  at  the  shops  of  the  grocers. 
Among  the  impmvemenia  which  the  business  of  su- 
gar-refining has  undergone,  ia  the  substitution  of  iron 
moulda  for  those  made  of  clay  :  the  latter  used  to  be 
universally  employed,  but  the  former  poaseas  many 
slrantages,  and  have  almost  superseded  them. 

A  busy  scene  presented  itself  in  the  fill-house.  A 
number  uf  men,  each  stripped  from  the  waiat  upward, 
were  engaged  filling  the  moulds  with  liquid  sugar 


from  the  healers,  each  man  carrying  before  him  a 
large  copper  basin  shaped  somewhat  likeacoal-scoop, 
and  capable  of  holding  above  a  hundred  weight  of 
melted  sugar.  The  men  went  to  the  heaters,  filled 
their  scoops  with  the  hot  viscid  sugar,  and  walked, 
or  rather  ran,  with  a  quick  elastic  motion,  to  the 
moulds,  which  they  filled  one  after  another  with  the 
sugar.  Each  man,  as  soon  as  he  had  exhausted  his 
cargo,  by  filling  three  or  four  moulds,  hastened  back 
to  the  heaters,  filled  his  basin  again,  und  returned  to 
fill  other  moulds.  In  witnessing  this  operation,  it  ap- 
peared strange  that  the  men  were  not  scalded  by  the 
liability  of  the  sugar  being  spilled  frum  the  vessels ; 
but  practice  enables  them,  by  a  peculiar  spring  of  the 
body,  to  hasten  along  at  a  tolerably  quick  pace,  with- 
out much  personal  inconvenience  from  the  heated 
sugar.  As  it  is  important  to  have  all  the  sugar  poured 
into  the  moulds  while  in  a  certain  state  of  tempera- 
ture and  granulation,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  is 
employed  to  fill-out  all  the  contents  of  one  sugar- 
boiling  in  about  half  an  hour.  When  the  moulds  are 
filled,  and  the  contents  still  in  a  fluid  state,  the  sur- 
face is  stirred  and  scraped  round  the  edge  of  the 
sugar,  to  prevent  any  adheaion  to  the  mould,  and  also 
to  enable  the  small  crystals  which  are  forming  to  dif- 
fuse themselves  equably  through  the  sugar. 

'"hese  moulds,  then,  contain  sugar  and  syrup  mixed 
)geiher,  in  a  heated  and  viscid  state  ;  and  in  the 
fill-house  they  remain  till  the  following  day,  in  order 
that  two  effects  may  be  produced,  viz.,  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  sugar  in  the  act  of  coaling,  and  the  partial 
separation  of  the  syrup  from  it.  When  these  objects 
are  to  a  certain  degree  effected,  the  moulds  are  taken, 
one  by  one,  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  building. 

While  the- sugar  is  being  conveyed  to  the  upper 
stories,  we  will  imagine  ourselves  to  have  ascended 
whole  height  of  the  building,  and  to  have  entered 
the  washing  and  netting  rooms.  An  extraordinary 
of  flooring  ia  exhibited  by  these  rooms.  Wo 
have  said  that  moat  sugar-refineries  are  lody,  and 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  stories,  and  we  are  now 
in  a  condition  to  see  the  necessity  for  this.  Every 
mould  full  of  sugar  requires  several  daya  for  its  final 
completion )  and  thus  each  mould  is  in  use  so  long, 
that  a  very  large  number  is  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  ealablishment,  and  many  separate  stories  are 
necessary  to  contain  them.  In  going  from  room  to 
to  room,  and  from  floor  to  floor,  we  saw  repetitions 
of  the  same  arrangements,  viz.,  moulds  ranged  nearly 
all  over  the  floor  of  the  apartments,  as  thickly  as 
they  could  stand. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  processes  which  the 

sugar  undergoes  in  these  upper  rooms.  A  small  open- 

ing  being  made  in  the  apex  of  each  mould,  the  mould 

is  placed  in  an  earthem  jar,  where  it  is  led  for  some 

time.     During  this  period  the  syrup  flows  or  drops 

slowly,  through  the  perforation,  into  a  jar  be- 

.h.      When  this  draining  has  proceeded  to  a  cer- 

extent,  the  mould  is  taken  out  of  the  jar,  and  the 

syrup,  under  the  name  of  "  green  syrup,"  is  emptied 

from  each  jar  into  one  common  funnel  or  pipe,  by 

which   it   is   conveyed    down   to   the   boiling-house. 

As  diis  syrup  still  contains  a  portion  of  crystallizable 

sugar,  it  is  boiled  over  again,  with    raw  sugar,  to 
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produce  lump  sugar  or  a  rsthei  inferior  quality  ;  and 
when  all  the  crystallizable  sugar  is  obtained  from 
it,  the  residue  becomes  the  well-known  substance, 

This  draining,  however,  does  not  remove  all  the 
syrup  frorn  the  sugar,  a  portion  being  still  entangled 
among,  and  coating  the  crystals  ;  aod  to  separate  this 
portion,  the  sugar  is  "  washed"  in  rather  a  peculiar 
way.  Formerly  a  process  of  "claying"  was  adopted. 
A  stratum  of  line  white  clay  diluted  with  water  being 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar,  the  water  percolated 
through  the  sugar  by  its  own  weight,  mixing  with  the 
syrup  which  yet  remained  in  the  body  of  the  sugar, 
and  washed  it  away  through  the  orifice  in  the  apex 
of  the  mould.  By  the  modern  improvements  this 
porous  surface,  or  sponge  as  it  may  be  considered,  ia 
formed  of  sugar  instead  of  clay.  The  solution  of 
sugar  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  till  the  syrup  is 
so  thoroughly  washed  away  as  to  leave  the  loaf  of 
sugar  in  a  beautifully  white  stale.  The  process  is 
now  effected  in  one  fourth  the  time  which  it  used  to 
occupy  under  the  old  system. 

The  quantity  of  syrup  which  ''■aius  from  the  apex 
of  each  mould  is  conaiderable.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  green  syrup  which  flows  aa  soon  as  the 
hole  in  the  apex  ia  opened  ;  and  afterward  there  are 
the  finer  syrups,  resulting  from  the  solution  of  fine 
sugar  which  is  poured  upon  the  loif  in  the  mould, 
and  which  carries  ofl*  a  portion  of  the  good  sugar 
with  the  molasses.  The  subsequent  boiling  and  pre- 
parations of  those  syrupt,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
crystailizable  sugar  from  them,  is  almost  as  import- 
ant an  affair  as  the  reining  of  the  original  brown  BU- ' 
gar.  A  curious  scale  of  qualities  ia  maintained  in 
these  circumstances.  The  tinest  syrup  ia  mixed  with 
other  sugar,  to  obtain  relined  sugar  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  from  which  the  syrup  was  obtained  ; 
the  second  quality  of  syrup  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  sugar  one  degree  lower  in  quality ;  while  the 
coarsest  or  green  syrup,  produces  a  kind  two  degrees 
lower.  Thus,  the  finest  syrup  is  almost  as  pure  as 
the  sugar  itself;  while  the  coarsest  syrup  is  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  of  crystallizable  particles,  as 


1  be  dismissed  from  the  refining  process  and  sold  ai 


We  return  to  the  moulds.  The  face  of  the  sugar 
in  the  moulds  becomes  rough  and  uneven,  from  the 
subsidence  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  solution.  When 
the  washing  or  netting  (i.  e.,  making  the  sugar  net 
neat,  or  pure)  is  completed,  this  face  is  made  smooth. 
A  man  places  the  mould  on  its  side  across  a  sLool, 
and  scrapes  the  base  or  open  aurface  of  the  sugar 
with  a  small  instrument;  a  process  which  is  called 
''  brushing  off^' — an  odd  term,  considering  that  no 
brush  is  employed. 

The  sugar  is  then  allowed  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
in  the  mould,  in  order  that  the  base  may  acquire  hard- 
ness and  firmness.  A  smart  blow  or  two  of  tho  edgs 
of  the  mould  againat  a  wooden  post  loosens  the  sugar 
within,  and  the  loaf  is  turned  out  upon  its  base,  ahei 
having  lain  in  the  mould  several  days. 

The  loaves  are  not,  however,  equally  while  all  over 
when  they  leave  the  moulds,  the  parts  near  the  apex 
being  slightly  damp  and  discolored  at  the  surface. 
To  remove  this  damp  portion  an  ingenious  raachin« 
is  employed. 


Three  cutting  knives  or  blades  are  ranged  in  a 
conical  form,  and  made  to  flKate  by  the  motion  of  a 
wheel ;  and  the  apex  of  the  loaf  of  sugar  being  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  formed  between  these  blulea, 
the  surface  is  shaved  or  sheared  off',  leaving  the  body 
of  the  loaf  clean  and  smooth.  Some  of  the  larger 
and  coarser  lumps  of  sugar  are  not  treated  in  this 
careful  manner ;  but  the  damp  apex  is  merely  chop- 
ped off,  leaving  the  lump  aa  a  truncated  cone.  The 
operation  of  shearing  the  surfaces  of  the  loaves  is 
termed  "  turoing-off  i"  and  the  waste  sugar  obtained 
thereby  is  melted  and  clarified,  and  converted  into 
the  fine,  clear  solution  which  is  poured  on  the  sugar 
for  the  process  of  washing. 

After  the  loaves  have  been  left  aeveral  hours, 
ranged  over  the  floors  of  large  rooms,  they  are  taken 
up  one  by  one,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  placed  in  an 
oven  or  "  stoving-room.'"  The  temperature  maintained 
in  this  oven  is  about  140°.  The  loaves  of  sugar  re- 
main until  they  are  thoroughly  dried  i  after  which 
they  are  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  blue  paper,  in 
which  state  they  are  finished  and  offered  for  sale. 

An  extraordinary  quantity  of  pipes  and  tubes  of 
various  sizes,  traverse  a  sugar-refinery  in  every  di> 
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Tection.  Some  convey  wKter  rrom  tha  well  to  the 
rtiservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building;  others  recon- 
vey  il  lo  cisterns  and  pans  in  different  part*  ;  wnje 
conduct  Bieam  from  the  large  boilers  to  the  blow-up 
cisieniB,  to  the  pans,  lo  the  heaters,  to  the  orens  or 
Btoriiig-rooma,  and  to  other  parts ;  while  another 
aeries  convey  the  sugar  and  syrup  from  veasel  to 
sel,  ill  different  stages  of  their  progress. 

Thus  have  we  rapidly  gone  over  the  routine  of 
pmcessea  by  which  brown  sugar  is  rejined,  and  pre- 
seni^d  in  the  stale  of  white  crystalline  sugar.  In 
considering  the  advantages  which  result  from  any 
iinprovemenls  in  machinery  or  manufacturing  pro- 
CHHses,  the  Arst  consideration  generally  is,  how  far 
ihe  manufacturer  is  benefited  thereby.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  unimportant  to  carry  our  inquiries  beyond 
this  point,  and  see  in  what  way-the  improvements  in- 
fluence the  retail  purchaser.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
lining  of  sugar,  il  is  found  that  this  refining  is  as  per- 
fectly effected  by  one  series  of  processes  under  the 
modem  system,  as  by  a  double  series  formerly  ;  and 
the  effect  to  the  public  is  shown  thus,  that  whatever 
ba  the  price  of  brown  sugar  (and  the  lluctuations  in 
this  price  involve  political  considerations  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  in  this  place),  the  price 
of  relined  sugar  is  now  only  about  twenty  per  cent, 
greater,  whereas  in*  former  times  it  amounted  to  forty 
per  cent. 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  briefly  explain  the  mode  of 
iMiicIng  sugar  to  the  state  called  sugar-candy.  The 
process  is  not  conducted  at  sugar-refineries,  but  is 
nearly  as  follows :  when  the  cane  juice  has  been 
clarified  and  boiled,  it  is  placed  in  old  moulds,  having 
their  lower  ends  slopped  with  linen,  and  crossed  at 
intervals  with  airings  or  small  twigs,  to  retain  the 
sugar  as  it  crystallizes.  The  moulds  are  then  depos- 
ited in  a  cool  place  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  syrup 
cools,  crystals  are  formed.  In  alKiut  nine  or  ten  days 
the  moulds  are  carried  to  the  stove  and  placed  in  pots, 
and  a  small  aperture  made,  through  which  ihe  syrup 
cm  drop  slowly.  When  the  syrup  has  drained  off, 
and  the  crystals  of  sugar-candy  are  become  dry,  the 
moidds  are  tuken  from  the  siove  and  broken  in  pieces 
to  ili  -engage  the  sugar,  which  adheres  strongly  to  the 
sides  of  the  mnitlds.  By  previimsly  tinging  the  syrup 


with  cochineal  or  some  other  coloring  substance,  the 
candy  may  be  made  lo  assume  any  desired  hue.  The 
arrangement  of  the  utensils  used  in  this  process  is 
generally  somewhat  as  follows  :  a  stove  is  set  apart, 
the  entrance  into  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  pans  ;  the  top  is  usually  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  covered 
like  the  top  or  crown  of.  an  oven.  Beams  are  fast- 
ened into  Qie  wall,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six 
inches  from  each  other,  and  suflicient  to  boar  a  very 
large  weight;  upon  which  strong  planks  are  laid  when 
wanted.  The  candy-piots  are  placed  upon  the  planks, 
and  remain  there  till  ihe  process  is  finished.  The 
pots  are  usually  made  of  tliin  copper,  without  feet, 
and  are  perforated  round  the  lower  part  with  numer- 
ous holes,  the  purpose  of  which  is  this :  a  coarse 
white  thread  is  drawn  by  a  needle  through  a  hole  in 
one  side  of  the  pot,  carried  across  to  a  similar  hole 
in  the  other  side,  brought  back  again  through  a  third 
hole;  and  so  backward  and  forward,  till  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot  is  traversed  by  several  lines  of  thread ; 
after  which  the  holes  are  stopped.  Each  string  forms 
a  nucleus,  round  which  the  candy  crystallizes  ;  an 
effect  which  used  formerly  to  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  small  twigs. 


COMETS. 


As  public  attention  has  been  directed  lo  the  sub- 
ject by  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  celestial 
bodies,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  stale  brielly  what 
is  known  respecting  them.  The  infrequency  of  their 
appearance  is  probably  one  reason  that  we  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  de- 
sign among  the  works  of  creation.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  many  instances  absolutely  erratic  ; 
that  is,  not  to  be  confined  to  any  permanent  orbit  as 
the  planets  are.  This,  however,  is  not  rendered  cer- 
tain. The  orbits  of  ime  of  the  comets  have  been  cal- 
culated and  their  return  predicted,  and  the  prediction 
has  been  verified  by  their  actual  reappearance.  It 
has,  however,  been  supposed  that  owing  to  their  ex- 
tremely elongated  orbits,  they  often  fall  witliin  the 
attraction  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  never  find  their  way 
back  again  into  our  system.  From  this  circumstance 
it  has  been  by  some  regarded  as  not  improbable  that 

Botne  future  day  a  comet  may  happen  to  be  in  the 

track  of  our  earth  as  it  passes,  and  the  destruction  of 

planet  be  the  result  of  the  collision.     When 

consider,  however,  (he  smallness  of  these  bodies 

in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  space  in  which  ihey 

move,  the  probability  of  such  a  collision  is  reduced 

the  smallest  fraction  of  possibility. 

Of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  there  are  none  that 
have  given  rise  to  so  many  speculations  and  con- 
jectures as  the  comets.  Their  strange  appearan- 
ces, in  all  ages,  have  been  a  matter  of  terror  to  the 
Ignorant  who  uniformly  have  looked  upon  them  as 
bad  omens,  and  forerunners  of  war,  pestilence,  &c. 
Others,  less  superstitious,  supposed  thsm  lo  be  me- 
I  raised  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air. 
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Some  part  of  the  modern  doctrine  concernipg 
them,  however,  was  received  in  the  ancient  Italic  and 
Pythagorean  schools,  for  they  held  them  to  be  bo  fai 
of  the  nature  of  planets,  (hat  they  had  their  periodi- 
cal times  of  appearing ;  that  they  were  out  of  eight 
for  a  long  time,  while  they  were  carried  aloft  at  an 
immenae  distance  from  the  earth,  but  became  visible 
when  they  descended  into  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air,  and  thus  were  nearer  to  us. 

Aristotle,  however,  maintained  that  they  \ 
nothing  mare  than  meteors,  or  ezhalaikonB  raised 
the  upper  regione  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they 
blazed  out  for  a  while,  and  disappeared  when  the 
matter  of  which  they  were  formed  was  consumed. 
Seneca,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  argues  against  those 
who  supposed  ihem  meteors,  and  declared  his  belief 
that  they  were  not  fire  suddenly  kindled,  but  the  eter- 
nal productions  of  nature.  He  points  oat,  also,  the 
only  way  to  come  at  a  certainty  on  this  aubject,  viz. 
by  collecting  a  number  of  otMervationa  concerning 
ihoir  appearance,  in  order  to  diacover  whether  they 
return  periodically  or  not.  "  For  this  purpose,"  says 
he,  "one  age  ia  not  sufficient,  but  ihe  time  will 
come,  when  the  nature  of  comets,  wd  their  mag- 
nitudes, will  be  demonstrated,  and  the  routes 
they  take,  so  different  from  the  planets,  explained. 
PoBlerity  will  then  wonder  that  the  preceding  ages 
should  be  ignorant  of  matters  so  plain  and  easy  t" 
be  known." 

The  prediction  of  Seneca,  however,  seemed  for 
long  time,  very  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  great 
authority  which  Aristotle  maintained  for  many  ages, 
determined  them  to  be  nothing  but  meteors,  casually 
lighted  up  in  the  air ;  though  they  were  manifestly 
at  a  great  height,  but  subject  to  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  earth.  In  dark  and  superstitious  agea,  they 
were  held  to  be  the  harbingers  of  every  kind  of  ca- 
lamity, and  were  supposed  to  have  different  degrees 
of  malignity  according  to  the  shape  they  assumed  ; 
whence  also  they  were  differently  denominated. 
Thus,  some  were  said  to  be  bearded,  some  hairy; 
some  to  represent  a  hKam,  u  sword,  or  spear;  others 
a  target,  &.C. ;  whereas,  modem  astronomers  ac- 
knowledge only  one  species  of  comets  ;  and  account 
for  their  different  situations  and  distances  from  the 
sun  and  earth. 

Ijong  did  astronomers  maintain  many  absurd  opin- 
ions concerning  them.  The  first  astronomer  who 
placed  them  in  their  true  rank  in  the  creation,  was 
Tycho  Brahe,  but  the  6r9t  who  discovered  their  true 
motion  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  the  observations 
he  made  on  tho  great  comet  of  1680.  This  descend- 
ed almost  perpendicularly  toward  the  sun,  with  a  pro- 
digious velocity  ;  ascending  again  with  a  motion  re- 
tarded, as  much  as  it  had  been  before  accelerated. 
It  was  seen  in  the  morning  by  a  great  number  of  as- 
tronomers in  different  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  4lh 
to  the  23th  of  November,  in  its  way  toward  the  sun ; 
and  in  the  eveiiin",  from  the  12th  of  December  to 
the  9th  of  March,  following.  The  many  exact  ob- 
servations made  on  this  comet,  enabled  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  determine  that  they  are  a  kind  of  planets, 
which  move  in  very  eccentric  ellipses ;  and  this 
opinion  is  now  considered  as  an  established  tnith ; 


&nd  further,  that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  deriving 
their  light  from  Ihe  sun. 

Comets  are  of  very  different  m.igniiudcs,  which 
may  be  conjectured  from  their  apparent  diameter  and 
brightness.  The  tails  of  comets  have  given  rise  to 
various  conjectures ;  though  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  that  they  depend  on  the  sun  in  some  way  or 
Other,  as  they  are  always  turned  from  him,  but  in 
what  manner  this  is  accomplished  we  can  not  easily 
determine.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opiniim.  that 
the  fail  of  a  comet  is  a  very  thin  vapor,  which  the 
head  sends  out  by  reason  of  its  heat.  Bowring  ob- 
jects to  Newton'a  theory,  from  tho  great  velocity  of 
the  comet's  motion  ;  thai  of  some  of  the  comets  is  said 
to  be  after  the  rate  of  no  less  than  680,000  miles  an 
hour. 

Dr.  Halley  states  that  in  passing  through  its  south- 
em  node,  this  comet  came  within  440,000  miles  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  remarks  :  '■  had  the 
earth  been  then  in  that  pan  of  its  orbit  nearest  the 
node  of  the  comet,  their  mutual  gravitation  mual  have 
caused  a  change  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
in  the  length  of  our  year ;  and  if  so  large  a  body, 
with  so  rapid  a  motion,  were  to  strike  the  earth,  ^« 
shock  might  reduce  this  beautiful  frame  to  its  original 
chaos."  Modern  observations,  however,  render  these 
conclusions  doubtful.  The  nucleus  of  this  comet 
was  computed  to  be  about  ten  times  aa  large  as  the 
moon,  and  its  tail  extended  over  a  space  70  degrees 
in  extent.  To  the  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the 
earth,  Mr.  Whiston  attributed  the  deluge  at  the  time 
of  Noah.  This  supposition,  however,  is  discredited 
by  other  astronomers.  Halley's  well-known  comet 
appeared  in  1682,  and  exhibited  a  tail  34  degrees  in 
length.  It  reappeared  in  1758,  according  to  predic- 
tion, and  again  in  1735.  A  remarkable  comet  ap- 
peared in  1744.  On  the  evening  of  Jannar}'  23d. 
the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Jupiter,  and  its  tail  extended  above  16  degrees  from 
its  body.  On  the  12th  of  February,  the  tail  was  di- 
vided in  two  branches — the  eastern  6  degrees  Ions 
and  the  western  24  degrees,  and  it  increased  in  length 
as  it  approached  the  orbit  of  Man.  At  its  greatest 
length  it  was  computed  to  equal  a  third  pari  of  the 
,nce  to  the  earth  from  the  aun.  Its  tail  was  vie- 
for  a  long  time  after  its  body  was  bcneail)  the 
horizon  ;  two  hours  before  sunrise.  Another  comet 
Lppeared  in  June,  1770,  and  was  visible  for  a  lunit 
time.  Lexell  ascertained  that  it  described  an  el- 
lipse "bround  the  sun,  of  which  the  greatest  axis  was 
only  three  times  the  diameier  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Although  much  looked  for,  it  has  not  since  been  seen. 
Encke's  comet  was  discovered  at  Marseilles,  Nov. 
6,  1818,  Encke  ascertained  that  it  took  only  1,200 
days  to  travel  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  ellip- 
'  orbit.  It  reappeared  in  1838,  '32,  '3o,  and  "^8, 
occupied  the  place  assigned  by  the  astronomer 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  very  small,  its  light  is 
feeble,  and  it  has  no  tail.  Gamhsrt'a  comet  makes  its 
e  revolution  round  the  sun  in  about  7  years.  It 
predicted  that  it  would  cross  the  plune  of  the 
earth's  orbit  on  (he  29th  of  October,  1 832,  a  little  be- 
fore midnight,  at  a  point  about  16,480  miles  within 
the  orbit  of  the  eanh.     It  actually  made  Its  sppear- 
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snce  about  the  time  specified,  and  created  greatalarm. 
Amgo  published  a  statemeot  at  the  time  lo  allay 
popular  re:ir,  showing  that  on  the  S9th  of  October, 
1S32,  a  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit  nii)^ht  be  included 
within  the  nebulosity  of  the  comet,  bui  that  the  earth 
would  not  arrive  at  the  same  pointof  its  orbit,  until  the 
tnornini^Drihe  30th  of  Noremberor  more  than  a  month 
after,  and  that  consequently  the  earth  would  be 
50,000,000  British  miles  distant  from  the  comet.  He 
adds  that,  "  if  the  comet,  instead  of  crossing  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  on  the  29th  of  October,  had  not  ar- 
rived there  until  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, it  would  undoubtedly  have  mingled  its  atmo- 
aphero  with  ours,  and,  perhaps,  even  have  struck  us." 
The  enrth  Js  considered  in  more  danger,  if  danger 
there  be,  from  this  comet  and  that  of  Encke,  than 
from  any  other.  Encke's  comet  crosses  the  orbit  of 
*lhe  earth  60  times  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
comet  of  1S07,  wan  visible  in  the  evening,  and  ap- 
peared to  the  naked  eye,  like  a  dim  nebulous  star, 
with  a  beam  of  light  an  one  side  of  it. 

The  comet  of  1811  is  re^rded  as  the  most  re- 
markable of  modeni  times.  The  nucleus  was  50,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  it  was  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  more  than  three  months  in  succession.  The 
gr-eatest  length  of  the  tail  on  the  15th  uf  October,  is 
estimated  at  150,000,000  miles.  Its  period  of  revo- 
lution is  calculated  at  3,000  years.  Halley''s  comet 
was  seen  for  the  last  time  in  1835.  it  was  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tail 
waa  estimated  to  be  about  thirty  degrees  in  length. 
Coruscations  were  observed  in  the  tail.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  comet,  says  Dick,  so  near  the  time  pre- 
dicted by  astronomers,  and  in  position  so  nearly 
agreeing  with  those  which  were  previously  calcula- 
ted, shows  that  comets  are  permanent  bodies  con- 
nected with  the  solar  system,  and  that  no  very  con- 
siderable change  in  their  constitution  takes  place 
while  traversing  the  distant  part  of  their  orbits. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  comets  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  no  more  a  question  than  that  of  any  other 
orb,  except  it  be  to  show  forth  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  a  more  extensive  point  of  view.  They 
show,  hy  their  rapid  motion,  and  the  period  of  the 
revoluiiuna  of  those  which  have  been  calculated,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  starry  firmament.  With  respect 
to  their  aitualion,  whether  belonging  to  the  solar 
system,  or  as  links  that  join  systems,  thereby  keeping 
up  a  harmony  or  union  of  systems,  seems  more  a 
consiJeration,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
■noliigy  and  connexion  that  are  found  among  objects, 
where  the  researches  of  himian  sagacity  havo  been 
able  to  penetrate. 

A  comet  exhibits  three  varieties,  according  t 
pofliiion.  as  seen  from  the  earth:  I,  bearded,  when 
eastward  of  the  sun,  and  its  light  marches  before ; 
2,  lailerl,  when  westward  of  (he  sun,  and  the  tail 
or  train  follows  it;  and,  3,  haired,  when  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  sun,  having  the  earth  between  them, 
and  all  its  tail  hid,  except  a  few  scattered  raya. 

But  of  all  the  comets  on  record,  only  four  of  their 
periods  are  known  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
lirat  of  these  appeared  in  1532,  1607.  and  1682, 
making  n  period  of  seventy-five  years.     The  second 
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appeared  in  1532,  and  1661,  being  a  revolution  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  yeara.  The  third,  and 
moHt  noted  of  all  the  comets  yet  observed,  is  ihst 
before-mentioned,  which  appeared  in  1680,  and  its 
period  was  calculated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  be 
575  years;  therefore  it  may  be  expected  again  in 
2,255.     This  comet,  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the 

I,   is  about   11,200,000,000   of  niilca  ;   and   at  its 

It  distance  from  the  sun's  centre  is  only  49,000 
miles,  being  only  about  one  third  of  the  sun's  semi- 
diameter  from  his  surface.  In  that  part  of  its  orbit 
nearest  to  the  sun,  it  flies  at  the  amazing  rate  of  880,- 
000  miles  in  an  hour,  as  observed  above )  and  the 
as  seen  from  it,  appears  forty  thousand  times 
larger  than  he  does  to  us.  The  astonishing  length  that 
this  comet  nms  out  into  empty  space,  suggests  to  our 
minds  the  vast  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  hence 
of  the  universe,  where  regions  appear  beyond  regions. 
However  difficult  to  narrow  minds  like  ours,  to  find 
out  the  destinations  of  these  ortis,  this  is  an  undoubt- 
ed tnith,  that  wherever  the  Deity  exerts  his  power, 
there  he  also  manifests  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

The  first  comet  on  record  was  observed  by  Niea> 
phorus  Gregorius,  of  Constantinople,  in  Jtme,  1337, 
whose  course  he  describes  very  accurately. 

Comets  do  not  all  move  from  west  to  east,  like  the 
planets.  Some  have  a  direct,  and  some  a  retrogrsde 
motion.  Their  orbits  are  not  comprehended  within 
a  narrow  zone  of  the  heavens,  like  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal planets  ;  they  vary  through  all  degrees  of  incli- 
nation. There  sre  aome  whose  plane  b  nearly  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  and  others  have  their 
planes  perpend iculur  to  it.  Indeed,  a  slight  incliiia- 
tiun  of  the  orbit  is  no  longer  deemed  an  essenlial 
characteristic  even  of  the  planets,  for  the  small 
planets  lately  discovered  have  great  inclinations.  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  in  this  connexion,  that  the 
orbits  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  tails  of  comets 
begin  to  appear  as  the  bodies  approach  near  the  sun, 
their  length  increases  with  this  proximity,  and  they 
do  not  acquire  their  greatest  extent  till  after  passing 
their  perihelion.   Their  direction  is  always  to  the  sun. 

"  In  all  the  works  of  the  Deity,"  says  Dick,  "  we 
must  admit  that  his  goodness  is  displayed,  although 
we  may  not  he  able  to  trace  the  mode  of  its  commu- 
nication i  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
whatever  wisdom  and  omnipotence  are  exhibited 
throughout  the  Divine  economy,  there  is  also  a  dis- 
play of  beneficence,  which  appears  to  be  one  promi- 
nent design  of  all  the  works  of  God.  Comets  have 
long  been  considered  as  objects  of  terror;  but  iher'ecan 
be  no  question  that  they  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  a  system  of  benevolence,  as  are  the  solar  radia- 
tions and  their  benign  influence  on  our  globe  and  on 
the  other  planets. 

"  It  has  been  conjectured  that  comets  may  supply 
moisture  to  the  other  planets,  and  invigorate  the  litnl 
principal  of  our  atmosphere;  that  they  may  recruit 
the  sun  with  fresh  fuel,  and  repair  the  consumption 
of  his  light ;  or  that  they  may  be  the  agents  for  dis- 
persing the  electric  fluid  through  the  planptury  re- 
gions ;  and  although  there  is  little  proliahility  ihnt 
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■uuh  conjectures  are  accordant  with  fact,  yel  it  may 
be  admitted  that  comeia  may  produce  a  physical  in- 
fluence of  a  beneticial  nature  throughout  the  solar 
syatem.  But  what  I  concetTe  to  be  one  of  the  main 
designs  of  the  Creator  in  the  formHtion  of  sfich  a  vaat 
number  of  splendid  bodies  is,  that  they  may  aerv 
habiialions  for  myriads  of  intellectual  beings,  to  whom 
th"  Almighty  displays  his  perfections  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  on  whom  he  bestowa  the  riches  of  his 

"  Whatever  may  be  ihe  intention  of  those  cometa 
which  are  destitute  of  a  nucleus,  this,  in  ftll  proba- 
bility, is  the  chief  design  of  those  which  are  large 
and  which  are  invested  with  a  solid  nucleus ;  and 
the  same  arguments  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited,  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
'  'the  inhability  of  comets.  If  this  position  be  admit- 
ted, then  we  ought  to  contemplate  the  approach  of  a 
comet,  not  as  an  object  of  terror  or  a  harbinger  of 
«vil,  but  as  a  splendid  world,  of  a  different  construc- 
tion from  ours,  conveying  millions  of  happy  beings  to 
survey  a  new  region  of  the  Divine  empire,  to  create 
new  scenes  of  creating  power,  and  to  celebrate  in 
loftier  strains  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence.  "Viewing 
the  comete  in  this  light,  what  an  immense  population 
mnat  be  contained  within  the  iimita  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, which  gives  room  for  the  excursions  of  such  a 
vaat  number  of  these  bodies !  and  what  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  beings  of  all  ranks  must  people  the 
wide  extended  universe !" 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 

This  individual  is  a  living  example  of  wliat  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  determination,  will  do, 
when  their  aim  is  directed  toward  a  single  object. 
Of  humble  origin,  without  education,  industry,  '*  go 
ahead  industry" — baa  won  him  a  fortune  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  individual  in  our  own  country,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  few  in  any  other. 

John  Jacob  Astor  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  German 
provinces  on  the  Rhine  ;  his  age  is  nearly  eighty. 
He  arrived  in  this  country  soon  after  the  revoluiioa- 
ary  war,  in  a  H  smburgh  trader,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Clark,  a  well  kiiown  ship-master  of  the  time. 

His  first  employment  waa  in  a  fur  or  skin  store,  at 
low  prices.  Little  could  the  pour  young  German  at 
that  day,  have  imagined  he  would  become  the  lordly 
possessor  of  the  whole  blocks  that  he  daily  traversed 
on  his  slavish  rounds,  or  that  for  the  single  package 
of  furs  he  carried  he  should  be  the  owner  of  more 
bales  of  rich  beaver  than  it  contained  skins — that 
he  should  own  more  bank  stock  than  all  the  banks 
in  the  countty  then  eonuined — and  that  ships  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  laden  with  the  richest 
products  should  all  be  his  property.  It  was  so  to  be. 

Mr.  Asior  having  acquired,  by  frugality  and  econ- 
omy, some  little  capital,  became  a  speculator  in 
skins  in  a  small  way,  purchasing  a  little  lot  here  and 
there — matters  too  trivial  for  the  large  dealer — and 
when  he  had  accumulated  something  of  a  lot,  sold 
them  for  cash  to  the  wholesale  purchaser,  invariably 
rnnlizing  handsome  profits.  | 

"  I.ira"  ttrMm*  rmm  Hill*  fwawlw  >i>w,"  i 


tho  poet  says,  and  Mr.  Astor  ia  a  true  illustration  of 
the  line.  His  small  beginning  soon  amounted  to  a 
large  eum,  and  he  shortly  look  his  proper  rank  among 
the  principal  fur  merchants  of  the  city,  and  waa 
looked  upon  as  shrewd,  enterprising,  and  wealthy. 
Hia  payments  were  prompt ;  short  credit  waa  his 
motto,  and  he  fulfilled  and  exacted  it  with  all. 

As  time  rolled  on,  his  capital  became  increased  to 
such  an  enormous  extent  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  other  investments  to  prevent  it  from  being  idle 
A  portion  he  invested  in  city  property,  then  of  litUe 
value,  but  now  worth  millions  ;  but  the  principal  part 
he  invested  in  a  new  enterprise,  by  establishing  the 
American  Fur  Company,  of  which  for  many  years 
he  was  the  chief  owner.  This  company  had  its 
agents  and  hunters  in  the  far  west,  among  the  remote 
Indian  tribes,  scattered  over  our  then  sparsely  settled 
territories,  who  traded  with  the  aborigines  for  all  the 
furs  and  skins  they  took  in  a  season.  These  articles 
were  shipped  to  New  York,  whence  they  were 
sent  abroad.  By  this  trade,  the  company  realized 
immense  profits.  Mr.  Astor  also  engaged  extensive- 
ly in  the  China  trade,  making  sometimes  what  would 
be  considered  by  most  people  a  fortune  at  a  single 
voyage. 

Just  before  the  war,  he  conceived  the  project  of 
making  a  settlement  on  the  northwest  coast,  or  what 
is  now  called  the  Otegon  territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  general  depot  for  the  furs  purchased  in 
that  region,  and  whence  his  ships,  after  completing 
their  cargoes,  could  sail  direct  for  China,  This 
settlement  called  Astoria,  proved  unsuccessful ;  the 
natives  capturing  the  ship  which  he  had  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose,  and  murdering  almost  every  soul  on 
board. 

Mr.  Astor's  name  hod  nowbecome  familiar  thmugh- 

t  the  commercial  world.  It  was  known  and  re- 
cognised in  Europe,  India — in  fact,  everywhere  that 

mmerce  existed.     His  credit  was  without  bounds. 

It  would  be  mere  recapitulation  to  mention  the 
various  enterprises  of  Mr.  Astor.  They  all  relate  to 
commerce,  and  all  resulted  in  filling  his  already 
heaped-up  cofl^ers.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  went 
to  Europe,  where  one  of  his  daughters,  a  woman  of 
great  piety  and  worth,  married  a  German  count.  She 
has  since  deceased.  Mr.  Astor  -was  absent  two  or 
three  years. 

He  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  fur  company  some 
years  ago,  and  has  retired  entirely  from  commercial 
ffairs.  His  son,  William  B.  Astor,  has  now  the 
:hief  management  in  the  investment  of  his  vast  prop- 
erty on  bonds  and  mortgages — a  business  which 
requiries  the  constant  employment  of  numerous  agents  . 
and  clerks. 

said  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing,  that  he  has  lefl  in  his  will,  a  large  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  library.  We 
trust  this  is  the  case.  The  splendid  hotel  known  as 
the  Astor  House  is  now  the  property  of  his  son  Wil- 
liam. John  Jacob  has  two  sods,  besides  several 
daughters,  and  numerous  grandchildren.  He  seldom 
goes  out,  except  in  fine  weather,  and  his  health  is 
feeble.  His  fortune  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fif- 
teen to  TWKSTv-nvr  milmons  of  Doi.r.ARs. 
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Preuaialicm  of  Moses  to  FtuiAob. 


CHARACTER  OF  MOSES. 

MoBES  was  one  of  those  few  privileged  individualH 
■who  have  had  ihe  ability  and  the  opporluniiy  to  stamp 
the  character  of  their  own  minds  upon  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  It  may  be  said  of  liim  wi:h  much 
more  truth  than  it  has  been  eaid  of  another,  in  modern 
time,  that — 

"  The  pbbs  amX  Ihcaoo-s  of  his  E!ngt<^  sodI 
Were  tides  for  the  rest  of  madkiud." 

The  inspired  writer  spoke  without  a  metaphor 
when  he  said,  "  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses." 

Samuel  indeed,  shared  largely  in  his  illuminations, 
and  possessed  correct  conceptions  of  the  Theocracy  ; 
but  Samuel  failed  in  power.  He  could  not  raise  up 
-the  fallen  state  even  to  his  own  idea  of  what  a  com- 
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monwealth  should  be.  David  possessed  grpat  re- 
linemeni  and  ChrLslian  sensibility ;  be  entered  more 
deeply  perhaps  than  any  of  the  ancient  saints  into 
the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  trials  of  experimental  piety. 
But  even  David  could  throw  no  permanent  safe- 
guard around  the  Mosaic  I>aws.  The  wisdom  of 
Solomon  passed  "not  the  luxury  of  an  idolatrous 
court ;"  and  thus  all  the  great  interests  of  the  state 
were  endangered.  Elijah  had  the  energy  of  Moses ; 
he  was  ■  bold  reformer,  like  the  lire  and  the  wind, 
he  rushed  upon  the  wide  spread  idolatry  of  Israel. 
But  his  violence  was  soon  spent.  He  wanted  pa- 
tience to  endure.  He  failed  to  stamp  permanently 
upon  the  fallen  mind  of  the  nation  his  own.  correct 
views  of  God  and  true  religion.  Moses,  however, 
seems  to  have  combined  in  his  own  wonderful  char- 
acter all  the  excellences  of  the  kings  whg  came  idler 
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him,  without  partaking  of  their  defects.  Hia  history, 
theiefore,  ia  replete  with  inslniciioa.  Let  us  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  the  circumstances  of  his 
esriy  education,  as  illustrative  of  a  special  provi- 
dence. 

Had  the  mother  of  Mosea,  as  with  many  a  prayer 
she  wove  the  frail  bark  that  was  to  bear  lier  infant, 
not  to  a  watery  grave,  but  to  the  arms  of  a  princess, 
been  able  to  look  along  the  future,  and  trace  the  con- 
nexion of  events,  as  they  all  conspired  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  God,  with  what  astonishment  would 
she  have  discovered  thai  God  brings  forth  from  the 
most  minute  event,  and  by  a  thread  the  most  slender 
and  yet  most  complicated,  the  wonderful  products  of 
his  wisdom  and  his  power. 

Was  it  anything  else  than  a  minute  and  special 
providence,  that  gave  a  direction  to  the  floating  babe, 
guiding  the  current  on  which  it  was  borne,  and  every 
eddy  io  which  it  was  whirled  around,  weakening  the 
resistance  of  every  twig  that  caught  it,  and  every  ob- 
stacle that  opposed  its  progress,  until  it  was  safely 
placed  in  tlte  arms  of  the  daughter  of  the  very  king 
whose  people  held  its  own  in  bondage  ?  Waa  it 
anything  else  than  a  special  providence  that  restored 
this  now  adopted  son  of  an  Egyptian  princess  to  the 
arms  of  its  own  fond  mother,  that  it  might  drawfrom 
the  same  source  whence  it  drew  its  life,  all  the  par- 
tialities and  prejudices,  and  early  education  of  a  l^Ie- 
brew  T  Was  it  chance,  or  the  finger  of  God  that 
brought  it  from  the  Hebrew  cott.ige,  to  be  educated 
in  the  court  of  Pharaoh ;  and  to  become  learned 
not  only  in  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  priests,  but 
in  the  political  organization  of  the  country,  and  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Waa  it,  or  was  it 
not  a  special  divine  interference  that  jitat  at  the  lime 
when  Egypt  was  no  longer  useful  to  him,  Moses 
should  be  transferred  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to 
complete  another  and  equally  essential  part  of  his 
education  !  The  very  region  which  ia  afterward  to 
become  the  scene  of  his  plans  and  hia  anxieties,  first 
becomes  the  quiet  residence  of  bis  riper  manhood. 
In  this  way  he  makea  himself  famihar  not  only  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  that  kind  of  life  which  he 
was  BO  soon  lo  lead,  but  also  with  ihoae  tribes  which 
were  kindred  to  his  own  people.  And  that  by  means 
of  his  first  school  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  his  ser- 
ond  school  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  third 
aehool  in  the  Arabian  desert,  he  formed  a  character 
fully  adequate  lo  the  great  enterprise  which  ho  waa 
called  to  undertake. 

We  introduce  tbcse  facts  for  the  purpoae  of  con- 
necting them  with  a  moat  important  practical  remark. 
We  see  distinctly  that  God  Can  control  the  minutest 
operations  of  a  material  uuiversa  without  the  least 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  mind.  To  ■  passing  ob- 
»errer  who  may  have  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  mulion  iif  the 
current  that  bore  along  the  Hosting  ark.  And  that 
eddy  which  whirled  it  round,  and  would  have  thrown 
it  ou  the  sand,  had  it  not  taken  one  turn  more,  and 
Uiat  twig  which  caught  it  but  soon  let  go  its  hold, 
presented  no  unusual  movement;  all  was  naturU. 
And  so  of  every  intelligent  being  (hat  was  engaged 
in  the  whole  tianaaclioa.    Each  act  was  ixluniary, 


each  act  waa  clothed  with  its  appropriate  Tesponsi' 
bility.  Admit  these  two  great  facts,  first,  that  God 
can  control  the  universe  of  matter,  without  any  visi* 
hie  infringement  upon  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and 
secondly,  that  he  can  control  the  universe  of  mind, 
without  any  actual  infringement  upon  the  freedom  of 
mind,  and  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  aome  of 
the  most  cheering  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 
Here  rests  the  doctrine  of  a  minute  and  universal 
providence.  Here,  loo,  is  the  foundation  of  prayer. 
We  love  lo  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  special  provi- 
dence. The  idea  of  the  infinite  and  perfect  God, 
governing  the  entire  unii'erse  through  the  medium  of 
laws  which  he  himself  established,  and  which  he 
does  not  violate,  is  delightful ;  and  (he  more  so  from 
ibe  fact,  that  at  the  present  day,  "there  is  actual 
danger  that  the  Creator  himself  should  be  legislated 
out  of  his  own  world,  and  an  abstract  principle  be 
made  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  We  refer  hot  here  to  the  cold  creed  of  the 
naturalist,  who  sees  nothing  on  earth  but  combina- 
tions of  matter,  and  nothing  in  the  heavens  but  figures 
and  solids.  We  refer  to  the  philosophy  which  al- 
most deifies  the  laws  of  nature  ;  a  philosophy  which 
maintains  that  Jehovah,  after  having  once  created  this- 
fair  system  of  nature,,  and  having  impressed  upon  it 
certain  laws,  gave  it  up  to  the  regulation  of  these 
laws,  and  threw  it  oA'  from  his  special  care,  lo  roll 
on  in  its  movements,  uncheered  by  his  presence  and 
uncontrolled  by  his  constant  agency.  Rather  than 
adopt  speculations  so  cold  and  heartless,  we  would 
prefer  the  superstition,  that  sees  an  angel  in  every 
tiower,  and  hears  his  voice  in  every  wind ;  that  seea 
God  enthroned  on  every  cloud ;  that  finds  for  hira  a 
dwelling-place  in  every  mountain -height,  and  in  every 
shady  grove.  But  it  is  no  superstition  to  see  "a 
God  employed  in  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer 
life."  It  is  not  a  superstition  to  enthrone  God  on 
all  the  agencies,  visible  and  invisible,  that  fill  the 
universe.  ^V'e  love  to  take  the  precious  promises  of 
his  word,  and  carry  them  through  all  the  labors  and 
scenes  of  a  Christian  life.  We  love  to  aay  to  the 
afflicted  saint,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  gloom, 
"  all  tbini's  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  Goo."  Infinite  wisdom,  boundless  love  and 
power  are  pledged  to  connect  the  darkness  of  the 
present  with  the  brightness  of  the  future.  And  when 
kneeling  by  the  couch  of  pain  and  aickness,  who 
would  not  wisli  to  feel  that  there  is  a  God  who  hears 
prayer,  one  who  without  any  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  can  give  wisdom  to  him  who  prescribesr 
for  the  sufferer,  so  that  he  shall  be  able  to  detect  the- 
disease,  and  happily  adjust  the  remedy,  and  wiihour 
any  infringement  of  the  laws  of  organic  life,  but  oper- 
ating through  these  laws,  can  impart  eHicacy  to  the 
medicine,  and  raise  up  the  sick  to  health.  And 
when  all  human  power  fails,  and  death  cornea  in  to 
seize  his  prey,  how  cheering  to  know  that  the  eye 
of  God  is  on  the  weeping  circle  that  are  left,  and- 
that,  in  perfect  consistency  with  human  freedom  and 
human  accountability,  he  can  hind  up  the  broken 
hearted,  and  give  the  ''  oil  of  joy  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness." 

Dut  we  must  return  from  this  digression,  and  calL 
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fSUT  thoDj^ls  again  to  the  extraoidiaaiy  individual, 
whose  eariy  hisloiy  we  have  now  coosideted. 

The  wonderful  attributes  of  his  mind  are  moat 
fully  developed  in  the  civil  and  religious  institutions 
which  he  eetablished.  His  views  of  civil  govem- 
Uent  were  nearly  four  thoueaad  years  in  advance  of 
his  age.  In  his  institutions  are  found  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  republic.  The  theocracy  was  founded 
upon  the  principles  that  the  laws  should  govern ; 
thai  a  free  people  should  adopt  their  own  constilu- 
don  of  their  own  free  will ;  that  all  arbitrary  power, 
cftprice,  and  oppressive  domination,  should  be  exclu- 
ded ;  and  that  the  governing  principle  should  be 
vested  in  national  laws  above  the  reach  of  arbitrary 
will.  The  tribunals  of  justice  were  held  in  public. 
The  law  of  God  dictated  the  punishment,  and  no 
judge  could  grant  a  dispensation.  The  great  princi- 
ple of  obedience  which  ran  through  all  the  common' 
wealth,  which  was  in  fact  the  grand  element  in  their 
national  character,  and  the  grand  impelling  principle 
of  all  public  and  private  action,  was  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah, their  invisible  king.  He  sat  enthroned  in 
the  national  temple.  The  tabernacle  was  tlie  palace 
of  God.  Ail  the  tribes  were  united  together  as  one 
family  in  his  service  and  his  worship.  They  heard 
his  voice  from  the  mercy-seat.  They  saw  the  em- 
blem of  his  presence  in  the  pillat  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
which  rested  on  the  tabernacle.  And  whenever  they 
met  the  high-priest,  tho  Urira  and  the  'i'hummijn,  the 
sacred  lot  of  God  shone  brightly  on  his  breastplate. 
Thus  everything  was  connected  with  Jehovah  their 
king.  The  wtiole  structure  of  this  civil  constitution 
combined  the  essential  features  of  a  perfect  govern- 
ment. /(  was  free.  The  people  voluntarily  adopted 
their  own  constitution,  and  selected  iheii  own  magis- 
trates on  the  principle  of  repreaehtation.  Thus  they 
were  boimd,  not  by  fetters  of  iron,  but  by  a  free  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  ruling  power. 

/(  was  an  energetic  goaeinmenl. — The  laws  were 
regarded  as  solemn  conventional  rules,  which  no  one 
might  venture  to  transgress.  They  were  enforced 
by  appropriate  and  powerful  sanctions. 

It  inas  a  government  free  from  oppressive  distinc- 
tion.— There  was  no  hereditary  and  privileged  class, 
who  possessed  any  executive  or  despotic  power. 
Gvery  important  enterprise  was  committed  to  the 
elders  of  the  whole  people,  and  even  parents  in  their 
highest  authority  were  only  counsellors. 

And  if  from  the  civil,  we  turn  to  the  religious  in- 
■Itmtions  of  Moses,  we  shall  find  everything  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  his  elevated  and  spiritual  views 
of  God.  Compared  with  the  artificial  and  unmean- 
ing machinery  of  idolatrous  worship,  hia  ritual  was 
simple  and  sublime.  How  interesting  the  idea  of  a 
moveable  palace  for  their  lawgiver  and  king,  that  he 
might  dwell  perpetually  with  his  wandering  people. 
The  ark  which  contained  the  law  was  the  throne  of 
their  guardian  God.  And  how  sublime  the  concep- 
tion to  enthrone  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  upon  the 
tables  of  the  law.  In  front  of  the  throne  were  the 
seven  burning  lamps,  the  symbol  of  omniscience ; 
mod  also  the  golden  altar,  from  which  clouds  of  in- 
cense ascended  as  tho  emblem  of  prayer.  But  there 
was  nothing  here  that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to 


I  superstition.  Nothing  that  had  even  &  distant  ten- 
dency to  idolatry.  In  regard  to  offerings  and  purifi- 
cations, while  he  adopted  that  system  which  was 
better  adapted,  than  any  abstract  teaching,  to  impress 
truth  upon  the  mind  in  that  early  ago,  he  at  the  ssma 
time  aimed  the  whole  against  those  idolatrous  prac- 
tices to  which  his  people  were  constantly  exposed. 
Thus  did  he  aim,  by  the  verj-  means  which  imparted 
to  them  spiritual  knowledge,  to  eradicate  all  remains 
of  idolatry  from  their  hearts.  What  is  there  in  his 
whole  system  of  laws,  but  a  most  ancient,  as  well  as 
beautiful  model,  preserved  in  a  written  form,  where 
health,  morals,  political  organization,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  are  all  combined  in  one  harmonious  and 
wonderful  system.  And  all  this,  too,  was  accom- 
plished in  an  age  when  idolatry  was  almost  imiver- 
sal ;  an  age  when  its  lofiiost  intellect  bowed  down 
to  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
in  an  age  when  the  most  refined,  as  well  as  the  rude, 
were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
creeping  things.  And  which  is  the  greater  miracle, 
that  such  a  man  should  exist  unaided  and  aUne,  in 
such  an  age,  or  that  his  mind  should  be  illuminated 
by  divine  inspiration,  and  his  whole  character  formed 
by  a  special  divine  influence,  for  the  great  work 
which  he  had  la  perform  ?  It  is  impassible  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Moses,  in 
that  age  of  the  world,  on  any  other  supposition,  than 
that  God  was  with  him.  His  character  affords  in- 
contestable ei'idencc  of  the  divine  origin  and  authori- 
ty of  the  dispensation  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  development  of  his  character 
amid  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
Afflictions  try  the  character,  and  most  severely  was 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  put  to  the  test.  Look  at  the 
task  which  he  was  commissioned  to  perform.  He 
was  to  rescue  a  stagnant  mass  of  mind,  notonly  from 
Egyptian  servitude,  but  from  the  more  degrading 
bondage  of  Egyptian  idolatry  and  superstition.  They 
were  too  cowardly  to  meet  a  foe ;  and  yet  he  was  to 
lead  them  up  to  the  conquest  of  their  ancient  posses- 
sion. They  were  too  effeminate  to  encounter  dan- 
ger ;  and  yet  ho  was  to  lead  them  through  a  waste, 
howling  wilderness,  beset  with  famine,  disease,  and 
death.  They  were  incapable  of  any  lofty  thought ; 
and  yet  he  was  so  to  cultivste  and  refioe  their  naUonal 
character,  that  they  should  become  proper  insim- 
ments  for  the  great  designs  of  God.  From  these  un- 
couth materials  he  was  to  form  a  depository  for  th« 
scriptures  of  truth,  in  which  the  successive  revela- 
tions of  God  might  be  protected  from  the  asssulta  of 
idolatry,  and  from  which  there  should  flow  down  to 
the  remotest  age,  the  pure  blessings  of  spiritual  tnith 
and  a  spiritual  religion.  And  now  what  aitKbutes  of 
mind,  what  energy,  what  courage,  what  enlarged 
views,  what  judicious  calculations,  what  a  spirit  of 
nnliring  activity  and  ceaseless  invention,  must  belong 
to  the  man,  who,  in  a  barren  desert,  and  in  a  remota 
and  idolatrous  age,  could  control,  and  cultivate,  and 
soften  a  rebellious  multitude  of  three  million  souls  1 
Most  nMy  did  he  accomplish  his  work.  And  aa 
we  follow  him  on  in  his  triumphant  course ;  as  wo 
behold  him  surmounting  one  difficulty  only  to  meet 
another,  \nd  nevei  loosing,  with  a  smgle  ezcepuoo, 
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Hi*  collected  energies  of  hia  mind,  and  never  failing 
in  the  slulfid  adaptation  of  his  plans,  we  hardly  know 
ivhjch  to  admiie  most,  his  enlarged  and  compreben- 
■ite  views  as  a  statesman,  his  skill  as  a  leader,  or 
bis  meekness,  humility,  and  faith,  as  a  Chtisiian. 

Aa  we  draw  toward  the  close  of  his  eventful  life 
■we  behold  him  siill  engaged,  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  earthly  career,  in  the  greu  object  for  which  he 
had  sufiered  so  much,  and  labored  so  fcuthfully. 
Warned  by  God  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was 
at  hand,  he  began  to  impart  to  the  people  what  may 
be  called  his  dying  counsel.  His  great  desire  was 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
might  be  preserved  among  ihem  after  his  death.  To 
Mcnie  this,  he  wrote  for  them  an  earnest  exhortation, 
exhibiting  not  only  the  masterly  power  of  hie  mind, 
bnt  the  best  traits  of  his  heart.  These  exhortations, 
vhich  comprise  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  he  gave 
to  the  magistrates  as  his  farewell  address.  Then, 
like  the  dying  patriarch  before  him,  he  cast  a  pro- 
phetic view  into  the  future,  and  in  words  of  golden 
richness  took  leave  of  his  people  in  one  of  the  most 
affecting  and  instructive  strains  of  prophecy  that  can 
be  found  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  The  faithlessness 
of  an  undeserving  people  is  now  forgotten,  and  he 
mingles  encouragements  as  wet)  as  admonitions  in 
his  last  prophetic  benediction.  The  oSicial  duties 
of  Moses  were  now  closed.  He  conjured  Joshua,  as 
the  divinely  appointed  military  leader,  to  conquer  the 
coonlry.  He  delivered  up  to  the  priests  the  book  of 
the  law ;  and  afler  surveying  from  the  heights  of 
Pisgah  the  promised  land,  which  he  was  never  to 
enter,  this  great  man,  and  distinguished  servant  of 
Ood  "  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers." 
How  fidl  of  instruction  is  such  a  life  ! 
Moses  sfTords  a  flue  illustration  of  the  dignity  and 
the  elevation  which  religion  imparts  lo  the  human 
character.  It  was  the  union  of  a  sanctiGed  heart 
with  great  ability  of  mind,  that  distinguished  him 
from  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  How  erroneous 
is  the  impression  that  genuine  piety  of  heart  is  a  mere 
refuge  from  danger !  How  derogatory  to  religion,  is 
the  feeling  that  we  would  gladly  dispense  with  it,  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  world,  did  we  not  know 
that  we  shall  need  it  in  deMh !  There  is  not  a  no- 
bler sight  this  side  of  heaven,  than  a  human  heart 
resplendent  with  the  grace  of  piety.  The  sun  may 
conceal  his  beams  ;  and  the  evening  sky  may  blush 
for  the  stars  that  shine  in  it  -,  but  never  let  the  Chris- 
tian be  ashamed  of  his  religion. 

The  history  of  Moses  shows  ua  Imw  it  is  that  we 
can  invest  the  frail  period  of  our  lives  with  true 

permanent  value.     Various  are  ilie  means  which 

employ  to  perpetuate  their  reraembranee  on  the 
earth.  But  it  is  only  in  the  influence  that  we  have 
exerted,  that  we  shall  live  in  the  remembranco  of 
Others  after  we  have  ourselves  left  the  earth.  The 
man  who  bequeaths  to  the  world  the  rich  legacy  of 
a  Christian  influence,  erects  his  memorial  in  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  all  holy  hearts.  It  matters  not 
■what  was  the  country,  or  where  was  the  home  of 
Buch  men  as  Oberlin  and  Brainerd,  they  may  have 
lived  in  a  palace  or  a  cottage  ;  but  they  have  linked 
themselves  to  the  hopes,  and  Uie  joys,  and  (he  affec- 


tions of  the  children  of  God ;  and  the  blow  which 
severs  such  ties  as  these  must  destroy  the  soul  it- 
self. 

And  finally,  how  forcibly  are  we  reminded  by  the 
history  of  Moses  of  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle. 
"  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  its 
of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to 
come  short  of  it"  through  unbelief. 


Veoetables,  in  their  growth,  derive  ail  their  food 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  principally  from  the  air, 
which  had  been  called  a  gaseous  mineral;  while 

animals  derived  their  principal  nutriment  directly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom-  Vegetables  effected 
many  chymical  changes  in  the  food  they  took  up, 
animals  few.  Gluleo  and  albumen  are  the  nutrient 
principles  of  plants,  and  in  chymical  composition 
they  are  identical  with  the  albumen  of  the  white  of 
an  egg,  of  the  muscle  of  an  os,  or  the  blood  of  K 
sheep.  By  identity  waa  not  meant  similarity,  but 
positively  the  same  thing.  The  albumen  of  blood, 
of  muscle,  and  of  an  egg,  differed  in  physical,  but 
not  in  chymical  characters. 

Plants,  in  fact,  contain  within  them  the  flesh  oC 
animals,  and  all  the  animal  organization  does  in  nu- 
trition, is  to  put  tliis  tiesh  in  the  right  place.  But 
animals  take  up  with  their  food  other  constimenta  of 
plants  which  contain  no  nitrogen ;  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  &c.  These  are  not  nutritive  principles  ; 
they  do  not  assist  in  making  the  flesh  of  animals  ; 
and  when  ahimats  are  fed  on  these  alone,  they  die. 
But  animals  possess  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
their  bodies  have  generally  a  temperature  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere — about  100  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.  Whence  then  comes  this  healT 
From  the  burning  of  the  sugar,  starch,  gum,  Slc. 
The  air  that  animals  respire  is  carbonic  acid,  the 
very  gas  that  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  wood  or 
charcoal  in  a  fire.  Charcoal  is  carbon,  and  animals 
take  in  daily  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  in  their  food. 
It  is  the  burning  or  combustion  of  this  substance  in 
the  body  that  produces  animal  heat.  In  hot  coun- 
tries, animals  on  this  account  take  less  carbon.  The 
food  of  (he  East  Indian  contains  only  about  12  per 
cent,  of  carbon ;  while  that  of  the  Greenlander  con- 
tains 70  per  cent.  The  depraved  taste  of  the  Green- 
lander,  who  drinks  train-oil,  and  eats  tallow  candles 
by  the  dozen,  might  be  pitied  or  wondered  at ;  but  it 
's  necessary  lo  his  healthy  existence.  Anotherrea- 
on  for  animals  acquiring  carbonaceous  food  in  cold 
limates  is,  that  the  air  is  more  condensed,  and  the 
amo  measure  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen ;  that  gas  being  the  agent  which,  by  uniiing  with 
the  carbon,  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  gave  out  the 
best.  Strong  exercise  slso  demands  a  large  supply 
of  carbonaceous  food,  on  account  of  the  oxygen  taken 
in  diuing  the  hard  breathing  thus  produced.  Oxygen, 
when  once  taken  into  the  system,  never  escapes  uu- 
combined,  and  would  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
body  unless  a  fresU  supply  of  material  was  given. 
Clothes,  by  keeping  in  animal  heat,  rendered  lesa 
carbonaceous  food  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
body  up  to  its  proper  temperature. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  But  who  the  melodios  of  mora  cin  lell) 
The  wild  brook  babbUng  rtoKn  ilie  mounnin's  side  ; 
The  lowing  herd  ;  Ihe  sheepfold'a  aimple  hell  ; 

The  lium  of  bees,  and  llnii^l's  lay  of  lose, 

ADd  Ihe  full  choir  thiL  walics  Ihe  unitersil  ^ovc." 

I  AM  never  bo  happy  as  when  I  am  sirolling  on  the 
Mnk  of  some  clear  and  beautiful  siream  in  a  fine 
spring;  day  :  the  scenery,  ihe  birds  and  flowers,  all 
add  to  my  pleasure.  I  like  to  see  the  "  gliiiering 
Htreamlet  play,"  and  to  hear  "  the  prattle  of  the 
purling  rill,"  aa  Thomson  calls  the  sound  made  by  a 
brook  aa  it  paasea  over  a  bed  of  pebbles — 


That  o'er  its  flinty  pivemciii  nweelly  suog.' 

No  one  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  charms  of 
the  country  more  than  Horace.  In  hia  beautiful  ode 
in  praise  of  a  country  life,  he  details  the  pleaaures  to 
be  derived  from  it,  in  a  manner  which  shown  how 
capable  he  was  himaelfof  enjoying  its  altraciions. 
He  describes  how  happy  the  man  must  be  who  cul- 
tirates  bis  own  land,  prunes  and  engrafts  hia  fruit- 
trees,  or  sees  his  lowing  cattle  in  some  lonely  vale, 
and  stores  his  honey,  and  shears  his  sheep,  and 
gathers  in  his  fniiia. 

I  am  apt  to  dwell  on  the  charms  of  the  country, 
because  so  much  of  my  own  happiness  is  derived 
from  it,  and  becauae  I  am  persuaded  that  so  many 
Others  might  enjoy  the  same  pleasure.  The  mere 
act,  however,  of  living  in  the  country,  will  not  be 
snfficieni ;  there  must  be  a  decided  fondness  for  the 
occupations  it  affords :  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
peuaclry,  and  relieving  their  wanta,  ia  one  of  these. 


The  cultivation  of  flowers  should  not  be  neglected,  u 
it  ia  another  of  the  resources  which  make  a  country 
life  agreeable,  and  alToids  a  pleasure  which  ia  not 
only  inexhanatible,  but  is  one  of  the  moat  fascinating 
kind.  To  thia  may  be  added  the  sludy  of  natural 
history,  which  alone  ia  sufEcient  to  keep  the  mind 
employed,  and  prevent  the  day  from  becoming  dull 
or  tedious.  It  ia  a  study  also  calculated  to  make  tis 
wiser  and  better,  aa  the  more  we  contemplate  the 
works  of  creation,  the  more  reason  we  shall  have  to 
I  deep  sense  of  Almighty  power  and  good- 


Those  persons  to  whom  the  employment  of  their 
minds  is  irksome,  and  who  gradually  lose  their  in- 
tellectual powers,  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains 
of  exerting  ihcm,  will  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  pleasures  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  well- 
regulated  life,  passed  in  the  country.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  willing  to  try  [be  experiment,  may  be 
assured  that  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  their  time 
is  not  both  usefully  and  agreeably  employed  :  they 
will  become  cheerfu!  and  instructive  companioni, 
kind  and  humane  in  their  dispositions,  and  have  their 
moral  character  improved  and  made  more  fit  for  that 
great  chan<re  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  happen  to 
us  all. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  what  an  elegant 
writer  has  said  on  the  subject  in  question : — 

"  We  are  affected  with  delightful  aenaaiions  when 
we  see  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation,  the 
meodowa,  flowers,  and  fields,  in  a  flouiishing  state. 
There  must  be  some  rwted  molaocholy  at  the  heait, 
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when  all  natnTe  appears  smiling  about  ua,  to  hinder 
ua  from  corresponding  with  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
and  joining  in  iho  universal  chorus  of  joy.  Bnt  if 
meadows  and  trees  in  their  cheerful  verdure — if 
flowera  in  their  bloom,  and  all  the  vegetable  parte  of 
the  creation  in  their  inosl  advantageous  dress,  can 
iaspire  gladness  in  the  heart,  and  drive  away  all 
Badness  but  despair;  (o  see  the  rational  creation 
happy  and  flouhBhing,  ought  to  give  us  a  pleasure  as 
much  superior  as  the  latter  is  to  the  former  in  the 
scale  of  beings.  But  the  pleasure  is  still  heightened, 
if  we  ourselves  have  been  instrumental  in  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creaiures — if  we  have 
Itelped  to  raise  a  heart  drooping  beneath  the  weight 
jof  grief,  and  revived  that  barren  and  dry  land,  where 
no  water  was,  with  refreshing  showers  of  love  and 
khidneaa." 

Under  almost  every  circumstance  of  disquietude  or 
of  solitude,  alone  in  one's  room.or  wandering  faraway 
from  the  haunts  of  mankind,  a  lover  of  Nature  has 
always  something  around  him  not  only  to  occupy  his 
thoughts,  but  to  aSurd  him  grali6calion  and  pleasure. 
When  I  say  pleasure,  1  mean  that  pleasure  which 
arifles  from  the  occupation  of  the  mind  when  devoted 
lo  a  delightful  study,  and  which  cheers  us  with  the 
conviction  that  our  time  is  not  unprofiiably  spent. 
Aa  we  proceed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
Nature,  her  beauties  are  gradually  unfolded  to  our 
riew,  as  if  she  were  pleased  that  her  works  had 
•xcited  our  wonder  and  admiration ;  the  study  of 
them  is,    indeed,   unbounded,  for  the   objects   she 

S resents  to  our  notice  are  infinite,  unceasing,  and 
elightful. 
I  was  pleased  at  an  observation  made  lo  me  lately 
a  nurseryman.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  Im- 
possible that  any  one  conld  entertain  atheistical 
notions,  who  studied  the  nature  of  plants,  and 
observed  the  different  uses  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed by  a  benevolent  Creator,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  climates  in  which  they  are 
found.  He  showed  me  the  pitcher-plant,  which 
flourishes  only  in  very  hot  countries.  Its  tube  is 
about  as  long  again  as  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe, 
and  is  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid.  This  supplies 
water  for  birds,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  cactus  tribe  grow  in  hot  sands,  and 
afford  both  food  and  water,  and  we  generally  find 
that,  according  to  the  wants  of  man  and  animals  in 
different  countries,  food  best  adapted  for  their  use  is 
bountifully  supplied. 

There  is  an  extreme  sensibility  in  the  tendrils  of 
vines,  and  ihey  afford  another  proof  how  cdmirably 
Nature  has  adapted  everything  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  she  designed  it.  Without  this  extreme 
MDsibility  of  the  tendrils,  the  vine  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  its  fruit  would  not  ripen.  As  the  shoot 
grows,  the  tendrils  are  thrown  out,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  there  is  a  little  hook.  As  soon  as  this  fastens 
npon  anything,  the  tendril  twists  itself  about  it, 
turning  round  and  round,  till  it  has  completely 
contracted  itself.  The  moisture  which  occasioned  Us 
flexibility  then  recedes,  and  it  becomes  hard.  Its 
tenacity  is  then  so  great,  that  it  requires  some  effort 
to  diaengage  it.    The  first  two  tendrija  which  the 


branch,  or  shoot  of  a  vine  throws  out,  are,  I  ohaerre, 
much  stronger  than  the  subsequent  ones. 

I  watched  this  summer  the  shoot  of  a  vine,  which 
came  across  one  of  the  windowsof  my  house.  At  first 
only  two  strong  tendrils  appeared.  The  second  came 
in  contact  with  the  glass,  and  though  it  had  nothing 
on  which  it  could  lay  hold,  its  mere  friction  against 
the  glass  occasioned  it  to  distort  itself  till  it  becama 
like  a  piece  of  knotted  twine.  The  other  tendril  had 
nothing  which  it  could  touch,  hut  I  observed  that  if 
altered  its  position  every  day,  turning  Itself  about. 
as  if  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  use 
for  which  it  was  designed.  If  I  held  a  stick  against 
it  for  a  short  time,  it  was  evidently  affected  by  it,  and 
this  was  seen  by  a  change  in  its  previous  position. 

These  details  may  appear  trilling,  but  I  can  not 
consider  them  aa  such.  They  are  facts  and  circum- 
stances in  the  economy  of  Nature  which  prova 
that  nothing  was  made  by  chance,  or  for  ends  not 
"  admirable." 

Vines  which  are  not  trimmed  till  March,  bleed 
much,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  leaf  Is 
fully  expanded.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  this 
is  the  case  while  the  trees  are  leafless,  yet  lop  them 
as  much  as  you  please  when  the  foliage  is  out,  and 
they  will  not  shed  one  drop.  Dr.  Hales  was  not 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance  when  he  cut  off  a 
large  bough  from  his  vine  late  in  the  spring,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  science  that  he  was  not.  His  soli- 
citude for  his  vine,  and  his  various  attempts  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  the  sap,  led  him,  step  by  step,  to  many 
expedients,  which,  by  degrees,  brought  on  abundanca 
of  curious  experiments,  and  ended  in  that  learned 
publication  known  by  the  name  of  Vegetable  Statics. 
This  work  has  done  much  honor  to  its  author,  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  modern  languages. 

The  culture  of  Virgil's  vines  corresponds  very  ex- 
actly with  the  modern  management  of  hops.  For 
instance,  in  the  perpetual  diggings  and  hoeings,  in 
the  tying  to  the  stakes  and  poles,  in  pruning  the 
superfluous  shoots,  &.C.,  and  the  alleys  between  the 
rows  of  hops  are  harrowed  sometimes  with  a  small 
triangular  harrow,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  guided 
by  two  handles. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  customs  of  the 
ancients  with  those  of  modern  times.  Cottagers  are 
in  the  habit  of  striking  a  brass  pan,  to  make  a  noise 
whentheirbees  are  swarming.  So  it  was  when  Virgil 
wrote  his  fourth  Georgic, — 

"And  ring  the  tinkling  brass,  and  lacred  cymbals  somrf." 


A  CiTEiotis  Fact. — The  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  could  be  compressed  into  the  space 
of  one  mile  square,  and  each  individual  be  allowed 
sufficient  room  to  breathe  in.  Fifteen  inches  square 
would  suflice  for  this.  There  are  1,760  yards  in  a 
mile  which  being  multiplied,  gives  63,360  inches ; 
and  this  product  divided  by  fifteen  the  number  of  in- 
ches of  space  occupied  by  each  individual  would 
place  4,224  of  them  in  a  row  to  extend  the  lengik 
of  a  mile ;  and  the  same  number  of  rows  to  com- 
plete a  square  mile  would  consequently  nunbez 
17,842,576. 
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PETRA,  OR-  SELAH. 

Sel&h  means  "  «  lock  ;"  and  aa  the  Greek  name 
for  the  chief  toim  of  the  Nabathtean  Edomites,  Peira, 
has  precisely  the  aame  aigoificatian,  it  is,  not  without 
reason,  conceived  by  some  writers  that  the  town 
which  ihe  Greeks  knew  as  Petra  is  identical  with  the 
Selah  of  Scripture.  We  rather  incline  to  this  opinion, 
which  has  also  the  siroog  support  of  Eusebiua  and 
Jerome,  who  both  described  Petra  aa  "  a  city  of 
Arabia,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  which  is  also  calUd 
Jtetatl."  It  is  true  that  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
word,  in  this  and  other  places,  may  be  read  as  an 
appellative  raltaer  than  a  proper  name,  and  is  so  read 
by  the  Sepluagint  and  Vulgate  (but  not  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic) ;  but  as  the  versions,  partictilarly  the 
Septaagini,  often  turn  the  significant  proper  names 
of  the  Hebrew  into  appellatives,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  lay  much  stress  on  this  )  and  even  did  we  allow 
that  Selah  is  an  appellative,  it  would  be  open  to  us 
to  contend  that  a  place  so  emphatically  indicated  as 
the  rock  was  most  probably  the  same  which  is  allowed 
1o  have  borne  a  proper  name  of  the  aame  import.  In 
other  words,  a  place  distinguished  as  the  rock  is  the 
most  likely  to  be  that  to  which  the  proper  name  of 
the  same  meaning,  whether  Selah  or  Petra,  would 
be  given.  This  will  be  allowed  by  any  one  who 
considers  the  universal  process  in  topographical 
nomenclature,  under  which  distinguishing  appellatives 
become,  in  process  of  time,  tiied  as  proper  names. 
Howe* er,  as  we  are  not  willing  to  raise  an  argument 
on  the  question,  whether  such  a  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  proper  name  or  an  appellative,  we  are 


content  with  the  probability,  in  connezion  with  tha 
other  and  stronger  probability  that  the  chief  town  of 
Mount  Seir,  even  if  not  expressly  named,  is  at  least 
indicated  snd  referred  to  in  the  history  and  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  their  denunciations  against 
a  country,  the  prophets  continually  refer  to  its  chief 
town ;  and  unless  there  was  an  exception  in  thia 
instance,  they  did  so  in  their  copious  prophecies 
against  Edom.  Now  the  chief  town  of  Edom  was 
Petra  ;  and  as  the  prophets  who  foretold  its  doom 
were  not  long  posterior  to  the  date  ST  the  transaction 
recorded  in  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  it  becomes  probable  that 
the  present  history  has  the  same  principal  city  of 
Edom  in  view  ;  particularly  when  we  find  it  bearing 
a  name  analogous  to  that  which  the  metropolis  of 
Edom  certainly  bore.  We  consider  it  certain  that 
the  prophecies  relate  to  Petra,  and  will  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  passage  referred  to  above  has  a 
reference  to  the  aame  place  by  stating  the  question 
"Where  was  Petra  T" 

This  is  a  point  concerning  which  it  is  necesaaiy 
to  have  a  distinct  understanding ;  for  if  the  Idumeaa 
town  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer  be  not  the  ex* 
cavated  city  of  Wady  Mousa,  near  Mount  Hor,  w« 
lose  much  of  the  force  of  that  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful evidence  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred 
writers  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  complela 
correspondence  of  their  predictions  with  the  existing 
condition  of  Edom.  This  correspondence  has  been 
only  lately  discovered ;  and,  as  something  new,  it 
has  engaged  more  attention  than  old  truths,  howw^i 
vaiuiAle,  would  have  been  likely  to  obtain.  Tho 
Christian  world  is   under  great  obligationa  to  Dx. 
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ROCET   VAIiCr  IK  TBE  VjeiHITT  OT  PlT«A. 

B  Tomb  is  ibown  dd  the  Left,  uid  Ihe  Remun*  at  an  Amphitbeatre  id  the  Diilance. 


Keiib,  f<x  hia  services  in  tracing  and  illuslrating  this 
coincidence. 

Two  places  have  been  made  to  coDiend  tor  the 
distinction  of  being  the  ancient  Petra.  One  is  the 
existing  town  of  Kerek,  about  twerily-five  miles  due 
east  from  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  sea,  tlie  other 
is  the  forsaken  and  desolated  city  in  Wady  Mousa, 
-near  Mount  Hor.  The  conditions  of  the  question 
are  rather  peculiar.  No  one  now  denies  that  the  city 
in  Wady  Mouaa  was  Pelra.  The  very  learned 
editor  of  Burckhardt's  "  Travels  in  Syria,"  has 
proYed  this  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  same  accomplished 
geographer  has  taken  up  the  opinion,  that,  previously 
to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  the  present 
Kerek  was  Petra  and  the  principal  town  of  the 
Nabathteans,  and  this  considiration  will  of  course 
exclude  the  Petra  of  Wady  Mousa  entirely  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  canon  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  having  been  closed  considerably 
anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Macedonians  in 
Asia.  Our  wish  is,  therefore,  to  disprove  this  position. 
To  do  BO  with  completeness  would  require  a  lengthen- 
ed dissertation,  which  would  scarcely  interest  the 
readers  of  our  Magazine  ;  but  we  may  state  a  few 
Inief  considerations  which  will,  we  think,  reduce  ihe  I 
probabilities  which  seem  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  opposed.  We  have  repeatedly  read 
with  great  attention  the  statement  on  the  subjeci, 
which  we  find  in  the  preface  to  Burckhardt,  but  have 
fitiled  to  discover  that  any  one  autharily  is  cited  in 
proof  that  Kerek  ever  was  called  Petra  in  ancient 
timet.     The  only  passage  bearing  an  aspect  of  proof 


is  the  following :   "  When  the  Macedonian  Greeks 

first  became  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Syria,  by 
means  of  the  expedition  which  Antigonus  sent  against 
the  Nabatxi,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Demo- 
trius,  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  that  these  Arabs 
placed  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  upon  a 
certain  rock  {'"'•  ^m't  '''?"!),  steep,  nnfonified  by  walls, 
admitting  only  of  one  access  to  the  summit,  and 
situated  three  hundred  slades  beyond  the  lake 
Aaphallilys.  As  this  interval  agrees  with  that  of 
Kerek  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  is  not  above  half  the  distance  of  Wady  Mousa 
from  the  same  point ;  and  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
description  are  well  adapted  to  Kerek,  while  they 
are  inapplicable  to  Wady  Mousa,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Kerek  was  at  that  time  the  fortress  of  the 
Nabataji ;  and  that  during  the  fir.«  ages  of  the  inter- 
course of  that  people  willi  the  Greeks,  it  was  known 
to  the  latter  by  the  name  of  Petra,  so  often  applied 
by  them  to  the  barbarian  hill  posts."  After  this,  iho 
able  writer  we  are  citing  goes  on  to  refer  (for  no 
proof  is  adduced)  that  subsequently,  when  the  effects 
of  commerce  required  a  situation  better  adapted  than- 
Kerek  to  the  collected  population  and  the  increased 
opulence  of  the  Nabataji,  the  appellative  of  Pelra  waa 
transferred  to  the  new  cily  at  Wady  Mousa.  But  nlli- 
mately,  when  the  stream  of  commerce  had  partly  rever- 
ted to  its  old  Egyptian  cbannel.and  had  partly  taken  the 
new  course  of  Palmyra,  the  city  at  Wady  Mousa 
became  gradually  depopulated ;  and,  in  the  end, 
Kerek  came  again  to  be  considered  by  travellers  as 
Petra,  because  the  existence  of  the  ruined  cit^  la 
Wady  Mousa  has  only  lately  beon  brought  to  ligt^ 
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Petka.— Ruins  of  B  templs  built  In  Ihs  "0en<  ofthe  Rock." 


and  because  Kerek  was  the  principal  place,  and  tbo 
only  place  with  a  Christian  community,  remaining 
in  the  diocese  of  the  Greek  church  which  retains 
the  old  title  of  the  bishopric  of  Peira,  originally 
derived  from  the  Petra  of  Wady  Mousa.  The  last 
sentence  affords  an  explanation,  in  which  we  gladly 
acquiesce,  of  how  Kerek  came  to  be  identified  wiOi 
Petra ;  and  we  only  demur  at  ihc  almost  conlradlctory 
opinion,  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  Kerek  was  "  the 
crowning  city"  of  the  Nabalccans,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  this  name. 

The  following  are  among  the  considerations  which 
satisfy  us  in  a.  contrary  conclusion  lu  that  which  we 
have  stated  with  ali  the  force  that  can  be  given  to 
iL  We  must  state  them  as  in  the  form  of  a  bare 
abstract,  without  that  full  exposition  from  collateral 
coo  aide  ration  3  from  which  ihey  might  derive  very 
material  support.  In  the  first  place,  the  passage  in 
Diodorus  does  not  say  that  the  place  in  question 
was  the  only  city  called  Peira,  but  thai  there  was  a 
Tock  to  which  the  inhabitants  retreated,  and  which 
serred  them  as  a  natural  fortress.  Now,  if  because 
Petra  means  a  rock,  this  rock  is  lo  be  regarded  as 
Petra,  there  is  no  reason  why  Petra  should  not  be 
sought  wherever  a  rock  happens  to  be  historically  ! 
mentioned  in  the  rocky  country  of  the  Edomiies. 
Thus  then,  if  the  rock  were  at  the  Kerek  east  of  the 
Dead  sea,  we  do  not  see  that  Kerek  was  therefore 
necessarily  Petra.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing 
that  Diodorus  had  Petra  in  view,  we  think  it  might 
be  shown  it  was  more  probably  Wady  Mousa  than 
Keiek.  He  does  not  sa^  that  the  rock  was  east  of 
the  Dead  sea,  nor  that  ii  was  three  hundred  siades  | 
from  that  sea  ;  but  that,  after  the  affair  at  the  rock,  | 
the  Greeks  marched  three  hundred  atodes  to  the ' 


neighborhood  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  may  therefore  have 
been  south  of  the  sea,  and  the  loose  indication  of 
distance  would  allow  it  without  violence  to  have  been 
as  far  south  as  Wady  Mousa.  In  fact.  Major  Ren- 
nelt,  who  in  his  determination  of  the  site  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Wady  Mousa,  cites  this  very  passage  of 
Diodorus  among  his  ancient  authorities  for  placing 
Pelca  at  another  Kerek  {Kerek  el  SAobek)soiifho(tha 
Dead  sea,  and  in  the  iinmediala  vicinity  of  Wady 
Mousa  ;  which,  taken  as  a  conclusion  independent 
of  recent  discoveries,  is  a  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  corroboration.  Again,  if  the  more  northern 
Kerek  had  been  Petra  at  the  time  to  which  Diodorus 
refers,  this  would  prove  it  to  have  been  not  the  more 
ancient,  but  a  more  modem  Petra.  We  allow  the 
station  may  have  belonged  then  to  the  Edomites, 
because  liiey  encroached  northward,  after  the  cnp- 
livity,  into  what  had  formed  the  dominion  of  Judah 
on  the  one  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  of  Moab  and 
Amraon  on  the  other.  But  that  it  could  not  have 
been  a  principal  town  or  any  town  of  the  Edomites, 
in  the  lime  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  clear  from  the  fact  that  its  site  was  then  in 
the  territory  of  Moab,  on  the  borders  of  Ammon.  If 
any  proof  of  (his  wiire  wanting,  it  is  found  in  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Durckhardt's  editor  himself,  that  Kerek 
was  called  Charai  by  the  Greeks,  to  which  the 
Romans  added  Omanorum  (Kerek  of  Ammon)  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  southern  Kerek  ;  and 
the  Greeks  themselves,  for  the  same  purpose,  referred 
it  to  Moab,  in  the  name  of  Charagmoia.  We  think 
thes*  considerations  demonstrate  that  Kerek  could 
not  have  been  a  town  of  the  Idumteans  before  the 
captivity  i   nor,  could  it  therefcre  be  mentioned  or 
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slluded  10  as  such  by  the  sacred  writers.  And  ifthe 
prior  claims  of  Kerek  be  dismissed,  no  one  will  dis- 
pute \hase  of  the  town  in  Wady  Mousa.  We  might 
lest  here  :  but  we  will  add  that  the  Edomiles  were 
a  great  people,  established  between  the  Dead  sea  and 
the  Red  sea  (the  sea  of  Edom],  when  the  Israehtes 
veie  about  to  enter  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
history  of  the  transaction  between  the  two  people, 
appears  U>  demouslrale  that  the  capiial  of  Edom  was 
then,  south  of  the  Dead  sea.  They  were  also 
obviously  a  great  commercial  people  before  the  time 
of  Solomon  ;  and  the  very  reasons  of  commercial 
advantage  which  are  thought  lo  have  dictated  the 
tiUimale  removed  lo  Wady  Mousa,  must  have  equally 
operated  at  an  earlier  period — Kerelc  being  most 
advantageously  situated  as  the  capita!  of  a  people 
possessing  ihe  commerce  of  the  Ked  sea.  Further- 
more, we  bare  seen  that  Jerome  says  Joktheel  was 
Peira ;  and  he,  of  all  men,  was  likely  to  have  known 
if  Kerek  was  or  ever  had  been  the  ancient  Petra  ; 
but  he  says  Petra  was  near  Mount  Hor,  and  Burck- 
hardl  and  his  learned  editor  were  ihe  first  to  receive 
and  confirm  the  local   traditions   which  determine 


Mount  Hor  to  have  been  one  of  the  mountains  near 
Wady  Mousa.  In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  the 
prophetic  intimations  concerning  Edom  receive  no 
illustration  from  Kerek,  but  correspond  with  astonish- 
ing precisian  to  the  present  appearances  presented  by 
theremainsofthe  wonderful  ciiy  in  Wady  Mousa;  and, 
alihoughthcconsidcrationhas  been  generally  overlook* 
ed,  we  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  contend  that  the  pro- 
phetic iniimntions  concerning  the  (then  future  but  now 
present)  condition  of  towns,  furnish  the  very  best  and 
most  author!  I  alive  data  by  which  the  sites  of  stich 
places  may  be  determined. 

•'  Tiou  that  dwellest  in  the  chfls  of  the  rock.'"^ 
Jeh.  xlii.  16.  Our  engraving  of  the  Rocky  Valley 
from  Laborde  shows  a  pass,  beyond  which  appears 
the  theatre,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  ascending 
rows  of  seats,  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Speaking  of 
this,  Mangles  says  :  "  This  pass  conducts  to  tho 
theatre,  and  here  the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  tha 
view  in  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by 
craggy  precipices,  from  which  numerous  ravines  and 
valleys  branch  out  in  all  directions  ;  the  sides  of  tho 
valleys  covered  with  an  endless  variety  of  excavated 
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tomba  ftnd  prirale  dwellings  (Isa.  xlix.  16)  presentsd 
tile  most  singular  scene  we  ever  beheld ;  and  wc 
innat  despair  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singu- 
lar effect  of  rocks,  teinted  with  the  most  exlraordiaary 
hues,  whose  summits  present  ua  with  nature  in  her 
most  saTSge  and  romantic  aspects,  while  their  bases 
were  worked  out  with  all  the  symmetry  and  regularity 
of  art,  with  colonnades  and  pediments,  and  ranges 
of  corridors  adhering  to  their  perpendicular  surface." 
To  this  the  reHecttons  of  Laborde,  marking,  as  they 
do,  the  fulfilmentof  the  doom  denouncedby  the  proph- 
ets, form  a  marked  sequel :  "  What  a  people  must 
they  have  not  been  who  iirst  opened  the  mountain  to 
stamp  npon  it  the  seal  of  their  energy  and  genius  ! 
What  a  climate,  too,  which  gilds  with  its  light  the 
graceful  formsofagreat  variety  of  sculptures,  without 
suffering  its  winters  ta  crumble  their  sharp  edges,  or 
to  reduce  in  the  least  their  high  reliefa!  Silence 
reigns  all  around,  save  where  the  solitary  owl  now 
and  then  utters  his  plaintive  cry.  The  Arab  passes 
through  the  scene  with  perfect  indifference,  scarcely 
deigning  to  look  at  works  executed  with  so  much 
nbiUty,  or  to  meditate  except  with  contempt  on  an 
object  which  he  in  vain  seeks  to  comprehend."  The 
writer  of  this  passB|;B  has,  without  intending  it,  made 
«Tei7  word  it  contains  replete  with  meaning  for  the 
iUnstration  of  prophecy. 

As  sepulchres  are  more  frequently  than  dwellings 
excavated  in  the  sides  of  mountains,  we  suspect  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  those  in  Fetra  have  been 
regarded  as  tombs.  That  a  great  number  of  them 
were  destined  for  sepulchres  is  perfectly  clear  :  but 
that  many  were  used  for  habitations  is  allowed  by 
Mangles  and  Laborde.  The  former,  after  quoting 
the  Nubian  geographer,  who  states  that  the  houses 
of  Petra  were  cut  in  the  rock,  says  :  "  That  this 
was  not  universally  true  is  evident  from  the  great 
quantity  of  stones  employed  in  the  lesser  kind  of 
edifices  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  site ;  but 
it  is  also  true  thai  there  are  grottoes  in  great  numbers 
which  are  certainly  not  sepulchres."  Of  these  he 
particularly  mentions  one  which  presents  a  front  of 
four  windows  with  a  large  and  lofty  doorway  in  the 
centre,  but  the  front  of  which  is  without  ornamental 
sculptures.  The  door  and  three  of  the  windows  open 
into  a  large  apartment,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  of 

Eroportiooate  breadth;  while  the  fourth  window 
elongs  to  a  smaller  apartment,  apparently  for  sleep- 
ing, which  is  not  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  great  chamber,  but  has  below  it  aitother 
small  apartment  which  receives  tight  only  from  the 
door.  Of  the  constructed  edifices  in  the  open  area 
itself,  very  little  of  a  definite  shape  now  remains,  and 
the  ruin  into  which  these  houses  have  fallen  furnishes 
amarked  and  instructive  contrast  to  the  comparatively 
perfect  condition  of  the  surrounding  works  in  ihe  rock. 
There  is  however  one  intgresting  mass,  which,  though 
greatly  ruined,  towers  above  the  general  wreck,  and 
affords  US  information  as  to  the  form  and  style  of  the 
constructed  edifices,  and  we  have  therefore  made  it 
the  subjectof  our  engraving.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
remains  of  an  archway  of  very  florid  architecture, 
with  pilasters,  having  panels,  enriched  with  foliage, 
etc.,  m  the  manner  of  Palmyra.    The  aich  was  ute 


introductim  (o  the  great  pile  of  building  standing 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  This  building  has  a  door 
on  one  side,  on  the  three  others  it  was  decorated  with 
a  frieze  of  triglyphs  and  large  Sowers  in  the  metopes. 
Beams  of  wood  are  let  in  at  intervals  between  th« 
courses  of  the  masonry,  and  continue  to  this  day — ■ 
strong  proof  of  the  drynesa  of  the  climate.  The  front 
had  a  portico  of  four  columns.  This  part  is  much 
ruined.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  was  divided  into 
three  parallel  chambers,  and  there  seem  to  have  been 
several  stories.  Laborde  calls  it  a  temple ;  but 
Mangles,  whose  description  we  have  followed,  tldnlu 
from  the  interior  construction  that  it  was  rather  n 
palace  or  some  private  edifice.  The  Grsco-Romaa 
character  exhibited  in  this  and  in  broken  portions  of 
other  mine,  indicating  a  later  date  than  the  time  of 
the  prophets,  is  a  corroboration  of  prophecy  ;  for  it 
was  foretold  that  God  would  destroy  and  make 
desolate  not  only  that  which  Edom  had  already  built, 
but  that  which  it  should  build  in  future  times: 
"  Though  thou  make  thy  neat  as  high  as  the  eagle, 
I  will  bring  thee  down." — "  They  shall  build,  but  I 
will  thrown  down." 

That  OUT  readers  may  have  an  idea  of  the  rockf 
BceneiyinldumeawehavegivenontheprecedingpsgA 
a  viewof  a  defile  in  the  road  from  Palesline  to  Egypt> 


THE   EASILY  CONVINCED. 

Although  the  present  age  ia,  to  aay  the  least,  not 
less  remarkable  than  any  preceding  one  for  caution  ia 
investigating  truths,  wheuier  in  science  or  matters 
of  fact,  there  is  nevertheless  a  class  of  men  who 
are  far  more  easily  satisfied  about  evidence,  and  who 
more  readily  take  up  with  new  ideas,  than  their 
neighbors.  Not  a  newspaper  do  we  read  but  ihero 
is  in  it  some  splendid  discovery,  in  science  itself  or  in 
its  applications  i  the  patent  list  shows  how  many 
serious  attempts  are  made  to  turn  these  to  account: 
all  of  them  get  patrons  more  or  less  numerous  atjirst 
— but  time  passes  on,  and  of  the  very  small  number  of 
such  things  which  continue  to  engage  attention/ we 
need  scarcely  speak.  Most  of  these  things  look  ex- 
iremely  well  when  first  hit  upon.  They  show  capi- 
tally in  model.  The  closest  investigation  fails  to 
detect  a  source  of  fallacy  or  failure  ;  but  somehow  it 
always  turns  out  that,  when  the  thing  is  brought  to 
practical  experiment,  there  ia  some  plaguy  obstruction 
or  difficulty,  not  formerly  dreamt  of,  which  upsets  all, 
and  then  we  hear  no  more  of  the  matter.  The  suc- 
cessful applications  of  science  to  economic  purposes 
during  the  last  age,  thought  to  be  so  fertile  in  them, 
can,  afler  all,  be  enumerated  in  a  breath — steam,  gas. 
Mackintosh,  and  the  electrotype.  We  have  also  got 
ine  or  two  new  sciences,  as  chymistry  and  geology; 
ind  great,  no  doubt,  are  these  addiiions  to  our  knowl- 
jdge.  But  even  here  we  have  our  hasty  theorisers 
also — let  the  single  doctrine  of  "  scratches"*  beat 
witness.    There  is,  indeed,  a  claas  of  minds  so  consti- 

:  ia  our  mWfwtjme  lo  be  nndei  the  neccMltr  of  inarrfBg  mocfc 

lo..  we  Mj— w e  wUl  not  call  il  *it— ^  ejqiUiidiig.  We  here  sUude 
to  the  IrU  found  opon  the  aurf«i:ei  of  rock»— of  Itle  ft  tkrorlH 
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tuted  tbat  every  norel^  Galculated  to  excite  wonder, 
or  to  raise  hope,  is  sure  to  catch  them.  These  minds 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  supposed  of  a  wesk  kind,  or 
to  hare  a  decided  tendency  to  delusion.  They  are  only 
disposed,  from  wiahing  a  thing  to  be  true,  to  allow  it 
to  be  so  upon  insufficient  evidence.  In  many  cases,  it 
would  seem  to  them  ungenerous  to  doubt,  and  there- 
fore, being  benevolent  persons,  they  believe.  Or  it  is 
that  they  can  not  bear  to  spoil  a  tlung  which  telle  so 
well,  by  meeting  it  with  doubts.  Or,  perhaps,  it  ful- 
fils and  makes  good  some  vague  notions  long  cher- 
ished  by  themselves.  Or  a  good  theory,  or  project, 
or  new  doctrine,  may  be  a  good  deal  like  vice  in 
Pope's  well-known  couplet :  we  grow  familiar,  we 
pity,  we  embrace.  It  was  probably  the  same  class  of 
miikds  which  created  and  gave  currency  to  all  the 
wondrous  monkish  tales  of  the  middle  ages — easiness 
of  conception  and  reception  of  strange  things  being 
the  common  features  of  both. 

The  class  of  philosophic  and  scientific  inquirers  has 
only  its  credulous  members  ;  but  the  whole  race  of 
antiquaries  seems  marked,  and  to  have  been  marked 
in  all  lime,  with  the  fatal  facility  of  taking  in  new 
«nd  wonderful  things.  No  class  of  investigators  has 
furnished  so  many  warnings  against  rash  conclusions. 
It  was  upon  a  real  event  &at  Scott  founded  the  story 
of  his  Oidbuck.  A  worthy  old  gentleman,  a  Sir  John 
Clerk  of  Penicuik,  was  demonstrating  the  features 
of  a  Roman  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moffst,  to 
an  admiring  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  was  the 
young  novelist.  "  And  this,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
mound  in  the  centre,  "  was  of  course  the  pr^torium." 
"  Prastorium  here,  prsiorium  there,"  said  a  shepherd 
standing  by,  "  I  made  it  wi'  a  flaughter  spade."'  An 
anecdote  to  much  the  aame  purpose  has  recently  been 
told.  "  General  St  Clair,  about  forty  years  since, 
when  governor  of  the  Northwestern  territory,  re- ! 
ceived  a  present  of  a  strange-looking  copper  coin,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  a  spring  near  Cincinnati. 
General  St  Clair  was  not  merely  a  man  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  also  a  highly  educated,  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, and  as  liitle  liable  as  any  other  we  have 
known  to  be  deceived  under  such  circumstances. 
But  so  it  was  j  the  copper  coin  became  at  once  a 
pecious  medal,  the  work  of  an  extinct  people,  and 
Its  crooked -looking  characters  a  key  to  unlock  the 
great  secret  of  their  origin  and  fate.  We  saw 
this  treasure-trove  in  the  possession  of  General  St. 
Clair  at  Marietta,  and  we  were  allowed,  like  some 
Others,  to  take  an  impression  of  it  in  pewter,  never 
doubting,  any  more  than  our  elders  in  knowledge 
and  years,  that,  if  it  was  a  post-diluvisn  work,  it 
was  at  any  rale  contemporaneous  with  the  renewal 
or  discovery  of  the  arts  immediately  after  the  disper- 
sion. But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectation  ! 
The  original,  or  a  copy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Colonel  Duane,  who  had  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  in 
India,  and  he  detected  at  once  that  it  was  a  Hindos- 
tanee  coin,  worth  one  cent.  The  buffalo  was  trans- 
formed, without  any  magic  wand,  into  a  cow,  and  the 
Manilous  into  Yishnu  and  Brahma."  As  another 
oxample,  lake  the  following  atory  from  Mr.  Laing's 
Tom  in  Sweden :  "  The  antiquarian  world  has  suf- 
*A  ipsde  Dwd  for  dig^g  turf. 


fered  a  severe  shock  on  the  subject  of  Runic  lore  the 
other  day.  At  a  place  called  Hoby,  between  Car- 
shamn  and  Runamo,  in  the  province  of  Bleking,  theio 
ia  a  Runic  inscription  on  a  rock,  noticed  by  Sam 
Grammaticus,  who  tells  us  his  contemporary,  Waldi- 
mar  I.  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  1160,  had  sentleamed 
people  to  decipher  it  in  vsin.  It  remained  500  yeaia 
imthought-of  and  nndeciphered,  when  Olaos  Woi- 
mius,  and  after  him  many  zealous  Runic  antiquaries, 
again  attempted  the  task ;  but  time  had  not  made  it 
more  intelligible,  and  nothing  could  be  made  of  it. 
At  last,  in  1805,  a  Danish  antiquary,  M.  Arendl,  madft 
a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  this  enigmatical  inscription  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  read  it,  he  declared  it  was  only 
a  lususnatunt — accidental  marks  and  scratches  in  th« 
rock.  This  was  intolerable.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
the  antiquarian  body  brooded  in  ailence  over  lina  dic< 
torn  of  their  recreant  brother.  At  last,  in  July,  1833) 
the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  sent  a 
solemn  deputation  of  three  of  its  members.  Professors 
Molbech,  Magnnson,  and  Forchammer,  to  the  spot ; 
the  rock  was  carefully  examined,  was  found  to  be  s 
mass  of  granite-gneiss,  intersected  by  a  vein  of  whin- 
stone  (or  black  trap),  in  which  the  marks  adverted  to 
occur;  and,  to  the  joy  of  all  genuine  antiquariaa  spirit, 
the  inscription  was  declared  to  be  an  inscription, 
blended,  indeed, here  and  there  with  accidealal  cracks 
and  fissures,  but  an  inscription  of  artificial  charactsrs ; 
and  the  artist  who  accompanied  the  commission  made 
an  accurate  drawing  of  the  whole  vein,  and  the  char- 
acters traced  upon  iL  Nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete  the  joy  of  all  true  antiquaries,  but  that  these 
characters  should  be  deciphered.  For  ten  long  months 
noprogress  was  made.  Professor  Magnuson,  to  whom 
the  task  was  intrusted,  could  bend  them  into  no  form 
of  intelligibility.  At  last,  in  bed,  on  the  22(!  of  May, 
1834,  the  idea  struck  him  to  try  to  read  tlie  inscrip- 
tion backward,  from  right  to  left.  The  thing  was 
done — the  thing  was  clear — the  inscription  was  de- 
ciphered in  two  hours.  It  is  in  the  old  northern  ot 
Icelandic  tongue,  and  in  regular  alliterative  verse, 
and  must  have  been  cut  in  the  rock  shortly  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Braavalle,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  680,  between  Herald  Hildetand  and  King,  kings 
of  certain  portions  of  Sweden:  'Hildetand  received 
the  kingdom — Gard  hewed  out — Ole  took  the  oath — 
Oclen  consecrate  these  ruins,'  &c.,  &c.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  satisfactory,  or  belter  established,  or 
more  clearly  explained  ?  And  now,  to  the  dismay  of 
(he  antiquarian  world,  out  steps  a  man  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  a  chymisl,  a  philosopher — in  short,  the  great 
Berzclius — cooUyproving  beyond  all  doubl,  in  a  paper 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
of  Stockholm,  that  our  inscription  is,  after  all,  but  a 
lasus  nalura,  or  natural  marks  or  stains  on  the  rock  J 
Is  not  this  provoking  ?" 

Archaiologieal  inquirers  often  show  their  besetting; 
foible  in  the  assigning  of  6vcT-recondito  origins  for 
things, and  suggesting  explanations  that  go  far  beyond 
the  mark.  The  reading  of  a  Hosetta  stone,  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  language  and  a  thousand  years  of 
heretofore  unknown  histoiy,  is  a  lucky  hit,  aa  rare  a& 
the  adaptation  of  steam  or  carbureted  hydrogen  to 
common  pnrpoaes.    When  we  turn  from  the  conleior 
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Sation  of  the  one  solitary  prize  to  the  mollitode  of 
anks,  what  a  sad  apeclacle  is  presested !  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  the  ancient  tumali  and  ruins  <tf  Central 
America  which  faim  the  farorite  problem.  Some 
time  ago,  it  was  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.  These 
last  hare  been  assigned  to  all  sorts  of  stranf  e,  myste- 
lions,  and  remote  origins.  A  large  octavo  volume 
was  written  to  prove  tdem  connected  with  Budhism. 
Lately,  in  has  been  stated  thai  they  are  of  compara- 
tively modem  date,  and  the  accounts  of  the  expense 
ofbuildingone  of  them  have  been  discovered.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  wonderers  are  now  and  then  disappointed. 
We  have  seen  a  serious  speculaticm  tracing  the  leek 
worn  by  Welshmen  on  St.  David's  Day  to  ^e  ancient 
Egyptian  worship.  Formerly,  there  was  a  practice 
of  carrying  a  buck's  head  in  procession  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  the  day  of  the  commemoration  of  St. 
Paul.  It  was  fixed  on  a  pole,  and  carried  in  front  of 
the  cross,  out  at  the  west  door.  This  was  a  very  re- 
markable-looking ceremony,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
an  ancient  Pagan  custom  continued  by  the  Christian 
jfinesthood.  It  has  been  spoken  of  again  and  again  in 
books,  as  a  relic  of  the  customs  which  obtained  on  the 
same  spot,  when  a  Roman  temple  stood  there.  The 
English  editor  of  Dupre's  work  on  the  Conformity 
between  Modem  and  Ancient  Ceremonies,  takes  this 
view  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity.  Now,  so  old  a 
writer  as  Stow  has  clearly  shown  that  the  practice 
originated  in  no  extraordinary  way  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  He  quotes  ihe  actual  deed  of  1274, 
wherein  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  grant  a 
piece  of  land  in  Essex  to  a  Sir  William  Daad,  on  the 
condition  of  having  a  doe  and  buck  brought  to  them 
annually,  the  latter  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of 
the  procession,  as  above  described.  Tiius,  what  was 
thougln  a  curious  vestige  of  British  paganism,  turns 
out  to  have  been  only  one  of  the  quaint  tenures  of  the 
middle  ages.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scodand.has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  nearly  similar.  He  there  delin- 
eates on  copper,  and  describes  in  his  letter-press,  what 
he  calls  asmall  ivory  image,  which  was  found  near  the 
castle  of  Dunstaffnage  in  the  Higblanils.  As  Dun- 
BtafTnage  was  a  palace  of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  this  image  represented  a  crowned  and  throned  | 
monarch,  Pennant  made  out  the  latter  to  be  a  dcpor- 
traiiure  of  some  Caledonian  prince  of  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  a  surprising  specimen  of  early  art. 
Behold,  however,  about  twenty  years  ugo,  there  was 
found,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  nunnery  in  the  Isle  of  ' 
Skye,  a  number  of  such  images,  some  of  which  re- , 
sembled  that  figured  by  Pewnant,  while  others  repie-l 
senled  knights,  castles,  snd  other  objects  ;  in  short, ' 
they  were  simply  a  set  of  chessmen,  albeit  of  early 
workmanship,  and  made,  not  of  ivory,  but  of  the  tooth 
of  the  sea-horse.  There  could  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  Pennant  had  set  forth  as  the  picture  of  a  par- 
ticular king  what  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
chessman,  and  no  more  a  panicular  portraiture  than 
the  figures  of  kings  and  knaToa  on  a  pack  of  cards. 

The  happy  inductions  of  Cuvier  from  a  single  fossil 
bone  as  to  the  general  character  of  tho  animal  to 
which  it  belonged,  may  be  said  to  rank  with  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  Rosetta  stone — the  one  good  hit 
Among  many  misses.      It  would  appear  that  eves 


this  eminent  man  was  not  incapable  of  being  led  too 
far  by  a  wish  to  account  for  appearances.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  in  the  North  Ameriea  Review,  which  has 
already  been  quoted,  tells  the  following  anecdote: 
A  learned  professor,  well  known  some  years  since  in 
New  York,  "  devoted  himself  wilh  great  ardor  to 
scientific  pursuits,  particularly  to  investigations  into 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  was  singularly  curious  in  his 
inquiries  into  all  circumstances  presenting  any  un- 
usual features.  This  trait  of  character  rendered  him 
sometimes  liable  to  be  deceived ;  hut  he  filled  his 
position  worthily,  and  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
his  favorite  sciences.  In  one  of  our  western  excur- 
sions, we  found  ourselves  in  the  country  of  the  ^opA«rj, 
small  animals  which  dwell  principally  in  the  earth, 
and  which  are  known  to  naturalists  under  the  name 
of  pseudostoma  httrsarium.  Their  natural  habits  lead 
them  to  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  two  pouches,  formed  by  prolongation  aqd  inden- 
tation of  Uie  skin  of  the  cheek,  by  which  the  pouch, 
while  it  opens  outward,  is  contained  within  the  jaws. 
The  object  of  this  strange  apparatua  is  said  to  be  to 
enable  the  little  animal  to  excavate  his  dwelling  ia 
the  sandy  ground  by  filling  his  pouches  with  sand, 
and  then  carrying  the  burden  to  the  entrance  of  his 
hole,  and  there  depositing  it  by  pressing  his  fore-pawa 
upon  his  cheeks.  *  *  At  this  lime  the  animal  was 
not  much  known,  and  we  succeeding  in  procuring  one, 
and  gave  directions  that  the  skin  should  be  csrefuUy 
])repared  for  preservation.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  it  became  necessary  to  turn  the  skin  of  the 
pouches  inside  out,  in  order  that  it  might  be  elTectu- 
ally  dried.  In  this  position,  ihey  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  strange -looking  projections,  pushed 
out  from  the  cheeks,  and  whose  object  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  divine.  We  saved  these  exuvite  of 
our  gopher,  and  afterward  sent  them  to  the  naturalist 
to  ^om  we  have  already  alluded.  We  did  not  re- 
place the  inverted  pouches  in  their  proper  position, 
never  supposing  for  a  moment  that  any  mistake  could 
exist  respecting  their  natural  arrangement.  But  so 
it  was  :  the  slufTed  specimen  was  sent  to  Europe  wilh 
the  projecting  appenij ages  ;  and  the  animal  formed  the 
subject  of  a  memoir,  we  think,  of  Cuvier  himself,  to 
tho  Academyof  Natural  Sciences,  in  which  this  zoolo- 
gical stranger  was  described  as  belonging  to  a  new- 
species  of  quadrupeds,  snd  some  speculations  were  in- 
[lulged  upon  his  proper  position  and  his  habits  of  life. 
Soon  after  the  journal  of  the  scientific  body,  which 
contained  iliis  memoir,  reached  the  United  States,  ws 
met  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  the  correspondent 
of  Cuvier,  and  he  informed  us  of  the  high  rank  which 
the  new  animal  had  attained,  and  favored  us  with 
an  inspection  of  the  memoir  in  which  it  was  described. 
I  We  immediately  saw  and  pointed  out  the  mistake  of 
which  we  had  most  unconsciously  been  the  cause. 
The  circumstances  were  subsequently  explained,  and 
the  error  corrected  in  the  history  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  learned  naturalists  of  Paris.  But  the  incident 
has  remained  impressed  upon  our  memory,  warning 
us  that  the  highest  acquirements  may  be  ai  fault,  and 
that  we  must  not  always  surrender  our  conddonce  to 
the  highest  names." 
Let  us  not,  however,  press  the  matter  too  severely 
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against  the  men  who  give  their  iboughts  U  scientific 
or  even  to  archaiological  inquiry.  If  we  seuch  deeply 
into  the  philosophy  of  theso  mistakes,  we  sh&ll  find 
that  they  in  many  instances  proceed  from  causes 
rather  reflecting  credit  than  discredit  on  the  human 
mind.  In  all  auch  cases,  it  must  be  observed,  there 
is  the  vagueness  inseparable  from  a  want  of  clear 
knowledge.  From  what  is  known,  perhaps  only  a  few 
fiagmentary  and  disconnected  particulars,  it  is  ama- 
zing how  plausible  abypothesis  is  sometimes  formed — 
perfect  in  itself,  tallying  perfectly  with  every  ascer- 
tained particular,  everything  that  coidd  be  wished — 
except  the  truth.  The  case  of  the  Swedish  rock  is  at 
first  sight  ludicrous,  but  l,for  my  own  part,  can  easily 
nnderatand  how  such  a  thing  might  occur,  without 
necessarily  throwing  ridicule  on  either  antiquarian  ism 
or  these  men  in  particular.  Let  me  be  candid,  and 
Blate  a  case  where  I  was  myself,  though  with  >'ery 
humble  pretensions,  the  investigating  archaiologisl. 
The  subject  was  a  ihree-founhs  obliterated  Latin  in- 
scription in  the  Gothic  character,  which  had  puzzled 
everybody.  I  made  out  a  reading  of  it,  which  ap- 
peared tolerably  good  sense,  and  appropriate  to  the 
situation  ;  but  on  a  second  and  more  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  stone,  it  was  found  that  some  features  of 
the  lettering  were  not  rightly  accounted  for.  Setting 
to  the  task  again,  I  found  reason  to  give  up  almost 
every  part  of  the  first  reading,  and  adopt  a  second 
quite  different  in  its  general  sense,  but  in  which 
scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  legend  was  lef\  with- 
out a  proper  significance.  Here  were  two  conjectural 
readings,  one  extremely  plausible,  another  nearly  as 
much  so,  but  different,  excogitated  from  one  inscrip- 
tion. This  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  curious  mental 
Srocess,  somewhat  analogous,  perhaps,  to  the  more 
exierous  and  felicitous  elTurts  at  anagram-making. 
Of  a  similar  character  are  the  many  various  hypoth- 
eses which  have  been  formed  as  to  who  was  Junius, 
two  or  three  of  which  have  been  so  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects when  taken  separately,  that  no  one  could  well 
doubt — till  he  saw  the  second  and  the  third.  Some 
of  the  more  mystic  parts  of  Scripture  have  given  a 
like  exercise  to  ilie  ingenuity  of  commentators.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  which  have  been  ex- 
plained six  or  eight  ways  by  different  men,  and  all  the 
.explanations  equally  plausible  considered  apart  from 
the  rest.  There  are  some  minds  which  delight  in 
such  exercises.  I  have  heard  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious person  detail  a  theory  which  he  had  formed 
from  a  number  of  far-detached  tests,  showing  the 
roust  unexpected  typical  relations  among  them, 
and  the  whole  bearing  most  luminously  upon  human 
destiny;  which  ^et  one  could  not  but  feel  to  be 
merely  a  surprising  product  of  human  cogitation, 
from  data  out  of  which  another  person  would  prob- 
ably have  made  as  good  and  plausible  a  result,  but 
totally  ditferent.  The  making-up  of  such  imaginative 
textures,  with  the  few  clear  points  all  so  nicely  pieced 
in,  may  not  be  a  directly  useful,  yet  neither  is  it  a 
mean  exercise  of  intellect.  Anywhere  but  in  a  paper 
on  credulity,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  suggest  it 
M  a  new  and  interesting  kind  of  proof  of  the  power 
of  mind  over  matter.  How  almost  cnalivo  does  mind 
appear  in  such  a  power  of  fashioning  and  accommo- 
Mting  dead  things  to  its  own  ootiona  I 


This  ductility  of  obscure  matters,  or  plasticity  of 
mind  over  them,  shows  two  things — first,  that  the 
hoaxing  of  men  of  learned  investigation  is  far  less  oi 
agood  joke  than  is  generally  supposed.  Such  hoaxes 
are  thus  shown  to  be  easy  matters,  for  there  ia  evi- 
dently no  phenomenon  so  odd  and  irrelative  but  what 
the  vagueness  of  all  knowledge  will  admit  of  its  being 
brought  by  human  ingenuity  into  some  relation,  and 
explained  accordingly.  Hoaxing  in  such  circum* 
stances  is  like  tempting  a  child  into  a  criminal  act. 
It  is  no  triumph,  because  it  is  so  easy.  The  second 
thing  is,  that  investigators  can  scarcelyhe  too  cautious 
in  yielding  complete  conviction  where  exact  proof  is 
wanting.  When  we  reflect  on  the  great  theories 
which  have  been  formed  respecting  doubtful  matters, 
all  self-consistent,  all  of  them  weaving  in  and  account- 
ing for  the  stray  facts,  yet  all  ultimately  proved  to  be 
groundless,  we  are  almost  led  to  doubt  of  everything 
not  mathematical.  But  this  ia  not  right.  Belief  upon 
the  testimony  readily  to  be  had  is  essential  to  our 
condition  here,  since  it  is  quite  impossible  for  every 
ore  to  investigate  everytliing  for  himself.  Therefore, 
indeed,  it  is  that  there  is  belief. 

Caution  as  to  final  approval  is  all  that  is  really 
required.  "  Try  all  things,"  is,  within  certain  limits, 
a  good  maxim  in  the  affairs  of  learning.  And  here  it 
ia  that  I  think  the  present  tone  of  the  philosophical 
mind  in  our  country  and  age  is  at  fault.  The  constant 
cry  is,  give  us  facts  and  leave  hypotheses  alone.  Bui 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  human  being  to  go  on  con- 
stantly collecting  dry  unconnected  facts.  We  require 
to  be  allowed  alitlle  generalization  by  way  of  ion-ioiw, 
to  encourage  us  in  our  tasks.  And  is  not  imagination 
often  a  means  of  heading  on  to  fact  1  We  conjecture, 
we  seek  evidence  in  support,  and  ultimately  our  guess 
becomes  a  truth.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  formfeg  of 
hypotheses  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  only  allowable 
but  laudable.  And  thus  there  is  a  utility  and  afinsl 
cause  for  even  that  mocked  thing,  credulity.  The 
credulous  are  the  nurses  appointed  for  ideas  in  their 
nonage — which,  if  leA  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
cautious  alone,  would  for  certain  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger,  before  ever  they  had  shown  their  first  teeth. 
The  credulous  catch  them  and  foster  them,  and  look 
out  for  their  parishes,  and  get  them  comfortabl3r 
brought  on  to  their  apprenticeships.  By-and-hy,  they 
begin  to  kick  about  for  themselves,  and  settle  into 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  society — but  no 
thanks  to  the  awful  doctors  who  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  intellecmal  bantlings  that  don't  corns 
into  the  world  properly  stamped  and  labelled. 


The  ordinary  writers  of  morality  prescribe  to  their 
readers,  says  Addison,  after  the  Galenic  school ; 
— their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities. 
An  essay  writer  must  practise  m  the  chymical  meth- 
od,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few 
drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to  their  quint- 
essence, many  a  bulky  author  would  make  hu  ap- 
pearance in  a  penny  paper.  There  would  be 
scarce  such  s  thing  in  nature  as  a.  folio  ;  the  works 
of  sn  sge  would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves,  not 

mention  the  millions  of  volumes  that  would  bt^ 


utterly  annihilated. 
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HAMBURGH. 


The  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  Burning  of  Mos- 
cow, or  the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1750,  are  the 
only  events  in  modem  history  which  afford  a  fitiing 
comparison  to  the  recent  conflagration  at  Hamburgh. 
We  offer  the  following  brief  historical  notice  of  this 
ill-fated  city,  and  its  recent  conflagration,  which  we 
can  not  doubt  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  ihe  ninth  century  Charlemagne  had  pushed  his 
conquests  to  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  as  the  still 
pagan  inhabitants  did  not  submit  very  willingly  to  his 
sword,  he  selected  a  somewhat  elevated  spot  about 
eerenty-five  miles  from  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  east  bank  of  the  Alster, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town.  This  was  Ham- 
burgh, which,  by  the  twelfth  century,  had  become  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  would  have  been  still 
more  flourishing  if  the  Elbe  and  ibe  German  ocean 
had  not  been  infested  by  robbers  and  pirates,  who 
harassed  the  commerce  on  which  its  prosperity  mainly 
depended.  Hamburgh  has  the  merit  of  having  freed 
the  Elbe  and  neigliboring  seas  from  ibeso  lawless 
vagabonds.  At  the  very  period  when  our  king  John 
was  practising  something  very  hke  piracy  in  the  En- 
glish channel,  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh  were  plan- 
ning the  means  of  freeing  the  seas  from  the  robbers 
and  pirates  who  obstructed  the  rising  commerce  of 
Europe.  For  this  purpose,  in  1239  they  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Oilmarsch,  at  that 
time  independent,  and  those  of  the  land  of  Hadeln  ; 
and  two  years  al'terward  Lubeck  joined  in  this  con- 


federacy, which  carried  its  objects  into  effect  by 
maintaining  ships  and  soldiers  to  clear  the  coasts  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Trave,  and  the  waters  from 
Hamburgh  to  the  ocean.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  which  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
Brunswick  joined  the  two  other  cities  in  1347,  and 
was  conaiituicd  a  staple,  that  is,  certain  commodities 
could  only  be  bought  and  sold  there.  A  conynercial 
route  was  opened  overland  from  Brunswick  to  Italy, 
which  then  enjoyed  the  trade  to  the  Levant  and  India. 
Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  thus  became  (he  emporia  for 
the  produce  of  the  East,  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
the  manufactures  of  Italy  and  Germany,  which  wera 
distributed  in  the  various  countries  of  the  north  of 
Europe  in  exchange  for  their  raw  produce.  To  car- 
ry on  such  a  trade  with  advantage  the  Hansards  es- 
tablished a  large  number  of  trading  factories,  and 
among  others  was  one  in  London,  which  afterward 
became  known  as  the  Steel-yard.  It  was  situated 
between  Thames  street  and  the  river,  a  little  to  th« 
east  of  Dowgate.  For  a  long  period  the  Hansards 
were  very  nuiuerous  and  enjoyed  important  commer- 
cial  privileges.  England  was  not  then  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  carry  on  the  cormoerce  of  the  country 
with  native  capital. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  the  town  was  confined 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Alster,  buC 
the  papulation  increasing,  especially  from  emigraiioii' 
of  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  the  west  bank  of 
the  latter  river  began  to  be  built  upon.  This  part  ia 
distinguished  as  the  New  town.    The  repeated  wars 
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in  Germany,  to  the  close  of  tbe  eighteenth  centuiy, 
had  rather  the  eflect  of  promoting  the  proaperity  of 
Hambuigh  than  oihenvise.  It  still  continued  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  noith  of  Europe  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  might  justly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  flouriahiug  and  opulent 
cities  on  the  continent.  Its  misfortunes  commenced 
wilhlheoccupationofHanoverby  the  French  in  1803. 
They  seized  Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to 
prevent  English  ships  coming  up  the  river,  and  the 
English  closely  blockaded  the  whole  coast,  ao  that 
commerce  was  paralyzed,  and  that  direct  maritime 
intercourse  with  so  many  countries  on  which  Ham- 
burgh depended  for  its  prosperity,  was  completely  in- 
terrupted. The  French  alsolaid  the  inhabitants  under 
contribution.  In  1806  Hamburgh  was  occupied  by  a 
large  French  corps  under  Marshal  Mottier,  and  com- 
pelled to  raise  a  sum  of  640,000L  as  a.  ransom  for 
English  goods  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchanta. 
The  Treaty  of  Tilait  did  not  make  any  great  difference 
in  its  real  state,  aa  it  enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  its 
former  independence,  snd  was  not  exempt  from  the 
requisitions  of  the  French  generals,  Napoleon's 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  todeatroy  British  com- 
merce, ruined  the  little  remaining  trade,  and  the  sac- 
riUcea  which  had  been  made  for  the  preserratioa  of 
English  merchandise  and  colonial  produce  in  a  former 
year,  no^v  proved  unavailing,  and  all  articles  of  this 
description  were  either  confiscated  or  burnt.  At  the 
end  of  1810  Hamburgh  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire  as  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
ineuth  of  the  Elbe.  Its  fate  as  a  great  centre  of  com- 
merce appeared  now  to  be  sealed  ;  but  the  very  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  regaining  independence  was 
eagerly  seized,  and  when  the  Russians  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  Hambuigh  early  in  1813,  and  the  French 
evacuated  the  town,  the  old  constitution  was  joyfully 
restored.  Unfortunately  the  Russians  were  unable 
to  maintain  their  position,  and  the  French  again  en- 
tered, and,  as  might  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances, punished  the  inhabitants  for  the  alacrity 
which  they  had  shown  in  greeting  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  troops.  The  citizens  were  treated  with  a 
degree  of  severity  which  excited  indignation  aa  well 
as  sympathy,  and  were  called  upon  for  a  contribution 
of  2,000,000i'.  steriing.  During  the  siege  of  the  town, 
which  subsequently  took  place,  forty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  out  of  the  town  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  the  French  seized  the  treasure  at  the 
bank,  amounting  to  700,000i.,  thus  destroying  for 
some  time  the  source  of  future  credit  when  happier 
times  arrived.  The  town  was  not  relieved  until  May, 
1814,  and  on  the  26th  the  constitution  waa  once  more 
restored.  The  indemnity  obtained  from  France  at 
the  peace  was  very  inadequate.  The  misfortunes 
which  Hamburgh  experienced  up  to  the  close  of  the 
war  are  now  fortunately  oiily  matters  of  history. 
The  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  and  the  favorable 
commercial  position  which  Hamburgh  enjoys  ena- 
bled it  to  regain  more  than  its  former  prosperity.  We 
trust  that  in  a  simitar  way  it  will  more  than  recover 
from  the  effects  of  its  recent  misfortune. 

The  site  which  Hamburgh  occupies  is  nearly  an 
vval,  about  four  miles  in  circmnference.  On  the  north 


the  Alster  forms  an  extensive  basin,  about  a  tlunicand 
feet  in  length,  which  is  used  for  boating-parties.  Ob 
the  south  of  this  basin  stand  the  best-buUt  houses  in, 
the  city.  This  place  is  called  the  Ladies'  Walk  and 
is  planted  with  trees.  The  walk  is  continued  to  thft 
ramparts,  which,  since  the  peace,  have  been  laid  out 
as  a  public  garden  and  promenades,  with  a  carriage- 
way for  three  carriages  abreast  all  around.  Northttf 
the  basin  above  mentioned  which  is  formed  by  the 
inner  Alster,  is  another,  farther  north,  formed  bf  the 
outer  Alster,  the  banks  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  handsome  residences  of  many  of  the  merchants. 
Six  miles  west  of  Hamburgh  is  another  favorite  spot, 
where  the  most  opulent  persons  in  the  city  have  their 
country-houses.  The  Elbe  admits  vessels  drawing 
fourteen  feet  water  at  all  times,  and  those  of  eigh- 
teen feet  at  spring-tide.  The  old  town  contains 
many  canals,  which  are  supplied  chiefly  by  the 
Elbe,  but  partly  by  the  Alster,  and  are  ^led  with 
water  each  tide.  Almost  all  the  warehouses  are  close 
to  these  canala.  The  streets,  like  most  of  the  old 
towns  of  the  continent,  are  narrow  and  gloomy ;  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  place  by  no  means  cor- 
responds to  the  idea  which  its  commercial  importance 
naturally  excites.  The  houses  are  old-fashioned,  and 
many  of  them  are  either  built  of  wood  entirely,  or 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  timber.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  not  particularly  picturesque,  or  very  remark- 
able for  their  architecture  or  history.  The  streets  in 
the  "  new  town"  are  broader  and  more  regular;  but 
the  still  newer  town  which  will  shortly  arise  will  no 
doubt  exhibit  great  improvements. 

Until  1768  the  kings  of  Denmark  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Hamburgh  as  counts  of  Halstein, 
and  its' rights  as  a  slate  of  the  empire  were  recognised 
in  1618,  though  it  did  not  obtain  a  seat  or  a  vote  in 
the  diet.  Hamburgh  frequently  paid  large  sums  to 
avert  attacks  from  Denmark;  but  the  conclusion  of 
alreaty  with  the  house  of  Holstein  in  1768  put  an  end 
to  its  claims;  and  in  1770  it  was  confirmed  in  its 
rights  as  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  archbishops 
of  Bremen  claimed  the  cathedral  and  the  property 
belongingtoit,  but  it  was  assigned  to  Sweden  in  1648, 
and  afterward  passed  to  Hanover  with  the  dutchy  of 
Bremen.  In  1802  the  cathedral  and  its  property  were 
finally  secured  to  Hamburgh.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1815,  Hamburgh  joined  the  Germanic  confederation 
as  a  free  Hanseaiic  city.  The  constitution  consists 
of  a  senate,  which  acts  under  certain  popular  limit- 
ations. The  senate,  which  is  composed  of  four  bur- 
gomasters and  iwcnij-four  senators,  with  four  syndics 
and  four  secretaries,  has  the  executive  power,  and 
the  anle  right  of  proposing  laws ;  but  no  laws  can  be 
made  and  no  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
citizens  in  common  hali.  The  citizens  are  divided 
into  five  parishes,  each  of  which  chooses  thirty-six 
members  to  the  council  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
consisting:  1,  of  fifteen  elders,  who  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  laws,  and  have  the  affairs  of  the  churches 
and  the  poor  under  them ;  2,  of  forty-five  deacons, 
nine  from  each  parish,  who  with  the  elders  form  the 
council  of  sixty  ;  and,  3,  of  twenty-four  subdeacoiw 
from  each  parish  :  all  these  are  obliged  to  appear  ia 
the  coimnon  hall,  where  at  least  two  hundred  cilizena 
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muat  be  presenL  From  this  council  is  chosen  the 
board  of  sixty,  and  out  of  tiiat  the  fil^en  elders  oi 
aldetmea.  Only  iha  senators  sod  tha  elders  receive 
salaries.  Fortbe  admin  is  trillion  of  justice  there  are 
various  tiiburials.  In  the  last  resort  the 'decision  is 
with  the  Hiuh  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  the  free  citiea 
silting  at  Liibeck.  In  the  German  diet  Hamburgh 
has  one  vote  in  the  deliberations,  but  in  the  select 
council  it  has  a  vqfe  only  in  comman  with  Liibeck 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  lis  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  Confederation  is  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  men,  and  iis  cuniribution  to  the 
general  fund  tivo  hundred  liorins  per  annum.  It  h^s 
also  a  btir^her  j^ard  of  nine  thousand  inf^tntry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery.  The  terriu>r;^  of  Hamburgh  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  lirty  square 
miles  (including  the  cily),  and  contains  a  population 
of  one  hundred  and  furiy  thousand,  the  population  of 
Hamburgh  and  its  suburbs  being  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  l.utheranism  is  the  religion  of 
the  slate,  but  all  denominations  enjoy  tolenttiitn,  with 
the  exceptiun  of  the  Jews,  who  labor  under  several 
restrictions  from  which  others  are  exempi. 

The  intercourse  of  England  with  Hamburgh  is  now 
on  a  different  footing  from  thai  on  which  it  so  long 
existed  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  nut  less  inti- 
mate or  advsniageous  than  it  was  centuries  ago.  In 
1837  one  third  of  the  shipping  which  arri»ed  si  Ham- 
bui^h  was  from  the  porta  of  Enuland,  chiefly  Lon- 
don and  Hull.  Their  aggregate  burden  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  ions,  the  proportion  for  steam- 
boats being  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons. 

The  Great  FiSE.— On  the  fifth  May,  1812,  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  lite  broke  out  in  a  narrow 
and  obscure  street  of  Hamburgh,  called  the  Daich 
Strasse.  The  watch  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  slopping  tha  progress  of  the 
nMnss.  In  the  upper  part  of  tlie  house  in  which 
the  fire  originated  a  quantity  of  rags  were  stored, 
and  although  at  the  time  when  it  burst  forth  there  was 
litlle  wind  stirring,  the  combustible  nature  of  these 
materials  and  the  large  proporlion,  of  limber  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  .neighboring  houses  in 
that  narrow  street  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
flames.  Eight  or  nine  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  the  fire  it  was  mentioned  in  distant  parts  of  the 
city,  which  the  conflagraiion  afterward  reached,  thnt 
a  large  fire  was  raging  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Deich  Strasse  ;  but  this  news,  detailed  as  a  part  of  the 
morning's  gossip,  excited  only  thai  general  sentiment 
of  regret  which  persons  who  are  not  likely  lo  be 
themaelres  snflerers  are  apt  to  entertain  on  such  oc- 
casions. This  indifference  was  soon  changed  into 
consternation  as  accounts  were  successively  circula- 
ted respecting  the  extent  of  the  fire ;  though  still 
many  who  lived  in  parts  which  were  yet  distant  from 
its  ravages  felt  themselves  secure ;  and  sympathy  for 
the  loss  of  property  and  thedistresses  of  others  wss  the 
only  feeling  which  these  reports  called  fonh.  But  the 
lire  continued  to  rage  wildly  and  Rercely,  and  at  length 
there  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Hamburgh  who  did  not 
tremble  with  apprehension  at  its  awful  progress,  as  it 
swept  from  street  to  street,  across  the  canals  and 
market-pUces,  enveloping  churches,  the  public  build- 
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ings  of  the  city,  warehouses  with  their  stores  of  cof- 
fee, sugar,  tobacco,  corn,  and  oiher  merchandise,  tha 
lighter  in  the  canal  ready  to  discharge  its  cargo,  shops, 
dwelling-houses,  and  all,  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
wind  had  changed  inro  a  violent  gale,  and  gave  wings 
to  the  burning  embers  which  rose  from  the  crackling 
limbers  as  the  roof-lrce  and  crumbling  walls  yielded 
to  the  fury  of  the  conflagration.  The  following  leu 
ter,  wriileu  by  a  young  lady  on  the  spot  gives  so  ex- 
cellent a  general  view  of  ihe  progress  of  the  fire,  and 
the  circumstances  which  marked  its  successive  sta- 
gi3s,  that  we  are  induced  to  traiiscribe  it  in  preferenco 
to  compiling  our  account  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  letter  is  dated  on  iho  9th  of  May  ; — 

"  On  Thursday  morning  (says  the  writer),  the  5th 
instant,  my  sister,  her  husband,  and  I,  walked  10  the 
French  church.  i'lederick,  on  taking  away  the 
breakfast,  told  us  that  since  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
a  lerriblo  fire  had  been  raging  in  the  Deich  Strasse, 
Piipa,  who  knows  ilio  distance  between  the  Neuer 
Juiigfernsiieg  and  the  Deich  Strasse,  will  agree 
ihat  we  hod  no  cause  for  alarm.  In  coming  out  of 
church  the  servant  said  <o  Madame  Parish  (who,  you 
arc  aware,  lives  in  ihe  country,  and  had  come  thence 
ibis  morning  diroci),  that  she  could  notgotohertown- 
liouse  in  the  carriage;  that  twenty-two  houses  had 
already  been  loially  burnt — that,  in  fact,  hers  was  in 
great  danger,  and  that  the  fire  was  becoming  more 
and  more  formidable.  A  few  hours  afterward  came 
ihs  news  that  the  house  of  Mr.  Parish  was  no  more, 
and  that  the  flames  were  spreading  every  instant. 
Toward  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  from  our  attic 
windows,  we  witnessed  the  destruction  of  St.  Nicho- 
las's church.  It  was  terrible  to  fM  this  beaotifnl 
building  become  the  prey  of  the  element,  which  was 
becoming  more  fearful  the  more  ground  it  gained. 
My  sister  and  her  husband  were  to  have  gone  lo  tho 
opera  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  announced  that  in 
consequence  of  the  calamity  there  would  be  no  per- 
formance. The  spectacle  became  from  hour  to  hour 
more  shocking.  The  whole  city  now  began  to  show 
the  most  lively  alarm.  The  bells,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, the  cries  and  confusion  in  the  streets,  all  pre- 
saged n  nighi  of  anguish  and  terror.  Our  apprehen- 
sions, alas  !  were  but  too  faithfully  realized.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  night  h«l  spread  her  sad  wings 
over  the  scene  ihat  we  could  perceive  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  destruction  which  menaced  the  entire 
city.  The  heavens  became  as  red  as  blood — the  de- 
vouring Humes,  increased  more  and  more  by  an  im 
petuous  wind,  rose  to  a  gigantic  height.     At  seven 

o'clock  Madame came  to  us  in  a  wretched  state. 

She  told  us  that  her  sisters  at  Holzdamm  (who  wor* 
farther  from  the  fire  than  we,  the  flames  having  taken 
[he  direction  of  Dreck  Wall  and  Bleichen)  had  sent 
all  their  valuables  to  her,  so  great  was  the  fear  they 
were  in.  We  could  hardly  avoid  smiling;  for  we 
thought  it  incredible  that  the  fire  could  possibly  reach 

Holzdamm.     At  ten  Madame went  home,  and 

my  sister  retired  lo  bed  toward  eleven,  but  afterward 
we  received  a  visit  from  some  gentlemen,  who  came 
to  say  that  serious  measures  were  about  to  be  taken, 
byblowingupsome  houses  which  were  likely  to  causo 
the  fire  10  spread  farther.    At  half-past  twelve,  I  went 
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to  bed  myself;  but  the  noite  o!  the  explosionn,  the 
rambling  of  the  carriages  and  catis,  the  cries,  the 
large  flakes  of  fire  which  every  instant  were  Jnveii 
imptuoualy  by  the  wind  across  my  windows,  ihreal- 
enmg  lo  set  fire  lo  our  house,  the  excessive  light  of 
the  conl]agraiion,  the  whisthng  of  the  wind,  and,  an 
you  will  easily  think,  the  idea  that  the  lives  of  per- 
soDB  in  whom  we  were  inieieated  wero  in  continual 
danger,  not  to  menlion  the  conviction  of  the  num- 
berless misfortunes  thai  wero  happening,  prevented 
all  sleep.  The  windows  trembled  with  the  redoub- 
led concussions  of  the  explosions,  and  ihe  whole 
house  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  annihilated.  In  such 
a  state  I  could  not  close  an  eye  ;  visions  and  dreams, 
but,  above  all,  still  sadder  realities  presented  them- 
selves to  my  imagination  continually.  Before  three 
o'clock  had  struck,  I  found  myself  again  with  my 
sister,  who,  like  me,  had  been  kept  awake  by  the 
dreadful  noise  caused  by  the  blowing  up  of  tlie  Itath- 
haus.  At  this  moment  an  order  of  the  pohce  was 
announced  to  us  to  wet  the  roof  of  our  house,  and  to 
cause  the  water  to  flow  in  the  gutters.  Frederick 
bad  flown  to  the  assistance  of  his  brothers.  We 
were  therefore  alone,  and  mounting  on  the  roof, 
scarcely  dressed,  were  soon  throwing  over  it  pails 
of  water,  and  our  neighbors  were  doing  the  same. 
We  prepared  ourselves  for  the  worst — threw  on  our 
clothes  :  the  confusion  increased — we  could  not  re- 
main. We  packed  up  in  sheets  and  in  boxes  some 
of  our  effects.  With  the  appearance  of  day  our 
foars  increased.  It  was  a  spectacle  as  sublime  as 
it  was  fearful  to  view  the  aun,  clear  and  brilliant  ri- 
sing in  all  its  sfdendor  over  the  Lombard's  bridge, 
and  on  the  city  side  to  see  nothing  but  a  single  mass 
of  flames.  It  was  not,  however,  a  moment  for  cnn- 
templaiion,  but  for  action ;  for  the  worst  was  to  come. 
We  called  for  the  coachman  to  carry  away  the  things 
w«  bad  packed ;  but  how  ridiculous  to  think  we  had 
any  longer  servants  at  our  disposal!  Tlie  city,  or 
Die  passengers,  had  become  masters  of  the  coachmen, 
of  my  brother-in-law  and  his  mother,  and  not  a  man 
was  to  be  got  to  carry  away  our  effects  for  love  or 
money ;  our  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  flre-en- 


giaes,  and  the  graateat  confusion  prevailed.      

succeeded  hours  which  I  can  not  describe  to  you. 
The  old  JungfemMieg  began  to  be  endangered.  The 
Alster,  before  our  windows,  was  covered  with  barges 
full  of  burning  furniture  ;  the  old  Jaagfernsiieg  heap, 
ed  also  with  goods  ob  Are.  On  the  promenade  even 
of  the  new  Jungfematieg.  I  do  not  speak  too  largely 
when  1  say  there  were  thousand%of  cars  fullof  fur- 
silore,  of  merchandise,  and  of  people  who  were  sa- 
ving tiiemselves.  Two  carts  were  btuuing  before 
our  honse.  With  our  own  hands  we  helped  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  A  woman  was  on  fire  before 
our  eyes ;  fortunately  I  perceived  it  time  to  sava  hei. 
The  horses  became  unmanageable,  and  fell  down 
with  fright  almost  into  .the  Alster.  A  tremendous 
shower  of  ashes  and  of  flakes  of  Are  nearly  suffoca- 
ted as,  and  obstructed  our  sight.  The  wind  blew 
with  great  violence,  and  the  dust  was  frightful.  The 
fire  had  now  gained  St.  Peter's.  The  people  thought 
the  Day  of  Judcraent  was  come.  They  wept,  they 
screamed,  they  knew  not  what  to  do  at  the  sight  of 


so  much  misery.  The  horses,  without  drivers,  were 
dragging  the  cans  about  in  disorder  over  the  Esplan- 
ade. Soldiers  escorted  from  the  city  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  and  prisoners  who  had  been  plundering. 
At  last,  after  the  greatest  efforts,  we  obtained  carta 
and  horses  to  transport  our  goods ;  but  the  exhausted 
horses,  as  well  as  men,  refused  to  work.  With 
bread  in  our  hands  we  ourselves  fed  ihem.  Whole 
families  fell  down  and  fainted  before  our  doors. 
Along  all  the  walls  and  oulof  the  Oamihor  and,  other 
gales  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  spectacle  of 
niiserj' — a  camp  of  unfortunates  in  bivouac,  groaning, 
cxhsusied,  famishing.  1  saw  some  who  had  become 
I  deranged,  mothers  with  infants  at  breasts  which  had 
,  no  nourishment  for  th6m.  Fauteuilles  of  gold  and  sat- 
j  in  adorned  the  ramparts,  and  the  poor  exhausted  fire> 
men  were  reposing  on  them." 

{  The  burning  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  de< 
scribed  by  various  persons  as  a.  magnificent  spectacle. 
I  It  was  fLjiiT  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
;  fifty  bioad,  aikd  the  spire  was  four  hundred  feet  in 
j  height.  The  copper  with  which  the  spire  was  cov- 
I  ered  became  so  intensely  healed  as  to  ignite  the 
I  wood-work  of  the  edifice.  After  burning  some  time, 
I  the  steeple  fell  grandly  in.  This  was  on  the  even- 
I  ing  of  Thursday.  About  this  time  three  civil  engi- 
i  neers,  proposed  lo  the  senate  to  blow  up  some  of  the 
I  houses  ill  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  create 
,  a  barrier  to  its  progress ;  but  while  deliberating  on 
,  this  proposal,  the  conflagration  seemed  to  g^het 
I  fiesh  strength.  They  at  length  received  the  sanction 
I  of  the  senate  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  aacom- 
j  plisb  tlieii  purpose.  Gunpowder  could  not  be  pro* 
'  cured  for  some  time,  but  small  quantities  were  ob- 
I  tallied  from  the  stores  of  private  individuals,  and 
i  some  of  the  houses  nearest  the  fire  were  blown  up  ; 
I  but  at  first  this  process  was  conducled  on  too  anull 
a  scale  to  accomplish  the  effect  intended.  The  wind 
occasionally  veered  and  changed  the  direction  of  the 
die,  and  burning  flakes  carried  destruction  into  fresh 
quarters.  It  was  natural  that  the  process  of  wilfully 
destroying  property  by  blowing  up  houses  not  yet  in 
flames  should  at  first  be  conducled  with  too  much 
timidity;  but  the  scale  of  operations  was  subsequent- 
ly enlarged,  when  it  became  apparent  that  this  was 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  safety  of  the  remainder 
of  the  city  could  be  effected.  Many  residents  in 
Hamburgh,  assisted  the  three  before  alluded  to,  in 
their  endeavors  to  anest  the  fire  ;  and  it  was  while 
thus  engaged  that  a  few  cases  occured  in  which 
they  were  iU-trealed  by  the  mob,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
such  scenes  of  horror,  not  uDoaturally  mistoiA  then 
for  a  band  of  incendiaries.  Many  persons  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  and  entered  houses  ondei 
the  pretence  of  removing  property  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity, but  in  reality  to  obtain  plunder,  or  for  the  sake 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Twelve  of  these  unfortu- 
nate wretches  were  subsequently  found  buried  by 
rubbish  in  a  wine-cellar.  The  loss  of  life  was  oth- 
erwise comparatively  trifling,  not  amounting  to  fifty 
altogether  ;  but  so  many  persons  being  suddenly  de- 
prived of  ihe  shelter  and  comforts  of  home,  and 
driven  for  safety  lo  the  open  fields,  added  to  the 
mental  shock  occasioned  by  such  disasters,  would 
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doubtless  hurry  numbere  pwraalorely  to  the  gt««. ' 
Some  died  in  the  streets  and  highw&ya  white  the  fire 
was  raging.  About  mid-day  on  Sunday,  May  flth,  die 
fire  exhamted  itseir  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  luge 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Binnen  Alsler,  leaving  a 
space  of  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  in  one 
part  about  half  a  mile  wide  covered  with  the  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  houses,  shops,  warehouses,  churches, 
and  public  buildings.  The  bank  was  destroyed,  but 
fortunately  the  treasure  in  money  and  bullion  was 
safely  secured  in  fireproof  vaults.  The  churches 
of  Si.  Peter's  and  Gertrude,  the  Kath-haus,  two  pris- 
ons, the  orphan-house,  were  also  destroyed.  The 
new  Exchange,  alihough  in  the  midst  of  the  confla- 
gration, was  not  injured.  The  number  of  streets 
and  places  lotaily  destroyed  was  forty-eight,  com- 
prising two  thoosand  houses,  or  one  fifth  of  ihe  total 
number  of  houses  in  the  city.  Thirty  thousand  per- 
BOns  were  rendered  homeless.  The  reflection  of 
the  lire  was  seen  by  the  passengers  on  board  a  Swe- 
dish steamboat  in  the  Baliic,  and  pieces  of  burning 
tapestry,  paper,  silk,  &c.,  fell  at  I.ubeck,  forty  miles 
distant  from  Hamburgh.  The  loss  at  Hamburgh  is 
estimated  at  about  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 


FIFTEEN  MINUTES  TO  SPARE. 

In  passing  from  one  engagement  to  another,  during 
the  day,  there  are  often  small  portions  of  time  for 
which  many  make  nu  special  provision,  and  so  lose 
them  entirely.  A  good  economist,  however,  of  limp, 
which  is  money,  and  to  many  their  only-capital,  will 
always  have  something  lo  fill  up  these  spaces.  Put 
togelher,  they  make  daya,  and  months,  and  yeara,  and 
are  worthsaving.  Some  persons  are  so  conetiiuied, 
that  it  is  next  toimpoaaible  for  ihem  to  be  systemaiiu, 
methodical,  and  steadily  and  continuously  diligent. 
They  can  work  only  by  fits  and  aians;  and  they 
work  best  when  the  spirit  moves  them,  compensating 
by  the  earnestness  and  energy  with  which  they  la- 
bor for  the  seasons  during  which  lUey  idly  loungi:. 

A  good  many  lazy  perauna  imagine  they  have  no 
right  to  be  talked  to,  first  fur  their  idleness,  anJ, 
secondly,  for  their  impudence  in  trying  to  excuse 
their  drone-like  propensities,  by  prelonding  to  be 
like  the  few  eccentric  great  men,  who  are,  in  respect 
to  (he  way  in  which  they  do  things,  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Most  people,  to  accomplish  anything,  need 
to  be  constandy  industrious :  and  for  them,  it  is  wiser 
never  to  have  "  filieen  minutes  to  spare,"  and  always 
to  have  some  hule  matter  to  which  ihey  can  turn 
their  hand.  A  certain  mathematician,  is  said  to  have 
composed  an  elaborate  worii,  when  visiting  with  his 
wife,  during  the  interval  of  time  between  the  moment 
when  she  first  started  to  take  leave  of  their  friends, 
and  the  moment  she  had  fairly  finished  her  last  words. 
We  heard  once  of  a  young  man,  eager  for  knowledge, 
who  read  the  whole  of  Hume's  History  of  England, 
while  wailing,  at  his  boarding-house,  for  his  meals 
to  be  served.  No  excuse  is  more  common  for  igno- 
rance, ihan  a  want  of  time  lo  learn ;  and  no  excuse 
la  more  frequently  false.  It  is  not  always  fulse. 
UnconscioQsly  one  may  get  engrossed  in  business  and 
emanded  with  engagements,  so  that  he  can  not  well 


release  himself.  But  it  is  bad  to  do  this ;  and  agamst 
it  one  should  be  on  his  guard.  In  most  cases,  bow- 
ever,  such  entire  occupation  of  time  is  not  the  fact, 
it  is  only  imagined  to  be  the  fact.  Everybody,  every 
day,  wastes  moments,  if  not  hours,  which  might  be 
devoted  to  useful  ends.  "  Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  always  a  way,"  says  the  proverb.  A  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  business,  habits  of  rigid 
,  punctuality,  and  a  determination  to  gather  up  the 
I  fragments,  will  enable  a  man  to  make  wonderful  ad- 
'  ditions  to  his  slock  of  knowledge.  The  small  atones 
which  fill  up  the  crei-ices  have  almost  as  much  to 
do  with  making  the  fair  and  firm  wall  as  the  great 
rocks ;  so  the  right  and  wise  use  of  spare  moments 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  building  up,  in  good 
proportions  and  with  strength,  ii  man's  mind.  Because 
we  are  merchants  and  mechanics,  we  need  not  be 
ignorant  of  all  that  lies  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
counting-room  or  the  shop.  Becanse  the  good  woman 
looketb  well  to  her  household,  she  need  not  lo  abstain 
entirely  from  looking  into  books.  If,  to  make  money, 
or  get  a  dinner,  the  mind  must  be  entirely  neglected, 
it  were  better  to  be  poor  and  starve.  But  there  ia  no 
such  necessity  ns  this,  as  any  one  may  discover,  who 
will,  with  justifiable  avarice,  make  good  use  of  every 
''  fiHeen  minutes  he  has  to  spare." 

FoRGOTTKK  Arts, — The  ancients  were  undoubt- 
edly in  possession  of  many  secrets  which  have  per- 
ished with  ihem.  Cleopatra's  celebrated  dissoluiion 
of  the  pearl  in  vinegar,  which  she  drattk,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  modem  chymistry.  The  reduction  of 
the  golden  calf,  by  Moses,  into  potable  powder,  was 
another  effort  of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  to  which  we 
have  made  but  some  doubtful  approaches.  The  Tyri- 
an  die,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  of  the  color 
of  our  oriental  amethyst,  has  escaped  us.  The  inven- 
tion of  malleable  glass,  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
useful  legacy  to  the  comforts  of  posterity,  is  diatinci- 
ly  stated  by  PItny,  Pelronius,  and  Diodorus.  In  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  we  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Indians  and  Chinese. 
The  actual  recipe  for  its  composition,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  rocket,  are  detailed  by  Marcus  Gmcua 
in  the  eighth  century.  The  only  grand  invention  to 
which  the  modern  world  can  lay  claim,  is  printing, 
and  this  was  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

Thb  Happv  Man. — The  happy  man  was  bora  in 
the  city  of  Regeneration — in  the  parish  of  Repen- 
tance unto  life :  he  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Obedience,  and  lives  now  in  Perseverance  j  he  works 
at  the  school  of  Diligence,  notwithstanding  he  has  a 
large  estate  in  the  country  of  Christian  Contentment; 
end  often  does  jobs  of  self-denial ;  he  wears  the  plain 
garment  of  Humility,  yet  has  a  better  suit  to  put 
on  when  he  goes  to  Court,  called  the  robe  of  Christ's 
Righteousness )  he  walks  in  the  valley  of  Self-Abase- 
ment and  sometimes  climbs  the  mountains  of  Spir- 
itual Mindedness  ;  he  breakfasts  every  morning  on 
Spiritual  Prayer,  and  svpa  every  evening  on  the 
same  ;  he  has  meat  to  eai  that  the  world  knows  not 
of,  and  his  drink  is  the  sincere  milk  ofthe  wo^,^ 
Thua  happy  he  lives  and  happy  he  dies 
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RiiiniorthBTeni|>lcorDi«na.— Ephesua. 

TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS.        i  ihe  water  tliat  came  down  tlie  hiil  into  iho  moraa*  and 

I  ihe  CnvBter.  Ii  is  said  that  in  this  work  so  much  sione 

The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesua  was  counted  as  '  was  used  as  exhausted  all  the  quarries  of  the  counirr- 
oneof  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  onsccountof  /fo  secure  ihe  foundations  of  the  conduits  and  sewers, 
its  extent  and  nfagni  lice  nee,  at  the  period  of  the  binh  .  which  were  to  support  the  weight  of  so  prodigious  a 
of  Christ.  The  same  rank  was  held  by  an  earlier  i  structure, Pliny  saysthatthere  were  laid  beds  of  cbar- 
temple  than  that  which  existed  at  this  time.  Xerxes,  i  coal,  well  rammed,  and  over  them  others  of  wool,  and 
the  Persian  king,  who  destroyed  the  idol  temples  ■  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  (or,  as  some  copies  read, 
wherever  he  came,  spared  that  one  on  account  of  one  hundred  and  twenty)  years  elapsed  before  this 
its  extreme  magnificence  and  grandeur  :  but  it  "as  [grand  temple  was  completed  by  the  contributions  of  all 
set  on  fire,  on  the  night  Alexander  the  Great  was  ;  the  cities  of  Asia  [Proper  7).  It  was  four  hundred 
bom,  and  hurned  to  the  ground.    This  was  done  by  a  and  twenty-live  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  and 


man  named  Erosiraius,  who  confessed  ihat  he  liad 
done  the  deed  to  immortalize  his  name  by  the  de- 
Btniclion  of  this  wonderful  building.  To  balk  him, 
it  was  decreed  that  his  nume  should  never  be  men- 
tioned i  but  such  a  decree  served  only  to  make  his 
name  more  memorable.  Alexander  oflered  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  on  condition  that  ihe  Ephesians  would 
allow  his  name  to  be  placed  in  front ;  but  this  oiTer  was 
respectfully  declined.  The  materials  saxed  from  the. 
fire  were  sold,  and  the  women  parted  with  their 
jewels  ;  and  the  money  thus  raised  served  to  carry ' 


twenty  in  breadth,  supported  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  marble  pillars  sixty  feet  high,  of  which 
thirty-six  were  curiously  sculptured  and  the  rest 
polished.  The  pillars  were  said  to  have  been  the 
gifts  of  as  many  kings,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  one  of 
Oiem  were  wrought  by  Scopas,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  ancient  sculptors  ;  and  the  altar  was  almost  entire- 
ly the  work  of  Praxiteles.  The  first  architect,  and 
he  who  appears  to  have  planned  the  whole  work,  was 
Dinocraiea,  who  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  who 
Mounl  Athosintoastatueof  Alexander. 


the  work  till  other  coniribuiions  came  in.  These  ;  There  are  many  coins  exunt  which  bear  the  heads 
were  sent  most  liberally  fruzn  all  parts,  and  in  a  short  1  of  different  Roman  emperors,  and  exhibit  on  the  re- 
time amounted  to  an  immense  treasure.  j  verse  the  temple,  with  a  frontispiece  of  two,  four,  six, 
The  new  temple  stood  between  the  city  and  the  i  and  even  eight  columns.  It  was  despoiled  and  burnt 
port,  and  was  built  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  at  the  by  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Oallienus. 
head  of  a  marsh,  which  situation  is  said  by  Pliny  to  The  glory  of  Ephesus  and  its  temple  must,  however, 
have  been  chosen  as  less  liable  to  earthquakes.  It,  have  been  dimmed  before  this  by  the  progress  of 
however  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  expenses;  for  Chriatianiiy.  The  city  depended  for  its  wealth  upon 
vast  charges  were  incurred!    makingdrains  to  convey  |  its  temple,  which  attracted  from  ail  parts  multitudes 
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of  worshippers  :  the  people  knew  ihis ;  and  hence 
their  clamor  on  ihe  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  St. 
Paul,  and  the  effect  of  the  representation  made  by 
Demetrius.  The  city  and  lemple  rose  and  flourished 
and  fell  togetber.  The  former  ia  now  an  inconsider- 
able  village  ;  and  of  the  latter  nothing  remains  but 
onme  fragments  of  rain  and  some  broken  columns. 

Thoheathen  goddess  Diana  wasprimatily  the  moon, 
but  was  worshipped  imder  a  variety  of  names,  charac- 
ters, and  forms.  The  same  people  sometimes  wur- 
ahipped  the  different  qualities  attributed  to  her,  by 
different  names  and  differnnt  impersonations.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  hunting,  of  travelling,  of  chastity, 
of  childbirth,  of  enchantments,  &c.;  and  in  her  dif- 
ferent characters  she  was  Diana,  I.tina,  I.ueina, 
Hecate,  Proserpine,  besides  many  other  names  deri- 
ved from  the  places  in  which  she  was  worshipped. 
Her  most  usual  tigure  was  that  of  a.  huntress,  with  a 
cresceni  on  her  head,  and  attended  by  dogs.  But 
the  Ephesian  Ihana  was  differently  represented  from 
any  other,  being  ligured  with  several  tiers  arrows  of 
breasts — iniimaling  that  she  was  at  Epheaiis  regarded 
as  Nature,  the  mother  of  mankind.  The  image  wore 
a  sort  of  high-crowned  cap  or  mitre  ;  and  its  feet 
were  involved  in  the  garmenis.  Notwithstanding 
what  the  "  lown-clerk"  says,  in  Acts,  x\x.  35,  about 
"  the  image  which  foil  down  from  Jupiter,"  it  seems 
thai  Mncianus,  who  had  been  three  times  consul, 
and  whose  authority  Pliny  follows  (lib.  xvi.  40), learnt 
at  Kfhssus  that  this  famons  image  was  the  work  of 
B  very  ancient  sculptor  named  Canetias.  Ashe  fur- 
ther states  that  the  origiaal  statue  had  never  been 
changed  ii  must  have  been  the  same  to  which  the 
'  town-clerk"  there  refers.  It  seems  to  have  been 
&n  ugly  little  statue,  made  of  several  pieces  of  wood 
— genet^lly  said  to  be  ebony,  but  Mucianus  thought 
vine-wood — which  precludes  the  otherwise  possible 
idea  that  the  material  might  have  fallen  from  the  sky 
in  the  form  of  an  aerolite  ;  and  shows  that  the  priests 
availed  themselves  of  the  remote  antiquity  and  the 
imcouth  form  of  this  image  (o  persuade  the  people 
of  its  divine  origin. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE   PAST. 

It  is  certain  that  the  mode  of  setdiog  disputes  by 
sound  arguments  is  superseding  that  of  deciding 
ihem  by  hard  blows.  Right  used  to  have  its  knight- 
errants  and  mailed  champions,  who  vicariously,  or 
in  their  own  vindication,  entered  the  lists  in  defence 
of  truth  and  justice.  Men  discuss  more  and  fight 
less,  and  the  club  and  the  spear  have  yielded  to  the 
pen  and  ^e  tongue.  As  supply  follows  demand,  so 
this  second  reign  of  Saturn  bae  called  into  action  a 
class  of  combatants  different  from  those  who  signa- 
lized  the  age  of  physical  force.  It  is  not  Theseus 
or  Hercules,  Guy  of  Warwick,  .^madis  de  Gaul,  or 
the  noble  Cid,  whose  aid  the  injured  seek,  but  cer- 
tain braves,  denominated  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
who  do  not  use  missiles  that  hill  the  body,  but  dis- 
charge volleys  of  paragraphs,  aimed  often  with  dead- 
ly effect  at  the  ethereal  part  of  the  oppressii'e  foc- ' 


Columns  of  words,  not  of  warriors,  £11  the  arena ; 
reasons,  not  battalions,  are  placed  in  hostile  array ; 
interests  are  weighed,  not  armor  or  weapons  of  mor- 
tal strife  ;  and  the  public  voice,  not  the  thunder  of 
the  battering-ram  or  arqnebuss,  proclaims,  in  har- 
monious concord,  and  without  appeal,  on  which  side 
is  the  right,  that  of  the  victor  or  the  vanquished. 

Reflecting  on  this  great  change,  this  superseding 
of  force  by  intellect,  the  thought  naturally  arises, 
wheihRT  many  of  the  corporal  struggles  of  these 
latter  days  have  not  been  wasted  efibrts  ;  whether 
they  have  secured  a  single  object  which  might  not 
and  would  have  been  attained  by  the  quiet  diffiision 
of  intelligence.  Prance  offers  on  this  question  a 
very  pertinent  illustration.  Here  she  is,  after  swing- 
ing over  the  fiery  gulf  for  half  a  century,  reposing 
under  a  Bourbon,  under  a  constitutional  piincc,  under 
a  representalivo  iegislaiure,  under  responsible  min- 
isters, and  under  a  responsible  judicial  administra- 
tion. These  are  nearly  the  limits  which  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1789  assigned  to  her,  and 
which  the  science  of  the  period  indicated  as  her 
legitimate  Iwundary.  All  efforts  to  force  her  beyond 
this,  apparently  her  natural  position,  have  proved 
nugatory.  The  military  glories  of  the  empire  were 
illusive;  the  alarm  and  slaughter  of  her  Reign  of 
Terror  were  fruitless  of  abiding  results.  Doth  fill 
pages  of  deep  interest  in  her  annals,  but  the  interest 
arises  more  from  the  wildness  and  stirring  character 
of  the  incidents,  than  any  lasting  influence  they  hare 
exerted  on  the  progress  of  the  community.  They 
were,  in  truth,  surplusage — a  noisy  but  needless  ac- 
companiment in  the  development  of  her  chief  drama ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  either  averted 
or  essentially  altered  any  of  the  fixed  conditions  to 
which  out  neighbors  seem  destined.  They  lacked 
steady  support  in  the  general  taste  and  sentiment; 
and,  like  a  pendulum  without  sustaining  power,  the 
impulses,  thotigh  violent,  of  necessity  ultimately 
ceased.  France,  through  all  the  vissitudes  of  her 
civil  convulsions,  has  been  seeking  a  resting-place, 
and  that  place  seems  marked  for  her,  as  for  every 
other  community,  by  the  weal  and  knowledge  of  her 

Anterior  to  the  burst  of  the  French  ReTOlution, 
great  meliorations  were  in  progress  in  the  chief 
European  states,  under  the  quiet  influence  of  a  long 
peaco  and  inquiring  apirit.  Whether  that  event 
tended  to  arrest  or  accelerate  their  march,  is  a  prob- 
lem unsuited  to  our  pages  to  investigate.  But  it  is 
certain  ^at  violence  never  made  such  illustrious  and 
influential  converts  as  were  made  by  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. Under  the  auspices  of  the  chief  continen- 
tal sovereigns,  and  those  of  the  vast  body  of  men  of 
letters  whom  ihey  patronised,  the  character  of  Euro- 
pean society  had  been  changed,  partly  in  its  outward 
forms,  in  its  institutions,  laws,  and  usages,  but  more 
ward  spirit  and  substance,  'f'he  influence 
of  a  powerful  priesdiood  had  been  circumscribed ; 
the  Jesuits  driven  out;  the  monastic  orders  greatly 
reduced  in  number ;  and  the  flames  of  religious  per- 
secution quenched  in  their  ashes.  The  odioiis  prac- 
tice of  judicial  torture  had  been  abolished  in  Ger- 
many in  1776  by  Joseph  il.,  and  his  example  was 
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noon  afier  followed  by  his  brother  Leopold  in  Ilaljr. 
The  Spanish  Inquisition  had  been  rendered  almoat 
innoiiious — its  lasl  victim  being  an  unrortunate  wo- 
man at  Seville,  who,  in  17S1,  was  burnt  alive  for  a 
crime  which  was  absolutely  supernatural.  In  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  Russia,  personal  ^avery  was 
being  gradually  alleviated.  Agriculture  was  promo- 
ted, and  ihc  pursuits  of  commerce  no  longer  esteemed 
degrading.  Ariidcial  distinctions  and  titles  of  lionor 
had  still  a  ceremonious  precedence  allowed  ihein  i»| 
private  life  ;  but  the  nobility  indulged  as  little  in  su- 
percilious pride  and  exclusiveness  as  in  the  barbaric  I 
pomp  of  tlieir  feudal  predecessors-  In  competition' 
wiih  the  more  intrinsic  realities  of  industry,  his- , 
torical  recollections  had  abated  of  tlieir  pride  of  . 
place  ;  and  whatever  jHescriptire  rigltts  might  re- , 
main  to  the  privileged  orders,  they  funned  no  impas- 
sable barrier  to  a  more  equal  and  kindly  intercourse 
among  the  different  ranks  of  society. 

In  England  contemporary  advances  had  been' 
made  in  Justice  and  wholesome  policy.  There  was 
less  of  selfishness  and  ntonopoly ;  and  the  conviction 
had  become  apparent,  that  social  beneAts,  to  be  en- 
during, must  be  common,  not  partial  or  exclusive. 
This  spirit  was  evinced  in  the  new  treatment  adopt- 
ed toward  Ireland — -in  unfettering  her  commerce,  in 
giving  greater  scope  and  encouragement  to  her  do- 
mestic industry,  and  in  treating  her,  not  ns  a  colonial 
depeadancy  subsenienl  only  to  the  greatness  of  the 
parent  state,  but  as  a  partner  having  co-equal  rights, 
and  alike  identified  in  the  general  prosperity  of  tlie 
empire.  While  theae  and  many  other  encouraging 
circumstances  were  occiuring,  all  at  once  a  check 
was  given  by  the  riots  of  Lonl  George  Gordon.  By 
these  fanatical  outrages,  the  metropolis  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Peo[de  became  alarmed 
at  the  evidences  of  ignorance  and  violence  whicli 
these  disorders  aSt^ded ;  and  before  the  panic  had 
faded  from  remembrance,  out  burst  iho  French  Revo- 
lution in  all  its  unhappy  fury.  Altars,  thrones,  aiul 
privileges,  were  all  menaced  with  destruction.  Even 
private  property  and  persons  hardly  seemed  safe. 
These  fears  might  be  groundless,  they  might  be  un- 
reasonable, but  they  existed,  and  were  the  means  of 
uniting  all  possessed  of  weight  and  influence  in  de- 
fence of  what  was  termed  peace,  law,  and  order.  So 
great  was  the  panic  that  reason  was  silenced.  No 
talk  of  meliorations  could  be  listened  to,  and  tlie 
slightest  a^tfoach  to  imitation  of  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bors, in  the  way  of  change  or  ameitdntent,  was 
resolutely  opposed,  as  pregnant  with  undefinable 
ruin. 

The  lesson  has  oRen  been  repeated  in  subsequent 
domestic  history.  Inquiry  and  discussion  have  been 
gradually  working  their  way  in  the  public  mind, 
when  their  fruits  have  been  lost,  or  iodefiniiely  de- 
ferred by  some  sudden  explosion  of  popular  excess 
or  extravogance.  Violence  always  recoils  on  itself; 
unreasonable  claims  seldom  attain  their  purpose  j 
they  only  cement  and  strengthen  the  power  of  resis- 
tance. 'These  are  natural  results.  If  men  seek  only 
what  is  useful,  or  pertains  to  them,  the  common 
sense  and  feeling  of  mankind  plead  for  them,  and 
procures  co-operative  support ;  bnt  if  ibey  seek  thai 


which  is  bnrtful,  or  compromise  antagonist  rigfals, 
then  they  either  lose  adherents,  or  rouse  into  activity 
and  combination,  an  insurmountable  opposition. 
From  these  obvious  and  common-place  principles, 
may  generally  he  predicated  the  success  or  failure  of 
every  public  enterprise.  We  have  only  to  balance 
conflicting  interests — those  likely  to  be  bene&ted, 
and  those  likely  lo  be  endangered — to  arrive  at  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  impending  struggle. 

According  to  this  test  may  be  tried  the  remarkable 
piipulor  agitations  which  followed  in  quick  sucees- 
sion  the  general  peace  of  1B15;  and,  descending 
from  national  examples  to  minor  illustrations,  derived 
hora  the  conflicts  of  capital  and  industry,  we  shall 
find  further  confirmations  of  our  general  conclusions 
in  favor  of  peace,  moderation,  and  respect  for  mutual 
rights.  The  great  contest  between  machinery  and 
manual  industry  is  now  almost  a  century  old.  It 
began  wiih  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  Wyalt,  aiul 
Hargraves,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  Lll. 
Hiots  ensued,  lives  were  lost,  but  opposition  was 
fruitless.  Resolutioixs  were  drawn  up  by  the  chief 
magistrates  and  rttonufacturers,  stating  that,  if  the 
new  inventions  were  nut  adopted  in  Lancashire, 
they  would  in  some  oilier  county,  or  in  some  other 
country  ;  so  that  other  people  would  reap  the  benefit 
if  they  did  not.  Had  the  poptdace  been  successful 
in  prerenting,  by  tumults,  the  introduction  of  the  new 
machinery,  it  is  not  likely  they  could  have  prevented 
the  inlroduciion  of  the  cheaper  commodities  it  had 
produced  elsewhere.  Competition  would  thus  have 
wrought  far  inoie  dej^essive  effects  on  the  condition 
of  the  pinner  and  weaver  than  mechanical  ingenuity, 
aiul  wutild  have  involved  in  its  superseding  tendency 
i»ot  the  operatives  only,  but  their  employers,  mer- 
cbaitis,  manuiaciurers,  and  tradesmen.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  general  law  [though  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  adverted  to  before)  of  ail  new  contrivances 
for  the  abridgment  of  labor.  Workmen  must  meet 
thcRi  either  as  cnmpetiiors  in  the  market  of  labor  or 
as  competitors  in  the  market  of  couMsodities ;  in  the 
former  case,  they  may  sulfer  tentpofary  inconve* 
iiience,  but  in  the  latter  both  they  and  their  employ- 
ers are  sure  to  be  ruined,  with  the  further  disadvan- 
tage, that  a  benefit  which  science  might  have  con- 
ferred on  their  own  town  or  their  own  country,  is 
lost  without  equivalent,  aud  passes  to  the  stranger  oi 

A  permanent  excess  in  the  supply  of  labor  has 
the  same  operation  on  the  condiliou  of  the  workmen 
as  contrivances  for  its  abbreviation.  It  lends  to 
Inwer  its  price,  and  for  this  we  fear  there  is  no  al- 
lowable or  feasible  preventive,  except  either  leseen> 
ing  the  redundancy  of  the  commodity  in  excess,  or 
finding  new  outlets  for  its  employment.  In  the  work 
just  referred  to,  the  subject  is  examined  in  its  chief 
bearings,  and  many  instances  given  of  futile  attempt* 
to  keep  up  wages,  iu  the  face  of  as  overstocked 
market  of  iitdustry,  by  turnouts  and  combinations. 
Of  ihesu,  the  disastrous  results  seem  mostly  to  have 
been  either  to  force  trade  from  places  where  it  waa 
thriving,  to  stimulate  conlrivanccs  for  superseding 
skilled  occupations,  or  to  entail  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  on  irade-imiooisis.     The  last  is  a 
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Uid  certain  conieqnence,  of  which  then  hu  recent- 
ly  been  some  bitter  experience.  la  the  strikes  of 
late  yeara,  there  has  been  expended  by  the  Glas- 
gow cotton-apinnera,  £47,000 ;  the  Manchester  cot- 
ton-spinners, £375,000;  the  wool-combera,  JBlOO,- 
000 ;  the  Leeds  mechanics,  £137,000.  The  recent 
turnouts  in  Lancashire  must  have  been  far  more 
coatly  than  all  these,  and  yet  have  ended,  we  regret 
to  say,  without  Batisfactory  results  either  to  men  or 
employers — ^leaving  only  U>  both  an  augmentation  of 
difficulties  to  contend  against. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  position  of  that 
couDliy  seema  such  as  not  to  need  any  addition  to  its 
perj^eiitiea  by  profitless  dissensions.  Violence,  as 
wd  have  endeavored  to  show,  has  rarely  oi  ever 
abated  public  wrongs ;  nor  ie  it  likely  to  do  ao  in  the 
exiating  juncture.  It  has  seldom  achieved,  but  oAen 
frustrated  or  delayed  relief.  Discussion  and  inquiry 
are  the  natural  resources  of  a  civilized  age  )  and  if 
to  these  be  superadded  mutual  concession  and  for- 
bearance, there  aeoms  little  doubt  that  both  the  body 
pohtic  and  the  body  phyaical  would  soon  be  con- 
valescent. 


OF  FLOWERS. 


Flowers  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
works  of  nature,  gratifying  the  eye  with  every  variety 
of  shade  and  color:  from  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  to  the  moat  modest  and  retiring ;  from  the 
eplendid  tulip,  to  the  pale  and  modest  lily. 

The  con  temptation  of  a  flower-garden  la  delightful, 
even  as  a  mere  sight  and  it  ia  peculiarly  fitted  for 
young  persons.  It  is,  indeed  almost  discreditable  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  phenotnena  of 
these  beautiful  creations.  The  habit  of  contemplating 
them  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  virtue  and  calm- 
ness of  mind  i  and  some  of  the  wiaestand  best  of  our 
epecies  have  been  remarkable  for  their  love  of  this 
lund  of  study. 

To  &  fanciful  mind  there  is  scarcely  any  one  thing 
in  nature  from  which  a  obviou*  and  striking  moral 
may  not  be  drawn.  While  gazing,  for  instance,  upon 
a  flower  garden,  how  naturally  do  we  compare  the 
difiTerence  which  is  to  obvious  among  flowers,  to  thai 
which  exists  among  the  various  individuals  of  the 
human  race.  The  tulip,  the  gaudiest  and  most  gor- 
geous-colored of  all  the  flowers,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  scent,  and  completely  useless  ;  while  some  of  the 
most  homely  looking  are  characterized  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  fragrant  and  powerful  odors. 
The  night-violet  is  beautifully  scented,  yet  it  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  meanest,  and  unattractive 
in  its  appearance.  A  aniall  bed  of  these  wilj,  at 
dusk  of  evening,  perfume  the  air  for  an  immense 
distance  rounds  and  yet  so  little  conspicuous  are 
these  odorous  little  flowers,  that,  unless  previously  ac- 
quainted with  their  appearance,  no  one  would  suspect 
liia'.  the  beautiful  fragrance  sprung  from  them. 

It  is  similar  with  mankind.  The  best  and  most 
admirable  of  our  race  have  frequently  leas  to  boast 
of,  as  to  personal  appearance  and  mere  showy  ac- 


complishments, than  the  worat  and  most  worthless. 
The  weak,  the  selGsh,  the  wicked,  frequently  pos* 
sees  a  sufficiency  of  outward  ostentation  to  attract 
the  attention,  and  secure  the  applause,  of  the  thought- 
less million.  Though  dealituie  of  eolid  ability,  such 
persons  frequently  possess  great  address  and  great 
presumption ;  and  as  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
utterly  incompetent  to  form  a  rigid  and  correct  esti- 
mate of  character,  false  pretensions,  which  are  plau* 
sibly  set  up  and  boldly  maintained,  are  frequently 
allowed,  when  really  just  ones  are  opposed  or  neg- 
lected. The  truly  good  and  great,  on  the  other 
hand,  rich  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  are  very  frequent- 
ly modest,  even  to  excessive  and  painful  diffidence. 

The  tulip,  gaudy  and  conspicuous,  baa  for  a  seaaoa 
the  advantage  of  the  odorous  and  modest  violet :  but 
that  season  is  but  a  very  brief  one.  The  eye  soon 
tires  of  gazing  upon  glaring  and  beautiful  colors ; 
and  the  sight  wluch  at  first  excited  admiration,  in 
lime  becomes  irksome,  and  almost  painful.  The  de- 
licious fragrance  .of  the  retiring  violet  soon  attracts 
the  student  of  nature  from  the  scentless,  though 
splendid  tulip  ;  and  the  good  sense  of  most  persons 
causes  them  to  admit,  that  if  the  latter  be  the  more 
beautiful,  the  former  ia  by  far  the  more  estimable. 

Thus  also  is  it  with  mankind,  Thouch  the  weak 
and  the  worthless  may  dazzle  the  world  for  a  time, 
they  can  not  permanently  deceive  it ;  and  though  the 
good  may  for  awhile  be  left  in  obscurity,  which  their 
native  modesty  induces  them  to  choose,  their  good 
works,  like  the  fragrance  of  the  violet,  will  direct 
attention  to  them,  and  procure  them  the  lore  and  es- 
timation they  deserve. 


The  Law  of  Kindwebb. — "  Don't  speak  ao 
cross,"  said  one  little  boy  yeeierdsy  in  the  street  to 
another — "  don't  speak  so  croaa — there's  no  use  in 
it,"  We  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  exhortation — 
for  it  was  made  in  exhortary  tone  and  manner ;  we  set 
the  juvenile  speaker  down  aa  an  embryo  philosopher. 
In  sooth,  touching  the  point  involved  in  the  boyish 
difficulty  which  made  occasion  for  the  remark,  he 
might  properly  be  considered  as  a  maturity.  What 
more  could  Solamon  have  said  on  the  occasion  1 — 
True,  he  has  put  it  on  record,  that "  a  soil  answer  tum- 
eth  away  wrath,"  and  this  being  taken  as  true— 
and  everybody  knows  it  to  be  so — it  is  evidence  iu 
favor  of  the  law  of  kindness  over  that  of  wrath. 

But  onr  young  street  philosopher  said  pretty  much 
the  sane  substantiatly,  when  he  said  "  Don't  speak  so 
cross — there's  tio  use  in't."  No,  indeed — there  is 
certainly  no  use  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  invaria- 
bly does  much  kartn.  Is  a  man  angry?  it  inflames 
his  ire  stilt  more  ;  and  confirms  in  his  enmity  him 
who,  by  a  kind  word,  and  a  gentle  forbearing  demean- 
or, might  be  converted  into  a  friend.  It  is  in  fact  an 
addition  of  fuel  to  a  flame  already  kindled.  And 
what  do  you  gain  by  it  ?  Nothing  desirable,  certainly, 
unless  discord,  a Imfe, contention,  "hatred,  maUce.and 
all  uncharitableness."  Don't  speak  so  cross — there'a 
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THE  CRANE. 


The  bo^y  of  ihe  common  crane  is  frenerally  of  ai 
asben-groy  color,  with  the  tliroat,  t)ie  forepart  of  ih( 
neck,  and  the  hind  head,  dusk}' ;  the  crest  or  cnp  oi 
the  head,  and  also  the  quilts,  black.  The  bird  i^ 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey  in  the  body,  and  weigh! 
aboutlenpounds,  but,  from  the  great  lengthof  ils  lirgs, 
it  ia  nearly  five  feet  in  heiglit. 

Common  cranes  are  very  discursive  birds,  and 
lange  seasoirally  from  the  norih  of  Europe  to  the 
south  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
latter  country  they  are  said  to  extend  their  migrations 
as  far  as  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  On  iheae  exciir- 
aions  they  fly  high  in  the  air,  though  iliey  experience 
some  difli cully  in  getting  on  the  wingfrom  the  ground. 
Before  taking  thuir  spring,  ihcy  run  some  paces, 
raise  themselves  a  liule  at  first,  and  then  unfold  a 
powerful  and  rapid  wing.  In  (he  air  they  form  very 
nearly  an  isosceles  triangle,  possibly  for  the  porposo 
of  cutting  the  element  wiih  greater  facility.  When 
attacked  by  an  eagle,  or  the  wind  is  likely  to  br^ak 
iheir  order,  they  close  in  circles.  Their  passage 
frequently  takes  place  during  the  night,  which  is 
known  by  their  sonorous  voice,  which  announces  it, 
and  the  head  of  the  troop  often  utters,  to  indicate  the 
route-  iio-  is  taking,  a  cry  of  appeal,  to  which  all  his 
followers   answer..     Their   voices,    even   on   these 


j  nocturnal  voyages,  are  exceedingly  loud,  probably 
owing  to  ihe  length  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  convolu- 

!  lion  near  its  bronchial  extremity.  When  they  cry  dur- 
ing the  day  they  are  generally  underBtood  lo  forebode 

■  rain,  as  is  i!»o  ease  with  the  cries  of  many  other  birds 
which  feed  partially  on  those  vrorms  which  the 
approaching  humidity  brings  to  the  surface,  not  only 

■  when  Ihe  rain  acMially  falls,  but  when,  from  the 
changed  state  of  Hie  air,  the  evaporation  is  much 

I  diminished.  When  ihey  are  peculiarly  noisy  and 
luimdiuoHs,  and  fly  near  the  ground,  occasionally 
alighting,  it  is  consWnred  as  a  pretty  certain  hiJication 
of  a  tempest.  On  the  other  hand,  when- ihey  rise 
hi^h,  and  fly  onwar.I  in  regular  order,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  fine  weather. 

In  getting  on  the  win?  the  apparent  diflicdly  which 
they  experience  docs  not  arise  from  the  want  of  space 
in  whicli  to  move  their  wings,  for  their  legs  are 
sufficiently  long  fur  allowing  those  to  act  with  per- 
fect freedom,  even  when  the  feet  are  firmly  on  the 
ground.  They  appearto  run  forward,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  impetus  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  when 
that  is  acquired,  they  jerk  themselves  into  the  air  by 
ihe  elasticity  of  the  legs,  and  move  off  mvery  good 
style,  and  they  are  capable  of  passing  over  many 
miles  without  alighting.  When  they  assemble  on 
the  ground  (lU  the  piirpjse  of  repose,  which,  after  a 
long  flighi,  they  lake  with  the  head  under  the  wiag. 
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lh«y  have  Klifnys  >etiliiicls  appoinieil  to  giv«  thi 
alann  in  esse  of  danger.  Those  sentinels  stand  oi 
one  leg,  as  is  also  the  h^ibit  af  ihe  storks ;  ant 
by  means  of  ihek  peculiar  structure,  this  resting 
oa  one  foot  is  piohably  a  greater  relief  to  ihem  than 
testing  on  borti  feet,  because  tiie  balance  is  then  pre- 
served by  means  of  the  ligaments  which  act  by  their 
elasticity  as  matter,  and  not  by  living  exertion,  as  is 
the  case  witfi  muaclea.  'I'lie  distal  extremity  o(  iho 
femur,  or  thighbone,  where  it  aniculates  with  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  has  a  hollow  or  depression,  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  receives  a  projection  of  the  leg- 
bones,  and  when  this  projection  is  received  into  (he 
hollow,  the  bones,  taken  together,  are  shorter  than 
when  it  is  displaced.  When,  however,  this  joint, 
which  is  the  proper  knee-joint  of  the  bird,  lliough  the 
laiaal-joint  is  usually  so  called,  is  much  bent,  the 
projection  slides  out  of  the  hollow,  nnd  bears  upon  a 
more  elevated  part ;  by  this  mecins  ilic  two  bones  I 
together  become  longer,  which  iighiens  the  ligaments, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  elasticity  of  these  makes  { 
the  leg  much  firmer  at  this  jnint  than  if  it  were-  ex- , 
tended  ;  and  consequently,  the  one  leg.  bent  as  far , 
as  it  will  bend  at  this  joicit,  forms  a  very  steady  sup- 1 
port.  Many  birds  have  this  structure,  and  are  able  , 
to  rest  on  one  leg  for  a  considerable  time,  but  none 
have  it  in  such  perfection  as  the  cranes  and  Htorks.    ^ 

The  common  cranes  are  understood  to  build  iii  the 
northernmost  parts  of  their  range,  an. I  probably  as 
fat  to  the  north  aahapland  in  some  instances.  They 
are- very  common  in  Sweden,  and  pnnicul.irly  nbun- : 
dant  in  the  marshes  of  Central  and  VVestern  Russia.  | 
In  aome  pans  of  Poland  they  invade  the  crops,  espe-i 
cially  those  of  buckwheat,  in  such  numbers,  tliat  ih« 
farmers  find  it  necessary  to  employ  pcojiJe  lo  drive  ; 
them  ofF.  Tlie  nests  are  fucmed  in  bushes  and  tnfts 
of  tall  aquatic  pi  an  Is,  close  by  tlie  margins  of  the 
waters.  The  eggs  are  only  tno  in  number,  of  u 
greenish  color,  and  blotched  over  with  brown  spots. 

The  ancients  were  very  familiar  with  the  maimers 
and  migrations  of  these  birds,  and  mixed  them  up 
with  their  superstitions.  The  positions  of  the  mount- 
ains, both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  wJicre  ihey  ap- ' 
proximate  the  narrow  straits  mflii 
archipelago  and   the   Black  eea,  naturally  bi 


md  the 
e  fertile  part^, 
after  crossing 
13.       In  those 
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whole  of  the  migrant  docks  ov 
plains  of  TheS3,-ily,  airl  the  other  n 
were,  and  are  still,  their  resting-plac 
both  the  northern  and  the  souiheni 
days  the  flesh  of  the  crane  was  n 
also  recorded  among  the  dishes  serve 
in  England.  In  the  old  birds  it  is 
but  said  tn  be  at  least  tolerable  in  tl 

The  Numidian  crane,  like  most  of  the  birds  of 
the  wading  order,  is  migratory  in  its  habits  )    but  it 
never   reaches    a  high   northern   latiimle,  and  the 
environs  of  Constantinople  are  the  only  part  of  Europe 
which  it  is  said  lo  visit.   It  is  aflinned,  but  we  know 
not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  ubsert'ed  as  far 
east  a»  Lake  Uaikal.      The  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian  seam,  however,  to  be  its  | 
proper  Asiatic  limits.     In  Afitca,  which  is  truly 
native   country,  it   extends   along  the    whole  of  I 
itfediterranean  and   western  coasts,  from  Egypt 
40 


Guinea,  but  is  most  abundant  in  llie  neighborhood 
of  Tripoli,  and  throughout  the  tract  of  country  which 
constituted  the  Nimiidia  of  ihe  ancients.  It  nrrivea 
in  Egvpi  in  considerable  nu'iibers  at  the  period  of 
the  inundaiiim  of  ilin  >iile  j  and  makes  its  appearance 
altoucConstaniinop!.;  in  the  month  of  October,  being 
ilteii  proliably  nn  its  passage  from  the  Ulack  sea 
toward  the  south.  It  is  also  at»ted  to  have  been  met 
with  in  I'lc  interior  of  South  Africa,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Cape. 

Although,  in  common  witli  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  it 
prefers  marshy  situations,  and  feeds  occasionally  upon 
lishes,  insects,  and  mnllu^ca,  a  vegetable  diet  is  more 
congenial  to  its  structure  and  habits.  Its  stomach  is 
a  true  muscular  gizzard,  like  that  of  the  common 
fowl,  and,  as  in  must  granivorous  birds,  contains  a 
(iuaiiii:v  of  gravel,  evidently  swallowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  ih::  triuiration  of  the  hard  sub- 
stances on  which  it  g.^nerally  subsists.  It  con- 
sequently prefers  seeds  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions to  every  other  kind  of  food.  The  convolutions 
of  its  trachea  are  less  extensive  tlian  those  of  the 
common  crane,  and  its  note  is  therefore  weaker  and 
fess  sonorinis,  althon-ih  simiewhnt  sharper. 

The  gracefulness  of  its  figure  and  the  elegance  of 
its  deportment  have  alw^iys  rendered  tlijs  bird  an 
object  of  peculiar  atirai'iion;  no  living  specimens 
have  been  brought  to  this  countr>-,  and  they  have 
been  very  r.ire  in  England  and  Franco.  Toword 
the  close  of  the  seventfenih  century,  the  menagerie 
at  Versailles  contained  six  individuals  which  bred 
there  :  and  oiu:  of  the  young  produced  in  thnt 
cstardishmenl  lived  for  four  and  twenty  years.  This 
fact  is  sulhuient  to  prove  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  Acclimate  them  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  They 
are  extremely  gentle  and  good  tempered,  and  speedily 
become  f-imiliarized  with  captivity,  and  contented 
wiih  their  condition.  It  has  been  tcmarked  that  they 
to  take  plcisure  in  being  noticed  and  admired, 
;xliiliit  themselves  on  such  occasions  with  a 
ki!id  of  iisteutaliim,  nuking  use  of  gestures  which 
have  been  cousirue.!  in'o  bows  and  courtesies,  and 
jumping  about  in  a  ki;iJ  of  artificial  dance.     To  this 
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■omewhat  overstr&ined  comparisoD,  Bufibn  adds,  that 
they  are  eo  fond  of  display,  as  lo  prefer  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  themselves  even  to  that  of  eating,  and 
to  follon  those  who  are  on  the  point  of  quitting  them, 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  were, of  soliciting  another  glance 
of  admiration.  Foi  our  own  parts  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  never  obaerved,  in  any  of  the  specimens 
that  we  have  seen,  those  symptoms  of  affectation 
which  may  perhaps  be  obvious  to  a  more  lively  fancy. 
Their  manners  appear  to  us  to  differ  but  Ijule  in  this 
respect  from  those  of  others  of  their  tribe,  the  only 
material  diatinctioa  consisting  in  the  gracefulness 
with  which  they  execute  motions,  that  in  others  are 
not  unfrequently  awkward  and  even  ludicrous.    . 


blackish  pencil.  These  filaments  are  of  nearly 
uniform  length,  and  measure  four  or  five  inches  from 
base  to  tip.  The  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  are  of  a  dusky 
black ;  and  the  iris  is  remarkable  for  being  almost 
destitute  of  color. 

In  captivity  it  is  peifecUy  quiet  and  peaceabla, 
ladily  becomes  familiarized  with  man,  and  seems 
even  solicitous  for  bis  company.  When  at  rest  i( 
usually  stands,  like  the  other  cranes,  upon  one  leg, 
its  long  neck  bent  inward,  and  its  body  supported 
1  almost  horizontal  position.  But  if  disturbed  in. 
a  repose,  it  lengthens  out  its  neck,  brings  that, 
together  with  its  body,  into  an  almost  vertical  line, 
and  assumes  a  bold  and  imposing  attitude.  Its  pro[H 
Dte  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
^rane,  and  is  compared  by  BufTon  to  the  hoarse 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  It  has  also  another  note  resera- 
j  the  clucking  of  a  hen,  but  louder  and  more 
disagreeable.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
I,  forms  its  usual  food  in  a  stale  of  captivity,  and 
it  is  especially  delighted  by  the  occasional  addition 
of  a  few  living  fishes. 


Tbs  Crownfd  Crane. 
The  crowned  crane  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  the 
neighboring  coimtries  ;  it  is  also  found  at  Cape  Verd. 
In  a  wild  state  it  is  natural  to   conclude  that  th« 
crowned  crane  is  a  migratory  species ;  but  we  know 
little  of  its  habits  except  in  captivity.     Like  the  othi 
cranes,  it  frequents  swampy  piacea,  auhsista  partly 
upon  fishes,  worms,  and  insects,  and  partly  on  ve, 
table  substances.       At  Cape  Verd,  we  are  io!d. 
approaches  so  nearly  to  a  stale  of  domestication 
to  come  of  its  own  accord  into  the  poultry -yards,  and 
feed  along  with  the  tame  birds  conlined  in  them. 
perches  in  the  open  air  to  take  its  rest,  and  walks 
with  a  slow  and  somewhat  stalely  gait ;  but,  with 
wings  expanded  and  assisted  by  the  wind,  it  scuds 
along  with  great  rapidity.     Its  fiighi  too  is  lofty,  and 
capable  of  being  continued  fur  a  very  considerable 

This  beautiful  bird  measures,  when  fully  gti 
about  four  feet  in  total  height.  lis  plumage  is 
bluish  slate  color  on  the  neck,  and  on  both  surfaces 
of  the  body ;  the  quill-feaihers  of  the  tail  and  the 
primaries  of  the  winga  are  white.  The  fore  part  of 
the  head  is  covered  by  a  close  tuft  of  short,  smooth, 
even,  velvety  feathers  of  a  deep  black  ;  and  behir  ' 
these  rises  a  very  remarkable  crest,  consisiieg  of 
large  number  of  flat  yellowish  filaments,  each  twisted 
spirally  on  itself,  fringed  along  its  edges  with  a  se- 
ries of  black  pointed  hairs,  and  terminating  in  a 


FIXED  STARS. 


Fixed  stars  are  called  so  in  reference  to  their 
appearance  as  respects  us  and  other  planetary  bodies ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  all  those  discoverable  are  of 
the  same  character,  and  they  all  have  motions,  per- 
haps orbilual,  like  the  planets.  Motion  is  indeed 
universal ;  it  is  the  everywhere  of  existence,  and 
the  cause  of  all  phenomena.  AltHough  we  may  have 
inferred  this  from  our  own  limiteil  comprehension  ol 
things  here,  yet  ihe  telescope  has  revealed  extruor* 
diiiary  facts  as  to  the  application  of  those  general 
and  elementary  laws  of  mailer  and  of  existences 
throughout  celestial  space.  Much  of  that  which  is 
known  respecting  both  the  nature  and  revolutions  of 
stars,  or  the  firmaments  of  worlds  that  thus  fill  all 
space  with  life  and  motion,  is  noticed  in  this  work, 
but  many  of  iheir  phenomena  are  not  familiar  with  all. 

There  is,  strictly,  a  great  variety  in  the  relative 
magnitude  of  stars,  indeed  almost  as  great  as  is  their 
number ;  and,  although  they  have  been  clas^iSed 
into  degrees  of  aize,  extending  to  ihe  12lh  order  of 
distances,  as  regards  space  and  as  seen  by  the  na- 
ked eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  itielruments  still  further  ; 
yet  I.eland  in  his  catalogue  of  600  of  ihe  first  magni- 
tude reckoned  126  of  intermediate  magnitudes. 
These  are  not  magnified  by  the  telescope  as  are  the 
planets,  but  appear  with  an  increased  lustre  which, 
wiih  some  of  those  of  the  first  order,  as  seen  in 
Herschel's  largest  telescope,  was  too  great  to  be 
endured  by  the  eye.  Their  twinkling  is  attributed 
to  the  paucity  of  iheir  light  in  passing  to  us.  They 
appear  somewhat  larger  to  the  naked  eye  than  when 
seen  through  a  tube  or  instrument  and  unaided  by 
atmospheric  light.  We  do  not  see  with  the  naked 
eye  in  either  hemisphere  more  than  one  thousand  of 
these  stars,  though  they  appear  much  more  numerous, 
owing  to  the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are 
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vi«wed.  The  number,  u  seen  through  a  telescope, 
ie  infinite.  The  nearest  and  brightest  is  the  star 
Sirius,  estimated  to  be  thirty'two  billions  of  miles 
distant  from  the  earth;  so  that  it  would  require 
Mren  millions  of  years  for  a  cannon  ball  to  reach  it, 
constantly  flying  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  which 
it  would  have  on  leaving  the  camion.  To  the  in- 
babitants  of  Sirius  onr  sun  appears  as  a  star,  and 
die  planetary  system  revolving  around  it,  of  which 
the  earth  is  tine,  is  unseen,  as  are  those  of  Sirius  by 
ss.  All  the  fixed  stars  are  supposed  to  be  ceutres, 
or  snns,  of  complete  planetary  systems.  They  are 
classified  under  six  difieient  magnitudes,  according 
to  their  apparent  size  to  the  naked  eye;  similar 
ones  are  caUed  teleecopic  stars,  being  seen  done  by 
the  aid  of  an  instrument ;  and  their  relative  magni- 
tudes are  thus,  as  before  intimated,  greatly  increased. 

The  first  catali^e  of  the  stare  was  made  by 
Htpparcluis  from  his  own  and  the  observations  of 
the  ancients,  and  contained  1032;  to  this  number 
successive  astronomers  have  continued  to  make 
additions.  Leland  completed  a  list  and  determined 
the  places  of  fifty  thousand  stars,  from  the  pole  to 
two  or  three  degteee  below  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; 
and,  in  a  space  of  only  ten  by  two  and  a  half  degrees, 
Herschel  computed  two  hundred  and  fil^y-eight  thou- 
sand !  Yet  still  his  observations  could  have  added 
to  this  number  indefinitely.  It  is  not  satisfactorily 
known  whether  the  variety  in  their  appearances  is 
owing  to  their  real  magnitude  or  to  their  distances, 
thou^  it  is  probably  attributable  10  both  these  causes. 
But,  with  respect  lo  their  localities,  astronomers  have 
defined  their  places  with  as  much  precision  as  are 
those  of  cities  and  towns  upon  the  earth.  Stare 
which  before  appeared  single  have  also  been  dis- 
covered to  be  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  mulluple. 
Herschel  completed  a  liet  of  more  than  five  hundred 
of  these  stars,  and  Professor  Struve  has  added  to 
the  number  nearly  three  thousand.  The  distance  of 
the  stars  may  be  conceived  by  the  fact,  that  the  moon 
actually  eclipses  two  thousand  of  them  at  once,  that 
some  of  the  brightest  do  not  subtend  an  angle  of  V 
and  that  for  the  sun  to  appear  less  than  a  second  it 
should  be  removed  one  thousand  nine  hundred  limes 
further  distant  from  ua.  It  is  conjectured  that  their 
distances  are  nearly  inversely  as  their  apparent 
magnitudes. 

Again,  although  we,  in  our  annual  orbit  around  the 
smi,  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles 
nearer  some  of  the  stars  at  one  time  of  the  year  than 
at  another,  yet  even  this  immense  distance  makes 
not  the  least  perceptible  difierence  in  their  appearance 
to  us,  with  die  aid  even  of  the  most  powerful  glasses, 
eo  trifiing  is  it  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
nearest  star ;  and,  though  light  moves  st  the  raie  of 
twelve  millions  of  miles  a  minute,  or  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ihouaand  nine  hundred  miles  in  a 
second  of  time,  yet,  according  to  correct  data,  mure 
than  a  year  is  required  fur  the  light  from  the  nearest 
stars  Id  reach  our  earth,  and  from  the  telescopic  etars 
even  hundreds  of  years  !  so  that  the  light  by  which 
they  are  visible  to  us  ia  many  and  even  hundreds  of 
years  old !  Some  faint  idea  may,  perhaps,  be  glean- 
ed  from    the  following    analogous   representation. 


Suppose  the  earth  a  globe  one  foot  in  diameter,  the 
sun's  distance  woidd  be  about  two  miles,  its  diametet 
about  one  hundred  feet,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  lar- 
gest dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
moon  would  be  30  feet  from  ve,  with  a  diameter  of 
three  inches.  Jupiter  would  be  ten  miles,  and  Ura- 
nus forty  miles  distant,  and  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars  might  be  the  distance  of  the  moon,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  miles !  Our  highest  mount- 
ains would  then  be  one  eightieth  part  of  nn  inch,  and 
therefore  barely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and 
roan,  with  all  else  indeed  on  the  earth,  would  be  as 
the  finest  bloom  on  a  plum,  or  the  thin  dust  upon  a 
globe. 

We  might,  again,  for  illustration,  go  down  to  the 
infinitesimal  and  invisible  objects  of  tBe  microsco[nc 
world,  and  to  aid  the  mind,  draw  comparisons  from 
the  animalculie  and  infusoria,  millions  of  which  float 
in  a  drop  of  water,  or  whose  attenuated  atruciurea 
compose  the  solid  jimestune  masses  of  the  mightiest 
mountains.  Herschel  concluded  that  the  distance 
of  even  the  nearest  star  can  not  be  so  small  as 
48,000,000,000  radii  of  the  earth,  or  192,000,000,000 
miles !  Dr.  Walaston,  by  a  compariaon  of  the  light 
of  Sirius  with  that  of  the  sun,  ascertained  that  when 
the  light  from  either  reached  the  earth,  that  of  the 
latter  is  twenty  billions  more  intense  than,  that  of 
the  former ;  and  that  fur  the  sun  to  appear  no 
brighter  than  Sirius  it  should  be  removed  onehundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  limes  further 
distant  dian  it  now  ia.  He  calculated  the  distance 
of  Sirius  from  the  sun  to  be  such  that  its  own  light 
must  be  equal  to/uuriten  sattsf 

Although  we  might  despair  of  determining  aatis- 
factorily  the  distance  of  the  stars  by  their  psrallaxea 
or  otherwise,  except  those  perhajts  of  the  nearest, 
yet  Arago  the  present  distinguished  French  philono- 
pher  and  astronomer,  has  suggested  a  method  of 
fixing  that  of  the  binary  of  triple  stars,  which  should 
be  noticed.  A  binary  star,  for  example,  disclosing 
to  the  observer  nearly  its  edge,  would,  during  half 
of  its  revolution,  recede  from  him,  and  during  the 
other  half  would  continually  approach  toward  liim. 
Now,  if  the  light  of  that  star  were  thirty  days  in 
travelling  from  the  nearest  part  of  its  orbit  to  our 
earth,  it  would  be  more  than  that  time  in  passing 
from  its  most  distant  part  ;  the  diflerence,  therefore, 
between  the  apparent  and  the  calculated  time,  from 
the  nearest  and  the  most  distant  points  of  its  oiliit, 
even  though  it  were  but  a.  few  seconds,  would  fur- 
nish data  by  which  to  determine  its  distance.  Thus, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  semi- re  volution  a  of  the 
star  difler  by  the  double  of  the  time  required  for  the 
light  to  pass  across  its  orbit,  and  half  of  that  dif- 
ference in  seconds,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
miles  which  light  trai-els  in  a  second — say  200,000 
— will  give  to  the  observer  the  diameter  of  the  orbit, 
and  from  this  he  may  easily  calculate  the  distance 
from  the  earth.  In  view  of  this  M,  Arago  well 
observes:  "The  day  in  which  the  distance  of  a 
double  star  is  determined,  will  be  the  day  in  which 
it  may  be  weighed,  and  in  which  we  shall  know  how 
many  millions  of  limes  it  contains  more  matter  than 
our  globe.     We  shall  then  penetrate  into  its  internal 
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conBlitullon,  thougli  it  may  be  lemoved  fromiu  moro 
than  130,000,000,000,000  a!  leagues  !" 


To  doubt  tliiL  bearoa  set  oul  at  Nature's  birth 
Had  yet  arrived  si  itiis  so  roreign  world, 
Though aothing balf  so  rapid  as  Iheit  flight!" 

The  different  colors  of  the  stars,  as  alluded  to  by 
the  author,  is  likewise  a  lemarkable  pheaomenon,  as 
well  also  as  the  changes  in  their  situation,  fifty  of 
which  were  diacok'ered  by  Herachel  among  the  dou- 
ble stars.  In  one  instance  of  the  combinations — in 
the  Lion — the  revolution  of  stars  around  each  other 
requires  a  period  of  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
years.  In  the  double  star  Castor,  also,  ihe  revolution 
of  one  around  the  other  during  fifty  years  has  bad  a 
rotary  motion  of  one  degree  a  year  witbaut  any 
alteration  of  the  interval  of  5"  between  tlieui.  Many 
of  the  double  stars  are  likewise  observed  to  liave  dif- 
ferent colors,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Uootes,  one  of 
which  is  a  tight  red,  while  that  of  ihe  other  is  a  fine 
blue ;  and  the  period  of  the  latter's  revolution  was 
also  discovered  to  be  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one 
years  !  That  of  Herculis,  being  double,  presents 
the  larger  of  the  two  of  a  beautiful  bluish-white, 
while  the  smaller  is  a  rich  ash  color.  The  smaller 
star  of  Serpentia  makes  a  revolution  around  the  lar- 
ger in  apeiiodof  three  hundred  and  seveiuy-fire  years  j 
and  the  same  in  the  double  star  Virginia  in  seven 
hundred  and  eight  years !  Nor  are  the  sirange  changes 
which  these  and  numerous  other  stars  have  umlergone 
in  their  color,  brightness,  position,  and  other  circum- 
stances, less  worthy  of  remark  ;  but  a  note  is  quite 
too  limited  to  give  even  a  notice  of  them.  The  more 
curious  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  Herschel's 
and  other  late  works  on  the  subject. 


LANGUAGE  OF  BIRDS. 

Naturalists  and  others  have  always  amused 
themselves  by  tracing  fancied  resemblances  between 
the  notes  nf  certain  birds,  and  certain  words  of  our 
language.  These  resemblances,  however,  ;ire  gene- 
rally more  fanciful  than  real,  and  other  words  might 
be  substituted  with  equal  propriety.  Thus  we  arc 
informed  by  Nuiall  that  the  bird  which  utters  tciip- 
pooT'ioill  in  such  plain  English  to  our  ears,  is  called 
wecoiUis  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  for  similar  rea- 
sons. Indeed,  these  resemblances  of  sound  between 
the  notes  of  birds  and  the  worcls  of  a  language  exist 
rather  in  rhythm  and  accentuHtion  than  in  any  dis. 
tinct  articulation  of  syllables.  In  their  notes  we  often 
very  plainly  distinguish  vowels  and  aspirates,  but 
consonants  very  seldom  ;  except  those  cases  in  which 
the  bird,  like  certain  parrots,  has  actually  learned  to 
talk. 

Superstition  has  imagined  the  whippoorwili't 
notes  to  be  ominous  of  disaster  ;  and  manv  arc  th( 
dismal  tales  that  are  told  of  deaths  and  misfortune! 
which  have  succeeded  his  no;l',trnal  visits  undnr  th( 
windows  of  the  iil-fateil  dwelling.  "  But  if,"  say) 
Nutall,  "  superstition  takei  alarm  at  our  simple  an: 


familiar  species,  what  would  bo  thought  by  the  ig- 
norant, of  the  South  American  kind,  large  as  a  wood 
owl,  which  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Demarara,  eboiU 
midnight,  breaks  out,  like  one  in  deep  distress,  and 
in  a  tone  mare  dismal  even  than  the  painful  hexa- 
chord  of  the  slothful  Ai.  The  sounds,  like  the  ex- 
piring sighs  of  some  agonizing  victim,  begin  with  a 
high,  loud  note,  "  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  ha !  ha  !" 
each  note  falling  lower  and  lower,  till  the  laat  sylla- 
ble is  scarcely  heard,  pausing  a  moment  or  two 
between  this  reiterated  tale  of  seeming  sadness.  Four 
other  species  of  the  goat-sucker,  according  to  Water- 
ton,  also  inhabit  this  tropical  wilderness,  among 
which  is  also  included  our  whippoorwill.  Figure 
to  yourself  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  stranger, 
who  takes  up  his  solitary  abode,  for  the  first  night 
amid  these  awful  and  almost  interminable  forests, 
when  at  twilight  he  begins  to  be  assailed  familiarly, 
with  a  spectral,  equivocal  bird,  approaching  within  a 
few  yards,  and  then  accosting  him  with  "  Wha-are- 
you,  who,  who,  mho-are-yoa  ?"  Another  approaches, 
and  bids  him,  as  if  a  slave  under  the  lash,  "  Work' 
away,  work,  work,  work-away  f"  A  third  mournfully 
cries,  "  IVilly-eome-go !  mliy-willy-mlly-come-go  !" — 
and  as  you  get  among  the  highlands,  our  old  acquain- 
tance vociferates,  "  Whip-poor-tniU,  vihip-whip-whip- 
jioor-will  P'  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  such 
unearthly  sounds  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
supernatural  forebodings,  issuing  from  spectres  in  the 
guise  of  birds," 

There  is  another  bird  of  this  species,  called  "  Chuck- 
will's- widow."  It  commences  a  aeries  of  notes  re- 
sembling these  words,  soon  after  sunset,  and  continues 
them  at  intervals,  for  several  hours.  In  ceases  about 
midnio-lit,  and  commences  again  just  before  the  break 
of  dawn.  It  is  silent  during  the  day.  The  owls 
are  another  species  of  birds  whose  notes  have  been 
construed  into  language.  They  also  have  been 
regarded  as  birds  of  ill-omen,  and  messengers  of  bad 
tidings,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  The 
Athenians,  among  the  ancients,  however,  regarded 
the  owl  with  veneration,  and  consecrated  it  to 
.Minerva,  tlio  goddess  of  wisdom.  The  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  viewed  this  bird  with  detestation,  and 
held  it  sacred  to  Proserpine,  the  Queen  of  Hades. 
There  is  a  species  of  owl,  called  the  snowy  owl, 
found  in  America  as  high  as  Hudson's  bay,  frequent- 
ing woody  districts,  and  uttering  a  most  hideous 
noise  in  the  woods,  not  unlike  the  hallooing  of  a 
man,  so  that  travellers  are  often  beguiled  by  it,  and 
lose  their  way.  The  little  screech  owl  inhabits  all 
parts  of  the  United  Slates,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
j  dismal  notes.  His  voice  is  heard  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, crying  in  a  plainUve  and  shrieking  lone,  "  hoo, 
hoo,  hoo,  ho'i,  hoo,  hoa,  hoo,"  beginning  high  and 
sinking  into  a  low  tremulous  sound.  Others  respond 
to  those  notes  at  a  distance,  and  they  are  often  kept 
!  up  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  We  must  not  omit 
'  to  mention  the  great  cat  owl,  the  king  of  the  night- 
!  birds  of  America.  The  aborigines  are  said  to  have 
I  dreaded  his  ominous  howl,  as  portentous  of  misfortane. 
This  owl  ofien  visits  the  camp-fires,  that  are  built  by 
'travellers  in  the  American  wilderness,  attracted  by 
the  blazing  light.     Travellers  are  said  to  iatcrpict 
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ihe  notes  which  he  utters  on  these  short  visiis,  os 
follows — "  Who-cooks-for-you-ali?"  These  words 
are  rather  inquisitive,  but  not  at  all  calculated  to  ex- 
cite alarm. 

There  is  an  owl  whose  notes  are  said  lo  resemble 
the  howling  of  the  wolf;  hence  its  name,  uhila  among 
the  Romans.  The  cry  of  the  young  bird  draws  his 
prey  around  him,  when  he  seizes  upon  them  as  a 
rewan!  for  their  curiosity.  The  litile  owl  has  a 
repealed  cry,  when  f\ying,][ke poo-poo-poo-poo.  An- 
other note  is  uttered  silting,  which  resembles  the 
human  voice,  calling  out  aime,  heme,  edme.  This 
bird,  according  to  Buff;)n,  deceived  one  of  his  ssr- 
vanis  who  lodged  in  one  of  the  old  turrets  of  the  cas- 
tle of  MonlbarJ.  Being  waked  up  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morninj  by  ibis  singular  cry,  he  opened  the 
winJuw  and  called  ou',  "  Who's  there,  below  I  My 
name  is  not  Edme,  but  Peter!"  Niiiall  says  that  a 
superstitious  legend  prevails  in  the  north  of  England 
that  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  transformed  into  an  owl. 
Hence  the  common  distich  : 

"  I  H'lu  oace  a  kind's  daughter,  nn'l  kM  on  my  fiiher's  knee  } 

The  bobolink,  or  conquedle,  is  celebrated  through- 
out New  England  for  the  great  variety  of  speeches 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  a  great  chatterer,  and  always 
seems  to  be  talking  with  rapidity  while  be  is  singing. 
Some  of  hia  notes  certainly  bear  a  resemblance  to 
ih«  word  which  is  given  to  him  as  a  name.  Among 
the  ludicrous  phrases  which  he  is  often  heard  to  utter, 
the  following  dialogue  is  given.  Bobolink,  spies  one 
of  his  comrades  half  buried  in  the  tall  grass,  and 
soaring  above  him,  he  vociferates :  "  Winter  seeble, 
winter  seeble,  conquedle,  conquedle,  hid  in  the 
clover,  come  pay  me,  come  pay  me,  you've  owed 
me  seven-uid -sixpence  more  than  two  weeks,  and 
now  you  mean  to  cheat  me!"  Upon  hearing  this, 
conquedle  rises  up  with  quivering  wing  from  his 
hiding  place,  and  cries  out  with  exulting  voice,  as  he 
poiaes  himself  in  the  air:  "  Wadolink,  wadolink, 
whiskodink,  whiskodink,  dance  a  single  jig,  I've 
nothing  for  you,  waichee,  watchee,  say  another  word 
to  me  and  you  may  whistle  for  it  all  your  life-time !" 

Not  only  the  wild  birds,  but  our  domestic  poultry 
arn  occasionally  heard  to  make  some  very  signiScant 
remarks.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  common 
docks  invariably  call  out  "  Quad,  quack,  quack  !" 
whenever  a  doctor's  sutkey  passes  by  their  flock. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  speeches  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  is  that  of  chanticleec  which  may  be 
regarded  as  deciding  a  controversy  that  lias  long  been 
waged  in  the  civilized  community.  Old  chanticleer 
awakes  in  the  morning,  flaps  hia  wings,  and  vocife- 
rates, at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Women  rule  k-e-r-e  !" 
Immediately  from  a  neighboring  roost,  another  an- 
swers, "  So  theif  do  k-e-r-e  ."'  This  is  no  sooner 
uttered,  than  a  third  responds,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, "  So  th*tf  do  eoery  iD-k-«-r-e  !" 

1  will  conclude  with  that  interesting  little  bird,  cal- 
led the  wood  pewee,  an  inhabitant  of  oar  woods, 
that  seems  Viki  some  benighted  wanderer,  about  from 
tree  lo  tree,  and  crj'ing,  "  Pet-a-vite,  pee-a-iMe,"  in 
such  a  plaintife  manner  as  lo  attnct  your  attention 


more  than  the  sweetest  warbling.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  be  actually  imploring  your  sympathy,  and 
endeavoring  to  relate  to  you  his  grievous  misfortunes. 


MISDIIIECTED  EFFORTS. 

It  has  oflen  been  said,  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  the  present  day,  that  living  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  wciilth  which  the  intellect  anil  genius  of  other  ages 
have  left,  with  that  which  modem  investigation  is 
continually  throwing  around  them,  ihi'y  are  inclined 
to  place  too  high  a  valne  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  alone,  as  pfc-cminent,  and  supe- 
lior  to  aU  other.^.  The  remark  is  perhaps  true,  but 
the  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  is  far  from 
freeing  us  from  the  guilt  of  the  charge;  indeed,  we 
are  only  the  less  excusable  fur  misusing  the  very 
light  which  is  around  us.  We  boast  of  itie  boundless 
range  of  thought,  the  mighty  achievements  of  mind ; 
we  point  to  the  history  of  other  times  as  evincing 
the  triumph  of  its  powers,  while  we  foi^et  that  upon 
ihc  same  page  whereon  is  recorded  the  wisdom  of  the 
early  sago,  the  song  of  the  hpaven-inspired  poet,  is  tra- 
ced the  melancholy  story  of  intellect,  when,  trusting  its 
own  strength,  it  has  passed  the  limits  assl^ed  it,  and, 
prompted  by  a  misguided  fancy,  has  soared,  Titan-like, 
to  the  penetration  of  mysteries  whii;h  must  ever  be 
beyond  its  reach.  The  story  is  melancholy  ;  for  such 
is  the  veneration  ever  paid  ihe  advances  of  mind, 

'  that  rarely  has  such  an  event  occurred  without  leav- 
ing its  mournful  eflecls  upon  the  present  and  oven 
future  destiny  of  thousands.  In  every  age  of  the 
world,  whether  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  time  has 
been  more  or  less  decidedly  in  favor  of  advancement 
in  civilization,  Mate  men  have  arisen  to  whom  has 
been  committed  the  mighty  trust  of  swaying  the 

1  minds  and  destinies  of  those  around  them.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  more  potent  sceptre  than  was  ever 
wielded  by  the  mere  monarch  who  controls  the  jw- 
litical  interests  of  a  nation,  in  whatever  enterprise 
they  have  engaged  they  have  ever  commanded 
the  withng  and  lirm  allegiance  of  the  people.  And 
it  is  a  fact,  attested  by  innumerable  instances,  that 
this  superior  sovereignly  has  loo  ol^en  been  made 
the  successfiil  agent  for  promoting  the  most  wild 
and  visionary  schemes.  Such  is  the  strange  thirst 
of  the  public  mind  for  something  new,  that  it  needs 
but  the  sanction  of  one,  or  at  most  a  few,  acknowl- 
edged to  hold  some  higher  claim  than  the  rest  to  se- 
cure the  ready  zeal  and  blind  devotion  of  the  many. 
Among  the  earliest  naUons,  we  find  the  existence  of 
the  same  spirit  in  manyarelicof  misdirected  genius 
and  skill,  wliich  has  survived  the  wreck  of  their  po- 
litical institutions.  Science,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
each  has  wandered  in  its  progress  lo  the  same  de< 
ceitfnl  shrine,  and  buried  its  precious  incense  for 
awhile  with  the  smouldering  ashes. 

Years  have  fled  since  the  worid  listened  in  breath* 
less  suspense  to  the  oracle  that  promised  the  reali- 
zation of  the  wildest  hopes,  the  boldest,  most  daring 
scheme — the  discovery  of  a  secret  hidden  by  the 
Deity  deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  creation,  nothing  len 
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thu)  th«  searcMng  out  of  the  grand  principle  on  wbich 
a  noiverse  is  based.  This  precious  solvent  once  with- 
in the  grasp  of  man,  and  the  brow  of  age  should  be 
smoothed  of  all  its  furrows,  the  palsied  arm  should 
be  restrnng  and  the  trembling  frame  clothe  itself  in 
the  vigor  of  youth,  pain  and  disease  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  bloom  of  Paradisej  and  men  should 
never  more  lie  down  within  the  narrow  coffin  and  the 
grave.  B^  this  all-powerful  solvent  too,  gold — man's 
blessing  and  his  curse — shonld  be  at  the  beck  of  sci- 
ence and  obe^  the  voice  of  her  self-constituted  priest. 
Long  years  have  passed  and  the  science  of  alchymy 
DOW  lies  buried  under  the  weight  of  ridicule  and 
tempt  so  justly  heaped  upon  it.  Yet,  what  shall  a 
for  the  mind  wasted,  the  lives  spent  in  this  fruitless 
March  1  The  weary  student  bent  over  his  crucible, 
and  dreamed  and  hoped  till  he  grew  old  beside  it, 
and  when  life,  liice  his  midnight  taper,  went  out,  one 
tantaljiing  thought  haunted  the  old  man  in  his  death 
tiuggle,  that  if  to  his  children  he  might  bequeath 
the  lore  which  had  coat  him  a  lifetime  of  toil  and 
self-denial,  it  would  need  but  one  more  elfort  to  se- 
cmre  the  treasure  t  Alas !  even  hope  died  at  laet 
when  at  every  grasp  the  golden  fruit,  which  had  been 
hanging  so  long  and  temptin^y,  receded  only  farther 
andfartiieT,andleflaothiDghQta  life  wasted  in  fever- 
ish anxieQr  and  despair. 

Though  centuriea  had  elapsed  since  appeared  the 
first  magieiait,  during  which  empires  rose  and  fell, 
yet  man  still  remained  the  same  creature  of  impulse 
and  excitement,  and  as  lata  as  the  fiCieenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  men  trembled  at  the  miracles  and 
mysteries  of  the  occult  science.  Now  however  so  far 
from  standing  aghast  when  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa  is  mentionedgwefind  him  almost  buried  in  the 
mass  of  mind  crushed  before  the  same  altar,  a  single 
instance  among  the  millions,  of  a  life  spent  in  vain 
and  fruitless  effort. 

Yet  never  perhaps  has  the  case  been  more  striking 
ii»  which  the  human  mind  has  bent  all  its  energies 
and  powers  to  the  accomplishing  of  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject, than  when  that  object  has  drawn  upon  itself  the 
veil  of  leUgion,  and  enforced  its  claims  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  l^pes  and  fears  of  the  wavering  populace. 
Reason,  in  such  cases  bows  to  superstition  and  en- 
thiuiasm,  and  the  object  is  rarely  relinquished  until 
each  individual  lays  a  finger  on  the  phantom  to  test 
its  reali^,  or,  imtil  it  is  lost  in  the  glare  of  a  newer 
if  not  a  greater  one.  Once  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
put  on  the  symbol  <^  the  cross,  and,  for  one  holy 
relic,  b'aversed  broad  lands  and  waters,  endured  the 
deepest  sufferings,  fought,  bled,  and  at  last  laid  down 
in  death  beneath  a  foreign  soil,  perchance  nnmoum- 
ed  but  by  a  little  circle,  that,  gathered  around  the 
hearth-stone,  hoped  and  hoped  in  vain.  For  cen- 
turiea the  richest  blood  of  Christendom  mingled  with 
that  of  infidels,  and  enriched  the  land  of  the  vine 
and  olive  tree,  and  the  last  crusade  ended  as  the 
first  began.  True  this  effort  produced  same  good  ; 
commerce  and  the  arts  and  sciences  received  a  new 
impulse,  and  poetry,  like  a  beautiful  spirit,  sprang 
upward  from  the  sacrificial  ruins.  But  could  this 
atone  for  wasted  treasure,  wasted  lime,  wasted  talent, 
■nd  wasted  life<blood  1     How  slight  in  comparison 


the  effort,  which,  if  well  directed,  wotdd  have  pro- 
duced all  these  happy  results,  and  taken  but  few 
years  from  those  centuries  that  extinguished  suc- 
cessively almost  evety  light  by  themselves  enkin- 
dled. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  thousand  other  proj- 
ects, not  less  visionary,  but  perchance  less  serious 
in  their  consequences,  that  nave  by  turns  agitated 
individuals  and  nations.  Of  the  many  dreams  cra- 
dled among  the  mysteries  of  the  new  world,  none 
could  be  less  productive  of  evil  than  that  of  the  gal- 
lant band,  who  accompanied  by  the  sanguine  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  sought  long  and  nnweariedly  for  the 
famed  "  fountain  of  youth."  Ah !  age  came  upon 
them  in  the  very  search,  and  now  their  dreams  lie 
buried  with  them  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  But 
they  were  not  the  last  dreamers. 

Years  have  passed,  and  we  who  now  behold  these 
events  in  their  true  light,  wonder  that  objects  which 
were  but  the  creation  of  passion  or  disordered  imagi- 
nation, which  bear  in  almost  every  feature  the  marks 
of  bewildered  extravagance,  should  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  sober,  thinking  men,  and  wasted  for 
ever  those  efforts  of'intellect  and  genius,  which  if 
more  wisely  directed  might  have  served  to  enrich 
the  stores  of  social  happiness,  and  throw  a  more 
beautiful  hght  upon  humanity. 

But  we  pause,  even  while  we  wonder,  for  who 
shall  say  of  us  that  we  are  guiltless  of  that  which 
in  other  ages  we  so  readily  condemn  1  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  aA«r 
years  will  prove  tts  to  have  added  to  the  record  of 
ill-directed  research,  and  talent  misapplied.  The 
future  only  may  tell  whether  many  of  the  theories 
which  are  causing  so  much  excitement  at  the  pres- 
ent diy,  the  crude  notions  which  we  dignify  by  the 
name  of  sciences,  may  not  be  in  themselves  equally 
absurd,  and  involve  consequences  quite  as  sad  as  any 
that  have  preceded  them. 

Surely  then,  the  very  least  we  may  infer  is,  that 
with  the  increased  light  of  science  and  reUgion,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  world  before  us,  we  shall 
be  held  most  deeply  responsible  for  every  instance 
in  which  we  may  wilftilly  or  carelessly  assent 
to  that  which  requires  the  closest  investigation  and 
reflecdon,  vrith  the  aid  of  sound,  nnbiased  reason, 
that  heavenly  giil  which,  under  the  gentle  guidance 
of  religion,  may  alone  direct  and  attune  the  energies 
of  the  human  mind,  and  render  it "  meet  for  the  in- 
heritance of  the  sainU  in  light." 


THE  WONDERS  OF  STEAM. 

If  we  contemplate  the  past  history  of  man,  we 
shall  find  that,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions, 
the  race  haa  been,  as  it  were  doomed  to  su{^ort  an 
ence  surcharged  with  misery.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  recorded  time,  we  behold  the  great  mass 
slaves  to  bji  organized  despotism  which  a  few  crafly 
spirits  entailed  upon  the  species — a  despotism  both 
mental  and  physical — to  subdue  the  body  and  enthrall 
the    mind — political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
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To  tlie  neglectormenial  cultivalioa  atone,  these  ei-ih 
are  to  bo  attributed  ;  for  in  every  age  men  have  had 
the  same  elements  of  proaperiiy  anJ  of  happiness. 
Th«  earth  and  ita  treasures  have  always  been  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  natural  capacities  oftlie  human  in- 
tellect, have  probably  always  been  the  same.  It  is 
the  improvement  of  these  capacities  by  culture,  and 
their  degeneracy  by  neglect,  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  men's  comlilion.  The  horrible  sufTerings 
of  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  have  passed 
through  a  life  of  unceasing  and  unrequited  toil, 
were  owing  to  their  ignorance,  and  hence  the 
tyrants  of  the  earth  have  always  labored,  and  atiil 
labor,  to  keep  those  uninritrmed  that  are  subject  to 
their  sway.  Ignorance  was  the  grand  engine  by 
which  the  most  atrocious  systenia  of  tyranny,  super- 
stition, and  magic,  were  established  in  ancient  times  ; 
and  whose  influence  are  not  yet  done  away. 

But  within  the  last  two  centuries  n  new  era  has' 
opened  with  brighter  prospecis  for  the  human  family 
at  large,  than  has  ever  yet  dawned  upon  it.  An  era 
that  has  been  oshercd  in  liy  the  discovery,  or  rather 
application,  of  a  new  motive-agent,  viz.,  steam.  The 
wonderful  effects  which  this  fluid  has  been  made  U> 
produce,  are  so  creditable  to  the  human  intellect,! 
and  so  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest  im- , 
port  to  our  race  in  all  times  to  come,  as  to  excite  | 
even  in  the  most  torpid  minds,  emutions  of  stirring , 
interest  Steam  is  changing  everything,  and  every- ' 
thing  for  the  better.  It  has  opened  new  sources  of  ' 
social  and  individual  happiness  ;  nor  is  its  influence  ' 
confined  to  the  physical  condition  of  man,  for  by  its 
connexion  with  the  manufHcture  of  paper  and  with 
the  printing  press,  it  has  done  more  to  rouse  and 
exercise  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  n{  our ' 
nature  than  anything  else ;  and  has  imparted  a ' 
vigorous  impulse  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ihe  useful 
«1s. - 

What  a  proof  is  eteam  of  the  store  of  moliv4-forci 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  inorganic  world  !  Forces 
that  can  render  us  incalculable  service,  if  we  would 
but  open  our  eyes  to  delect,  and  exercise  c 
gies  to  employ  them.  Who  could  have  supposed 
two  ceninries  ago,  that  the  simple  vapor  of  water 
would  ever  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  human  exer- 
tions, and  should  relieve  man  from  a  greater  portion 
of  the  physical  toil  under  which  he  has  groaned  from 
ihe  beginning  of  the  world — that  it  would  arm  him 
with  a  power  which  is  irresistible,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  pliant — one  what  can  uproot  a  moun- 
tain, and  yet  be  controlled  by  a  child  !  Who  could 
have  then  imagined  that  a  vessel  of  boiling  water 
should  impart  motion  to  machinery  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  arts,  and  be  equally  adapted  to  all — should 
spin  and  weave  threads  fine  as  those  of  the  gossamer  ; 
■od  forge  tons  of  iron  into  single  bars  with  almost 
equal  rapidity  and  ease — raise  water  from  mines,  in 
streams  equal  to  rivers,  and  extract  raotmtains  of 
mineral  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — should  propel 
carriages,  such  as  no  horses  could  move,  with  the 
velocity  of  wind,  and  urge  ships  of  every  class 
through  the  ocean,  in  spite  both  of  winds  and  waves 
—should  be  the  means  of  circulating  knowledge  at 
the  price  of  waste  paper,  and  of  awakening  and 


BtiinulHiing  the  mental  capacities  of  men! — in  a 
word,  that  a  little  aqueous  vapor  should  Tevolntionize 
tho  whole  social  and  political  condition  of  man : 
and  that,  aPiec  hating  done  all  this,  it  should  prob- 
ably give  place  to  another  agent,  still  more  power- 
ful and  beneficial,  which  science  and  observation 
should  discover. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  high  deatiny  that 
awaits  our  species  !  The  most  fervid  imagination 
can  not  realize  the  importance  of  those  discoveries 
in  science  and  the  arts,  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
forerunner  ;  the  first  is  that  neW  catalogue  of  motive- 
agents  that  are  ordained  to  change  the  condition  of 
men,  and  to  regenerate  the  earth  ;  for  all  that  is  yet 
done  is  but  as  the  twilight  thai  ushers  in  the  orb  of 
(lay.  Hitherto  man  has  been  comparatively  asleep, 
'  or  in  a  state  resembling  il — insensible  of  the  rich 
1  inheritance  which  the  Greater  has  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal in  the  elastic  fluids,  and  of  their  adaptation  to 
impart  motion  to  every  species  of  mechanism.  How 
'few  persons  are  aware  that  the  grand  invention  of 
imparling  morion  to  a  piston  by  steam  and  other 
j  elastic  fluids,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  chief  afl^airs 
\  of  the  world  is  destined  hereafler  to  turn  !  And  the 
I  time  is  not  distant  when,  by  means  of  it,  the  latent 
energy  of  the  gases,  or  other  properties  of  inert  mat- 
ter, will  supersede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  drudgery 
of  man — will  perform  nearly  ail  the  labor  which  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  our  species  have  hitherto  been 
doomed  to  accomplish.  There  are  persons,  however, 
with  minds  biased  by  the  eternal  bondage  in  which 
(he  mass  of  our  race  has  always  been  held,  who  will 
■  startle  at  the  idea  of  the  whole  becoming  an  intelli- 
:  gent  and  highly  intellectual  body.  They  can  not 
'  conceive  how  the  aflairs  of  life  are  to  be  continued 
'  — the  execution  of  innumerable  works  which  tho 
constitution  of  society  requires  should  be  performed, 
if  these  helots  become  free.  But  can  (hey,  can  any 
one,  seriously  believe  that  the  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator  could  possibly  have  intended  that  the  highest 
class  of  beings  which  he  has  placed  on  this  planet — 
the  only  one  capable  of  appreciating  his  works  and 
realizing  correct  ideas  of  bis  attributes — that  the 
great  portion  of  these,  should  pass  through  life  in 
incessantly  toiling  for  mere  food ; — and  undergoing 
privations  and  sufferings  to  obtain  it,  from  which  the 
lowest  animals  are  exempt  ?  Assuredly  not.  Had 
such  been  his  design,  he  would  not  have  created 
them  with  faculties  expressly  adapted  for  nobler 
pursuits. 

Lexbtr  op  Dais. — At  Berlin  and  London,  the 
longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half  hours.  At 
Stockholm  and  Upsal,  the  longest  has  eighteen  and 
a  half  hours,  and  the  shortest  five  and  a  half.  At 
Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  and  Stettin,  the  longest  day  has 
seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven.  .  At  St. 
pBtersburgh  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen, 
and  the  shortest  five  hours.  At  Torneo  in  Finland, 
the  longest  day  has  twenty-one  hours  and  a  half,  and 
the  ahortest  two  and  a  half.  At  Wandorfous,  in  Nor- 
way, the  day  lasts  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  22d 
of  July,  without  interruption ;  and  in  Spitzbergen, 
the  longest  lasts  three  and  a  half  months. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  YOTJMG  MEN.— VALOR. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Intellioencg,  knowledge,  and  good  principlea, 
are  the  basis  on  which  character  and  usefulness  are 
reared.  And  in  this  country,  inielligence  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  persons  of  every  class.  The  press 
now  offers  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
to  the  day  laborer,  to  the  mechanic,  to  families  in 
every  condition  of  life,  on  terms  which  they 
ford  from  the  avails  of  theirlabor.  Attention,  inquiry, 
and  habits  of  application,  are  the  price  which  they 
must  pay  for  the  prize.  Great  men  are  self-made 
men.  The  sphere  ihey  occupy  in  life,  depend: 
der  God,  on  their  own  efforts.  To  the  young,  these 
views  are  important.  The  quail  A  cations  for  stations 
of  great  usefulness  in  the  worlJ,  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sons  of  the  poor.  These  remarks 
illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  leci 
delivered  before  ihe  Young  xMen's  Association  of 
Troy,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  : — 

"  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  chief  justice  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  once  a  poor 
beggar-boy  strolling  about  the  streets  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  parentage.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
who,  under  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth,  became  ihi 
founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  was  the 
aon  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  while  he  was  an  infant, 
abandoned  him  in  the  Gelds.  And  his  life  was  pre- 
served by  ihe  chirping  of  a  grasshopper,  which  at- 
tracted a  little  boy  to  the  place  where  he  lay.  Nich- 
olas Saunderson  the  celebrated  mathematician,  lost 
his  sight  when  he  was  a  year  old,  by  the  smallpox. 
Assisted  by  his  friends,  he  pursued  hia  studies.  He 
became  lecturer  on  optics  in  Cambridge ;  he  was 
the  bosom  friend  of  Newton ;  he  was  elected  profeaaor 
of  mathematics  ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
learned  commentators  of  the  principia.  Our  own 
Hamilton  was  the  office-boy  and  runner  of  his  patron. 
William  Jones,  the  friend  of  Madison  and  Jefferson, 
once  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  president  of  the 
United  Stales  bank,  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
ship-builder. 

"  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  for  its  acquisition  you  have 
no  time.  This  is  not  true.  Think  of  the  time  that 
you  trifle  away !  Afler  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
ended,  how  do  you  spend  your  evenings  ?  When 
buaineos  is  dull,  and  leaves  at  your  disposal  many 
uiu>ccupied  hours,  what  disposition  do  you  make  of 
them  !  I  have  known,  and  now  know,  many  young 
men,  who,  if  they  devoted  to  any  scientific,  or  literary, 
or  professional  pursuit  the  time  ihey  spend  in  games 
of  chance  and  lounging  in  bed,  and  in  idle  company, 
might  rise  to  any  eminence.  You  have  oil  jead  of 
the  sexton's  son  who  became  a  fine  astronomer,  by 
spending  a  short  time  every  evening  in  gazing  on  the 
stars,  after  ringing  the  bell  for  nine  o'clock.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  who  at  the  age  of  forty-five  bad 
attained  the  order  of  knighihoaJ,  and  the  office  of 
high  sheriff*  of  New  England,  and  goi'ernor  of 
Massachusetts,  learned  to  read  and  write  after  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  while  learning  the  trade  of  a 
ship -carp  enter,  in  lioslon.  William  Gilford,  ilie  great 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  was  an  apprentice  to  a  ^oe-  [ 


maker,  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  study,  and 
because  he  had  neither  pen  nor  paper,  slate  nor  pen- 
cil, he  wrought  out  bis  problems  on  smooth  leather, 
with  a  blunted  awl.  David  Rittenhouae,  the  Ameri.- 
can  astronomer,  when  a  plough-boy,  was  observed  to 
have  covered  his  plough  and  the  fences  with  figures 
and  calculations.  James  Ferguson,  the  great  Scotch 
astronomer,  learned  to  read  by  himself,  and  mastered 
the  elements  of  astronomy  while  a  shepherd's  boy, 
in  the  fields  by  night.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  if  the  hours  wasted  in  idle  company, 
in  vain  conversation,  at  the  tavern,  were  only  spent 
in  useful  knowledge,  the  dullest  apprentice  of  any  of 
your  shops,  might  become  an  intelligent  member  of 
society,  and  a  fit  candidate  for  most  of  our  civil  offices. 
By  such  a  course  the  rough  covering  of  many  a  youth 
might  be  laid  aside  ;  and  their  ideas  instead  of  being 
confined  to  local  subjects  and  professional  tecbni- 
ifalities,  might  range  throughout >the  wide  fields  of 
creation ;  and  other  stars  from  men  of  this  city, 
might  be  added  to  the  bright  constellation  of  wor- 
thies that  is  gilding  our  country  with  bright  yet  mel- 
low  light." 


Valor. — Of  alt  the  qualities  possessed  by  man 
which  serve  to  make  up  the  sum  of  his  metaphysical 
nature,  none  seem  to  have  held  a  higher  place  in  the 
consideration  of  mankind  than  the  peculiar  ardor  and 
temperament,  known  by  the  name  of  valor.  Society, 
in  every  clime,  in  every  stale  of  government,  has  al- 
ways considered  this  quality  as  the  most  important, 
to  cherish  and  support — every  ruler,  every  sage  to 
whom  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  those  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  humanity,  which  have  had  such  a 
bright  infiuence  upon  our  destinies,  has  praised  it— 
every  glowing  poet,  who,  adding  elegance  to  utility, 
has  preserved  the  dlct.i  of  the  philosopher  (ibeir 
harshness  softened  by  the  charms  of  verse  upon  this 
ibject), whatever  his  tongue,  hath  not  failed  to  poni 
fori  his  most  enthusiastic  eulogy,  to  enwreath  it 
brightest  flowers  of  poesy.  Yet,  amid  thia 
general  approbation  and  approval,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  lo  understand  accurately  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  valor.  Sometimes  it  is  rashness, 
sometimes  it  arises  from  the  height  of  self-love,  and 
not  unfrequently,  from  the  manner  and  avaricious  de- 
sire to  strive  suddenly  at  the  apex  of  fortune.  Yet  . 
more,  it  may  have  its  origin  in  shame  and  ridicule, 
in  dread  of  reproach,  or  even  in  the  degrading  fear  of 
punishment,  fiut  this  we  know,  and  the  ezpenenco 
of  mankind  fully  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  God-like 
quality  of  retiring,  modest,  yet  firm  and  unchangeable 
courage,  is  the  very  salt  of  life,  which  teaches  us, 
whileresiatingtheencroachmentsoftyranny  and  pow- 
er, to  contain  ourselves — which  gives  peace,  confi- 
dence, and  serenity  of  mind,  and  fiom  which  have  ul- 
timately sprung  the  endless  varieties  of  arts,  sciences, 
enjoyments,  and  innocent  pleasures,  which  happily 
:haracterize  the  existence  of  the  civilized  and  edu- 
lated  man. 
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AER[AL  NAVIGATION. 


retell  vitul  It  maj' 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  fumishing  the  public 
with  an  account  of  aerial  navigation,  by  means  of 
balloons.  In  it  we  have  recorded  some  of  the  moal 
extraordinary  and  interesting  attempts  made  in  aeros- 
tation ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  ive  have  en- 
deavored lo  imbody  together  all  the  idfunnation  that 
we  thought  could  prove  of  utility  or  entertainment  to 
the  reader  upon  the  suhject ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  essayed  to  illustrate  it  in  an  ample  manner. 

Air  Balloons. — An  air  balloon  consisia  of  a  bag 
filled  with  air  so  light,  that  it,  together  with  the  b»g, 
forms  a  mass  specifically  lighter  than  ihe  common 
atmosphere.  By  heating  a  quaniiiy  of  air,  to  two 
hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  you  will  just  double 
its  bulk,  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  firiy-four, 
in  the  open  air ;  and  in  the  same  propnriion  you 
will  diminish  its  weight.  And  if  such  a  quantity  of 
this  hot  air  be  enclosed  in  a  bag  so  that  the  excess 
of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air  weighs 
raore  than  the  bag  with  the  air  contained  in  it,  both 
the  bag  and  the  air  will  rise,  and  coniinue  to  do  ao 
till  they  arri»-e  at  a  place  where  the  external  air  is 
naturally  ao  much  rarefied  that  the  weight  becomes 
equal,  and  the  whole  will  float.  The  romances  of 
almost  every  nation  have  recorded  instHnces  of  per- 
sons being  carried  through  the  air,  both  by  the  agency 
of  spirits  and  by  mechanical  inventions  ;  but  till  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  no  rational  prin- 
ciple appears  ever  to  have  been  thought  of,  by  which 
this  might  be  accomplished.  Before  that  time,  in- 
deed. Friar  Bacon  had  written  upon  the  subject ;  and 
many  had  been  of  opinion,  that,  by  means  of  artificial 
wings,  fixed  to  the  arms  or  legs^a  man  might  fly  as 
well  as  a  bird :  but  their  opinions  were  thoroughly 
refuted  by  Boreili.  It  con  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  wings  of  this  kind,  if  properly  constructed,  and 
dexterously  managed,  might  be  sufficient  to  break  the 
fall  of  a  human  body  from  a  high  place,  so  thai  some 
adventurers  in  this  way  might  possible  come  off  with 
safety  ;  though  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  have  rashly  adopted  such  ai^hemes  have  either 
lost  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the  attempt.  In  the  year 
1709,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  France,  in  1784,  a  Portuguese  projector, 
Friar  Gusman,  ^plied  to  the  king  for  encouragement 
to  his  invention  of  a  flying  machine.  The  principle 
on  which  it  was  constructed,  (if  indeed  it  had  any 
minciple),  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  paper-kite. 
The  macbine  was  constructed  in  form  of  a  bird,  and 
contained  several  tubes  through  which  the  wind  was 
to  pass,  in  <»tler  lo  fill  a  kind  of  sails,  which  were  lo 
elevate  it ;  and  when  the  wind  was  deficient,  the 
same  effect  was  to  be  performed  by  means  of  bellows 
concealed  wilhia  the  body  of  the  machine.  The 
ascent  was  also  to  be  promoted  by  the  electric  at- 
traction of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by 
two  spheres  enclosing  magnets  in  the  same  situation  ! 
These  childish  inventions  show  the  low  slate  of 
science  at  that  time  in  Portugal,  especially  as  the 
king,  in  order  to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions 
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in  auch  a  useful  invention,  granted  him  K 
cancy  in  bis  college  of  Barcelos  or  Santa, 
the  professorehip  in  the  University  of  Coinv 
nn  annual  pension  of  600,000  nia,  during  i 
Of  thia  De  Gusman,  it  was  also  related,  that, 
year  1736,  he  made  a  wicker  basket  of  about  ^cen 
or  eight  feet  diameter,  and  covered  it  with  paper, 
which  raised  itself  alwut  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
and  the  effect  w«s  generally  attributed  10  witchcrnfi. 
In  the  year  17G6,  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  ascertained 
the  weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air, 
determining  it  to  he  at  least  seven  times  lighter  than 
common  air.  Soon  afler  which,  it  occurred  to  Dr. 
lilack,  that,  perhaps  a  thin  bag  filled  with  inflammable 
air  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  common  atmosphere ! 
and  he  thought  of  having  the  allanlois  of  a  calf  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  ;  but  his  other  avocations  pre- 
vented him  from  prosecuting  the  experiment.  The 
same  thoughts  occurred  some  years  afterward  tu 
Mr.  Cavalh  ;  and  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
who  made  experiments  on  the  subject.  He  first 
tried  bladders;  but  these,  however  well  separated 
and  prepared,  were  found  too  heavy.  He  then 
tried  Chinese  paper;  but  that  proved  so  permea- 
ble, that  the  vapor  passed  through  it  like  water 
through  a  sieve.  His  experiments,  therefore,  made 
in  the  year  1782,  proceeded  no  farther  than  blowing 
up  soap  bubbles  uith  inflammable  air,  which  ascended 
rupidly  to  the  ceiling,  and  broke  against  it. 

Balloons  klevated  by  Mrans  of  Fire. — Two 
brothers,  Stephen  and  John  Montgollier,  natives  of 
.Annonay,  and  masters  of  a  considerable  paper  man- 
ufactory there,  had  turned  their  thoughia  toward 
this  project  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1782. 
The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  the  natural  ascent 
of  the  smoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
their  design  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  en- 
closing the  smoke  in  a  bag  and  making  it  carry  up 
ihe  covering  along  with  it.  Toward  the  middle  of 
November,  in  that  year,  the  experiment  was  made  at 
Avignon,  with  a  fine  silk  bag  of  a  parallelopiped 
shape.  By  applying  burning  paper  to  the  lower 
aperture,  the  air  was  rarefied  and  the  bag  ascended 
and  struck  rapidly  against  the  ceiling.  On  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  in  the  open  air,  it  arose  to  the 
height  of  about  seventy  feet.  An  experiment  on  a 
more  enlarged  scale  was  now  proiocted  ;  and  a  new 
machine,  containing  about  six  hundred  and  fitly 
cubic  feet,  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  that 
confined  it,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  about  six 
hundred  feet.  Another  of  thirty-dva  feet  in  diam- 
eter rose  about  one  thousand  feet  high,  ^nd  fell  to 
the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  it  ascended.  A  public  exhibition  wu  next 
made  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1763,  at  Annonay,  wheru 
a  vast  number  of  spectators  assembled.  An  im- 
mense bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  contain- 
ing  upward  of  twenty-iltree  thousand  cubic  feet, 
was  found  to  have  a  pon«F  of  lifting  about  five 
hundred  pounds  including— its  own  weight.  The 
operation  was  begun  by  burning  chopped  straw  and 
wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  swell;  and  after  being  set  at 
liberty,  ascended  into  the  atmosphere.     In  ten  mm- 
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utes  it  had  aacended  six  thousand  feet ;  and  whnn  its ;  On  descending  again,  he  once  more  raised  himseir 
force  was  exliausted,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  tlie  dis-j  to  a  proper  Imighi,  by  throwing  straw  on  tli**  fire, 
1  sixty-eight  j  Sometime  after,  ho  ascended  in  company  with  M. 


tance  of  seven  thousand  s 
feet  from  the  place  whence  it 
this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  invited  by  the  academy  uf  sciences  to  repeat 
his  experiments  at  their  expense.  In  consequence 
of  this  ini-itation  he  constructed,  in  a  garden  ici  ihe 
fauxboiitg  of  St.  Germain,  a  large  balloon  of  an  ellip- 
tical form.  In  a  preliminary  cxpi^rimcnt,  this  ma- 
chine lifted  up  from  the  ground  eight  persons  wlio 
held  it,  and  would  have  carried  thcni  all  off  if  more 
had  not  immediately  come  to  their  assistance.  On 
the  next  day  the  experiment  was  repealed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  members  of  ihe  academy  }  the  machine 
was  filled  by  the  combustion  of  fifiy  pounds  of  straw 
made  up  in  small  bundles,  upon  which  about  twelve 
pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown  at  intervals, 
rhc  usual  success  attended  this  exhibition.  Along 
with  this  inachine  was  sent  a  wicker  cage,  contain- 
ing a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  which  were  the 
first  animals  ever  sent  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  full  success  of  the  experiment  was  prevented 
by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  which  lore  the  cloth  in 
two  places  near  the  top  before  it  ascended.  How- 
ever, it  rose  to  the  height  of  fourteen  thousand  and 
forty  feel ;  and,  after  remaining  in  the  air  about  eight 
minutes,  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  feel  from  the  place  of  its  set- 
ting out.     The  animals  were  not  in  Uie  least  hurl. 

First  Aerial  Adyentuhe. — As  M.  Monigolfier 
proposed  to  make  a  new  aerostatic  machine  of  a 
firmer  and  better  consiruciion  than  the  former,  M. 
Filatre  de  Rozier  offered  himself  to  he  the  first  aerial 
adventurer.  This  new  machine  was  construcled  in 
a  garden  in  the  fauxbourg  of  Si.  Antoine.  It  was 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter. 
and  seventy-four  in  height ;  elegantly  painted  on  the 
outside  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  ciphers  of  the 
king's  name,  and  other  ornaments.  A  proper  gallery, 
grate.  Sic,  were  appended,  so  that  it  wa«  easy  lor  the 
person  who  ascended  to  supply  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
The  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwjird  of 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  experiment  was  pet- 
formed  on  the  I5lh  of  October,  1783.  M.  Pilatre 
having  placed  himself  tn  the  gallery,  the  machine 
vas  inflated,  and  permitted  to  ascend  lo  the  height 
of  eighty-four  feet,  where  he  kept  it  afloat  for  about 
four  minutes  and  a  half;  aj\er  which  it  descended 
very  gently,  and  such  was  its  tendency  to  ascend, 
that  it  rebounded  to  a  considerable  height,  after 
touching  the  ground.  Two  days  after,  he  repeated 
the  experiment  with  the  same  success  as  before  ; 
but,  the  wind  being  strong  the  machine  did  not  sus- 
tain itself  BO  well  as  formerly.  On  repeating  the 
experiment  in  calmer  weather,  he  ascended  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet.  His  nest  ascent 
was  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet ;  and,  in  the 
descent,  a  gust  of  wind  having  blown  the  machine 
over  some  largo  trees  of  an  adjoining  garden,  M. 
Pilatre  suddenly  extricated  himself  from  so  dangerous 
a  situation,  by  throwing  straw  and  chopped  wool  on 
the  £re,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  suificicni  height. 


Girond  dc  Viletto  to  the  height  of  ihree  hundred  a; 
ihiriy  feel,  hovering  over  Paris  at  least  nine  niinuiea, 
in  eight  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the  machine  keep- 
ing all  the  while  perfectly  steady. 


B jllonns  of  JloalgolGer. 
These  experiments  had  shown,  thai  the  aerostatic 
machines  might  be  raised  or  lowered,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  person  who  ascended;  they  had  likewise 
discovered,  that  the  keeping  ihem  fast  with  the  ropes 
was  no  advantage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  was 
attended  with  inconvenience  and  hazard.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  1783,  therefore,  M.  Pilatre  deter- 
mined lo  undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in  which  the 
machine  should  be  fully  set  at  liberty.  Everything 
being  got  in  readiness,  the  balloon  was  filled  in  a  few 
minutes ;  and  M.  Pilatre  placed  himself  in  ihe  gal- 
lery, counterpoised  by  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  who 
occupied  the  other  side.  It  was  intended  lo  make 
some  preliminary  experiments  on  the  ascending 
power  of  the  machine  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind 
prevented  this  from  being  done,  and  even  damaged 
tile  balloon  essentially  ;  so  that  it  would  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  had  not  timely  assistance  been 
given.  The  extraordinary-  exertions  of  the  workmen, 
however,  repaired  it  again  in  two  hours,  and  ihe 
adventurers  set  out.  They  met  with  no  inconvenience 
during  their  voyage,  which  lasted  about  twenty-five 
minuies  ;  during  which  time  they  had  passed  over 
the  space  of  above  five  miles.  Tiiis  voyage  may  be 
said  to  conclude  the  history  of  those  machines  which 
are  elevated  by  means  of  fire. 

BiLLooNB  FILLED  WITH  I.'fFiAaMiBt.E  Am. — This 
,  air,  or  gas,  was  invented  in  a  very  short  time  after 
the  discovery  of  M.  Montgolfier,  The  first  exper- 
iment was  made  by  two  brothers  Messrs.  Robert  and 
M.  Charles,  a  professor  of  experimental  philosophy 
The  bag  which  contains  the  gas  was  composed  of 
lute  strings,  varnished  over  with  a  solution  of  the 
elastic  gum  called  eaoutcltoue ;  that  material,  which 
the  Roxbury  india-rubber  company  have,  by  their 
great  improvements  in  the  use  and  apphcition  of  it, 
rendered  of  so  much  value  and  importance  to  the 
community.  The  bag  with  which  the  first  essay  was 
made,  was  only  about  thirteen  English  feet  in  diame- 
ter. It  remained  in  the  atmosphere  only  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  during  which  it  had  traversed  fifteen 

The  success  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voy- 
age made  by  Messrs.  Kozier  and  Arlandes,  as  above 
mentioned,  naturally  suggested  the ideaof  undertaking 
something  of  the  same  kind  with  a  balloon,  filled  wilh 
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inflammsble  air.  The  machine  used  on  this  occasion 
was  formed  of  gores  of  siltr,  covered  over  with  a  vai 
nish  of  caoMtehouc,  at  a  spherical  figure,  and  tneaaui 
ing  twenty- seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  A  ue 
was  passed  over  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  «a 
fastened  lo  a  hoop  whicli  pissed  rounJ  the  middl< 
of  the  balloon.  To  this  a  son  of  car,  or  rather  boat, 
was  suspended  by  ropes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hang 
a  few  feet  below  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  buraiing  of  the  machine,  a 
valve  was  placed  in  il,  by  opening  of  which,  some  of 
the  inflammable  air  might  be  occasionally  let  out.  A 
long  silken  pipe  communicaicJ  wiih  the  balloon,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  fillud.     The  boat  was  of  bas- 


Balloon  of  Robcrl  and  Ctiiirl«>. 

ket  work,  aivered  with  painted  linen,  anJ  beautifully 
ornamented;  being  eight  feel  long,  four  broad,  and 
three  and  a  half  deep  ;  its  weight  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  At  this  time,  as  ai  the  former, 
they  met  with  great  difficulties  in  filling  the  machine 
witU  inflammable  air,  owing  to  their  igiiorance  of  the 
most  proper  apparatus.  lint  at  last,  all  obstacles 
being  removed,  the  two  adventurets  look  iheir  seats 
at  fifteen  minutes  before  two  to  the  afiernoon  of  the 
1st  of  December,  1793.  Persons  skilled  iti  the 
mathematics  were  convenienlly  stationed  with  proper 
instruments  to  calculate  the  h'eiplii,  velocity,  &c.,  of 
the  balloon.  They  continued  in  iho  air  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  when  ihey  alighted  ai 
tho  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  from  Paris;  hav- 
ing suflered  no  inconvenience  during  iheir  voyage, 
nor  eiperienced  any  contrary  currents  of  air,  as  had  , 
been  felt  by  Messrs.  Piiatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the: 
balloon  stili  reuined  a  quanliiy  of  gas,  M.  Charles ; 
deiermined  to  take  another  voyage  by  himself  M. ! 
Robert  accordingly  got  out  of  the  boat,  which  was 
thus  lightened  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and 
of  consequence  the  aerostatic  machine  now  had  near- 
ly as  much  power  of  ascent.  Thus  he  was  carric:J 
up  with  such  velocity,  that  in  twenty  mtonies  ho  was 
umoBl  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  terrestrial  objects.  At  the  moment  of  his 
parting  with  the  ground,  the  globe  had  been  rather 
flaccid  ;  but  it  soon  began  to  swell,  and  the  inflam- 
mable air  escaped  from  it  in  great  quantity  through 
the  silken  tube.  He  also  frequeady  drew  the  valve, 
that  it  might  be  the  more  freely  emitted,  and  the 
balloon  eflectually  prevented  from  bursting.  The 
inflammable  gas  being  considerably  warmer  than  the 
external  air,  diffused  itself  all  round,  and  was  felt  like 
■  warm  atmosphere  ;  but  in  ten  niinutes  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  a  variation  of  temperature  as  great 
as  that  between  the  warmth  of  spring  and  the  ordinary 
cold  of  winter.  His  fingers  were  benumbed  by  the 
cold,  and  he  felt  a  violent  pain  in  his  right  ear  and 


jaw,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in 
the  organs,  as  well  as  to  the  external  cold.  The 
beauiy  of  the  prospect  which  he  then  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, made  amends  for  these  inconveniences.  By 
the  lifhl  of  the  moon  he  perceived  that  ilie  machine 
was  turning  round  with  him  in  the  air,  and  he  ob- 
served that  ihefe  were  contrary  currents  which 
hrouf^ht  him  back  again.  He  also  observed  with 
surprise,  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  ihal  the 
streamers  of  his  banners  pointed  upward  ;  which, 
he  says,  could  not  be  the  effect  either  of  his  ascent 
or  descent,  as  he  was  moving  horizontally  at  the 
time.  At  last,  recollecting  his  promise  of  returning 
to  his  friends  in  half  an  hour,  he  pulled  the  valve, 
and  accelerated  his  descent.  When  within  two 
Uundred  fret  of  the  earth,  he  threw  out  two  or  three 
pounds  of  ballast,  which  rendered  the  balloon  again 
siaiionaryi  but,  in  a  little  time  aflerward,  he  genily 
alighted  in  a  lield  about  three  miles  distant  from  ihe 
place  whence  he  set  out;  though,  by  making  allow- 
:inccs  for  nil  turnings  and  windings  of  the  voyage, 
he  supposed  that  be  had  gone  through  nine  miles  at 
least.  The  success  of  Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert  in 
:heir  former  e^cperiments  encouraged  ihem  to  repeat 
hem  widi  the  addition  of  some  machinery  to  direct 
heir  course.  The  wings  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
an  umbrella  without  the  handle,  to  the  top  of  which 
stick  was  fastened  psrallel  to  the  aperture  of  the 
umbrella.  Five  of  these  were  disposed  round  the 
t,  which  was  nearly  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
ring  their  voyage  they  loei  one  of  their  oars,  but 
lound,  that  by  moans  of  th'jse  which  remained,  they 
considerably  accelerated  their  course.  Their  conclu* 
sion,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  their  wings,  is  as 
follows  r  •'  These  experiments  show,  that  far  from 
going  against  the  wind,  as  is  said  by  some  persons 
lo  be  possible  in  a  certain  manner,  and  some  aero- 
nauts pretend  to  have  actually  done,  we  only  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  two  oars  a  deviation  of  Iwenty-two 
degrees  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  if  we  could 
have  used  our  four  oars,  we  might  have  deviated 
about  forty  degrees  from  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and,  as  our  machine  would  hai-e  been  capable  of 
carrying  seven  persons,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
live  persons  to  have  gone,  and  to  have  put  in  motion 
eight  oars,  by  means  of  which  a  deviation  of  about 
eighty  degrees  would  have  been  obtained.  If  wii 
did  not  deviate  more  than  twenty-two  degrees,  it 
was  because  the  wind,  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  Iweii- 
ty-four  miles  an  honr  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  judge,  that 
if  the  wind  had  been  twice  as  strong  as  it  was,  Wv 
should  not  have  tleviaied  more  than  one  half  of  wb&t 
we  actually  did  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind,  had 
been  only  half  as  strung,  our  deviation  would  have 
been  proportion slly  greater." 

Having  thus  mentioned  what  was  done  up  to  tliu 
time  with  regard  to  the  conducting  of  aerostatic  ma- 
chines through  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  now  relate  tlis 
attempts  that  hare  been  made  to  lessen  their  ezpenEa, 
by  falling  upon  some  contrivance  to  ascend  withoot 
throwing  out  ballsst,  and  to  descend  without  losing; 
any  inllanimable  air.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  the  Duke  do  Charires ;  who,  on  the 
15lh  of  July,  1784,  ascended  with  the  two  brothers, 
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Charles  and  Robert,  frtmi  the  park  of  Sl  Cloud. 
The  balloon  coniaiDed  within  il  a  smaller  balloon, 
which  was  filled  with  common  atmospheric  air,  by 
blowing  into  which,  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  dtua 
throwing  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  common  air, 
it  waa  supposed  ihat  the  machine  would  become 
■u/Eciontly  heavy  to  descend.  The  voyage,  bow* 
ever,  waa  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  know  what  would  have  been 
the  event  o{  the  scheme.  The  power  of  ascent  with 
which  they  set  out  seems  to  have  been  very  great ; 
as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with  the  gronnd, 
they  were  lost  in  the  clouds  and  involved  in  such  a 
dense  vapor  that  they  could  see  neither  sky  nor  the 
earth.  In  ibis  situation  they  seemed  to  be  attacked 
by  a  whirlwind,  which,  besides  turning  the  balloon 
three  times  round,  from  right  to  left,  shocked  and 
beat  it  so  about,  they  were  rendered  incapable  of 
using  any  of  the  means  proposed  for  directing  their 
course,  and  the  silk  stuff  of  which  the  helm  had  been 
composed  waa  even  lorn  away.  No  scene  can  be 
conceived  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  they  were 
now  involved.  An  immense  ocean  of  shapeless 
clouds  rolled  one  upon  another  below  them,  and 
seemed  to  prevent  any  return  lo  the  earth,  which 
still  continued  invisible,  while  the  agiiaiioQ  of  the 
balloon  became  greater  every  moment.  In  this 
extremity  they  cut  the  cords  which  held  the  interior 
balloon,  and  of  conseqencc  it  fell  down  upon  the 
aperture  of  the  tube  that  came  from  the  large  balloon 
into  the  boat,  and  stopped  it  up.  They  were  then 
driven  upward  by  a  gust  of  wind  from  below,  which 
carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  stormy  vapor  in  which 
they  had  been  involved.  They  now  saw  the  aun 
without  a  cloud  ;  but  the  heat  of  his  rays,  with  the 
diminished  density  of  the  atmosphere,  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  indammable  air,  that  the  balloon  seemed 
every  moment  ready  to  burst.  To  prevent  this  they 
introduced  a  stick  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  push 
away  the  inner  balloon  from  its  aperture ;  but  the 
expansion  of  the  inflammable  air  pushed  it  so  clo««, 
that  all  attempts  of  this  kind  proved  ineffectual.  I 
was  now,  however,  absolutely  necessary  logive  ven 
to  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  inflammable  air 
for  which  purpose  the  Duke  de  Chartrea  bored  two 
holes  in  the  balloon,  which  tore  it  open  for  the  length 
of  seven  or  eight  feet.  On  this  they  descended  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and  would  have  fallen  into  a  lake,  had 
they  not  hastily  thrown  out  sixty  poimds  of  ballast, 
which  enabled  them  just  to  reach  the  water's  edge. 

Another  method  was  thought  of  for  raising  or 
lowering  aerostatic  machines  ;  this  was  to  put  a 
small  aerostatic  machine  with  rarefied  sir  under  an 
inflammable  air  balloon,  but  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  inflammable  air  of  the  latter  might  be  perfectly 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  (ire  naed  for  inflating  the 
former  ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  or  diminiahing  the 
lire  in  the  small  machine,  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  whole  would  be  considerably  diminished  or 
augmented. 

This  scheme  was  unhappily  put  in  execution  by 
the  celebrated  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  and  another 
gentleman,  named  M.  Komaine.  Their  inflammable 
•ir  balloon  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter, 


BBtlonna  anil  Sails  orRoner. 
and  the  power  of  the  rarefled  air  one  was  equivalent 
to  about  sixty  pounds.  They  ascended  without  any 
appearance  of  danger  or  sinister  accident ;  but  had 
not  been  long  in  the  atmosphere  when  the  inflam* 
mable  air  balloon  waa  seen  to  swell  very  consider- 
ably, at  the  same  time  that  the  ceronauts  were  ob- 
ed,  by  means  of  telescopes,  very  anxious  to  get 
n,  and  busied  in  pulling  the  valve  and  opening 
appendages  to  the  balloon  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  as  much  inflammable  air  as  possible. 
A  short  time  after  this  the  whole  machine  was  on 
fire,  when  they  had  then  attained  the  height  of  about 
ihree  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  gronnd.  No  ex- 
plosion was  heard  ;  and  the  silk  which  composed 
the  air  balloon  continued  expanded,  and  seemed  to 
resist  the  atmosphere,  for  about  a  minute ;  after 
which  it  collapsed,  and  the  remains  of  the  apparatus 
descended  along  with  (he  two  unfortunate  travellers 
so  rapidly,  that  both  of  them  were  killed.  M.  Pilatre 
seemed  to  have  been  dead  before  be  came  to  the 
ground ;   but   M.   Romaine    was  alive    when    some 

Grsons  came  up  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  though 
expired  immediately  after 


Ballooa  ud  ILixIdn'  of  Blanctaard. 
M.  Blaachard  acquired  great  celebrity  as  an 
aeronaut.  For  a  long  time  he  had  sought  to  discover 
a  means  of  directing  balloons.  His  first  ascension 
took  place  at  Paris  in  1784.  Through  the  fears  and 
imprudence  of  his  companion  they  soon  descended 
with  a  severe  shock.  He  rose  again  and  alone  to  an 
immense  height,  and  after  being  driven  through 
various  currents  of  ait,  for  neatly  two  hours,  he  de- 
Bcended  in  safety. 


Balloon  er  Blaachinl  and  JeSnei- 
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But  of  all  the  TOyages  which  had  be«n  hitherto 
projecled  or  put  in  ezeculton,  the  most  daring  w&s 
that  of  At.  BUachud  and  Di.  JeSiiea,  across  the 
straits  of  Dorer  which  separate  England  from 
France.  This  took  place  on  the  seventh  of  January 
I78S,  being  a  clear  frosty  moming,  with  a  wind 
scarcely  perceptible,  at  north-north weat.  At  one 
o'clock  M.  Blaachard  desired  the  boat  to  be  pushed 
off,  which  now  atood  only  two  feet  distant  from  that 
precipice  so  finely  described  by  Shakepere  in  his 
tragedy  of  King  Lear.  They  had  now  a  most  beauti- 
ful prospect  of  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  were 
able  to  count  thirty-seven  villages  upon  it.  After 
passing  over  several  vessels,  they  found  that  the 
balloon  at  fifty  minutes  alter  one,  was  descending,  on 
which  they  threw  out  a  sack  and  a  half  of  ballast : 
but,  as  they  saw  ihat  it  still  descended  and  that  with 
much  greater  velocity  Uian  before,  they  now  threw  out 
all  their  ballast.  This  still  proving  ineffectual,  they 
Dextlhrew  out  a  parcel  of  books  they  carried  along  with 
ihem,  which  nude  the  balloon  ascend  when  they 
were  about  midway  between  France  and  England. 
At  a  quarter  past  two,  Unding  themselves  again 
descending,  they  threw  away  the  remainder  of  their 
hooka,  and  ten  minutes  after  they  had  a  most  enchant- 
ing proapect  of  the  French  coast.  Still,  however, 
the  macbiae  deacended,  anJ,  as  they  had  now  no 
more  ballast,  they  were  fain  to  throw  away  their 
provisions  for  eating,  the  wings  of  the  boat,  and  evety 
other  raoveidile  they  could  easily  spare.  "  We  threw 
away,"  says  Dr.  JeflHea,  "  our  only  boule,  which  in 
its  desceot.  east  out  a  stream  like  snioke,  with  a 
rushing  noise ;  and  when  it  struck  the  water,  we 
heard  and  felt  the  shock  very  perceptibly  on  our  car 
and  balloon."  All  this  proving  insufficient  to  atop 
the  descent  they  liext  threw  out  their  anchors  and 
cords,  and,  at  last,  atrippedoff  their  clothes,  faateDing 
themaelves  to  certain  slings,  and  intended  to  cutaway 
their  boat,  as  their  last  resource.  They  had  the 
satisfaction,  however,  to  find  that  they  were  rising, 
and  as  they  passed  orer  the  high  lands,  between 
Cape  Blank  aad  Calais,  the  machine  rose  very  fast, 
and  earned  them  to  a  greater  height  than  they  had 
been  at  any  former  part  of  their  voyage.  They  de- 
scended safely  among  some  trees  in  the  forest  of 
Gniennes,  where  ih&v  was  just  sufficient  openinf  >o 
admit  them. 


I 


BaltooaafLiiMrdL 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1785,  st  forty  minutes 
past  one,  P.  M.,  Mr.  BaJdwia  ascended  from  Ches- 
ter in  M.  Lnaaidi'a  balloon.  He  fint  alighted,  at 
twenty-^ight  minutea  after  three,  about  twelve  milea 
from  Cheater,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frodsham,  then 
re-ascending  and  pursuing  his  eicursion  he  finally 


landed  at  Rixon  Moss,  five  miles  noith-northeast  of 
Wavington,  and  twenty-five  milea  from  Chester. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  published  his  observations  and 
remarks  made  during  his  voyage,  and  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  and  curious  :  "  The 
sensation  of  ascending  is  compared  to  that  of  a  strong 
pressure  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  upward  against 
soles  of  his  feet.  At  the  distance  of  what  ap- 
peared to  him  seven  miles  from  the  eartli,  though  by 
the  barometer  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  had  a 
grand  and  most  enchanting  view  of  the  city  of  Chas- 
er, and  its  adjacent  places  below.  The  river  Dee 
ippeared  of  a  red  color  ;  the  city  very  diminutive ; 
and  the  town  entirely  blue.  The  whole  appeared  a 
perfect  plain,  the  highest  building  having  no  apparent 
height,  but  reduced  all  to  the  same  level,  and  the 
whole  terrestrial  proapect  a{^arcd  like  a  colored 

Mr.  Sadler,  of  Oxford,  waa  the  first  Englishman 
who  ascended  with  a  balloon.  He  constructed  one 
himself,  with  which  he  rose  from  Oxford,  on  the  4th 
of  October;   and  a  second  time  on  the  12th,  and 

iled  fifteen  mites  in  eighteen  minutes. 

M.  Btanchard  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  ascended  from 
Chelsea,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month ;  and  Mr. 
Sheldon  having  alighted  about  fourteen  miles  from 
that  place,  M.  Blanchard  puraued  his  journey  alone, 

id  landed  near  Rumsey,  in  Hampshire. 

Mr,  Harper  oo  the  4lh  of  January,  1785,  ascended 
from  Birmingham,  and  Bailed  to  the  distance  of  fifty- 

ven  miles  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Crosbie,  ascended  from  Dublin,  on  the  19th 
of  same  month,  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  was  out 
of  sight  in  three  minutes,  and  descended  at  the  verge 
of  the  sea. 

Count  Zambecari  and  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Ver- 
non, on  the  23d  of  March,  sailed  from  London  to 
Horsham,  a  distance  of  ihirty-ihree  miles,  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  W.  Windham,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  ascended  from  Monlsey  Hurst,  and  descended 

the  conflux  of  the  Thames  and  Medway, 

Mr.  M'Guire,  on  the  12th  of  May,  having  as- 
cended from  Dublin,  wss  carried  with  great  velocity 
toward  the  sea,  into  which  he  descended,  and  was 
taken  up  by  a  boat,  when  on  the  point  of  expiring 
with  fatigue. 

Mr.  Crosbie,  on  the  19th  of  July,  again  ucended 
from  Dublin,  intending  to  cross  the  channel,  and 
land  in  England  ;  but  he  fell  into  the  ses,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  saved  from  being  drowned. 

Major  Money,  on  die  22d  of  July,  Uso  ascended 
at  Norwich,  and  experieitced  a  similar  miachance. 
He  was  driven  out  to  eea,  and  fortunately  analched 
from  death  by  a  revenue-«utler. 

M.  Blanchard,  in  Auguat,  made  an  aerial  voyage 
from  Lisle,  to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  milM, 
before  he  descended.  He  had  a  parachute  attached 
to  his  car ;  with  this  he  dropped  a  iog,  which  de- 
scended gently  and  without  injury. 

Mr.  Lunardi,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1765,  made  the 
first  aerial  voyage  in  Scotland.  He  ascended  from 
Edinburgh,  and  landed  at  Cuper,  in  Fife,  having  trav- 
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pCTilomiltoBlionof  Majof  Moaey. 

ersed  a  ilislance  of  My  miles  oiei  »ea  and  land 
an  hour  and  a  half.   . 

M.  Bhnchard,  on  the  l&lh  of  November,  ascended 
from  Gheni,  to  a  great  height,  and  landed  at  DelTi, 
baring  cut  aivay  his  car,  lo  lighten  the  balloon,  which 
was  descending  too  rapidly,  and  held  fast  by  the  cords, 
which  then  seri'ed  as  a  p;Lrachuie. 
•  Mr.  Lunardi,  on  the  25ih  of  November,  again 
ascended  at  Glasgow,  and  travelled  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  lie  says,  thai, 
being  overcome  with  drowsiness  during  his  voypfje, 
he  lay  down  in  his  car,  and  slept  for  aboot  twenly 


M.  Blanchard,  in  Augnat,  1738,  made  hb  thidy 
second  voyage  from  Brunswick. 

The    parachute,  represented   below,  was    a    sor 
of  umbrella,  suspended  below  the  balloon,  by  mean; 
of  which,  the  aerostat  may  come  down  very  gently  and 
in  perfect  safety,  should  any  accident  happen  to 
balloon  bo  that  he  should  be  forced  to  quit  it.     1 
par&chute  is  one  of  the  material  adjuncts  to  the 


balloon,  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  lo  M,  Garnerin 
At  five  o'clock,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1802,  that  gentle- 
men ascended  from  Ranelagh  gardens,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Sowdon.  The  weather  was  very  baisterous. 
In  three  quartern  of  an  hour  they  landed,  and  found 
themselves  four  miles  beyond  Colchester,  which  was 
at  the  rate  o(  seventy  miles  per  hour.  On  the  3d  of 
July  he  again  ascended  from  Lord's  Cricket- Ground, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Locker,  and  descended  at 
Cbingford  in  Essex,  passing  a  distance  of  nine  miles 
in  one  quarter  of  an  honr. 

On  Sept  2lsi,  1802,  M.  Gamerin  ascended  alone 
from  St.  George's  parade,  Nwth  Audley  street, 
Grosvenor-square,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  in 
his  parachute.  He  went  to  the  height  of  eight  thou- 
sand feet  before  he  cut  away  the  parachute,  lo  which 
he  was  suspei>ded.  His  descent  for  (be  first  thirty 
seconds  was  astonishingly  rapid.  The  parachute 
then  expanded,  and  came  down  steadily,  but  it  soon 
began  to  swiita  ;  and  this  moiiqu  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  ait  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
aeronaut.  When  be  eaine  near  to  the  earth  the 
swinging  motion  decreased,  and  lie  sligbled  without 
injury.  The  velocity  with  which  he  came  lo  the  ground, 
WHS  the  same  as  if  he  had  leaped  from  a  height  of 
four  feet. 


Variooa  positii 


if  ihe  panctniK  i 


But  among  the  most  perilous  ascents  are  those  of 
Mr.  Sadler  from  Bristol,  in  1810,  and  Dublin,  in 
1812.  On  each  time  the  balloon  fell  mto  the  sea. 
On  the  last  occasion,  the  winds  drove  ii  for  some* 
ttwe  along  tbe  surface  of  the  waves,  with  great  ve- 
locity, while  flocks  of  sea-birds  Hew    aitHind  and 
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devoured  the  scattered  proTisions.  The  car  sunk, 
Bod  the  aeronaut  suppoiled  biniseir  by  the  net-work. 
While  dragged  through  the  water  in  this  terrible 
situation  a  vessel  approached  ;  and  there  being  no 
alternative,  the  balloon  was  pierced  by  the  bowsprit, 
&nd  the  sinking  voyager  taken  on  board. 

In  1819,  Madame  Blanchard,  the  widow  of  the 
celebrated  aeronaut  of  that  name,  made  an  asuent  at 
Paris  in  the  night-time.  Her  car  was  brilliantly 
ornamented,  and  she  took  her  departure  amid  fire 
works  and  showers  of  rocketa.  One  of  the  latter 
was  misdirected.  It  penetrated  her  balloon,  and 
inflamed  the  hydrogen.  The  dames  burst  forth  from 
every  side  ;  and  the  unfortunate  lady  fell  from  an 
immense  height,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  were  pierced  with  pain  and  grief  al 
her  cries  and  helpless  situation.  Her  lifeless  body 
was  found  soon  after,  in  one  of  the  public  highways 
of  the  metropolia. 


Death  or  Madame  Blanchnid. 

Aerostition  in  the  Unitkd  States. — The 
first  aerial  voyage  in  America,  took  place  January 
diK,  1793.  At  thai  time,  Mr.  Btanchnrd  ascended 
from  Pliiladelpbia  in  the  presence  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  a  multitude  of  people.  Since  then  there 
have  been  numerous  flighta  of  the  kind  in  ditfcrenl 
parts  of  the  country.  Descriptions  of  most  of  them 
have  recently  been  published  in  the  papers  and  peri- 
odicals of  the  day;  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
fur  us  tu  repeat  them  in  our  Magazine. 

Uses  to  which  Ballooss  mav  possibly  be  ap- 
plied.— Small  balloons  made  of  paper,  and  raised  by 
means  of  spiriu  of  wine,  may  serve  to  explore  the 


Apparatus  for  mnldng  Gas. 
direction  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  they  may  serve  for  signals  in  various 
circumstances,  in  which  no  other  means  can  be  used ; 
and  letters  or  other  small  things  may  be  easily  con- 
veyed by  theni,  as  for  instance  from  ships  that  can  not 
safety  land  on  accoimtof  storms,  from  besieged  places, 
islands,  or  the  like. 

The  larger  aerostatic  machines  majr  answer  all  th« 
above-mentioned  purposes  in  a  better  manner ;  and 
they  may,  besides,  be  used  as  a  help  to  a  person  in 
ascending  a  mountain,  a  precipice,  or  to  cross  a 
river ;  and  perhaps  one  of  these  machines,  attached . 
to  a  boat  by  a  rope,  in  some  cases,  may  be  a  better 
sort  of  sail  than  any  that  has  yet  been  used.  The 
machines  which  can  take  up  one  or  mare  persons, 
may  evidently  be  made  subservient  to  various  philo- 
sophical and  beneficial  purposes.  Their  conveying 
people  from  place  to  place  with  great  swiftness,  and 
without  trouble,  may  be  of  essential  use,  even  if  the 
art  of  guiding  them  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
of  the  wind  should  never  be  accomplished.  By  means 
of  those  machines  the  shape  of  certain  seas  and  lands 
may  be  better  ascertained  ;  men  may  ascend  to  iho 
they  never  visited  before  ;  they  may 
id  dangerous  grounds ;  they 
out  of  s  besieged  place,  or 
,  in  hot  climates  ascend  to 
lOsphere,  cither  to  refresh 
observe  frost  and  ice,  which  are 
never  seen  below  ;  and,  in  short,  they  may  be  thus 
taken  to  several  places,  to  which  human  art  hiiherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance.  These  machines  may 
subserve  numerous  philosophical  purposes  ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  hardJy  anything  that 
passes  in  the  atmosphere  is  kaown  ivilh  proper 
precision,  which  is  principally  for  want  of  a  metWl 
of  ascending  into  it.  The  formstiua  of  rain,  of 
thunder-storms,  of  vapare,  hail,  ennw,  and  meteors 
in  general,  require  to  be  atteniively  examined  and 
further  asceriaifleJ.  The  action  of  the  barometer, 
the  refraciiOH  and  leiaporalure  of  the  air  in  various 
regions,  the  descent  of  bodies,  the  propagation  of 
sound,  &c.,  are  subjecla  which  all  require  a  series 
of  observations  and  experiments,  the  performance  of 
which  could  never  have  been  properiy  expected  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  aerostatic  mschincs. 


The  largest  pyramid  is  481  feet  high, and  693  feel 
on  the  side*  ;  its  base  covers  1 1  seres.  The  stones 
are  about  30  feet  in  length,  and  there  are  206  layers; 
360,000  men  were  «iBjdoyed  in  its  erection. 


be  carried  over  marshy  a 
may  by  that  means  come 
an  island  ;  and  they  ma; 
a  cold  region  of  the  air 
themselve 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

Im  the  Bummar  of  1818,  a  ChiDese  young  man  passed 
llirough  Hariford,  ConnecticuL  Ho  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  EngUsti  Unguige,  that  ha  could  aot  express  in 
it  his  most  common  wants.  The  priacipal  of  the 
deaf  snd  dumb  asylum  in  that  place,  invited  the 
stranger  to  spend  an  evening  within  its  walls,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  the  celebrated 
deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  at  that 
time  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  asylum.  The  object 
of  this  introduction  was,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  entirely  ignorarvi  of  the  Gbinese 
language,  could  conduct  an  intdligeirt  conversation 
wiih  the  forefinger,  by  signs  ami  gestures  merely. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  surprised  all  who  were 
present.  Mr.  Clerc  learned  from  lite  Chinese  many 
interesting  facts  respecting  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
Ills  parents  aud  their  family,  his  former  pursuits  in 
Itis  own  country,  his  residence  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  notions  concerning  God  and  a  future  state. 
By  the  aid  of  appropriate  signs,  also,  Mr.  Clerc  as- 
certained the  meaning  of  abouL  twenty  Chinese  words. 
.  When  the  conversation  began,  the  stranger  appeared 
bewildered  with  amazement  at  the  novel  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  was  addressed  to  him.  Soon,  however, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  very  expressive 
and  significant  manner  which  Mr.Clerc  used  lo  make 
himself  understood;  and,  before  one  hour  bad  expired 
a  very  quick  and  lively  interchange  of  thought  took 
place  between  these  so  lately  entire  strangers  to  each 
other.  The  Chinese  himself  began  to  catch  the 
the  spirit  of  his  new  deaf  and  dumb  acquaintance, 
and  to  eraj^oy  the  language  of  the  countenance  and 
gestures  with  cooBiderable  effect  to  make  himself 
understood. 

About  a  year  aAerward,  the  principal  of  the  asy- 
lum visited  Cornwall,  Coniecticut,  where  upward 
of  twenty  heaiben  youths  were  at  that  time  receiving 
education  under  the  patronage  of  the  American 
BoardofCommissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  With 
the  consent  of  the  principal  of  tbat  institution,  he 
gathered  round  him  one  evening  several  of  these  in- 
teresting strangers,  from  th»  islands  of  llie  South  sea, 
and  from  diflerem  tribes  of  tho' North  American  In- 
dians. The  object  of  the  interview  was,  to  ascertain 
how  far  a  conversation  could  bo  conducted  with  them, 
merely  by  signs  and  gestures.  The  result  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  the  esse  of  Mr.  Clerc's  iniercourse 
with  the  Chinese.  Questions  were  proposed  to  them 
on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  ihelr  own  individual 
history  and  that  of  their  respective-  countries,  and  to 
their  early  religious  knowledge. 

For  example,  Thomas  Elisppoo,  a  native  of  Owhy- 
hee,  was  asked  if  his  parents  wero-living;  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  he  bod ;  when  he  left  his  native 
shores  ;  whether  his  countrymen  worshipped  idols  ami 
sacriiiced  human  victims  ;  how  lite  women  were 
ireated  by  the  men;  what  was  the  climate  of  his 
country;  what  its  productions  ;  with  many  inquiries 
»f  a  similar  nature,  all  of  wliichhe  comprehended, 
and  lo  many  of  which  he  replied  by  signs.  The 
meaning,  tjo,  of  a  number  of  Owhyhean  words  was 
ascertained  by  signs  merely,  and  found  to  conespoud 
w'iib  the  import  which  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 


paring in  the  school;  and,  indeed,  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  the  most  correct  meaning  of  such  words 
was  established,  by  the  medium  of  signs,  in  a  mora 
satisfactory  way  than  had  been  previously  attempted. 
Througbout  this  conversation,  the  heathen  youths  ap- 
peared to  take  a  deep  interest,  and  to  have  a  pecidiar 
aplilude  in  comprehending  the  signs  which  were 
proposed  to  them,  and  in  inventing  such  as  were 
necessary  for  a  reply. 

On  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  South  Sea  isl- 
anders, it  appeared  that  not  a  few  of  the  signs  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are 
precisely  the  same  which  their  countrymen  use  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of,  or  to  give  emphasis  lo  ibeir 
own  comparatively  barren  language ; — a  fact  which 
had  indeed  been  anticipated,  from  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance ohen  observed  by  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  among  their  pupils,  that  mutes  who  meet 
for  the  first  time  are  able  to  understand  each  other 
fully  on  many  common  topics  ;  the  Author  of  nature 
having  laid  the  foundation  in  the  very  constitution  of 
our  species,  and  in  the  structure  and  processes  of  the 
visible  creation,  for  a  universal  expression  of  the 
same  ideas,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  by  similar 

Notlongafler  this  interview,  Thomas  Hoppoo  visited 
the  asylum  for  the  deaf  aud  dumb  in  Hartford.  He 
tvas  requested  to  attempt  by  the  natural  language  of 
signs,  such  as  his  own  feelings  and  conceptions  at  the 
time  dictated,  to  give  to  a  circle  of  pupils  around  him 
a  sketch  of  his  history.  In  doing  this  he  occupieda 
half  an  hour  or  more,  and  secured  the  fixed  attention 
and  interest  of  the  pupils.  It  was  surprising  to  see 
the  ingenuity  and  readiness  with  which  he  employed 
this  language  of  signs  and  gestures,  and,  not  less  so, 
to  ascertain,  afterward,  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  what  he  said,  certainly  more  than  half  of  it,  was 
fully  undorstoai  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


AoE  OF  Amkals. — .\  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty 
years;  a  dog  lives  twenty  years;  a  wolf  twenty;  a 
fox  fourteen  or  sixteen;  lions  are  long-lived — Pompey 
lived  to  the  iige  of  seventy  years  ;  a  squirrel  or  hare 
seven  or  eight  years;  rabbits  seven.  Elephants  have 
been  known  LO  live  10  the  great  age  of  400years.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  one  Phorvs,  king 
uf  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant  which  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  king,  and  ruimed  him  Ajax,  dedicated 
him  to  the  Sun,  and  let  htm  go  with  this  inscription, 
"  Alexander,  the  son  of  JuiHtsr,  bath  dedicated  Ajax 
to  the  Sun." — This  elephant  was  found  with  this  in- 
Bcriplion  350  years  afterward.  Pigs  have  beeii 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  ihirty  years;  the  ihi- 
noceros  to  iwflniy.  A  horse  baa  been  known  to  live 
to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  averages  twenty  to  thirty. 
Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  sge  of  one  bitndred. 
Stags  are  long-lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  ten.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier  coil- 
eiders  it  probable  that  wfhalea  sometimes  live  one 
thousand  years.  Mr.  Mallwton  has  the  sksIetoH  of 
a  swan  that  atuined  the  age  of  two  hundred  years. 
Pelicans  are  long-lived.  A  tortoise  has  beea  lutowa 
to  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  bnd  leveik 
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LOCAL  MEMORIES  OP  GREAT  MEN. 

TUOIUOM. 

If  10  be  poputar,  in  tbe  beat  meanuig  of  the  w«d, 
that  is,  to  be  oniversally  re&d  and  tuidentood  long 
after  all  temporary  taataa  orinQueficeahave  eeaaedto 
act,  be  the  best  teat  of  a  poet'e  geaiua,  then  rouat  we 
place  the  author  of  the  "  Seaaona"  high  indeed  in  the 
intellectual  scale.  Hia  works  are  everywhere,  and  in 
all  hands.  Some  portion  of  this  popularity  mayper- 
42 


baps  be  attribnted  to  the  circnmstaace  that  he  ia  never 
loo  deep  for  his  readen ;  wiihoot  being  by  any  means 
a  superficial  writer,  his  excellences  lie  m  ranch  on 
the  surface,  that  there  is  as  little  dimger  erf  their  being 
overlooked  as  unappreciated.  And  Uieae  excellencea 
may  be  chiefly  described  as  re  Milting  from  an  exquia- 
ite  appreheuaion  of  tbe  characteristic  a  of  external 
nature.  "  There  ia  no  writer  who  haa  drunk  in  more 
of  the  inmoat  soul  of  his  subject.  If  it  be  the  object 
of  deacriplive  poetry  to  present  ua  with  pictures  and 
visiona,  Uke  effect  of  which  ahaU  vie  with  (hat  of  tlt» 
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origin&ls  from  which  they  are  drawn,  then  Thomson 
is  the  greatest  of  all  descriptive  poets ;  Tor  there  is  no 

other  who  Burrounds  us  with  so  much  of  the  truth  of 
nature,  or  makes  us  feel  so  iittimately  the  actual  pres- 
ence and  companionship  of  all  her  lines  nod  fra- 
grances. His  spring  blossoms  and  gives  forth  ils 
heauly  like  a  daisied  meadow  ;  and  his  summer 
landscapes  have  all  ihe  sultry  uarmth  and  green 
luxuriance  of  June  ;  and  his  harvest  fields  and  his 
orchards  'hang  the  heavy  head'  as  i(  iheir  foliage 
were  indeed  embrowning  in  the  sun  ;  and  we  see 
BDd  hear  the  driving  of  his  ivinter  snows  as  if  the  air 
around  us  were  in  confusion  wiih  their  upiosr. 

The  scenes  in  which  Thomson  was  born,  lived,  and 
died,  were  ail  in  fine  harmpny  with  his  works, 
possessing  the  same  varieiy  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
and  for  the  most  part  calculated  by  their  iradiiional 
and  historical  memories  to  nourish  a  poet's  mind. 
From  the  beautiful  pastoral  ciruntry,  tviih  its  un- 
dulating surface  mid  romaniic  rivers  and  woodlands, 
Roxburgh,  in  which  he  was  iiorn  (Septemlier  1 1 , 
1700),  and  where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  leisure  hours  ihal  could  be 
spared  from  the  University  were  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  raagniticent  iieighborliood  of  the  greai 
northern  capital.  Thomson  had  been  about  lw( 
years  at  this  place  when  his  futlKr,  a  clergj'man 
died,  and  his  mother,  with  (be  rest  of  ihe  numerous 
family,  came  to  join  James,  in  onUr  the  betier  to  ekt 
our  iheir  scanty  income  while  he  remained  at  his 
studies.  At  Edinburgh  ihe  first  rude  concppiion  of 
the  "  Seasons"  appeared  in  a  poem  entitled  "  On  a 
Country  Life,  by  a  Student  of  the  University  ;"  but 
if  the  poet  had  placed  much  reliance  on  this  essay, 
he  muat  have  been  aadly  disappointed.  The  next 
effort  was  somewhat  more  successful.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
(he  divinity  professor  of  the  University,  having  given 
Thomson  the  il9th  Psalm  as  an  exorcise,  he  made, 
though  in  prose,  so  poetical  a  paraphrase  of  It,  that 
the  professor  and  the  audience  were  alike  surprised 
ftnd  charmed.  The  former,  however,  thought  it 
necessary  to  warn  him  that  if  his  views  were  bound 
up  with  the  ministry,  less  imagiuulion  and  a  plainer 
Btyle  would  be  advisable.  A  liitle  circumstance,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  poet  to  adopt  ihe  wiser  course  of 
doing  his  best  to  develop  the  powers  God  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Some  gentlemen  saw  or  heard 
read  the  paraphrase  in  question,  and  made  an  observa- 
tion, which  soon  reached  Thomson's  delighted  ears, 
that  if  the  poet  came  to  London,  his  merit  would 
doubtless  be  rewarded.  liut  a  short  lime  elapsed 
before  Thomson  and  his  mother  parted  to  meet  no 
more.  She  died  not  long  after  he  reached  London, 
and  in  the  verses  to  her  memory  he  describes  what 
he  felt,  as  he  embarked  at  Loith  for  ihe  ineiropol 


with  which  a  young 
were  almost  always  more 
8aj-8 — 


ithor's  dreams  of  ambitioii 


Ih 


id  prct4i);lDt[  djmp  1  si 


id  Utntf,  aud  liglil '." 


The  young  poet'a  first  entrance  to  London  prom- 
ised, as  it  has  done  to  so  many  of  his  brethren,  mors 
than  for  a  long  time  was  realized.  He  had  brought 
with  him  some  letters  of  introduction,  lied  up  in  a 
handkerchief,  wlfich  were  stolen  from  him,  a  circum- 
stance that  altogether  presents  a  somewhat  amusing 
idea  of  the  simplicity  ofThomson's  character.  From 
all  that  we  aubsei]uoiitly  perceive  of  his  unworldly 
character,  it  is  evident  that  not  Goldsmith's  immonal 
MosDS  himself  presented  a  much  fairer  mark  for  the 
wiles  of  the  crafty  and  dishonest  than  the  young  stu- 
dent, Scotchman  ihongh  he  ivas.  Ills  sensitiveness 
probably  prevented  bimfrom  sending  for  new  letters; 
and  from  this  and  other  circumstances  he  seems  lu 
have  had  some,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  of  pecuniary 
anxiety.     Johnson  saj's,  "  Lis  first  want  was  a  pair 

of  shoes." 

A  noticeable  point  in  Thomson's  history  is  the 
number  and  zeal  of  his  friends  ;  it  may  also  be  taken 
as  an  additional  trail  of  his  character.  He  was  evi- 
dently from  a  child  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  One  friend  had  superintended  his  educa- 
tion at  Jedburgh  ;  another  now  took  him  by  the  hand, 
introduced  him  to  induenlial  circles,  and  in  various 
ways  assisted  the  young  poet,  wTitle  preparing  for  his 
first  important  publication.  This  waa  Mr.  Forbes, 
afterward  lord  president  of  the  session,  commomo- 
rated  by  Thomson  in  the  verses, 

tepmg  fncaiisihi 
Hisfirst  London  residence  was  in  Lancaster  Con  I, 
in  the  Strand,  but,  says  Faulkner,  in  a  room  in  tho 
Dove  coflee-house,  situated  facing  the  water  side,  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  -Mall  at  Hammersmiili, 
Thomson  wrote  his  "  Winter."  He  waa  in  tbe  habit 
of  frequenting  this  house  during  the  winter  season, 
the  Thames  was  frozen  and  the  aurrounding 
7  covered  with  snow.  This  fact  is  well 
aulhenlicaled,  and  many  persons  visit  the  house  to  liie 
present  day,  "  Winter"  was  the  first  written  of  the 
four  poems  which  compose  the  "  Seasons."  .^s  ut 
the  oriain  of  this  work,  Warion  observes, "  My  friend. 
Mr.  Wilham  Collins,  author  of  ihe  Tersian  Eclogues 
and  Odes,'  assured  me  that  Tiiomson  informed  him 
that  he  took  the  first  hint  and  idea  of  writing  liia 
Seasons'  from  the  title  of  Pope's  'Four  Pastorals.'" 
'  Winter"  was  pubiislieJ  in  1726,  but,  strange  to  say, 
emaiued  unnoticed  till  the  zeal  of  an  intelligent  critic, 
Mr.  Whaleley,  autbor  of  "  Observaiiiins  on  Mo«Ierii 
Gardening,"  drew  alleniion  to  it ;  the  poem  did  the 
rest  for  itself.  It  soon  rose  iuio  ri.'putaiion,  and  brought 
the  poet  many  i-eiv  friends  and  patrona,  if  it  brougiit 
'itile  money.  He  received  for  "  Winter'  iho 
if  just  three  gaiiieas.  "Summer"  followed  in 
;xt  year,  "  Spring"  in  1728,  and  "  Autumn"  in 
1730.  "  Spring"  was  dedicated  (o  tbe  Countess  of 
Hertford,  to  whose  intercession  Savage  was  indebted 
Thomson  once  spent  some  monlhs  at 
'Seatofthis  laily,bui,according  to  Johnson, 
\l^^  seemed  to  enjoy  carotiaing  with  her  lord  to  much 
betier  than  talking  with  her,  that  he  was  never  again 
invited.  We  must  not  quit  lite  "  Seasona"  without 
remarking  ihst  Thomson  adds  another  instance  to 
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the  iUttstrious  list  of  auihon,  from  Sh&kspere  dawn- 
ward,  who  have  shown  the  value  of  continual  efTorts 
Bt  improTement.  To  the  originsl  edition  of  (ho 
"  SeasoDit"  no  less  than  nine  hundred  and  sixty  new 
lines  have  been  added.  Thomson's  ambition  now 
aimed  at  the  drama.  In  1729  the  tragedy  of 
"  Sophonisba"  appeared,  with  moderate  success. 
By  the  critic  it  was  looked  on  rather  as  a  moral  lec- 
ture, in  a  dramatic  form,  than  a  genuine  play,  and  the 
less  refined  pari  of  the  audience  having  unfortunately 
caught  up  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one, — 

•'  0  SophoDisba,  Eophonisba,  0  V — 

there  was  oden  irrepressible  laughter  where  ihe  poet 
had  looked  for  tears.     A  parody  of  the  original, — 

"  O  Jemmy  Thomsoo,  Jemmy  Thamson,  O  !" — 
ran  through  the  town  to  the  poet's  deep  mortifi- 
cation. Subsequent  literary  efforts  may  bo  briefly 
dismissed.  He  wrote  two  or  three  other  plays,  with 
more  or  less  of  success,  but  none  of  them  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the"  Seasons."  The  most 
popular  of  them  was  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda," 
but  even  that  is  now  never  acted,  and  probably  not 
often  read.  The  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  on  the 
contrary,  the  last  piece  published  in  the  author's  life- 
time, is  only  less  popular  than  the  "  Seasons,*'  while 
it  no  doubt  possesses  for  many  readers  even  a  supe- 
rior charm.  This  poem  originally  consisted  of  a  few 
Btatizas,  composed  in  ridicule  of  his  own  want  of 
energy,  and  of  that  of  some  of  his  friends.  In  it  we 
have  a  pleasant  porsonal  glimpse  of  the  poet,  written, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  line,  by  Lord  Lytlleton, 
the  attached  friend  of  Thomson  : — 


Who,  mn 


1,  mgre  fat  Ihsn  hard  heiftn 


- ,     »r  ualure'a  pleating  ihenus, 

Poured  rnrih  his  untircmcdilHled  strain  : 
Tlie  nnrlil  fnrsakiiig,  wjili  a  calm  ilisdain. 
Here  laughed  he  carolen  in  hie  easy  tnt ; 
Here  qoalfed,  encircled  »iiL  ibr  joyous  tiain, 
on  moralizing  sage  ;  his  dilly  sweet 
lie  loathed  much  la  write,  ne  cared  to  repeal.' 

With  what  propriety  Thomson  introduced  himself 
into  the  "  Caslle  of  Indolence,"  we  may  judge  from 
various  anecdotes.  Ho  wns  not  accustomed  to  rise 
until  noon,  and  when  once  asked  by  an  acquaintance 
who  found  him  a-bed  even  later  than  usual,  why  he 
did  not  rise,  he  answered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  rise 
for.  AnothEt  character  introduced  into  the  poem, 
was  evidently  placed  there  as  a  memento  of  the  poet's 
fitting  and  honorable  gratitude,  rather  than  from  any 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  man  for  the  scene.  We  refer 
to  Quin  the  actor,  of  whom  a  touching  incident  i»  re- 
lated in  connexion  with  Thomson.  By  the  loss  of 
the  secretaryship  of  briefs,  on  the  death  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Talbot,  who  had  given  it  to  him  (and  to 
whose  son  Thomson  had  been  tutor  for  soma  time, 
and  with  him  had  travelled  abroad),  the  poet  was 
somewhat  straitened  in  his  circumstances.  Soon  after 
the  actor,  learning  that  the  author  of  the  "  Seasons" 
was  confined  fur  a  debt  of  about  seventy  pounds,  went 
to  find  him,  and  introduced  himself.  Thomson  was 
much  disconcerted  at  the  visit,  and  his  uneasiness 
was  not  relieved  when  the  visiter  said  further  he  had 


come  to  sup  with  him.  It  was  added,  however,  that 
as  he  (Quin)  had  supposed  it  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  have  a  supper  dressed  in  that  place,  he 

had  taken  ihe  liberty  of  ordering  one  from  on  adjoin- 
ing tavern.  Some  bottles  of  claret  were  introduced 
as  a  preliminary.  Supper  over,  Quin  said  :  "It  is 
time  now,  Jemmy  Thomson,  we  should  balance  ac- 
counts." The  poet  began  lo  fear  all  this  was  to  end 
in  some  additional  demand  upon  him,  when  Quin, 
perceiving  his  impression,  said :  "  Sir,  the  pleasure 
I  have  had  in  perusing  your  works,  1  can  not  esti- 
mate at  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  I  insist  up* 
on  taking  this  opportunity  of  acquitting  myself  of  the 
debt."  So  saying,  he  placed  a  banknote  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  hurried  off. 

In  1746,  however,  Thomson's  affairs  were  again 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  by  I^ord  I.yttleton's  ob- 
taining for  him  the  post  of  surveyor-generalship  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  worth  300(.  a  year.  His  residence 
at  this  period  was  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Richmond  1  and  here  he  used  to  received  the  visits 
of  Pope,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mallei,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  eminent  friends  and  acquaintances.  His  tastes 
and  habits  iu  the  last  year  of  his  too  short  life  are  thus 
referred  to  by  himself  in  a  letter  written  not  long  be- 
fore his  death  :  "  Retirement  and  nature  are  more 
and  more  my  passion  every  day  ;  and  now,  even  now, 
iho  charming  time  comes  on,  Heaven  is  just  on  the 
point,  or  rather  in  the  very  act  of  giving  earth  a  green 
gown.  The  voice  of  (be  nightingale  is  heard  in  our 
lane.  You  must  know  that  I  have  enlarged  my  rural 
domain  much  to  the  same  dimensions  yuu  have  done 
yours.  There  are  two  fields  neat  to  me  ;  from  the 
first  of  which  I  have  walled  round  and  paled  in  about 
as  much  as  my  garden  consisted  of  liefore,  so  that 
the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge,  where  j'ou  may 
figure  me  walking  any  time  of  the  day,  and  somctimea 
in  the  iiighl." 

1 1  was 'I'homson's  custom  to  walk  from  hix  residence 
in  Kew  Lane  to  London,  when  the  weather  rendered 
a  water  conveyance  ineligible.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, on  reaching  Hammersmith,  tired  and  overheated, 
lie  imprudently  look  a  boat  for  Kew.  A  severe  chill 
seized  him,  which  his  subsequent  walk  did  not  remove; 
lext  day  he  was  in  a  slate  of  high  fever.  He  got 
better  ;  but  one  fine  evening  he  was  tempted  ro  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  dew,  before  quite  recovered,  and 
the  effect  was  fatal.  Ho  was  buried  in  Richmond 
Church,  where  Iiord  Buchan  subsequently  placed  a 
brass  tablet,  with  an  inscription,  and  some  linos  from 
Winter."  A  monument  to  bis  memory  was  erected 
1  Westminster  Abbey  in  1763.  His  house  at  Hich- 
lond  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Uuscawen,  a  lady 
'ho  eshibiled  her  appreciation  of  the  great  memory 
of  the  place,  by  the  strictest  preservation  of  whatever 
had  become  associated  with  the  {loet'a  name.  She 
replaced  the  little  seat,  on  which  he  had  so  much 
loved  to  sit,  in  its  original  place,  in  the  retired  part 
of  the  garden,  and  hung  votive  tablets  around  it  lo  his 
honor.  There,  too,  she  set  up  his  bust,  with  iho 
simple  but  eloquent  words, — 

"  Here  Thomtoo  eing 
The  Seasous  aod  ibrir  clwDge."  ; 
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In  an  alcove  sh«  placed  ihe  little  old-faaliioned  table 
CD  which  ThoiDBon  had  been  wont  lo  write.  Here 
also  was  set  up  an  inscription,  somewhat  florid  cet- 
taint^,  btit  exhibiting  a  correct  appreciation  both  of 
the  poet  and  the  man :  "  Within  this  pleasing 
letiiement,  allured  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale, 
which  warbled  in  soft  unison  to  the  melody  of  his 
soul,  in  unaffecteil  cheerfulness,  and  genial,  though 
simple  elegance,  lived  Janes  TuoxaoN.  Sensibly 
alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  painted  their 
images  as  ihey  rose  in  review,  and  poured  the  whole 
profusion  of  them  into  his  inimitable  "  Seasons." 
Warmed  with  intense  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe,  its  flame  glowed  through  all  his  com- 
positions. Animated  with  unbounded  benevolence. 
with  the  tenderest  social  sympathy,  he  never  gave 
one  moment's  pain  to  any  of  his  fellow-creatures, — 
save  only  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  this  place 
on  die  a7th  day  of  May,  1748." 


THEORY  OF  WINDS 


The  "  great  globe  which  we  inhabit,"  is  wrapped 
In  "  circumambient  air ;"  on  every  side  she  is  covered 
to  the  depth  of  sisty  miles  with  a  breailiing  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  kings  and  beggars  are  equally  im- 
mersed, and  on  which  they  mutually  depend  for  life. 
This  vast  aerial  ocean  keeps  faithful  company  with 
the  earth,  in  her  annual  revolution  round  the  e 
and  as  she,  year  a(^r  year, "  upon  her  axis  spin 
sleeps,"  it  also  keeps  still  closer  company,  and  by  the 
laws  of  gravity,  partakes  of  her  motion,  and  icilh  her, 
performs  her  daily  revolution.  The  earth  does  not 
revolve  in  the  atmosphere,  but  with  it ;  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  friction  between  the  air  and  the  earth, 
would  have  ground  the  living  world  to  atoms.  'I'lie 
air  is  highly  elastic  ;  it  is  exceedingly  susceptible 
of  motion ;  and  from  the  creative  morning  till  the 
present  hour,  it  has  been  in  some  part  or  other  of 
wide  domain  in  a  sute  of  restless  commotion.  These 
motions  are  known  under  the  name  of  minds,  a  name 
that  speaks  of  many  vicissitudes,  and  brings  to  mind 
the  sweetness  of  the  summer  zephyr,  die  wildly- 
rushing  desolation  of  the  Indian  turnado,  the  hot  and 
pestilential  simoon,  the  fresh  breete  of  northern 
oceans,  or  the  last  convulsive  ireaCA  of  a  dying  friend. 

Heat  is  the  principal  cause  nf  wiriils.      It  iniiat  be 
evident,  that  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend  purpi 
dicalarly  on  the  earth  under  the  torrid  zone,  that  in 
those  regions  a  much  greater  quantiiy  of  heat  must 
be  communicated,  than  in  the  more  oblique  countries 
toward  the  poles.     'I'he  heat  ilina  acquired  rarctii 
the  air,  and  causing  it  to  ascend,  the  vacuum  which 
follows  is  immediately  filled    from  ihe    north 
south,  which,  being  of  a  cold  nature,  the  Rerce  heats 
of  the  equatorial  regions  are  so  modified  as  to  becoi 
bearable.     Thus,  two  winds,  north  and  south,  would 
be  generated;    but  these  would  be  afterward  nio<li5- 
eit  and  changed.     For  example  :    the  diiimal  motion 
of  the  earth  gradually  lessens  to  the  [>oles  from  the 


equator,  where  the  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  fifkeen 
geographical  miles  in  a  minute ;  and  as  that  motioa 
IS  communicated  to  the  atmosphere  inan  equal  degree, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  part  of  it  was  conveyed  suddenly 
from  a  temperate  latitude,  it  would  not  directly 
acquire  the  velocity  of  that  at  the  equator,  conse- 
quently the  earth  would  outstrip  it  in  speed,  and  aa 
she  moves  from  west  to  east,  the  mountainous  ridges 
would  strike  against  it,  and  driving  it  forward,  an 
east  wind  would  be  the  result.  Land  and  sea 
breezes,  Iradewinds,  regular  and  variable  winds,  are 
all  accounlable  for  on  the  above  principle,  modified, 
however,  by  various  other  influences,  euch  as  the 
motions  of  die  sea  under  the  guidance  of  the  moon, 
chymical  changes  in  the  elementary  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  &c. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Liud's  experiments  he  found  that  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  was  ninely-lhree  miles  an  hour, 
a  swiftness  of  motion  which,  since  M.  Gamerin's 
aerial  voyage  to  Colchester,  must  be  considered 
within  the  limits  of  probability. 

Winds,  or  currents  of  air,  are  produced  by  the 
rarefaction  or  condensation  of  the  atmosphere  by  heat, 
colJ,  lightning,  &c. 

The  winds  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts  t  1, 
tradewinds  ;  2,  monsoons  ;  3,  variable  winds. 

1.  TnADKwrsDS  are  so  named  from  their  con- 
venience in  trade.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
between  ao  deg.  N.  and  30  deg.  S.,  the  wind  blows 
constantly  from  the  east,  and  would  uniformly  do 
the  same  across  Africa  and  America,  within  their 
limits,  were  it  not  interrupted  by  the  high  mount- 
ains that  lie  in  the  direction  of  N.  and  S.,  particularly 
the  lofty  Andes,  in  America,  and  the  mountains  of 
Atlas,  the  Moon,  and  of  ihe  Lions,  in  Africa. 

The  cause  of  the  iradewinds  is  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  which,  turning  from  west  to  east, 
the  part  immediately  under  the  sun  being  heated,  the 
air  is  rarefied  and  rendered  lighter  ;  hence,  to  restore 
the  equUibrium  of  the  elastic  fluid,  the  air  rushes  in 
from  the  north  and  south  and  consequently  makes  a 
current  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  earth's  motion, 
that  is,  from  east  to  west ;  apparently  following  the 
tract  of  the  sun,  whose  course  appears  to  be  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  Iradewinds  near  theae  northern  limits.  Mow 
between  the  north  and  east,  and  near  the  southern 
limits,  between  the  south  and  east. 

2.  The  Monsoons  (this  word  by  Mr.  Marsden 
is  supposed  lo  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  monseen, 
which  both  in  Arabic  and  Malay  signifies  a  year) 
are  periodical  winils,  which  blow  six  months  one  way 
and  nix  months  the  contrary  way;  they  prevail  chiefly 
in  rhe  Red  sen.  the  Arabian  sea,  and  through  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  in  the  Chinese 

The  monsoons  are  neither  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  points  that  wind  blows  on,  nor  are  the  times 
of  their  chtinging  the  same,  h  is  likewise  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  changing  is  not  the  work  of  a 
moment,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  fleveral  weeks  before 
a  compk-io  ch«nge  is  brought  about,  during  which 
there  is  sometimes  calms,  variable  winds,  and  some- 
times violent  storms,  of  the  nature  of  the  hurricanes 
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in  the  Weal  Indies ;  these  tempests  by  the  sailors 
are  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons.  On  the 
west  side  ot  the  Arabian  aea  they  set  in  about  Sep- 
tember, blowing  Trom  the  noriheoiit  points  td  the  south- 
west till  April ;  when  they  change  and  blow  the  con- 
trary way  the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  the  eastward 
of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  on  the  north  of  the  etguator, 
and  along  the  coasts  of  Cambodia  anil  China,  quila 
through  ihe  Philippines  as  Tar  as  Japan,  the  monsoons 
blow  northerly  and  southerly  ;  the  northern  setting 
in  about  May.  These  wiiids  are  not  quite  so  certain 
as  those  in  the  Arabian  sea. 

Between  Sumatra  and  Java  to  the  west,  and  New 
Guinea  to  the  oast,  ihe  same  northerly  and  southerly 
winds  are  observed ;  but  the  first  hsirof  the  year  the 
monsoons  incline  to  the  northwest  and  the  other  halfof 
the  year  to  the  southeast. — These  winds  commence  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  those  in  the  Chinese  sea 
set  in,  and  are  qniie  as  variable. 

3.  Vabiable  Winds  are  those  that  keep  no  fised 
[teriod,  such  as  we  experience  daily,  the  wind  some- 
limes  changing  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass  in  a 
few  hours.  These  winds  chiefly  prevail  toward  the 
northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  earth  ;  beyond 
thirty  degrees  of  north  or  south  latitude.  The 
principal  points  from  which  the  winds  blow  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  northeast  and  southwest :  the  former 
(chiefly  in  January,  March,  April,  and  May)  during 
fire  months  of  the  year,  the  lalter  during  sis  months, 
and  the  remaining  month  from  every  point  of  the 
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The  following  laws  have  been  deduced  from  ex- 
tended experiments  by  Kamtz  and  Dove  : — 

I.  The  barometer  falls  under  the  influence  of  the 
east,  southeast,  and  south  winds ;  the  descent  chan- 
ges to  ascent  by  the  southwest  wind  ;  rises  by  the 
west,  northwest,  and  north  winds ;  the  ascent  changes 
to  descent  by  the  northeast  winds.  This  law  is 
deduced  from  observations,  made  at  Paris  four  limes 
a  day,  al  first  for  five  years,  then  for  ten  years, 
I816-'25. 

'i.  The  thermometer  rises  by  the  east,  southeast, 
and  south  winds  ;  the  ascent  changes  to  descent  by 
the  southwest  wind  ;  falls  by  the  west,  northwest, 
and  north ;  ihe  descent  changes  to  ascent  by  the 
northeast  wind.  This  and  the  following  are  believed 
to  be  based  npon  observations  made  at  Paris  and 
IjOndon,  and  having  been  conflrmed  by  observations 
of  Kamtz  himself  during  four  years. 

3,  The  elasticity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  increased  by 
the  east,  southeast,  and  south  winds;  its  increase 
changes  to  decrease  by  the  southwest  wind ;  it 
decreases  by  the  west,  northeast,  and  north  winds, 
and  its  decrease  changes  to  increase  by  the  northeast 
wind. 

4.  The  humidity  of  Ate  atmosphere  decreases, 
relatively  from  the  west  winds  passing  by  the  north 
to  the  east,  and  increases,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
east  by  the  south  to  the  west. 


Thb  vine  bears  three  kinds  of  grapes  ;  the  first 
of  pleasure,  the  second  of  dmnkenness,  and  the  third 
of  repentuice. 


There  is  a  deep,  impressive  eloquence  in  the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  Whether  we  mark  her  teachings 
in  her  woods  and  rales,  her  landscapes  replete  with 
beauty  and  light,  ascend  to  the  starry  heavens  and 
view  the  bright  gems  of  night,  or  in  her  many  lovely 
works  see  the  impress  of  Deiiy,  we  feel  that  the 
spirit  of  eloquence  breathes  everywhere.  Her  lan- 
guage then  is  love,  but  tliere  i.'t  a  voice  not  less  elo- 
quent in  the  storm,  when  the  cuid  wind  Mows,  and 
iho  tempest  rages  fearfully,  it  speaks  of  Him  whose 
chariot  is  the  whirlwind. 

There  is  an  eloquence  in  a  hink.  It  may  be  one 
of  proud  disdain,  and  then  its  iuHuencc  is  fearfully 
chilling.  If  one  of  benevolence  or 'affection,  its 
gladdening  beams  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of 
llie  heart.  There  is  untold  eloquence  in  the  last 
looks  of  a  dying  friend,  when  the  sparkling  eye  would 
fain  describe  the  rising  glories  of  a  happier  land. 

There  is  a  smile  of  eloquence,  which  curis  the  lip 
and  lights  the  eye.  It  is  the  bright  imaginings  of 
the  spirit,  the  gushing  forth  of  the  fountain  of  feeling 
in  a  smile,  which  throws  n  sunbeam  on  the  face,  re- 
flected on  the  countenances  of  all  around.  Who  has 
not  known  ihe  heartfelt  eloquence  of  a  mother's 

There  is  a  deep,  a  pleading  eloquence  in  tears. 
They  are  sorrowful  messengers  of  repentance,  com- 

Eassion,  or  love.  There  was  an  unspeakable,  a  sub- 
me  eloquence  in  the  tears  which  Jesus  wept  at  the 
grave  of  hnzarus. 

There  is  a  powerful  eloquence  in  language.  It 
calls  forth  all  the  latent  energy  of  the  soul,  and  tunes 
this  instrument  of  a  thousand  strings  to  lays  of  dis- 
cord or  of  melody.  The  orator  combining  the  natu- 
ral beauties  of  language,  with  the  graces  of  expres- 
sion, can  call  the  most  hidden  springs  of  the  soul  into 
action.  It  was  by  his  mighty  eloquence  that  the 
greatest  of  Athenian  orators  ncquired  such  celebrity 
and  for  a  long  time  preserved  ihe  rights  of  his  coun- 
try inviolate.  It  was  this  thai  gave  to  Cicero,  the 
prince  of  Roman  orators,  his  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils. This  enabled  an  orator  in  more  modern  times 
to  achieve  much  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 

An  assemblage  of  persons  are  collected  together 
10  take  measures  to  avert  oppression.  The  clouds 
of  doubt,  gloom,  and  despondency,  seem  alternately 
to  hover  over  them,  when  one  hitherto  almost  un- 
known speaks.  While  he  simply,  yet  vividly  portrays 
the  evils  of  subjection,  he  contrasts  them  with  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  Enthusiastically  interested  in 
the  subject,  he  follows  the  inspiraiion  of  his  feelings, 
till  all  present  catch  the  spirit,  and  as  he  utters  his 
closing  sentence  "liberty  or  death,"  every  heart  in 
that  assembly  audibly  responds,  and  all  resolve  to 
follow  the  bright  star  of  their  destiny,  liberty.  Suc- 
ceeding events  have  shown  the  glorious  success  of 
this  resolution.  While  America  is  hailed  as  the 
"  land  of  the  free,"  the  name  of  the  eloquent  Patrick 
Henry  will  be  encircled  with  the  bright  halo  of  gfy 
ry  and  fame,  which  surrounds  those  names  ever  mem* 
j  orable  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
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No,  or  AncieDt  Thebei. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  THEBES. 

Thb  name  of  No  occurs  several  times  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  that  of  a  great  and  populous  Egyptian 
city  :  and  is  someiimea  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  "  Ammon"  (No-Ammon).  This  addition  would 
naturally  suggest  that  the  city  denoted  was  the  chief 
seat  o{  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  this  was 
Thebes.  The  Sepluagint  renders  it  fay  "  Diospolis," 
which  was  a  name  of  Thebes,  on  account  of  its  devo- 
tion to  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  two  other  cities  in  Egypt  which  bore  the  same 
name  ;  but  as  Thebes  was  the  principal,  and  other 
circumstances  concur  in  ila  favor,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  acquiescing  in  ^e  general  conclusion 
that  this  famous  city  is  intended  by  the  No  of  Scrip- 
Thebes  has  been  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient 
capital  and  renowned  cily  of  Egypt,  the  origin  of 
vhich  is  lost  in  the  remote  infancy  of  human  settle- 
ments and  institutions.  Long  the  metropolis  of  the 
country,  and  continuing,  as  ihe  independent  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  to  eclipse  the  metropolitan  cities 
which  arose  in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt — enriched 
by  commerce,  devotion,  and  the  spoils  of  conquered 
kings — and  always  looked  to  with  veneration  as  the 
parent  city,  and  ihe  prime  seat  of  the  sacredmysteries, 
and  of  learning  and  the  arts,— Thebes  survived  in 
splendor  and  magnificence  long  after  Memphis  had 
become  the  political  metropolis  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and,  from  its  more  advantageous  situation  for  trade, 
bad  diverted  from  it  the  wealth  it  derived  from  com- 
merce. This,  however,  doubtless  gave  the  Urst  im- 
pulse to  its  decline )  but  from  the  reports  of  ancient 
writers  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  at  any 


point  of  time  which  the  Old  Testament  kuUny 
embraces,  the  subtraction  which  the  rivalry  of  Mem- 
phis made  from  the  wealth  and  population  of  Thebes 
enabled  her  to  eclipse,  or  even  equal,  the  remaining 
glory  of  that  most  renowned  city.  And  evan  at  this 
day,  while  Noph,  and  Zoan,  and  On,  have  scarcely 
left  a  trace  of  their  cKistence,  the  desolate  tenples  of 
Thebes,  which  remain  fresh,  fair,  and  strong,  promise 
to  carry  down  to  future  ages  the  record  of  her  glory 
and  desolation. 

Thebes  has  the  distinction  of  being  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  its  great  wealth,  and  mentions 
its  hundred  gates,  frocn  each  of  which  issued  two  hun- 
dred men,  with  horses  and  chariots.  This  passage 
has  occasioned  more  discussion  thin  s  poetical  allu- 
sion appears  to  require,  Diodorus  seems  to  intimate 
ihat  ihia  force  was  not  raised  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  Thebes  ;  and  as  to  the  hundred  gales,  he  slates 
the  conjecture  of  some  persons,  that  the  city  derived 
its  title  of  Hecatompylos  from  the  numerous  propyls, 
or  gateways  of  temples  and  public  buildings.  Some 
understand  it  10  denote  so  many  iwiaces  of  princes, 
each  of  whom,  on  pressing  occasions,  fumiahed  the 
staled  number  of  men,  horses,  and  chariots.  A  sirong 
objection  to  the  notion  that  city -gates  can  be  intended, 
arises  from  the  fact,  asnoticed  by  Pococke,  Wilkinson, 
and  others,  that  not  the  least  indicalion  can  be  discov- 
ered that  Thebes  was  ever  enclosed  by  a  wall.  We 
have  no  detailed  descriptions  of  lie  cily  frorn  ancient 
sources,  but  only  of  the  conspicuous  public  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  in  this  and  other 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  while  the  temples  seem 
adapted,  from  their  massive  character  and  durable 
materials,  to  resist  (he  utmost  power  of  lime,  the  mass 
of  the  private  dwellings  were  of  a  very  humble  char- 
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•eter,  pmbnbly  of  niiid  or  biick ;  some  suppose  ih<iy 
wore  of  wood,  but  ihis  would  be  hnrdly  pusaible  in 
Egypt,  wbere  umber  is,  and  ever  bas  been,  sciitce  and 
costly.  But  it  is  now  well  apprehended  ilut,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  splendor  of  ancient  cities,  we  understand 
exclusively  their  public  buildings  and  monuments,  and 
nothing  or  handsome  streets  and  comrurtable  abodes, 
in  which  our  modiirn  ciiiea  as  far  exceed  the  ancient 
as  the  ancient  probably  exceeded  ours  in  temples, 
theatres,  palaces,  and  tombs.  However,  the  very 
complete  informaiion  obtained  from  the  painted  walls 
and  tombs  at  Thebes,  concerning  the  usages  in  peace 
and  war,  the  arts,  the  costumes,  and  the  manner  of 
life  and  action  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  furnishes  a 
very  satisfactory  and  most  authentic  corroboraiion  of 
the  ancient  accounts  of  ilieir  luxury  and  wcalih.  Of 
the  latter,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  accounts 
ofthe  spoil  obtained  by  the  Persians, under  Camby sea, 
and  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  collected  after  the 
burning  of  the  ciiy,  which  last,  according  to  Diodorus, 
amounted  to  upward  of  300  talents  (about  26,020 
pounds  troy)  of  gold  ;  and  2,300  talents  {or  199,318 
pounds)  of  silver!  ^^^  former  worth  1 ,2'( 8,960/.  ster- 
ling,* and  the  latter  598,544/.t  This  great  conflagra- 
tion is  said  not  only  to  have  destroyed  the  private 
houses,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous  temples 
by  which  Thebes  was  adorned.  This  is  however  not 
the  first  time  that  Thebes  had  suffered  from  the 
desolations  of  war.  In  Nahum  (iii.  8,  10)  mention 
is  made  of  a  devastation  of  No,  prior  to  the  ruin  of 
Nineveh,  and  which  appears  to  correspond  to  the  first 


direct  blow  which  ihe  splendor  of  Thebes  received 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopians,  b.  c.  759. 
Between  this  andihe  invasion  of  Cainbyses.  it  probably 
again  sulTered  in  the  incursion  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
and  al^er  it  was  burnt  by  the  Persian  king  we  cease 
to  hear  of  its  great  importance  as  a  city,  though  it 
still  survived  and  was  lield  in  high  consideration,  and 
something  seems  to  have  been  done  toward  its  restora* 
lion  ;  and  D.  c,  8G,  it  was  still  of  such  strength  and 
consequence  as  to  dare  lo  rebel  against  Ptolemy 
Laihyrus,  and  stood  a  three  years'  siege  before  it  was 
taken  and  plundered.  Perhups  this  fact  may  be  set 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  already  stated,  that 
I  Thebos  was  neier  wailed  ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  it 
'  difllcult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  held  out  so 
long.  Under  the  Romans,  some  smalt  buildings  seem 
lo  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  their 
local  establishments  ;  but  it  was  again  punished  for 
rebellion  by  Gallus,  in  the  reign  of  Angustua  ;  and 
from  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a  living  town. 
Sirabo  describes  it  in  his  time  as  ruined,  the  only 
inhabitants  being  collected  (as  at  present)  in  a  few 
hamlets  constructed  on  its  site.  The  zeal  of  tha 
early  Christians  against  the  forms  of  outrageous 
idolatry  there  displayed,  led  them  to  do  their  best  to 
deface  and  destroy  its  remaining  monuments.  Thus 
was  Thebes  at  last  reduced  lo  a  desolation — but  per- 
haps the  grandest  desolation  in  the  world — by  a 
succession  of  destructions  and  spoliations  which  were 
foretold  by  the  inspired  prophets,  whose  predictions 
were,  in  their  day,  derided  and  laughed  to  scorn. 
And  here  we  may  pause.  The  temples,  obelisks, 
statues,  and  tombs  of  Thebes,  offer  a  wide  field  for 
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duciiption.  But  as  these  could  not  be  sstisfactorily 
examined  within  our  limits  it  aeonia  best  to  avoid  the 
Bi^ject  altogether.  There  is  however  one  point  in 
which  we  feel  too  much  interest  not  to  alinde  to  it. 
Thebes  haa  again  in  our  own  day  risen  to  an  impor- 
tance peculiarly  its  own,  and  which  has  drawn 
toward  it  the  strong  attention  of  all  Europe.  This 
arises  not  only  from  the  peculiar  character  of  ita 
monuments,  and  the  facility  of  access  to  them,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  paintings  and  sculpturea  which 
decorate  the  walls  of  ita  temples  and  the  interior  of 
ita  long-hidden  tombs,  furnish  a  vast  mine  of  infor- 
mation, of  the  most  authentic  and  intelligible  kind, 
concerning  the  manners,  usages,  and  habits  of  remote 
times,  which  might  elsewhere  be  sought  in  vain,  and 
which  had  long  been  vainly  doaired. 


THE  GROWTH  AND  POWER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Since  the  complete  establishment  of  the  American 
coDBlitutional  government,  the  future  growth  and 
ultimate  power  of  the  United  States  have  been  a  prob- 
lem both  with  philosophers  artd  political  economists. 
There  are  two  strongly-exciting  causes  to  this  species 
of  speculation.  The  first  to  discover  the  effect  of  the 
freest  institutions  mankind  has  ever  adopted,  on  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  under  ihelr 
influence ;  and  the  next  to  discover  the  natural 
growth  of  the  only  nation  which,  since  the  ea.rlieat 
ages  of  the  world,  has  been  lell  undisturbed  in  ita 
natural  progress.  Half  a  centurj'  has  not  wholly 
determined  these  problems,  beyond  a  contingency  : 
but  it  has  furnished  us  with  some  elements  of  the 
nltimale  result.     Those,  especially,  which  relate  to 

Ehysical  growth  and  power,  may  be  regarded  as 
lading  to  certainties  of  result,  beyond  any  disturbing 
causes,  except  that  of  Divine  Providence.  This 
future  prospect  is  important,  in  considering  our  rela- 
tioQs  with  other  nations,  and  in  determining  our  nr 
tional  policy.  For  this  cauae  we  propose  to  lake 
birdseye  view  of  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  surface  of  the  United  Slates  comprehendi 
a  space  of  about  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles,  and  is  about  ciu  luxnCieth 
of  the  land  rurfact  of  tht  Earth.  More  than 
&df  iMa  surface  lies  between  the  35th  and  45ih 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  nature  brings 
men  and  fruits  to  the  highest  measure  of  comparative 
excellence.  ,  -    , 

The  cibcukfekencb  or  border  line  of  the  United 
States  is  about  nifw  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in 
length.     It  may  be  divided  thus ; — 
Boundary,  in  common  with  British  N. 

America,  about,         -         •         -         3,700  milea. 
Boundary  in  common  with  Mexico,         2,300  " 
Coaat  of  the  Pacific,     -         .         -  700   " 

Coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  -         I,000  " 

Coast  of  the  Atlantic,  -        -        1,800  " 


Tola], 


9,500   ' 


The  territory  thus  enclosed  includes  also  ttearltf 
ten  thousand  miles  of  lake  and  river  navigation,  of 
which  two  thirda  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  great  lakes  make  a  chain  of  about  two  thousand 
miles ;  the  Mississippi  two  thousand  more ;  the 
Missouri  two  thousand  more ;  the  Ohio  nearly  one 
thousand  ;  and  hundreds  of  minor  streams  from  the 
1  to  the  Sabine,  make  up  thousands  more, 
important  to  observe,  that  this  extensive 
country  is  admitted  by  geographers  of  foreign  nations 
to  have  the  most  various  soil,  climate,  and  productions 
luntry  upon  the  globe.  The  inevitable  con- 
is,  that  its  capabilities  for  population  and 
wealth  are  correspondingly  great.     No  country  can 

tpass  it  in  the  capacity  for  production. 

Of  the  whole  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  surface,  only  about  two  hundred  and 
fil\y-five  thousand  lie  in  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  wholeliein  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
To  estimate  rightly  the  population  which,  under  the 
nstural  and  well-known  laws  of  increase,  wilt  arise 
and  be  readily  maintained  on  this  surface,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  arabilily 
and  ferlilily  oi  iho  Mississippi  basin. 

The  first  fact  we  observe  is,  that  the  rivers  of  this 
basin  are  remarkably  long.  For  example,  the  main 
stream  of  the  Mississippi  rises  near  latitude  49 
degrees,and  joins  the  gulfofMexico  about  SOdegrees, 
— thus  running  through  about  SO  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  Red  river,  of  Louisiana,  is  estimaied  by  Mr. 
Darby  at  one  thousand  miles  in  length.  The  Ohio, 
on  the  eastern  side,  is  also-one  thousand,  ascending 
to  the  heads  of  the  Monongahela,  and  Allegany. 
The  result  of  this  is  of  vast  importance.  The  rains 
and  melted  anows,  which  occasion  the  annual  floods, 
fall  on  distant  mountaini,  and  raise  those  streams  to 
great  heights,  pouring  forth  a  vast  volume  of  water. 
In  proportion  to  the  length  of  rivers,  and  their  annual 
rise,  must  necessarily  be  the  alluvial  lands  they  feed. 
This  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  river  Nile,  whose 
annual  floods,  coming  from  the  distant  mountains  of 
Africa,  occasion  the  fertility  of  Egypt. 

In  connexion  with  this  fact,  we  hare  another  of 
equal  consequence  ;  that  in  this  vast  region  there  is 
very  little  spsce  occupied  by  mountains,  marshes,  or 
lakes,  incapable  of  production.  Almost  the  whole  sur- 
face is  arable.  These  great  facts,  taken  in  connexion 
with  its  locality  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone, 
determine  the  conclusion,  that  this  great  American 
basin  is  capable  of  producing  more  grain,  and  con- 
sequently maintaining  more  people,  than  anj^  other 
equal  space  on  earth.  So  far  as  our  cultivation  has 
extended,  the  practical  result  corresponds  with  this 
theory  deduced  from  geographical  facta. 

The  question  of  American  population  has  become 
of  great  interest  to  speculators  on  the  future  progress 
and  condition  of  the  human  family :  for,  heretofore, 
the  United  Stales  has  populated  with  a  rapidity 
beyond  any  conceptions  which  had  been  formed  from 
the  basis  of  European  statisiica.  In  the  various 
estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  progress  of 
American  population,  there  are  two,  partic^ariy  of 
ni>te.      One  by  Darbf  in  a  most  excellent  work. 
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"  View  <^  th«  United  States ;"  anJ  Ihe  other  by 
Professor  Tucker. 

Hr.  Dsiby's  estimate  was  made  before  the  census 
ttf  1630,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  two  tests  ; 
Estimate.  Reality. 

1830  14,093,000  12,866,000 

1840  19.335,000  17,063,000 

But  an  importaDt  fact  is   to  be   noticed.     The 
greatest  error  in  Hr.  Darby's  estimate  was  in  the 
number  ottlaoes,  which  according  to  his  estimate 
Would  have  been  in  1640    -      •      4,114,000 
But  were  in  fact      .       .       -       .       2,487,000 
A  difference  of  estimate  equal  to  more  ihan  one 
half  the  whole  number  of  slaves.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  thia  over  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  slave 
population  has  pervaded  the  calculaiions  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject.     They  have  never  allowed  enough 
for  the  two  great  slave-checks,  emincipaiion  and  bad 
condition,     Mr.  Darby  proceeds  to  make  an  estimate 
for  each  year  till  1940,  oije  century  h&m  this  time. 
The  following  are  aome  of  ibc  results  : 

1860        ....  35,167,000 

1900         ....         115,000,000 

1940         ....         396,000,000 

ProfessoT  Tucker,  in  his  calculations,  published  in 

HiuiCs  Merchants'  Magazine,  assumes  that  the  ratio 

by  ^hich  our  population  has  increased  will  not  long 

continue  the  samej  but  will  gradually  diminish  as  the 

munbet  of  persons    incraose  to   the  square    mile. 

This  is  mere  matter  of  speculation ;   but  when  the 

people  hare  become  very  denae,  undoubtedly  this  is 

true  ;   but  as  each  new  slate  is  as  fresh  and  fruitful 

as  the  oldest  was,  thia  check  will  not  happen  very 

soon.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase  from 

1630  to   1840  was  33j    per  cent.,   which  doubles 

in  little  more  than  t we aty'four  years.     This  ratio  on 

the  population  extant  one  hundred  years  ago,  will 

give  the  present  actual  result.     So  that  this  is  the 

real  natural  increase  of  the  American   population. 

Ptofessor  Tucker's  catcnlations  give  these  results  : 

1900        ....  80,000,000 

1940         .         -         -         ^       200,000,000 

Comparing  the  estimates  of  Darby  and  Tucker, 

and  taking  the  mean,  it  may  be  considered  certain 

that,  without  Divine  interposition  to  the  contrary,  one 

centUTy  will  increase  the  populauoa  of  the  United 

States  to  tkrtt  hundred  millions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  ultimate  eapa- 
biUtiet  of  the  American  territory.  Ireland  contains 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  miles  square  of 
nmace,  and  eight  millions  of  persons.  Notwith- 
Btinding  thia  direraily  of  population,  Ireland  has  yet 
a  groat  deal  of  waste  land.  It  ia  certain  thst  the 
United  States  can  contain  as  great  a  proportional 
popnlatton  as  Ireland.  Taks  ths  same  proportion, 
and  it  gives  the  United  States  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  containing  eight  hundred  millions  of  pto^,  mora 
than  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  !  In  a  hia- 
torical  point  of  view,  the  period  may  not  be  long  be- 
fora  that  prodigious  result  is  reached ;  for,  in  history, 
two  9t  three  centuries  is  not  a  very  groat  portion  of 
Une.  Then  is  noihbg  in  all  this  for  th«  peoi^  of 
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the  United  Slates  to  mnke  a  boast  of;  but  there  is 
much  fur  gratitude,  and  much  for  contempIatioD 
The  present  generation  will  never  see  these  aston- 
ishing results  ;  but  they  are  doing  what  will  certainly 
influence  widely  these  advancing  millions.  We  do 
not  believe  that  political  society  admits  of  much 
rernrmatLon  in  ixa  old  age,  which  was  not  attempted 
in  its  youth,  any  more  than  an  Md  man  is  apt  to 
change  the  habits  of  his  life.  The  foundations,  wo 
wish  this  vBst  political  society  to  stand  upon,  we  ought 
to  have  not  only  laid,  but  must  firmly  built  up  at  uis 
very  time.  In  vain  do  we  orow,  if  we  grow  not  wisely. 
The  power  which  the  IToited  States  must  have  to 
maintain  a  happy  liberty,  is  an  intelligent  moral 
power.  They  must  do  right,  anddo  right  intelligently. 
The  great  lovers  of  this  power  are  the  school,  the 
press,  and  the  church.  The  school  needs  to  bo 
more  elevated,  the  press  to  be  purer  and  better.  Can 
we  not  attain  a  higher  and  a  better  standard  T  To 
a  nation  like  our  own  ignorance  is  death  ;  the  loss 
of  virtue  annihilation.  We  a[<a  trying  to  unite  in- 
terests the  most  diverse  and  jarring,  and  to  hind  in 
one  bond  of  union  the  hot  and  fiery  diaposition  of  the 
man  living  within  the  tropic,  with  the  cold  calculating 
inhabitant  of  the  Green  mountaina  ;  but  men  of  all 
climates  are  not  men  of  one  mind — their  character 
is  moulded  by  the  things  passing  around  them  :  it 
takes  a  stamp  from  the  scenes  of  early  life,  an  im- 
press from  nature.  The  Italians,  under  all  their 
changes  of  government,  are  continually  the  same 
people.  Overcome,  trodden  down,  trampled  under 
foot,  there  is  an  elastic  resiliencv  that  for  ever  bears 
themupagain.  It  matters  not  what  public  calamities 
betide  them,  or  what  national  woes  are  stored  up  for 
them  in  the  tomb  of  time,  another  Volta  will  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  nature — another  Canova  wilt  breathe 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  marbles  of  Carrara — another 
Catulina  will  enchant  all  Europe  with  her  song. 
'I'he  name  causes  which  determine  these  things  theroi 
are  in  tenfold  action  here.  We  have  no  surety  of 
continuance,  except  from  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  our  people. 


Ovbr-Educatino. — At  no  period  of  youth  abonld 
education  be  pushed  beyond  its  proper  limits,  or 
the  mind  be  worked  above  its  powers  ;  the  welfare 
of  the  pupil  demands  the  observance  of  this  rule  on 
the  part  of  the  master  as  well  as  the  parents,  more 
especially  when  the  child  belongs  to  that  class  of 
strumous  children  whose  intellects  are  preternatur- 
ally  acute.  Unfortunately,  however,  theae  are  gen- 
erally the  pupils  selected  by  the  masters  to  do  credit 
to  their  establishment ;  every  means  are  taken  to  en- 
courage this  premature  manifestation  of  the  mind,  and 
to  stimulate  tne  child  to  renewed  exertions  ;  and  thus 
the  health  is  enfeebled,  and  even  life  is  often  sacrificed 
at  a  period  of  brilliant  promise,  when  the  hopes  of  ^ 
friends  are  buoyed  up  by  fallacious  expectations,* 
which  a  more  rational  system  of  educstioo  might 
have  realized. 
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NINEVEH. 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires  were 
the  moat  ancient  in  the  world.  They  weie  both 
founded  rather  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
flood.  We  read  in  Genesis  that  Asahur  built  Nin- 
tveh,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  empire  of 
Assyria.  Some  think  that  the  pasaage  in  Genesia 
should  be  tianslated, "  ke  toenl  into  Assyria  and  build- 
(td  Nineveh,"  inatead  of  "011/  of  ihat  land  leent  forth 
Asshar  and  builded  Nineveh;"  which  would  make 
Nimrod  the  founder  of  this  city,  as  well  as  Babylon 
and  others.  Theie  is  some  reason  for  ihis  opinion 
since  "Nineveh"  means  "the  habitation  of  Nin," 
a  rebel,  which  Nimrod  also  signifiea.  it  is  al»o  called 
the  city  of  Ninus.  Nineveh  did  not  rise  10  great- 
ness for  many  ages ;  when  its  second  founder  Ninus, 
enlarged  it,  and  made  it  the  greatest  ciiy 


eveh  waa  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles ;  the  walla  were 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad,  that  three 
chariots  could  drive  sbreaat  on  the  top.  They  were, 
fortilied  by  one  thousand  five  hundred  towers,  each 
one  hundred  feet  high.  All  the  vast  space,  enclosed 
however,  was  not  built  upon,  as  we  may  guther  from 
the  account  of  the  population  given  in  Jonah,  when 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  the  city  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  children ;  ibis  number  would  make 
the  whole  population  to  be  about  six  itimdred  thou- 
sand: The  apace  which  the  walls  enclosed,  ivuuld, 
if  thickly  peopled,  contain  very  many  more.  This, 
however,  r  ither  increases,  than  diminishes,  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  place,  since  it  was  bid  out  in  exten- 


sive parks,  with  roagaificent  buildings  upon  theoi, 
and  detached  houses  with  large  gardens  and  fields ; 
according  to  the  custom  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  which  in  part  continues  even  to  this  day.  Whea 
Nineveh  was  at  the  height  of  greatness,  and  exceed- 
ingly wicked,  Jonah  was  twice  sent  to  cry  against  it. 
He  was  commanded  to  threaten  the  city  with  de- 
atruction  within  forty  days.  Wicked  as  the  city  was, 
it  seemed  to  have  more  faith  and  obedience  than  the 
prophet  at  that  moment,  who  was  commissioned  to 
ciy  against  it.  We  know  they  repented  at  the 
preaching  uf  Jonah; — the  king  proclaimed  a  fast, 
and  all  observed  it, — from  the  king  to  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  The  king  made  even  the  animals  to  fast,  in 
order  to  express  the  seuse  of  himaelf  and  of  bis 
peopleof  their  great  wickedness.  And  God  was  so 
gracious  as  to  accept  their  repentance,  and  did  not 
overthrow  the  city  at  that  lime.  It  waa,  however, 
considered  that  the  threateninga  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
were  only  deferred,  since  among  other  testimonies, 
we  find  in  the  Apocrypha  that  good  men  fully  believed 
that  Nineveh  would  be  overthrown  according  to  the 
word  Jonah  spake.  And  about  two  hundred  year« 
aflerward  it  was  overthrown,  according  to  the  fuller 
prophecy  of  Nahum,  who  lived  above  one  hundred 
years  after  Jonah.  We  have  no  particular  account 
anywhere  of  the  dangers  that  Nineveh  escaped  on 
its  repentance  alVer  the  preaching  of  Jonah  :  but  we  x 
have  very  particular  accounts  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  final  destruction,  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  Sardanapalus  was  the  king 
of  Assyria  at  this  time  :  he  waa  a  weak  and  a  wicked 
.piince,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure.  Arba- 
!  CCS  (who  is  thought  to  be  £e  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
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SctiptaTe),waagoveTner  of  Media.  Onedaythia  wbt- 
liorfoundlhekingamuainghimadfdreBsed  upas  a  wo- 
man engaged  in  womeo's  occupations;  and diadaining 
to  obey  so  despicable  a  prince,  he  persuaded  Belesis, 
govemer  of  Babylon  (mentioned as  Baladan  in  Scrip- 
ture], to  dethrone  him.  They  accordingly  laid  a ie^e 
to  Nineveh.  Bui  ibe  place  was  so  strong  that  it  held 
out  sgainst  all  their  attacks  and  endeavors.  In  fact, 
the  king  believed  the  town  invincible,  and  besides, 
he  trusted  to  an  ancient  prediction,  wbich  might  per- 
haps hare  been  founded  on  some  words  from  the  book 
of  Nahum,  since  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  cap- 
tive to  Nineveh.  The  prophecy  was,  that  Nineveh 
should  never  be  taken  till  the  river  Tiijris  became  its 
enemy.  Ssrdanapaius,  then,  considering  himself 
safe,  continued  his  pleasures  and  festivities  as  usual. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  siege,  there  happened  a  sea- 
son of  long-continued  heavy  rains,  by  which  the  riv- 
er Tigris  became  swollen  ;  a  mighty. inundation,  in 
consequence,  came  up  against  one  part  of  the  city, 
and  threw  down  as  much  as  two  miles  of  the  stupen- 
dous wail  in  which  the  king  put  his  trust.  The  en- 
emy took  advantage  of  this  breach  and  rushed  into  the 
city.  Sardanapalus  and  his  court  were  in  the  midst 
of  festivity  and  luxurious  indulgence.  In  a  moment  be 
gave  himself  up  to  despair.  He  got  together  a  quan- 
tity of  his  wealth,  shm  himself  and  all  his  household 
in  nis  palace,  and  setting  Gre  to  it  with  his  own  hands, 
all  perished  in  the  flames.  Thn  Babylonians  and 
Medes  then  took  possession  of  this  magnilicent  city, 
which  they  despoiled  and  destroyed  so  that  it  was  no 
more  inhabited.  Before  long  it  was  further  so  utterly 
broken  up,  that  no  trace  even  of  its  site  remained. 
All  the  materials  fit  to  use  were  transported  to  some 
distance,  and  a  city  built  of  them,  at  lirat  still  called 
Nineveh,  bmafierward  Monsel.  A  great  portion  of 
the  old  city,  however,  entirely  crumbled  away ;  since 
the  bricks  in  that  part  are  so  slightly  baked  in  ihe 
.«iin,  that,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  they 
retam  to  their  original  dust.  In  fact,  all  that  part  of 
.the  country  presents  the  appearance  of  swamps  ;  in- 
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terspersed  with  bare  mounds  of  earth,  as  may  be  seen 
hy  the  view  annexed  of  the  supposed  site  of  Nin- 
eveh. With  Nineveh  fell  the  great  empire  of  As- 
syria, about  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  af- 
ter having  lasted  one  thousand  four  hundred  years. 
Thus  were  multitudes  of  prophecies  concerning  Nin- 
eveh fulfilled  in  the  most  particular  manner.  Truly 
the  gates  of  the  rivers  were  opened,  the  palace  dis- 
'  ig  flood  the  Lord  made 


solved,  and  v 


Her  gates  v 


,d  the  fire  destroyed  her. 
The  strongholds  in  which  she  trusted  were  like  fig- 
trees  with  the  first  ripe  figs  ; — if  they  be  shaken  they  . 
fall:  fur  the  river  had  dissolved  her  foundation,  and 
while  her  king  and  people  were  holden  together  as 
thorns,  and  drunken  as  drunkards,  they  were  devoured 
as  stubble  fully  dry.  She  w;ts  led  away  captive,  and 
BO  uuer  an  end  was  made  of  her,  that  her  very  foun- 
dations were  carried  away.  For  a  time,  perhaps, 
the  cormorant  (or  pelican)  and  the  bittern  lodged  in 
her  upper  lintels  ;  iheir  voice  sung  in  the  windows ; 
desolation  was  in  the  thresholds,  and  the  cedar  work 
was  uncovered  ;  but  before  long,  she  was  empty,  void, 
and  waste,  Assyria  was  destroyed,  and  Nineveh,  that 
great  city,  was  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness. The  Lord  has  indeed  made  an  utter  end  of| 
her.  So  Utterly  and  entirely  is  this  mighty  city 
swept  away,  that  no  traveller  has  yet  ever  been  able 
to  find  what  was  her  exact  site.  Lines  of'  what  were 
embankments,  and  now  and  then  a  stone  and  inscrip- 
tion, are  all  that  remain  to  mark  iJiat  there  once 
might  have  been  a  city.  If  we  wrote  upon  her  now, 
we  could  not  find  words  more  applicable  than  thoso 
of  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  spoken  some  time  before 
her  downfall,  while  she  was  oppressing  Israel  in  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  her  highest  glory.  "  This  is  the 
reji'icing  city,  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her 
heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me :  how  is 
shii  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in  1  Every  one  that  passes  by  her  shall  hiss, 
and  wag  his  head." 
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THE  THERMOMETEB. 

It  may  natuially  be  supposed,  tluit  befiJre  we  can 
understand  the  action  of  a  heat-measureT  (i«bich  ia 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  "theimometer"), 
we  ought  CO  be  familiar  with  the  nature  of  tha  thing 
measured.  But  the  truth  ia,  that  notwithalanding  the 
iaveatigationa  and  experiments  made  by  men  of  sci- 
«nce,  we  know  but  little  respecting  heat  except  by 
its  effects.  Some  think  that  it  ia  a  very  subtle  and 
attenuated  fluid,  capable  of  passing  ont  of  one  sub- 
stance into  anotheT ;  while  otheta  suppose  it  to  be 
merely  a  vibratjon  or  intestinal  motion  among  the 
paniclea  of  which  bodies  consist  We  may  Ihere- 
fore  at  once  pass  over  this  matter,  as  one  still  in  dis- 
pute, with  the  Tcmatk  that  so  far  as  popular  notions 
are  concerned,  it  seems  most  convenient  to  deem 
heat  a  fluid  capable  of  liansference  from  body  lo 
body. 

Ofthevariouseflects  which  heat  exens  on  ordinary 
•nbatances,  some  are  familiar  to  ns  in  our  every-day 
experience,  and  others  are  only  manifested  by  the 


of  ewpantion,  or  that  property  by  which  a  body  en- 
larges in  bulk  according  as  its  temperature  becomes 
hi^er,  OT,  in  common  parlance,  according  as  it  has 
more  heat  in  ic  This  ia  the  properly  on  which  the 
action  of  the  thermometer  depends. 

If  we  have  a  small  cylinder  of  metal  which,  when 
cold,  precisely  fits  into  a  hole  in  another  piece  of 
metal,  the  cylinder,  when  heated,  will  no  longer  en- 
ter the  hole  or  tube,  the  diameter  having  been  in- 
creased by  the  process  of  heating.  Or  if  we  have 
an  Iron  ball,  which,  when  cold,  will  just  pass  through 
a  ring,  the  ball  will  not  do  so  when  healed.  The 
extent  of  expansion  is  veiy  small,  ao  as  not 
be  perceived  unless  the  appar.'.lus  be  accurately 
made ;  but,  so  far  aa  it  goes,  it  ia-  an  unerring  and 
inevitable  efiect.  How  it  is  brought  about  we  do  net 
know  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  particles  of  metal 
are  driven  farther  asunder  by  the  accession  of  heat. 
If  we  have  a  bar  of  cast-iron  at  the  temperature  of 
the  freezing-point,  or  33°,  and  then  heat  it  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  that  is,  'Z 12°,  its  length 
will  be  increased  about  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  ;  if  it  were  of  silver,  the  elongation  would  be 
about  a  five  hundredth  pari ;  and  if  of  lead,  a  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth ;  different  metals  possessing  dif- 
ferent expansive  powers  by  the  effect  of  heat. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  liquids,  we  find 
that,  not  only  do  they  expand  by  heat,  but  that  they 
do  so  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  solids.  Thus, 
mercury,  when  raised  from  32°  to  212°,  expands 
•bout  a  fiftieth  part,  or  filly  parts  become  filly-oae  by 
the  efiect  of  the  increase  of  heat ;  water  expands 
about  a  twenty-eighth  part ;  and  alcohol  about  a 
ninth  part  The  last  is  a  very  extraordinary  exam- 
ple, indicating  that  nine  pints  (or  any  other  measure) 
of  alcohol  become  ten  by  this  increase  of  tempera- 

Now  it  is  fouud  that,  other  things  being  equal,  any 
given  substance,  say  a  piece  of  iron,  will  resume  its 
former  dimensions  when  the  a'^itional  amount  of 


heat  which  has  been  imparted  lo  it  is  withdrawn  ; 
and  this  proceeds  on  such  an  invariable  role,  that 
the  enlargement  of  bulk  in  a  heated  body  becomes  an 
index  of  the  increase  of  temperature  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  If  the  body  be  a  liquid,  the  change 
of  bulk,  being  larger  in  ratio,  is  more  perceptible. 
The  way  in  which  this  properly  becomes  useful  to 
man  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Snppose  that  in  the 
process  of  brewing  it  be  found  that  fermentation  goea 
on  more  favorably  at  one  degree  of  heat  than  at  any 
other  either  higher  or  lower.  The  brewer  wiahefl 
to  take  a  note,  to  make  a  memorandum,  by  which  he 
may  produce  that  same  favorable  temperature  at  a 
future  brewing.  How  is  he  to  effect  this  1  The 
color,  the  odor,  the  weight,  if  influenced  si  all,  would 
be  so  to  an  extent  too  slight  for  his  purpose.  But 
let  us  imagine  that  he  has  a  piece  of  any  substance, 
say  B  metal  rod,  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
heat,  that  the  length  would  be  sensibly  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  of  that  agent.  He  might  d«- 
viso  means  for  ascertaining  its  length  when  immers- 
water  at  the  freezing  temperature,  and  also  at 
the  boiling  temperature ;  and  likewise  when  im- 
mersed in  the  fertnenting  liquor  at  a  medium  tem- 
perature ;  and  might  thenceforward  use  the  metal 
rod  aa  an  indicator  of  the  fermenting  temperature  ; 
inferring  that  when  the  malt  liquor  is  so  heated  aa 
10  give  such  and  such  a  length  to  the  iron  rod  im- 
mersed in  it,  that  heat  is  the  proper  one  for  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation. 

We  may  suppose  some  such  ideas  as  these  to  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  who  first 
constructed  a  thermometer;  and  ^at,  knowing  the 
superior  expansibility  of  liquids,  he  next  thougnt  of 
usmg  a  liquid  aa  the  heat-measuring  instmment.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  hearof 
a  thermometer  being  made,  not  indeed  of  liquid,  bw 
of  air  confined  in  a  glass  tube.  Air,  in  being  heated 
from  32"  to  212°,  increases  its  bulk  about  37  1-3  pei 
cent,  and  therefore  furnishes  a  still  more  conspicit- 
ous  instance  of  Biq)ansion  than  liquids;  but  then 
arc  various  reasooa  why  air  is  not  suited  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  make  a  thermcxtM 
ter  in  which  the  expansible  body  should  be  a  liquid, 
seems  to  have  emanated  from  the  Florentine  acade- 
micians, who  employed  apirita  of  wine  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  lube  connected  with  a  bulb  was 
heated  so  as  to  expel  a  portion  of  air  ;  and  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  was  immersed  in  spirits  of  wute, 
wUch,  as  the  bulb  cooled,  was  fiirced  up  by  atmo- 
spheric preasure  into  the  stem  and  bulb.  The  bnTu 
was  then  held  downward,  and  a  flame  applied  lo  it, 
ao  as  lo  boil  the  spiriu  and  drive  the  remaining  aix 
from  the  tube.  While  the  vapor  was  issuing  from 
the  end  of  the  tube,  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  was  ap- 
plied to  it,  by  which  the  gtasa  was  fused,  and  the 
end  closed.  The  bulb  and  part  of  the  lube  were 
thus  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lube  being  nearly  a  vacuum.  Whenever,  then, 
thia  glass  vessel  was  exposed  to  various  heats,  either 
in  liquids  or  in  the  open  air,  the  spirit  enlarged  or 
contracted  its  bulk,  as  the  caae  might  be,  and  there- 
fore occupied  a  greater  or  less  height  than  before  in 
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the  tube.  The  constroctors  made  a  msA  to  indicate 
the  height  lo  which  the  apirit  rose  whea  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  snow,  and  anoiher  mark,  higher  up,  when 
exposed  to  the  summer  heat  of  Florence  ;  and  these 
two  marks  thus  served  in  some  measure  us  a  guidi 

From  that  time  experiments  in  great  abundance 
were  made  to  ascertain  what  was  tae  beat  liquid  to 
employ,  and  what  was  the  most  convenient  scale  by 
which  one  temperature  could  be  compared  with  an- 
other. Some  used  spirit  of  wine  colored  with  cochi- 
aeal ;  some  proposed  linseed  oil ;  others  water ;  but 
the  body,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  proved 
most  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  mercury,  ffie  only  metal 
which  remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Mercury  enlarges  ia  bulk  more  equably  for  equal  in- 
crements of  heat  than  most  other  bodies  ;  it  is  more 
easiiy  freed  from  air  than  either  oil  or  alcohol,  a 
quality  of  much  importance  in  the  construction  of 
thermometerB ;  it  has  a  very  convenient  range,  for 
while  oil  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  akohol  boiis  before  we  can  attain  a 
nigh  temperature,  morcury  retains  its  liquidity 
throu^aut  a  wide  extent  of  change  ;  and  lastly,  it 
accommodates  itself  to  the  temperature  of  surround- 
ing bodies  more  readily  than  must  other  liquids.  All 
these  qualities  pointed  out  mercury  as  the  liquid  best 
fitted  for  thermometers  ;  and  by  the  exertions  of 
R6aumer  and  Fahrenheit,  the  construction  of  these 
instruments  was  brought  to  a  point  of  much  excel- 
lence. Fabienheit,  in  order  to  make  his  instrument 
tuefnl  as  a  measurer,  divided  the  stem,  by  marks  on 
an  attached  frame,  into  a  auraber  of  equal  parts.  He 
iaunersed  the  bulb  containing  the  mercury  in  a  mix- 
ture of  enow  and  salt,  which  he  erroneously  thought 
would  produce  the  most  intense  cold  possible  ;  then 
made  a  mark  to  indicate  the  height  to  which  the 
mercury  aaok  in  the  stem ;  then  immersed  the  in- 
Btrumenl  in  boiling  water,  and  made  a  similar  mark 
higher  up.  These  two  heights  he  made  the  limits 
of  a  seals,  by  dividing  the  difference  between  them 
into  two  hundred  and  twelve  equal  parts,  called  de- 
grees (of  wliioh  the  symbol  is  °),  making  the  lowest, 
or  «er»,  =  0",  and  the  highest  =  212°.  lie  after- 
ward found  that  when  the  bulb  was  immersed  in 
melting  snow  or  ice,  the  mercury  remained  at  the 
level  marked  32";  and  from  this  circumstance  we 
have  been  and  still  are  accustomed  to  say  that  32° 
is  the  freenng-point  of  water,  for  the  thermometer 
gires  the  same  indication  when  water  is  freezing  as 
when  ice  or  snow  is  melting. 

When  subsequent  experiments  showed  that  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  Fahrenheit's  zero  can  be  pro- 
duced, it  was  necessary  to  have  other  degrees  to  in- 
dicate it,  and  these  are  preceded  by  the  subtraciive 
sign — .  The  thermometer  of  R6sumar,  and  that 
called  the  Centigrade,  were  afterward  constructed, 
difi*ering  from  Fahrenheit's  chiefly  in  the  gradation 
of  the  acale.  In  R6aumur's  the  freezing-point  is 
marked  0°,  and  the  boiiing-psiot  BO"  ;  in  the  Centri- 
grada  the  freezing-paint  is  0°,  and  the  boiling-point 
Too  ;  BO  that  two  and  one  fourth  of  Reaumur,  or  one 
and  four  fifihs  of  the  Centigrade,  are  equal  to  1° 
Fahrenheit.  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  used  in  England. 
the  Cen^grade  in  France,  and  Reaumur's  in  some 


other  parts  of  Europe.  In  reading  French  booha 
wherein  temperatures  are  mention^,  the  scale  em- 
ployed is  that  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  ;  and 
the  correspond  lag  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  may  be  de- 
duced therefrom  by  remembering  that  0°  of  Centi- 
grade is  the  same  temperature  as  33°  Fahrenheit, 
and  that  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  lo  five  ninths 
of  a  degree  of  the  Centigrade.  To  convert  a  Cen- 
tigrade indication  lo  one  of  Fahrenheit, therefore, we 
multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32".  To  per- 
form the  reverse  operation,  wa  subtract  32°,  multi- 
ply by  5,  and  divide  by  9.  If  Reaumur's  thermo- 
metric  indications  are  to  be  reduced  to  those  of  Fah- 
renheit :  as  0°  Reaumur  Is  equal  to  32°  Fahreaheit, 
and  as  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  equals  four  ninths 
of  a  degree  of  Reaumur,  we  multiply  by  9,  divide  by 
4,  and  add  32" ;  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  we 
subtract  33°,  multiply  by  4,  and  divide  by  9.  It  will 
thus  be  found  that — 


41°  Fahr.  equals  4°  Rfiau 
60°  "  8°      " 


68° 


ir  5°  Cent. 


20» 


Confining  ourselves  lo  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
then,  we  find  that  it  is  simply  a  glass  bulb  and  tube 
containing  mercury  to  a  certain  height,  which  mer- 
cury, by  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  above  it,  is  free 
to  obey  the  expansive  tendency  which  heat  imparts 
to  it ;  and  by  drawing  marks  on  the  wooden  stem  to 
which  the  lube  is  attached,  lo  indicate  the  height  to 
which  the  mercury  rises  when  exposed  to  certain 
well-known  heats,  the  instrument  becomes  a  heat- 
measurer  for  future  use. 

The  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  cmi- 
stnicting  a  thermometer  we  shall  not  enter  upon,  for 
they  constitute  -a  delicate  branch  of  instrument  ma- 
kiig. 

when  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  open  air, 
the  mercury  speedily  attains  the  same  temperature 
as  the  air,  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  regulates 
the  diffusion  of  heat.  The  heat  sSiscta  the  mercury 
through  the  glass  passing  u>  or  from  it,  according  as 
the  mercury  is  colder  or  warmer  than  the  air  when 
first  exposed  to  it.  As  to  the  actual  quantity  of  heat 
which  a  given  bulk  of  mercury  contains,  we  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  it ;  all  we  know  being  that  differ- 
ent substances  have  different   capacities   for  heat, 

me  requiring  more  heat  than  others  to  bring  Uiem 

«  given  temperature. 

Thus,  if  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
pure  water  tlirough  1°  of  temperature  be  expressed 
by  1,000,  then  33  will  express  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  temperature  of  mercury  one  degreej 
I  other  words,  mercury  expands  thirty  times 
readily  than  water,  when  placed  in  similar  cir- 
lances,  and  is  thus  a  much  more  convenient 
liquid  for  thermometers  than  water. 

Some  thermometers  hare  been  constructed  so  thai 
they  may  leave  a  record  of  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est temperatnres  which  have  occurred  during  a  peri- 
od when  the  observer  could  not  attend  the  instru- 
ment. A  double  thermometer,  of  mercury  and  of 
alcohol,  is  provided  with  little  bits  of  enamel  or  of 
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steel,  in  gucIi  a  manner  tbat  these  shall  remain  sta- 
tionary at  the  two  eTiremo  points  of  temperature 
which  may  have  occurred  during  the  absence  of  the 
observer.  Rulherford,  Six,  Forbea,  and  others,  have 
constructed  these  register- thermometers  of  various 
furms. 

Fur  all  temperatures  between  the  freezing  and  the 
boiling  points  of  mercury  (—39°  and  +662°),  a 
mercurial  thermiimeter  is  ihat  which  is  most  conve- 
niently employed ;  bnl  for  lower  temperatures  the 
thermomelric  liquid  is  generally  alcohol,  which  has 
never  yel  been  known  to  Treeze.  On  the  other  hjnd, 
I'or  very  high  temperatures,  the  expansion  of  solid 
bodies,  instead  of  liquids,  is  made  the  means  of  meas- 
uring lemperalures,  as  every  fluid  would  go  oflf  into 
vapor.  Such  instruments  are  called  pyromelers 
(fire-measurers),  in  which  the  expansion  of  a  rod  of 
metal  at  high  temperatures  is  very  accurately  mcas- 
tired. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  thai  the  object  of 
using  a.  thermometer  in  meteorological  observation  is 
not  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  heat  in  the  air, 
but  only  the  changes  in  the  amount.  Tables  are 
given  in  various  works,  indicating  the  average  tem- 
peratures in  different  countries, — at  noon,  at  night, 
in  summer,  in  winter,  in  sunshine,  in  shade,  &c. 
But  all  these  are  merely  intended  as  means  of  com- 
parison with  other  indications  obtained  elsewhere, 
or  at  other  times,  with  a  view  of  deducing,  if  possi- 
ble, some  laws  which  will  explain  the  true  part 
which  heat  performs  in  the  production  of  atmospheri- 
cal phenomena.  All  the  tables  of  temperature  kept 
by  the  Royal  Society  and  other  scientific  bodies,  all 
the  directions  on  this  point  given  to  Sir  James  Ross 
and  other  scientific  travellers,  all  the  thermometric 
averages  given  in  our  best  almanacs,  generally  for 
the  city  or  town  where  they  are  published,  are  in- 
tended as  comparative  data,  whence  future  truths 
may  perhaps  be  gleaned  as  to  the  diffiision  of  heat  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  not  as  indications  of  the  sctual 
■  amount  of  heat  present  therein.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  term  "  therraometer"  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate, for  we  can  not,  correctly  speaking,  measuro 
the  heat  in  a  body ;  wo  can  only  measure  the  effect 
which  it  produces  in  altering  the  dimensions  of  the 
coDtaiuinK  body. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Pehhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  the  ordina- 
ry acceptation  of  the  phrase,  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  conveniionalisms,  or  a  familiar- 
ity  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  s^icieiy.     This, 

of  course,  is  of  easy  acquisition,  when  the  mind  is 
once  bent  upon  the  task.  The  practice  of  the  small 
proprieties  of  life  to  a  congenial  spirit,  soon  ceases 
to  be  a  study  ;  it  rapidly  becomes  a  mere  habii,  or 
an  untroubled  and  unerring  inslincr.  This  is  always 
the  case,  when  there  is  no  aodeniary  labor  by  the 
midnight  lamp  to  produce  an  ungainly  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  and  a  conscious  defect  of  grace  and  plian- 
cy in  the  limbs  ;  and   when  there  is  no   abstract 


thought  or  poetic  vision  to  ditaipate  the  sUention, 
and  blind  us  to  the  trivial  realities  that  are  passing 
immediately  around  us.  Some  degree  of  vanity  and 
a  perfect  self-possession  are  absolutely  essential ; 
bin  high  intellect  is  only  an  obstruction.  Men 
whose  heads  are  little  better  than  a  pin's,  have  ren- 
dered themselves  extremely  acceptable  in  Vvell-dreas* 
ed  circles.  There  sre  some  who  seem  born  for  the 
boudoir  and  the  ball-room,  while  others  are  aa  little 
fitted  for  fashionable  society,  as  a  fish  is  for  the  open 
air  and  the  dry  land.  They  who  are  more  familiar 
with  books  ^an  with  men,  can  not  look  calm  and 
pleased  when  their  souls  are  inwardly  perplexed. 
The  almost  venal  hypocrisy  of  politeness,  is  the 
more  criminal  and  disgusting  in  their  judgment,  on 
account  of  its  dlfiicnlly  to  themselves,  and  the  pro- 
voking ease  with  which  it  appears  to  be  adopted  by 
others.  The  loqnaciry  of  the  forward,  the  effeminate 
afTectalion  of  the  foppish,  and  the  aentontiousness  of 
shallow  gravity,  excite  a  feeling  of  contempt  and 
weariness  that  they  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  in- 
clination to  conceal. 

A  recluse  philosopher  is  unable  to  return  a  simple 
salutation  without  betraying  his  awkwardness  and 
uneasiness  to  the  quick  eye  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  exhibits  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  humanity  and 
pride.  He  is  indi<;nant  at  the  assurance  of  others, 
and  is  mortified  at  bis  own  timidity.  He  is  vexed 
that  be  should  sufler  those  whom  he  feels  to  be  his 
inferiors  lo  enjoy  a  temporary  superiority.  Ho  is 
troubled  that  they  should  bo  able  to  trouble  htm,  and 
ashamed  that  they  should  make  him  ashamed.  Such 
a  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  brings  all  ha 
pride,  but  leaves  his  vanity  behind  him.  Pride  al- 
lows our  wounds  to  remain  exposed,  but  makes  them 
doubly  irritable  ;  but  vanity,  as  Sancbo  says  of  sleep, 
seema  to  cover  a  man  all  over  aa  with  a  cloak.  A 
contemplative  spirit  can  not  concentrate  his  altentioa 
on  minute  and  uninterestitig  ceremonials,  and  a  sense 
of  unfitness  for  society  makes  the  most  ordinary  of 
its  duties  a  painful  task,  'i'here  are  some  authors 
who  would  rather  write  a  quarto  volume  in  the  praise 
of  women,  than  hand  a  fashionable  woman  to  her 
chair. 

The  foolish  and  format  conversation  of  polite  life, 
is  naturally  uninteresting  lo  the  retired  scholar,  but 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  less  objectionable  if  he  thought 
he  could  tiike  s  share  in  it  with  any  degree  of  credit. 
He  has  not  the  feeling  of  calm  and  unmixed  con- 
tempt; there  is  envy  and  irritation  in  his  heart.  He 
can  not  deapiae  his  fellow-creatures, nor  he  wholly 
indifferent  to  their  good  opinion.  Whatever  he  mav 
think  of  their  manners  and  conversation,  hia  uneasi- 
ncas  evinces  that  he  does  not  feel  altogether  above, 
or  independent  of,  them.  No  man  likes  to  seem  un- 
fit for  die  company  he  is  in.  At  Rome  every  man 
would  be  a  Roman. 


Pv-rriAooRAS  is  said  lo  have  invented  harmonic 

strings,  ill  consequence  of  hearing  four  blacksmiths 
working  with  hammers,  whose  weights  he  found  to 
be  6,  S.  9,  and  1 2 ;  or  rather  as  their  squares,  36,  64, 
81,  144. 
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REV.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Whitefibld's  hiixi  was  a  wiae  merchant 
at  Bristol,  and  afterward  an  innkeeper  in  ibe  city  of 
Gloucester,  where  George,  the  youngesl  of  aix  sons, 
was  bom,  in  17 14.  When  he  was  two  years  of  age, 
his  father  died,  and  hie  education  was  somewhat  neg- 
lected;  buthetwoea  the  age  of  twelve  and  lilleen,he 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Latin  classics 
al  4ie  public  grammar  school.  His  mother's  circum- 
stances not  being  affluent,  George  assisted  her  in  the 
business  for  about  two  years  i  but  the  prevailing  bent 
uf  his  mind  beginning  to  develop  itself,  in  unusual  de- 
votional studies  and  the  composilioa  of  sermons,  one 
o(  which  he  dedicated  to  his  eldest  brother  at  Bris- 
tol, measures  were  taken  for  his  education  for  the 
church. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Whilefield  entered  Fern- 
broke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  austerities  and  habits  of  devotion,  and 
found  in  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  a  most  kind  and  sym- 
pathizing friend.  Two  years  after,  in  173-1,  he 
joined  the  little  band  of  pious  men  (Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  Mr.  James  Hervey,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
Kirkham),  who  had  associated  with  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
mutual  advancement  of  their  personal  religion  ;  and 
thus  originated  the  Methodists  in  England. 

Deeply  affected  with  the  prevailing  ignorance  and 
impiety,  they  began  their  career  in  the  city  of  Oxford, 
seeking  all  opportunities  for  diflTiising  religious  knowl- 
edge among  the  poor,  and  the  wretched 
the  ptisons. 


His  father  dying  in  1735,  Mr-  John  Wesley  was 
induced  to  accompany  General  Oglethorpe  to  the 
new  colony  of  Georgia,  in  North  America,  as  chaplain, 
and  in  the  hope  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians. 
Whitefield  returned  to  his  native  city,  Gloucester, 
where  he  was  successful  in  the  conversion  of  several 
young  men,  who  united  with  him  in  pious  exercises. 
He  made  frequent  visits  to  the  coun^  jail,  in  which 
he  read  and  prayed  every  day  with  the  prisoners. 
His  fame  for  piety  and  zeal  reached  the  oars  of  Dr. 
Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  sent  for  the 
young  Methodist,  declaring  that  he  should  think  it 
his  duly  to  ordain  him  when  he  chose  to  make  the 
request,  though  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
and  after  having  examiued  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  studied  with  prayer  the  epistles  to 
Timothy,  he  made  applicaLiou  to  the  bishop,  and 
was  ordained  deacon,  June  30th,  1736.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  he  preached  bis  first  sermon,  "  On 
the  Necessity  and  Beneliis  of  Religious  Society,"  in 
the  church  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  had  been 
baptized. 

"  Curiosity,"  says  Whitefield,  "  drew  a  large  con- 
gregation together.  The  sight  at  first  a  little  awed 
nie.  But  I  was  comforted  with  a  heart-sense  of  the 
Divine  presence,' and  soon  found  the  advantage  of 
public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and  of  ex- 
horting and  leaching  the  prisoners,  and  the  poor 
people  at  their  private  houses,  while  at  the  university. 
By  these  means  I  was  kept  from  being  daunted.  As 
I  proceeded,  I  i>ercei>'cd  the  Gro  kindled,  till  at  last 
though  BO  young,  and  amid  a  crowd  of  those  who 
knew  me  in  my  cbildisb  days,  I  trust  I  was  enabled 
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(0  speak  with  some  de^p^e  of  authority-  Some  few 
mocked,  but  most  for  the  present  seemed  struck ; 
and  I  hare  since  heard,  that  a  complaint  was  made 
to  the  bishop,  that  I  drove  fifteen  mad  the  first  ser- 
mon. The  worthy  prelate  wished  the  madnesa 
might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday." 

Bishop  Benson  offered  him  a  curacy  :  but  he  pre- 
ferred returoiuG!  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  studies.  Soon  after,  lie  accepted  an  invitation 
to  officiate  at  the  chapel  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  in 
August,  1736,  at  Bishopsgate  church,  to  a  deeply 
affected  congregalion.  He  continued  two  months  at 
the  Tower,  where  he  took  gre^it  pains  with  the 
soldiers,  and  several  young  men  who  attended  his 
sermons. 

Letters  at  this  time  from  the  Weslej's,  made  him 
desirous  of  visiting  America,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley 
coming  to  England  to  procure  more  laborers.  White- 
field  agreed  to  go  ;  fur  which  he  waited  on  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  returned  to  linden.  He  did  not 
embark  till  December,  1737  ;  in  the  twelve  months 
intervening,  he  preached  in  Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester, 
and  London,  being  invited  by  the  committeen  of  va- 
rious charities  on  account  of  his  popularity.  The  sub- 
jects of  bis  discourses  were  the  essentiul  doctrines  of 
vital  Chriatianiiy ;  and  such  were  his  natural  powers 
of  oratory,  sanctified  by  a  pious  earnesiness  of  man- 
ner, that  multitudes  were  drawn  to  hear  biin.  The 
churches  were  crowded  lo  excess,  and  thousands 
were   unable  to  gain    admittance.       He   generally 

S reached  niru  times  every  week ;  and  early  on  Sun- 
ay  momings  the  people  were  aeen  flocking  to  the 
cburches  with  lanterns  in  their  iiands,  and  conversing 
on  the  bleaaings  of  eternal  salvation. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  informed  that  Whitefield  had  set  sail  for  Virginia : 
he  was  well  received  by  the  magistrates,  ofBcers,  and 
people ;  but  he  found  the  new  colony  in  the  most 
miserable  condition.  Beside  religious  visiting,  he 
generally  preached  twice  a  day,  and  four  times  on 
the  Lord's  day  :  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Georgians 
he  projected  and  ultimately  completed  an  Qrphai 
Asylum,  similar  lo  that  surprising  monument  of  the 
charity  of  Professor  Frank,  in  Germany.  "  I  was 
really  happy,"  says  he,  "  in  my  little  foreign  cure, 
and  could  have  cheerfully  remained  among  them, 
had  I  not  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  to  receive 
priest's  orders,  and  to  make  a  beginning  toward  lay- 
ing a  foundation  to  the  Orphan  House." 

Wbitefietd  arrived  in  London  December  8,  1738, 
where  he  again  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friend,  Mi 
Wesley,  and  they  began  to  form  religious  societio 
in  difierent  parts  of  J..ondon ;  the  principal  place  o 
meeting  being  in  a  large  room  which  they  had  hired 
in  Fetter  Ltuie.  In  January,  1739,  he  received 
priest's  orders  from  hia  good  friend.  Bishop  Benson. 
He  complied  with  invitations  U  preach  in  London, 
Oxford,  and  Btistol ;  by  which  tbousanda  were 
awakened  to  a  senae  of  religion  ;  but  the  churches 
were  not  sufficient  to  contain  the  crowds  that  fol- 
lowed him. 

On  account  of  his  preaching  the  necessity  of  spirit- 
ual regeneration,  the  pulpits  in  many  places  were  re- 


fused to  him  by  the  clergy;  and  at  Bristol  he  deiet- 
mined,  after  much  leBection  and  prayer,  to  commence 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  This  practice  he  began 
among  the  rude  and  ignorant  cotUers  at  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol,  of  whom  he  writes,  "  Having  no  righte- 
ousness of  their  own  to  renounce,  they  were  glad  to 
hear  of  a  Jeaus  who  waa  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners to  repentance  ?  The  first  discovery  of  their 
being  affected  was  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by 
their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black 
cheeks,  as  they  came  out  of  their  coal  pits.  Tbe- 
change  was  visible  to  all,  though  numbers  chose  l» 
impute  it  to  anything  raiher  ihsn  the  finger  of  God." 

Beaides  the  colliers,  and  thousands  from  the  neigh- 
boring  villages,  persons  of  all  ranks  flocked  daily  to 
hear  him  out  of  Bristol ;  and  he  was  soon  invited  to 
preach  by  some  of  ihe  more  respectable,  in  a  large 
bowling-green  in  the  city  itself.  Such  success  atteiid- 
ing  his  labors  in  fietd-preac/utig,  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Wesley,  who  had  never  been  at  Bristol ;  and  aa  he, 
as  wall  aa  Mr.  Whitefield,  had  been  refused  the  use 
of  churches,  he  followed  the  practice  of  his  younger 
friend,  having  tile  sanction  of  our  Saviour's  example 
in  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  both  in  highways 
and  in  the  Gelds. 

Whitefield  left  Mr.  Wesley  full  of  labors  at  Bristol, 
and  visited  many  of  the  principal  tnwns  in  the  king- 
dom, collecting  for  his  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  In 
Walos,he  encouraged  the  zealous  Howel  Harria,  under 
wlioae  ministry  ibe  power  of  religion  was  reviving. 
Being  unable  Lo  obaain  the  use  of  churches  io  London, 
he  ventured,  on  Sunday,  to  preach  in  Moorfields. 
Though  threatened  by  the  mob,  a  Divine  blessing 
evidently  attended  these  labors ;  and  the  same  even- 
ing he  preached  on  Kennington  Common  to  a  multi- 
tude. For  several  monihs,  Moorfields,  Kennington 
Common,  and  Blackheath,  were  the  chief  scenes  of 
his  powerful  ministry,  and  his  auditors  often  consisted 
of  tieenli/  ihouauHcl  persons.  It  is  said  their  singing 
could  be  heard  two  milea  off,  and  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  building  of  a  school  having  been  commenced 
at  Bristol,  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  that  city,  and  put 
Mr.  Wesley  in  full  possession  of  the  property ;  and 
then  introduced  him  at  Gloucester  as  a  Geld-preacber, 
and  embarked  a  second  time  for  America,  in  August, 
1739,  where  he  was  received  with  a  cordial  welcome 
by  many  of  the  ministers,  and  by  thouaaiids  of  the 
poople,  who  expressed  their  delight  to  see  Puritanism 
revived  by  a  ministai  of  the  church  of  England;  and 
Mr.  Whiiefield  found  himself  at  home  among  diese 
descendanta  of  the  persecuted  English  Puritans,  to 
whom  his  ministry  was  blessed  in  an  exiraordinaiy 
manner.  Two  years  nfler,  he  relumed  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  further  collections  for  hia 
great  work  in  Georgia.  "  But,"  saya  he,  "  what  a 
trying  scene  appeared  here !  During  my  jonmey 
iluough  America,  1  had  written  two  well-meant, 
though  injudicious  letiers  against  England's  two  great 
favorites,  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  "  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,"  who,  I  said,  knew  no  more  of 
religion  than  Mohammed.  Mr.  John  Wesley  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  preach  and  print  in  favor  of 
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perfocdon  utd  iraiv«TSAl  redemptum.  Mid  verr  strongly 
sgtiost  election,  >  docbine  which  I  thought,  &nd  du 
BOW  believe,  wks  tenghl  me  of  God  ;  therefore  could 
not  poaaibly  recede  from.  I  hod  written  an  Answer, 
which,  though  revised  and  much  approved  by  some 
judicious  divines,  I  think  had  some  too  strong  ez- 

[iTMsiona  aboulsbeolute  reprobatian,  which  the  apostle 
eaves  rather  to  be  inferred  than  expressed." 

Mr.  John  Wesley  bad  become  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  as  taught  in  the  aevenieenlh  article 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  use  made  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Whitefield  was  to  inflame  the  societies  ngainst 
him,  as  one  who  had  dreadfully  fallen.  He  says, 
"  Ten  thousand  times  would  I  rather  have  died  than 
pan  with  my  old  friends.  It  would  have  melted  any 
heart  to  see  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  and  me  weeping 
after  prayer,  that,  if  possible,  the  breach  might  be 
prevented.  Once  I  preached  in  the  Foundry  (a 
place  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  had  procured  in  my 
absence)  on  Gal.  iii.  but  no  more."  Preaching  in 
Moorfields,  he  writes,  "  I  had  ihe  mortification  of 
aeeing  numbers  of  my  spiritual  children,  who  but  a 
twelvemonth  ago  would  have  plucked  out  their  eyes 
for  me,  running  by  me  while  preaching,  disdaining 
■o  much  as  to  look  at  me,  and  some  of  them  putting 
their  fingers  in  their  ears,  that  they  might  not  bear 
one  word  I  said.  The  like  scene  opened  at  Bristol, 
where  I  was  denied  preaching  in  the  house  I  had 
founded :  busy-bodies  on  both  sides  blew  up  the  cosls. 
A  breach  ensued  ;  but  as  both  differed  in  judgment, 
ud  not  in  affection,  and  aimed  at  the  ^ory  of  our 
common  Irfird,  though  we  hearkened  too  much  to 
tals-bearers  oa  both  aides,  we  were  kept  from 
taathematizing  each  other,  and  went  on  in  our  seve- 
ral ways,  being  agreed  in  one  point :  endeavoring  to 
conren  souls  to  the  blessed  Redeemer." 

Thus  these  two  distinguished  men  separated  in 
their  operations,  and  became  the  leaders  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Methodist  body, — the  Calvinul,  and 
Armiman. 

They  both  held  those  peenliariliee  of  the  goept^I, 
by  which  a  sinner  is  pardoned,  sanctified,  and  saved ; 
each  embracing  the  all-sufficieat  atonement  of  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  Ood,  and  the  regenerating,  purifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Mr.  Wesley  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  election,  as  stated 
in  Article  XVII.  ofthe  church  of  England;  while  Mr. 
Whitefield  became  more  fuUy  confirmed  in  its  truth. 
The  question  of  gaiteral  and  parlieular  redemption 
thus  occasioned  a  difference  of  sentiment,  and  for  a 
short  time  a  shyness  between  them  :  but  they  kept  up 
an  epiatolary  correspondence,  and  lived  and  died 
united  in  heart.  This  will  appear  partly  by  a  clause 
in  Mr.  Whitefield's  wilt,  in  which  he  says,  "Iletwea 
munming  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear  friends,  and 
disinterested  fetlow-laborers,  the  Rev.  John,  and 
Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indissoluble  union 
with  them  in  heart  and  affection,  notwithatatuling  our 
diffwence  in  jud^asent  about  some  particular  points 
of  doctrine." 

Mr.  Wliitefield  having  been  ezeloded  from  Mi 
Weaiey's  conneKion,  and  generally  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  establisbed  church,  was  neceasitated  to  seek 
other  ^acea  in  which  to  prosecute  his  zealous  labors. 


Mr.  Cenoick,  with  others  of  the  first  Methodists, 
being  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  sentiments,  joined  with 
him  at  Bristol,  and  assisted  him  to  build  another 
preaching  house  at  Kingswood,  among  the  numerous 
colliers.  Here,  and  at  several  other  places,  they 
preached  to  very  large  congregations.  Being  ordered 
10  attend  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give  information 
concerning  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  Speaker  received 
him  courteously,  and  assured  him  that  there  would 
be  no  persecution  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  pursued  his  plans  with  ardent 
zeal  ;  and  his  friends  procuring  a  piece  of  ground  in 
Moorfields,  London,  a  large  shed  was  erected  as  a 
temporary  shelter  from  the  Weather,  and  called 
"The  Tabernacle."  Mr.  Whitefield  at  first  disliked 
the  site  of  his  new  temple,  on  account  of  its  vicinity 
to  the  Foundry,  the  preaching  house  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
(where  the  "  City  Road  chapel"  now  stands),  which 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  opposition.  But  upon  ihis 
occasion  he  remarks  :  "  Ail  was  wonderfully  over- 
ruled for  good,  and  for  the  furiharance  of  the  gospel 
A  fresh  awakeningimmediately  began.  Congregatiooa 
grew  exceedingly  large  ;  and,  St  the  people's  desire, 
t  sent  (necessity  reconciling  me  more  and  more  to 
lay-preaching)  for  Messrs.  Cennick,  Harris,  Sea- 
grove,  Humphries,  and  several  others,  to  assist." 
New  scenes  of  usefulness  opened  to  him  daily  ;  and 
numerous  invitations  being  sent  to  him  from  different 
places,  he  wss  enabled  to  visit  them,  leaving  his  lay 
assistsnts  to  preach  among  his  settled  congregations. 
He  continued  his  practice  of  fielil -preaching,  not  only 
through  all  parts  of  England,  but  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ;  and  his  ministry  was  crowned  with 
extraordinary  success. 

In  the  year  1748,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
in  whom  he  found  an  intelligent,  pious,  faithful,  and 
generous  coadjutor,  and  he  became  one  of  her  lady- 
ship's chaplains.  In  1753,  he  opened  his  new 
Tadernaclb  in  Moorfields,  London,  a  building  capa- 
ble of  holding  about  four  thousand  persons  ;  and  in 
same  year  he  opened  the  tabernacle  at  Bristol ; 
two  years  after,  another  at  Norwich;  and  in  1756, 
his  new  chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  road,  still  lar- 
ger than  that  in  Moorfields. 

But  to  follow  this  apostolic  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  all  his  extensive  travels,  and  to  describe  his 
wonderful  success  in  turning  sinners  to  God,  would 
require  volumes.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
which  included  thirty-four  years  and  a  quarter,  Mr. 
Whitefield  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  thtrteen  times, 
and  preached  eioeiteen  thoosjind  ssbhons,  which 
was  something  more  tka»jive  hundred  a  year !  His 
usefulness  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God  cor 
responded  with  his  indefatigable  labors.  Mr.  White 
field  died  in  America,  September  30,  1770,  at  New 
bury  port,  near  Boston 

The  death  of  Whitefield  was  lamented  aa  a  great 
public  calamity,  both  in  England  and  in  America ; 
and  many  funeral  sermons  were  preached  snd  pub- 
lished, to  improve  the  sorrowful  event,  both  by  the 
ministers  of  the  eslablbhed  church  and  Dissenters  . 
among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Romaine^ 
Mr.  Venn,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Madan,  and  Mr.  Top- 
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Indy ;  and  among  ihe  latter,  Dr.  Trotter,  Dr.  Gibbona, 
Mr.  Brewer,  and  others. 

Mr.  Wesley  having  quoted  the  high  testimonies  of 

the  public  newspapers,  says  of  his  deputed  friend 
and  iellow-Iaborer ;  "  These  accounts  are  just  and  im- 
partial ;  but  they  go  little  further  than  the  outside  of  his 
character  :  they  show  you  the  preacher,  but  not  the 
man, — the  Chii.itian,— the  saintof  God.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  add  a  little  on  this  head,  from  a  personal 
knowledge  offorty-years  ?  Mention  baa  already  been 
madeofhi9unparallcledze&l,his  indefatigable  activity, 
his  tender-heartedness  totvard  the  poor.  But  should 
we  not  likewise  mention  his  deep  graliliide  to  sll 
whom  God  had  used.ES  inatrumenis  of  good  by  him, 
of  whom  be  did  not  cease  to  speak  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  even  to  his  dying  day?  Should 
we  not  mention,  that  he  had  a  heurt  susceptible  of 
the  most  generous  and  the  most  tender  friendship  ?  1 
have  frequently  thought  that  this,  of  all  others,  was 
tbe  disitnguishing  part  of  his  character.  How  few 
have  we  known  of  so  kind  a  temper,  of  such  large 
and  overflowing  aflections  !  Was  it  not  principally 
by  this  that  the  hearts  of  oihera  were  au  strangely 
drawn  and  knit  to  him!  Can  anything  but  love 
beget  love  T  This  shone  in  his  very  countenance, 
and  continually  breathed  in  all  his  words,  whether  in 
public  or  private.  Was  it  not  this  which,  quick  and 
penetrating  as  lightning,  &ew  from  heart  to  heart — 
which  gave  life  to  his  sermons,  his  conversation,  his 
letters  1  Ye  are  witnesses.  If  it  be  inquired,  what 
was  the  foundation  of  his  integrity,  or  of  his  sincerity, 
courage,  patience,  and  every  other  valuable  and  ami- 
able quality,  it  is  easy  to  give  the  answer.  It  was 
not  the  excellence  of  his  natural  temper,  nor  the 
strength  of  hia  understanding ;  it  was  not  the  force 
of  education;  no,  nor  the  advice  of  his  friends.  It 
was  no  other  than  faith  in  a  bleeding  Lord  ;  faith 
of  the  operation  of  God.  It  was  a  lively  hope  of 
an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.  It  was  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  bean  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was 
given  unto  him,  Rllinghisaonl  wi^  tender,  disinlereated 
love  to  every  child  of  man.  From  thia  source  arose 
that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  frequently  bore  down 
all  before  it ;  from  this  that  astonishing  force  of 
persuasion  which  the  most  ardent  sinners  could  not 
resist.  This  it  was  which  ot^en  made  his  head  aa 
waters,  and  his  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears.  I  may  close 
ibis  head  with  observing,  what  an  honor  it  pleased 
God  to  put  upon  his  faithful  servant,  by  allowing  him 
to  declare  his  everlasting  Gospel  in  so  many  various 
cminlries,  to  such  numbers  of  people,  and  with  so 
great  an  effect  on  so  many  of  their  precious  souls !" 

Mr.  Toplady,  in  his  funeral  aermon  for  Mr.  White- 
field,  says,  "  1  deem  myself  happy  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  publicly  avowing  the  inexpressible 
esteem  in  which  I  held  this  wonderful  man  ;  and 
the  affectionate  veneration  which  I  must  ever  retain 
for  tbe  memory  of  one  whose  acquaintance  and 
miniatry  were  attended  with  the  most  important 
apiritual  benefit  to  me,  and  to  tens  of  thousands  beltide. 

"  It  will  not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I  term  him  thr 


borsitmparalleled  disintereBtedoeaa,  and  Mloniablngjjr 
extensive  usefulness.  England  haahad  thehonorof 
producing  the  greateat  men  in  almost  every  walk  of 
useful  knowledge.  At  the  head  of  these  are,  first, 
Archbishop  Bradwardine,  the  prince  of  divines ; 
second,  Milton,  the  prince  of  poets ;  third,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  prince  of  philosophers  ;  fourth,  White- 
field,  the  prince  of  preachers." 

Hume,  the  historian,  having  heard  Mr.  Whitefield 
preach  at  Edinburgh,  was  asked  by  an  intimate  friend, 
what  he  thought  of  his  preaching.  Hume  replied, 
"  He  is,  sir,  the  most  ingenious  preacher  I  ever  heard. 
It  is  worth  while  to  go  twenty  milea  to  hear  him." 
He  then  repeated  the  following  passage,  which  he 
heard  toward  iho  close  of  the  discourse.  "  After  a 
solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefiold  thus  addressed  his 
numerous  audience  :  '  The  attendant  angel  ia  just 
about  to  leave  the  threshold,  and  ascend  to  heaven. 
And  shall  be  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news 
of  one  sinner,  among  all  this  multitude,  reclaimed 
from  the  error  of  his  ways  V  To  give  the  greater 
efiect  to  thta  exclamation,  he  atamped  with  his  foot, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with 
gushing  tears  cried  aloud  :  '  Stop,  Gabriel !  Stop, 
Gabriel !  Stop,  ere  you  eater  the  sacred  portals, 
and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  converted 
sinner  to  God!'  He  then,  in  the  moat  simple,  bat 
energetic  language,  described  what  he  called  ■ 
Saviour's  dying  love  to  sinful  man ;  so  that  almost 
the  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears.  This  address 
was  accompanied  with  auch  aaimated,  yet  natural 
action,  that  it  aurpaased  anjrthing  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  in  any  other  preacher." 

Happy  for  that  proud  infidel  philosopher,  had  he 
been  melted  to  penitential  tears  at  the  description 
and  appeal  of  the  apostolic  preacher,  so  as  to  have 
been  led  truly  to  believe  what  WhiteGeld  correctly 
called  "  a  Saviour's  dying  lovt  to  sinful  man  P' 

The  Alphabet. — Among  all  the  productions  and 
inventions  of  human  akill,  there  is  none  more  admi- 
rable and  useful  than  writing,  by  means  whereof  a 
man  may  copy  out  his  very  tbougbta,  utter  his  mind 
without  opening  his  mouth,  and  signify  his  pleasure 
at  a  thousand  miles,  distance,  and  Ibis  by  the  help 
of  twenty-six  letters,  and  fewer  in  somp  places ;  by 
variously  joining  and  combining  of  which  letters,  all 
words  that  are  utterable  and  imaginable  may  be  fram- 
ed ;  for  the  aeveral  waya  of  joining  and  combining  of 
these  letters  amount  (as  Cleviua  the  Jesuit  haa  taken 
the  pains  and  time  to  compute)  to  585,261,673,849, 
766,400  ways,  so  that  all  things  that  are  in  heaven 
or  earth,  that  are  or  were,  or  aball  be,  that  can  be 
uttered  or  imagined,  may  be  expreased  and  signified 
by  the  help  of  this  marvellous  alphabet,  which  may 
be  inscribed  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing. 

Hope. — What  is  not  hope  to  man  T  th«  vitality  of 
vitality,  the  life  of  his  life,  the  great  motive  power  trf 
all  exertion,  the  atrengthener,  the  consoler,  the  stay, 
the  great  battle-aword  that  cleaves  through  the  annoi 
of  all  adversaries,  tbe  conqueror  that  strikes  down 
Apostle  of  the  English  empire,  in  point  of  zeal  for  I  opposition,  tramplea  on  reverses,  bursts  open  the  gatei 
fir%A  o  ir.«n  nniircD  i\f  in,idrnt)iTBMB  mil  ini-nacDnt  la. !  Qf  the  tojulv  and  treada  upoQ  ths-neck  of  deallx ! 


God,  along  course  of  indefittigable  and 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Thb  celebral«d  town  of  Congtaniine,  or  ancient 
Byzantium,  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Stainboul.  It  is 
th«  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  situated  on 
the  west  aide  of  the  Boapborus,  or  straits  of  Con- 
Btuitinople,  betweea  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora. 

The  new  round  the  town  has  been  much  admired  j 
its  elevated  position,  the  great  number  of  trees,  hous- 
es, and  minarets,  the  majestic  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
phorua  the  spacious  harbor  surrounded  by  the  aub- 
uiha  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  St.  Dimitri,  the  large  city 
of  Scutari  in  front,  the  verdant  hills  behind  it,  the 
Propontis  and  its  picturesque  islands,  Mount  Olympus 
on  the  back  ground,  its  snowy  summits  and  the  fruit- 
ful fields  of  Asia  and  Europe  on  every  side,  present 
a  auccesaion  of  the  finest  landscapes.  The  stranger 
observes  not  without  emotion  the  natural  beauties  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  admires  the  excellent  posi- 
tion of  a  city  that  may  be  so  quickly  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  so  easily  defended  in  the  event  of  a 
siege.  From  its  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  it  seems 
destined  by  nature  to  reign  over  two  seas  and  two 
continents ;  but  the  first  impression  is  soon  eBaced  by 
AZamirilng  the  interior.  Conatantinople  is  ili  built ; 
the  Btreeta  are  narrow  and  no  part  of  them  well  paved ; 
its  irregular  and  pitiful  houses  are  like  cby  and  wood- 
en cottages;  conflagrations  areof  ordinary  occurrence, 
and  the  plague  breaks  out  every  year.  The  mora] 
feelings  of  the  stranger  are  outraged,  the  haughty 
«nd  solemn  air  of  the  mussulman  is  contrasted  with 
the  humble,  timid,  and  lowly  mien  of  the  Jew;  a 
foreigner,  before  he  is  aware  of  the  difference  in 


the  dress,  may  discover  from  a  man's  appearance 
whether  he  is  a  muaaulman  or  a  raja.     The  Fanar, 

which  forms  a  part  of  the  town,  is  inhabited  by  the 
wretched  descendants  of  the  Byzantine  families ; 
these  degraded  men  crouch  under  the  mussuLman's 
sword,  assume  the  titles  of  princes  and  cheapen  the 
temporary  sovereignties  of  Wallachta  and  Moldavia  ; 
faithful  representatives  of  the  Low  Empire,  submis- 
sive to  every  power,  to  amass  wealth  is  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  their  lives,  by  honest  or  dishonest  means  is 
to  them  equally  indiflerent. 

The  seraglio  or  the  principal  palace  has  been  con- 
sidered a  great  ornament  to  the  town ;  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  view  from  the  side  near  the  Bospho- 
rus  is  romantic,  but  the  building  is  i  confused  bm» 
of  prisons,  barracks,  and  gardens  ;  it  forma  a  separate 
city,  the  seal  of  Asiatic  debauchery  and  African 
slavery ;  honor,  generosity,  compassion,  ihe  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  are  banished  from  its  walls. 

One  cenerable  monument  of  antiquity,  the  cl^ch 
dedicated  to  divine  wisdom  by  the  emperor  Justinian 
in  the  sixth  century,  now  vulgarly  called  Saint  Sophia, 
has  fortunately  been  spared  :  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
must  have  been  demolished  had  it  not  been  converted 
into  a  mosque  ;  its  effect  is  imposing,  although  the 
style  of  architeciuro  is  much  inferior. to  that  which 
distinguishes  the  classical  epoch.  The  ancient  Hip- 
podrome is  now  a  public  walk;  the  Cyclobion, or  the 
modem  castle  of  the  seven  towers,  is  but  a  weak 
citadel  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  at 
war  with  the  Porio  are  confined.  The  most  remark- 
able mosques  are  those  of  the  sultan  Achmet  and  the 
sultana  Valide,  and  another  called  the  Solimami ; 
such  are  the  principal  ediSces  ;  they  are  seen  to  the 
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gT«M«at  advan'^ge  wli«n  the  whole  town  is  illumiQ- 
ed  ;  they  might  add  perhapa  to  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
•cape,  but  when  examined  singly,  they  appear  with- 
out niHJeBty  and  without  grace.  We  are  apt  from 
their  frail  and  clumay  appearance,  to  connect  them 
with  the  worka  of  men  in  the  pastoral  state. 

The  population  of  Constantinople  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  three  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  About  one  half  ore  Turks,  and  the  remain- 
ing Greeks,  ChrietiaDs,  Armenians,  Franks,  and 
Jew  a. 

Pera  and  Galata,  two  large  suburbs,  are  situated 
beyond  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  which  is  about 
six  thoua&nd  yards  in  length,  and  from  three  hundred 
to  five  himdred  in  breadth.  Pera  is  built  on  a 
height ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors and  the  Europeans  who  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
main at  Constantinople  ;  the  great  warehouaes  and 
granaiiea  are  situated  at  Galata,  which  is  near  the 
port  and  cus^ra-house ;  it  is  surrounded  with 
ditches  and  walls  flanked  with  bastions.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  suburbs  consist  chiefly  of  foreign- 
ers from  all  nations ;  their  number  is  so  great  that 
Pera  and  Galata  have  been  compared  lo  the  tower 
of  Baboli  the  languages  spoken  are  the  Turkish, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Armenian,  Arabian,  Persian,  Rus- 
sian, Wallachian,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Hun- 
garian. The  degenerate  Greeks  surpass  all  the 
stranger*  in  eapionage  and  political  intrigue. 

A  great  many  villages  almost  concealed  by  lofiy 
trees  are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus;  it  is  there  that  bechick-tadch  or  the  summer 
palace  of  the  sultan  is  situated.  Belgrade  appears 
at  a  diatanee  behind  it,  and  is  inhabited  one  season 
of  the  year,  by  the  most  we^ihy  Christian  families 
in  Pera  and  Galata;  it  is  sheltered  from  excessive 
heat;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  an  extensive 
plantadon  of  fruit-trees,  verdant  meadows,  and  limpid 
atreams,  adom  the  immediate  vicinity ;  the  town  is 


not  exposed  to  the  pl^ue,  or  the  frequent  fires  toai 
happen  in  the  capital ;  if  the  country  were  under  a 
better  govemqient,  almost  every  part  of  it  might  be 
as  delightful  as  the  neighborhood  of  Belgrade.  The 
suburb  of  Agoub  lies  beyond  two  portions  of  Con- 
stantinople allotted  to  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  fresh  water  walk,  one  of 
the  fincat  near  the  city ;  the  harbor  there  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  the  gulf  is  not  unlike  a  large 

Adrianople  (called  by  the  Turks  Adranab),  on  tfa« 
Mariza,  in  European  Turkey,  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty miles  northwest  of  Constantinople,  is  the  second 
city  of  the  empire,  rising  above  groves  of  cypress  and 
gardens  of  roses ;  the  Hebrus,  increased  by  many 
tributary  streams,  descends  from  the  hills  behina, 
turns  southward  and  dowe  past  the  town,  of  which 
the  population  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
souls. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PLANTS. 

ANTS,  as  well  as  animals, unless  destroyed  by  cu- 
ualilies  or  disease,  die  of  old  age.  Several  of  the 
'res  (moulds),  bi/ssi,  and  mushroowts,  perish  in  a 
few  days  or  even  hours.  The  herbaeeoas  plants  called 
annuals  die  within  the  year,  and  this  almost  indepen- 
■  Illy  of  climate  ;  the  propagation  of  the  speciaa 
dng  been  secured  by  the  ripening  of  th&  seed. 
In  the  biennials  the  flower-stem  is  not  evolved  and 
seed  produced  until  the  second  year,  after  which 
the  plant  perishes.  In  the  perennials  the  parts  ex* 
posed  to  view  perish  annually  in  like  manner ;  but 
he  root  survii-ing,  new  stems  arise  from  it  ev«iy 
ipring.  In  most  woody  plants  death  doea  not  occur 
miil  fructili cation  has  recurred  for  a  greater  or  leM 
number  of  years ;  some  of  the  monocotyledona,  how* 
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vni,  n  the  Bftgo-tree,  uiJ  the  umbrella-tree  {eorypha 
umbraculifera,  with  immense  fsn-formed  leaves  of 
eight  or  ten  ysrds  in  lengih,  onl^  bear  fruit  once,  and 
then  die. 

If  ihft  heTbaceous  perenaials  and  woody  plants 
were  viewed  as  simple  individuals,  they  would  al- 
most seem  as  not  liable  to  death  from  old  age  ;  but 
in  these  plants  we  muai  distinguish  between  the  new 
part,  which  lives  and  grows,  and  the  old,  which  has 
ceased  to  do  so,  and  ia  therefore  dead.  When  these 
plants  propagate  their  race  by  seeds,  the  seed  must 
be  considered  as  an  embryo  plant,  a  new  and  differ- 
ent individual,  independent  and  unconnected  with 
that  from  which  it  derived  its  existence  -,  but  when 
they  are  propagated  by  a  continuous  evolution  of  like 
parts,  these  are  as  a  series  of  individuals,  which  is- 
sue fVom  the  surface,  the  one  of  the  other,  in  an  un- 
interrupted sequence,  continuing,  however,  in  some 
instances  permanently  united.  But  in  neither  of 
these  cases  are  the  individaals  perpetuated,  although 
their  succession  or  race  becomes  so. 

All  the  parts  of  the  young  herbaceous  annuel  are 
susceptible  of  enlargement  i  the  cells  of  the  tubes, 
at  Rrst  Tery  small,  are  soon  extended  in  every  way. 
In  process  of  time  the  membranous  walls,  fortiRed 
by  the  absorption  of  nutritious  juices,  grow  thicker, 
and  lose  by  degrees  their  original  pliancy.  The 
membranes  once  hardened,  excitement  ceases  to  be 
produced,  and  the  vital  functions  are  at  an  end  ;  nour- 
ishment is  no  longer  drawn,  growth  is  at  a  stand, 
and  the  plant,  unable  to  resist  the  ceaseless  attacks 
of  the  external  agents  employed  by  nature  for  its  de- 
struction, decays  in  a  short  time. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  stems  of  herbaceous 
perennials  decay,  but  in  these  the  root  is  regenerated 
by  a  succession  of  evolutions.  So  too  in  the  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  represents  the 
herbaceous  plant,  and,  like  it,  has  only  a  short  exist- 
ence as  such.  For  when  vegetation  revives  in  the 
woody  part  of  a  plant,  on  the  return  of  spring,  it  is 
because  a  new  liber  has  replaced,  under  the  bark, 
the  liber  of  the  preceding  year,  which  has  hardened 
and  become  wood.  This  e:cplanation  will  equally 
apply  to  the  meanest  shrub  and  to  the  giants  of  the 
Tegetable  world,  such  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  nine 
yards  in  girth,  from  the  measurements  of  Labillar- 
di6re ;  the  stupendous  chestnuts  of  Mount  Etna,  one 
of  which  Howell  states  measured  seventeen  yards 
in  circumference  ;  and  the  baobab  of  Senegal  ten  or 
twelve  yards  in  girth,  and,  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Adanson,  five  or  six  thousand  years  old ; 
in  all  of  these  vegetation  is  maintained  by  the  annua! 
production  of  the  thin  layer  of  liber  at  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bark.  The  concentric  layers  of  prece- 
ding libers  constitute  the  mass  of  the  wood,  serving 
merely  to  support  the  newly-formed  parts,  and  to 
conduct  to  them  their  nutritious  juices.  Nay,  for 
the  performance  of  these  offices  this  wood  need  not 
always  be  entire,  for  willows  and  chestnuts,  even 
when  quite  hollow,  will  continue  to  grow  with  vig- 
or; but  in  their  soundest  state  the  removal  of  the 
bark  is  iheir  destruction. 

Thus,  as  the  old  parts  of  the  roots  of  the  herba- 
ceous penennial  continue  constantly  to  die  away 


under  ground,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  ones,  and 
the  concentric  layers  which  constitute  the  wood  or 
heart  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  no  other  than  the 
accumulated  remains  of  bygone  generations  in  which 
vegetation  and  life  are  entirely  extinct,  we  find  that 
the  immortality  imparted  to  thb  form  of  existence  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  individuals  endowed  with 
ii  perish  in  due  course,  as  all  other  forma  of  organ- 
ized bodies. 

As  the  age  of  the  tree  in  nowise  diminishes  the 
vigor  of  the  liber,  and  as  a  sound  well-grown  scion 
from  an  aged  but  healthy  tree  aRTords  as  good  a  cut- 
ting for  propagating  as  that  taken  from  a  younger ; 
so,  we  may  infer,  that  according  to  the  course  of 
nature,  the  progress  of  regeneration  by  continuous 
evolution  would  never  be  arrested,  if  the  overgrown 
size  of  the  branches  and  stem,  the  hardening  of  the 
wood,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  channels  which  per- 
meate il,  did  not  impede  the  circulation  of  the  sap, 
and  consequently  its  access  to  the  liber. 

The  life  of  trees  has  been  commonly  divided  in* 
to  three  stages — infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age.  Id 
the  first  the  tree  increases  in  strength  from  one  day 
to  the  other ;  in  the  second  it  contains  itself  without 
sensible  gain  or  loss ;  in  the  third  it  declines.  These 
stages  vary  in  every  species  according  to  soil,  cli- 
mate, aspect,  and  the  nature  of  the  individual  plant. 
The  common  oak  usually  lasts  from  six  to  nine  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  stages  of  its  existence  are  of  about 
two  or  three  hundred  years  each.  It,  as  well  as  the 
chestnut,  has  been  .observed  to  live  longer  upon  a  dry 
than  a  wet  soil. 

Every  species,  to  attain  its  due  growth,  requires  a 
certain  temperature  10  be  found  within  limits  of  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  oak,  the  fir,  the  birch, 
&c.,  thrire  most  toward  the  north  i  the  ash,  the  olive- 
tree,  &c,,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Enrope  ;  the  bao- 
bab, the  ceiba,  and  the  palm,  fiourish  only  between 
the  tropics.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  considered  that  the 
different  quantities  of  carbon  furnished  by  the  various 
woods  would  afford  a  tolerably  accurate  measure  of 
their  respective  longevities  ;  those  in  which  earthy 
and  carbonaceous  substances  prevailed  being  the  most 
enduring,  and  those  in  which  gaseous  elements  pro- 
portionally abounded,  the  least  so.  However  well 
this  rule  may  apply  to  ihe  indigenous  trees  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  the  tropical  trees 
of  great  longevity  (as  the  baobab,  dec),  but  of  loose 
and  soU  texture,  would  yield  the  same  proportion  of 
carbon  as  oaks,  elms,  &c.,  whose  existence  is  com- 
paratively brief.  The  same  distinguished  writer  also 
believed  that  trees  of  the  same  species  grow  to  ■ 
more  advanced  period  in  the  north  than  in  the  sonih ; 
but  in  truth  every  tree  lives  the  longest  when  it  is  ia 
that  climate  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  nature  :  and 
thus,  although  more  oaks  and  fira  are  found  of  a  great 
age  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Enrope,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ashes  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  are 
more  long-lived  than  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia. 

In  proportion  as  a  tree  increases  in  size,  the  ves- 
sels of  its  ligneous  layers  become  obstructed,  and  the 
sap  circulates  with'less  freedom ;  hence,  absorption 
I  and  secretion  decrease  after  youth,  in  proportion  as 
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th«bulk  of  the  tree  is  en1»Tged  ;  the  liber  ia  less  vig- 
MouBi  the  buds  Etnd  roots  become  fewer  and  fee- 
bler; the  branches  wither;  the  stem  decays  at  the 
he&d ;  w&ter  settles  in  the  injured  parts ;  the  wood 
moulders  away.  Ere  long,  the  annual  liber  loses 
the  power  of  completing  its  regeneiation  ;  new  parts 
are  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  tree  perishes.  The 
tree  after  dea^h  is  overrun  by  various  cryptogamus 
plants ;  it  attracts  and  imbibes  moisture  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  by  the  absorbing  powers  of  its  organs, 
but  by  the  hygrometrical  property  it  derives  from  its 
porosity,  and  the  cbymical  action  of  the  elements 
which  compose  iti  ^e  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
consumes  a  part  of  its  subsiance  ;  water  is  generated 
and  carbonic  acid  disengaged ;  the  rest  is  resolved 
into  vegetable  mould  (humus),  a  fat  brown  powdery 
substance,  eminently  fertile,  in  which  we  God,  in 
different  proportions,  the  same  elements  as  those  on 
which  vegetables  are  composed,  and  which  have  the 
faculty  of  decomposing  air  and  combining  with  its 
oxygen. 

It  is  thus  the  career  of  plants  is  terminated  in  the 
order  of  things.  The  earth  they  adorned  in  the  pe- 
riod of  vegetation  is  fertilized  by  their  remains: 
germes  impregnated  with  new  life  have  already  been 
confided  to  its  bosom,  ready  to  supply  the  bygone 
generations,  and,  through  ^e  desin  of  individuals, 
an  unfading  youth  is  seemed  to  the  race. 


ANCIENT  PHYSICIANS. 

It  appears  that  the  art  of  embalming  -was  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  the  medical  profession.  We  shall 
not  here  add  anything  on  the  subject  of  embalming 


to  the  information  which  has  been  givsn  at  page  160 
of  this  work.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  derived 
from  the  Egyptians  the  very  little  ihev  ever  knew 
of  medical  science  and  practice.  The  following 
particulars  are  condensed  chiefly  from  a  larger  state- 

jnt  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

We  suppose  that  Joseph's  "  servants,  the  phyai- 

ins,"  were  rather  those  who  were  employed  by  Eiim 
as  occasion  required,  than  engaged  exclusively  in  his 
service.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  use 
of  the  plural  ''  physicians,"  for  no  family  in  Egypt 
could  manage  with  the  services  of  one  only.  Mat- 
were  so  arranged  by  the  Egyptians — and  He- 
rodutus  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  their  great  atten- 
to  health,  and  of  their  wisdom — that  no  doctor 
allowed  to  practise  any  but  one  branch  of  the 
profession.  Some  were  oculists,  who  only  studied 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  others  attended  solely  to  com- 
plaints of  the  head;  others  to  those  of  the  teeth; 
some  again  confined  themselves  to  complaints  of  the 
intestines ;  and  others  to  secret  and  internal  mala- 
dies ;  Bccouchers  being  usually,  if  not  always,  wo 
men. 

The  previous  study  for  the  profession  consisted  in 
acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  establish- 
ed and  the  practice  followed  by  their  ancestors  ;  for 

was  believed  that,  while  much  danger  might  en- 

e  to  patients  from  rash  ex^riments,  few  persons 
could  be  capable  of  introducmg  any  new  treatment 
superior  to  that  which  had  been  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved by  the  skill  of  ihe  old  practitioners.  Hence 
a  doctor  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  a  capital  of- 
fence if  his  patient  died  under  any  other  medical 
treatment  than  that  which  precedent  warranted. 

The  medical  profession,  as  a  body,  was  paid  by  the 
coremmcnt;  but  they  were  not  thereby  precluded 
from  receiving  fees,  except  on  a  foreign  journey  or 
on  military  service,  when  patients  were  visited  free 
of  expense. 

The  following  observations,  derived  chiefly  frcHn 
the  works  of  Lighifoot,  Professor  Jahn,  with  eoroe 
additional  matter,  comprise  all  the  information  we 
possess  concerning  the  state  of  medical  science 
among  the  Hebrews  and  their  neighbors. 

At  Babylon  those  attacked  with  a  disease  were  left 
in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  such 
OS  might  pass  ihem,  what  practices  or  what  medi- 
cines they  had  found  of  udlity  when  afflicted  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  was  perhaps  done  also  in  oth- 
er countries :  the  Egyptians  carried  their  sick  into 
the  temples  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs 
into  those  of  Eaculapins.  In  both  these  temples  the 
means  by  which  various  cures  had  been  effected  were 
preserved  in  writing.  With  the  aid  of  these  recorded 
remedies,  the  art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  course 
of  time  the  aspect  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such 
form  first  in  Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent  pe- 
riod in  Greece ;  but  the  phyeiciaos  of  the  former 
were  soon  surpassed  in  skill  by  those  of  the  latter 
country.  That  the  Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little 
knowledge  of  medicine  may  be  gathered  from  what 
is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the  marks  of 
leprosy,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  various  kinds 
and  states  of  the   disease   are  discriminated  with 
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greU  pncisioQ.  This  and  other  madical  infonnatioii 
which  iho  iBraelites  brought  from  Egypt  unquBation- 
My  formed  the  hasid  of  their  medical  science  and 
pnctice.  And  as  there  w:ia  afterword  much  com- 
munication between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  letter 
country  douhlleas  participated  in  the  improvements 
made  in  the  former,  ahhough  we  are  not  disposed 
to  ronlend  that  the  medical  acience  among  the  He- 
brews ever  attained  the  state  which  it  reached  among 
the  Egyptians.  The  principal  mode  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians  for  preventing  illness  was  attention  to 
regimen  and  diet.  Being  persuaded  that  the  majority 
of  diseases  proceed  from  indigestion  and  excess  of 
eating,  they  had  frequent  recourse  to  abstinence, 
emetics,  slight  doses  of  medicine,  and  other  simple 
mesiis  of  relieving  the  system,  which  some  puraons 
were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  every  two  or  three 
days.  And  Herodotus  menlions  that  in  what  he  calls 
"the  corn  country"  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  a  regular  course  of  medicine  during  three 
MicceBBiTe  days  every  month. 

The  employment  of  numerous  drugs  in  Egypt  has 
been  mentioned  by  sacred  and  profane  writers  ;  and 
the  medicind  properties  of  many  herbs  which  grow 
in  the  deserts,  particularly  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  sea,  are  still  known  to  the  Arabs;  although 
their  application  has  been  but  imperfectly  recorded 
and  preserved.  "  0  virgin  daughter  of  Bgj'pt,"  says 
Jerenuah,  "  in  vain  shall  thou  uae  many  medicines, 
fi>C  thou  bbalt  not  be  cured  !"  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey, 
describes  the  many  valuable  medicines  given  by 
PotydamnA,  the  wife  of  Thonis,  to  Helen  while  in 
Egypt,  "  h  country  whose  fertile  soil  produces  an  in- 
finity of  drugs,  some  salutary  and  some  pernicious  ; 
where  each  physician  possesses  knowledge  above 
all  other  men  ;"  and  Pliny  makes  frequent  mention 
of  the  prodactions  of  that  country  and  their  use  in 
medicine.  The  same  writer  mentions  that  the 
Egyptians  examined  the  bodies  after  death,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  which  they  died. 
And  although  his  mention  of  the  subject  will  not 
■uffice  to  warrant  the  antiquity  of  the  practice,  there  is 
mnch  reason  to  conclude  that  the  uses  of  dissection  and 
the  discoveries  it  promised,  wotdd  be  suggested  early 
to  a  people  who  opened  and  treated  the  bodies  otthe 
dead  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  embalmment. 
In  such  operations  appearances  must  frequently  have 
been  noticed,  which  could  not  but  indicate  the  cause 
to  which  the  death  of  the  party  might  be  traced. 

It  is  evident  that  the  medical  skill  of  the  Egyptians 
wu  well  known  even  iu  foreign  and  distant  countries ; 
and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  Cyrus  and  Darius 
both  sent  to  Egypt  for  medical  men.  But  although 
their  physicians  are  so  oflea  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  other  medical  writers,  the  only  indications  of 
medical  attendance  occurs  in  the  paintings  of  Beni- 
Hassan,  where  a  doctor  and  a  patient  are  twice  rep- 
resented. 

It  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  and 
corroborates  our  obserrattons  to  note  that,  even  imder 
this  consider^ly  advanced  state  of  medical  practice, 
there  was  much  superstition  mingled  with  it  or  joined 
to  it.  The  dreams  of  the  devout  were  thought  to  be 
often  rewarded  by  the  gods  with  an  indication  of  the 


remedies  their  sufTeringa  required ;  but  this  and 
magic  were  only  a  last  resource,  when  the  skill  of 
the  physician  had  been  baffled,  and  all  hopes  of  their 
recovery  had  been  lost ;  and  a  simitar  superstitious 
feeliTig  induced  them  to  ofier  ex  votos  in  their  temples 
for  the  same  purpose. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptians  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  art  of  curing  diseases. 
By  which  we  are,  of  course,  to  understand  that  they 
claimed  to  have  digested  into  an  art  the  rules  of 
healing  which  experience  had  accumulated.  And 
to  this  claim  the  Bible  aflbrds  some  sanction  by  the 
fact  that  its  first  notice  of  physicians  is  to  intimate 
their  existence  in  Egypt,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph  ;  and  the  other  early  allusions  to  physicians 
are  made  by  those  who  knew  Egypt  well. 

We  think  it  clesily  impossible,  under  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  position,  but  that  the  Israelites 
must  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  progress  in 
medical  science  made  by  the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  few  intimations  which  the  Scrii^ 
tnres  offer  do  not  enable  us  to  estimate  very  precisely 
the  esient  of  that  benofit.  Some  acquaintance  with 
surgical  operations  is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision. 'I'here  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Hebrews 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  internal  structure 
of  the  human  system,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
dissections  were  ever  made  by  them.  That  physicians 
sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  will  in  the 
removal  of  diseases  of  an  internal  nature  is  evinced 
by  the  circumstanre  of  David's  pla)ring  upon  the 
harp,  to  relieve  the  malady  of  Saul.  The  art  of 
beaJing  was  intrusted  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  by 
the  Egyptians,  to  the  priests ;  and,  by  a  law  of 
the  state,  the  Hebrew  priests  were  obliged  to  take 
cognizance  of  leprosies.  Reference  is  also  made  to 
physicians  who  were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of 
sickness,  disease,  healing,  etc. 

The  balsam  or  balm,  was  particularly  celebrated 
as  a  medicine.  That  mineral  baths  were  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  may  be  inferred  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
22  ;  and  their  appreciation  in  later  times  is  evinced 
by  various  intimations  in  Josephus,  aa  well  as  by  the 
ruined  constructions  at  the  baths  of  Tiberias,  of  the 
Hieromax,  and  of  the  Arnon.  About  the  lime  of 
Christ  the  Jewish  physicians  advanced  in  science 
and  increased  in  numbers.  Many  superstitious 
practices  still  however  prevailed,  arising  probably 
from  the  fact  (of  which  there  are  various  examples 
in  the  Gospels)  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  eri! 
spirits  the  more  grievous  diseases,  especially  those 
in  which  either  ue  body  was  distorted  or  the  mind 
disturbed  and  tossed  with  phrensy.  In  many  cases 
like  the  old  Egyptian  physicians,  they  began  and 
persevered  in  treating  a  disease  as  such,  but  ended  ii 
pronouncing  it  an  evil  spirit,  and  then  proceeded  ta 
deal  with  it  by  peculiar  rites  and  exorcisms.  Hence 
their  medical  precepts,  after  enumerating  the  medical 
alternatives  of  treatment,  conclude  with  pointing  oirt 
the  superstitious  rites  and  operations  which  are  prop- 
er, in  the  given  cose,  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  last 
instance.  It  appears,  from  the  Talmud,  that  the 
Hebrew  physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the 
sick  by  saying,  "  Arise  from  thy  disease !"    This 
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BsIuUdon,  in  a  rorm  Bomewhat  more  imper&liTe  and 
commmodiBg  liad  foil  effect  in  the  mooth  of  Jesoi. 
According  to  the  Jeraaaleai  T&loiucl,  a.  man  was  con- 
Bideied  to  be  in  K  state  of  convalescence  when  he 
began  to  take  his  mul  food. 

The  modem  medical  scieace  or  rather  practice 
of  the  East  ia  not  very  different  from  that  which  has 
here  been  described,  and  certainly  is  not  in  a  more 
adranced  state.  From  the  leogth  to  which  this 
article  haa  extended,  we  must  abalain  from  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  contine  onreelves  to  the  remark 
that  it  is  reiy  usual  among  the  Moslems  in  case  of 
illness  to  neglect  medical  aid  altogether,  placing 
their    whole    reliance   upon    Providence,  or   npon 


TIDES  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

All  the  elements  in  nature  having  unquestionably 
an  inflneuce  on  each  other  (or  for  what  other  pur- 
pose we  they  created  1)  it  foUows  that  water  will  be 
affeclod  by  air,  as  &y  txperiments  has  ofien  been  ex- 
hibited ;  and  the  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface  of 
ponds  in  hot  weather,  are  formed  by  the  effect  of 
«k  drawn  OM  by  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  preserve  the  equiUbrium.  Air  is  in  like  manner 
impregnated  with  fire,  or  the  electric  fluid;  and  tiiose 
purer  elements  that  amalgamate  and  fill  the  ethereal 
space,  act  upon  the  atmosplieres  of  all  planetary  bod- 
ies, and,  by  reaction  from  one  to  another,  according 
as  the  motions  of  those  bodies  give  them  activity. 
Whatever,  therefore,  any  planetary  body  may  have 
to  do  widi  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
moat  be  through  the  agency  of  those  communicative 
riements,  and  directly  through  the  eardi's  atmos- 
phere ;  consequently,  the  air  is  the  immediate  and  rel- 
ative cause  of  the  elevation  or  awelling  of  the  ocean, 
which  rises  up  to  replenish  a  vaewm,  that  the  exit 
of  imperceptible  elements  has  leA  in  the  circumam- 
bient air.  It  is  a  sort  of  general  effect,  like  that 
which  causes  exhalation  or  absorption ;  bat  instead 
of  small  particles  of  water  being  conducted  high  in 
the  air,  ihraugh  capillaiy  interstices  of  indefinitely 
refined  elements,  the  whole  mass  is  mounted  upward, 
and  of  course,  floats  off  like  an  aquatic  body  on  an 
inolined  jdane,  seeking  a  level ;  by  which  creeks  are 
filled,  uid  rivers  arrested  and  turned  back  toward 
their  sources.  This  effect  has  rather  erroneoosly 
been  called  attraction,  but,  as  has  been  before  observ* 
ed,  it  really  means  gravitation.  It  is  part  of  that 
UiHTereal  and  endless  effort  of  nature  to  perfect  an 
equilibrium,  which  never  can  be,  while  congregated 
matter  in  millions  of  orbs,  continues  to  float  in  ether, 
Uanched  forth  by  the  Almighty  Hand  that  n^ade  them. 
These  can  find  no  centre,  as  universe  hss  no  circnm- 
ferenca,  and  therefore,  can  never  be  at  rest;  hence 
will  ^e  elements  continue  to  act  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  concrete  substances,  ao  Itmg  le  these  bod- 
ies keep  their  motions  and  thereby  move  and  agi- 
tate them.  It  is  from  the  sun,  at  the  centre  of  oiu- 
system,  that  all  the  jdanets  receive  their  inflaencea; 
and  sll  the  effect  our  moon  can  have  on  the  waters 
of  the  globe  is  by  a  secondary  power,  derived  from 


that  great  governing  luminary :  but  that  it  has  an  ef- 
fect in  augmenting  Uie  tides,  though  of  a  minor  kind, 
circuostaaces  and  coincidences  are  too  strong  to 
leave  it  doubtful.  Those  tides  most  affected  by  the 
moon  are  called  spring  tides,  from  their  springing 
or  rising  higher  ihui  the  neap  tides.  These  spring 
tides  occur  at  the  full  moon,  or  at  the  new  mooilt 
when  that  orb  is  geocentric  ally  either  in  opposition 
or  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  when  the  frnmary 
influence  of  the  latter  is  aided  by  the  secondary  in 
fluence  of  the  former. 

But  there  is  another  cause,  distinct  from  the  effect 
of  those  elements,  that  the  sun  agitates  oi  that  the 
moon  reflects ;  and  this  is  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  herself,  which  must  and  certainly  does  cause 
a  flux  of  the  sea,  inclining  from  east  to  west,  her 
roiatire  motion  being  continually  eastward,  toward 
which  her  solid  parts  will  proceed  without  expansion, 
while  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  ocean  cauaes  it  to 
give  way  to  the  impulse,  and  become  rolled,  by  re- 
sistance of  the  medium  through  which  it  has  to  pass, 
into  an  aquatic  ridge,  which  must  subside  into  small 
seas,  bays,  creeks,  &c.,  and  cause  an  increase  of 
their  depths;  tiU,  having  passed  them,  the  redim- 
dancy  of  water  again  returns  to  the  ocean.  This 
theory  is  corroborated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
tides  being  later  in  their  return  each  succeeding  day 
than  the  former ;  which  is  exactly  the  case,  when 
any  machine,  with  water  on  its  surface,  is  rapidly 
turned  round ;  a  small  ridge  of  water  may  be  c^jaerv- 
ed,  that  will  not  move  so  fast  as  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  placed,  and,  consequently,  seeks  to  run  off  to  a 
level ;  but  this,  though  a  simile,  is  not  a  completo 
illustration  of  the  effect.  Tides  of  the  ocean  aie, 
however,  caused  by  tliose  centrical  revolutions,  but 
their  increase  and  decrease  by  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  effects  of  the  elements  affected  by  the  sun, 
or  reflected  by  the  moon,  tlie  course  and  strength  of 
winds,  &c.,  and  the  intervention  and  obstructions  of 
land,  islands,  &c. ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  small 
seas  have  small  tides,  and  some  of  them  none  at  all ; 
and  also  why  the  western  shores  of  large  continents 
are  almost  strangers  to  them,  because  they  are  pro- 
pelled westward ;  or,  rather,  the  water  is  retarded 
from  accompanying  the  eastward  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  globe,  and  so  seems  to  go  westward.  The 
effect  of  elements  on  the  tides,  which  are  influenced 
by  the  aun  and  moon,  in  a  major  degree  by  the  fw- 
mer,  is  when,  as  before  observed,  they  have  a  uni- 
ted effect,  and  both  contribute  to  that  elementary 
vacuity  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  which  causes  a 
lifling  up  of  the  waters,  or  a  swelling  of  them,  by 
reason  of  withdrawing  some  of  the  superincumbent 
elements  of  the  atmosphere.  The  bodies  themselves 
of  the  sun  and  moou  do  not  interfere  ;  it  is  the  ele- 
menu  that  those  bodies  affect  by  their  magnitudes 
and  motions.  The  high  tidee  are  either  when  the 
sun  is  on  (he  meridian  of  our  longitude,  or  that  of 
the  oi^fKisite  hemisphere.  As  to  the  times  of  high 
water,  the  calculation  is  made  by  the  moon's  age, 
they  being  about  fif^-one  minutes  later  every  day, 
but  not  regularly,  as  many  circumstances  will  accel 
erate  or  retard  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tides. 
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,   EGYPTIAN  EATING. 

Thr  usages  or  the  Egyptians  in  the  matter  of 
cBtitig.  as  collflcied  from  the  examination  of  the  rep- 
resentations which  occur  in  the  painied  tombs,  throw 
considerable  light  on  many  passages  of  the  early 
Hebrew  hiaiory  and  law.  And  this  not  only  on  those 
passages  which  atfurd  distinct  allusions  to  Egyptian 
cUBtoma,  but  from  the  indicaitona  which  are  oflered, 
ihat  many  of  them  were  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  not  only  by  analogy,  but  by  antagonism ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  regulations  on  this 
■ubject,  which  are  contained  in  the  Uwof  Moses,  are 
designedly  levelled  at  Egyptian  usages  in  eating, 
which  were  not  considered  suitable  for  the  Hebrew 
people.  We  shall,  therefore,  collect  from  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's large  and  very  interesting  atatement  on  the 
subject  such  partictilars  as  seem  of  the  most  impor- 


An  Egyptian  dinner  consisted  of  a  eoneiderabis 
number  of  dishes,  and  the  meat  was  killed  for  the 


,t  day  i 


eastern 


saed  the 


il  nmnsed 


occasion,  aa  at  the  present 
cal  climates.  If  it  was  a 
guests  were  invited,  they  u 
with  music  and  the  danc 
conversation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  kitchen  presented  o 
mated  scene  ;  and  the  cook,  witii 
was  engaged  in  making  ready  the  dinner.  An  ox, 
kid,  wild  i^t,  gazelle,  or  oryx,  and  a  qunniity  of 
geeae,  duclia,  widgeons,  quails,  or  other  liirda,  were 
obtained  for  the  occaaiim.  Pork  was  not  earen; 
and  the  use  of  mutton  for  H-a  tablu  is  never  -nniLAted, 
and  this  condrmB  the  testimony  of  Plut,.rch,  who  telle 
ua  that  the  flenh  of  the  sneep  was  used  for  food  in 
only  one  of  the  Egyptian  nomes.  Beef  and  giiose 
constituted  the  principal  pan  of  the  animal  fuod 
throughout  Egypt )  but  the  flesh  of  the  e«w  waa 
never  eaten. 


Modini  0™nt»l  T.lil*. 
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Thai  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat  was  serircd 
up  at  those  repasts  to  which  strangers  were  invited, 
is  evideot  IVuin  [lie  sculptures,  and  agreeable  lo  the 
customs  of  eusieni  uaiiuiis,  whose  azooma,  or  feast, 
prides  itself  upon  (lie  quaiiliiy  and  variety  of  dishes, 
in  tlie  unsparing  profusion  of  viands,  and,  wherever 
wine  is  permitteil,  in  ihe  freedom  of  the  bowl.  An 
endless  succession  of  vegetables  was  also  required 
on  all  occasions,  and,  when  dining  in  private,  dishes 
of  that  kind  were  in  greater  request  than  joints,  even 
at  the  tables  of  ibe  rich.  We  are  iherefore  not 
surprised  lo  find  the  Israelites,  who,  by  their  long 
residence  there,  bad  acquired  similar  habits, regretting 
them  equally  with  the  meat  and  Ash  which  they  "  did 
eat  ill  £^gypt  freely ;"  and  the  advantages  of  a 
leguminous  diet  are  still  acknowledged  by  the  inhabi- 
lants  of  modern  Egypt.  This,  in  a  hot  climate,  is 
far  mure  conducive  Co  health  iban  the  constant  in- 
troduction iif  meat,  which  is  principally  used  as  a 
llavor  lu  the  vegetables  cooked  with  it ;  and  if,  at  an 
eastern  feast  a  greater  quantity  of  meat  is  introduced, 
the  object  ia  rather  [o  do  honor  to  the  guests,  who, 
in  mpst  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  have  been  wel- 
cumed  by  an  encouragement  of  escess,  and  a  display 
of  such  things  as  show  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
jioai  to  spare  nu  expense  in  the  entertainment.  The 
same  custom  prevailed  with  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
and  their  mode  of  eating  wan  very  similar  to  that  now 
adopted  at  Cairo,  and  throughuui  the  East;  each 
person  sitting  round  a  table,  and  dipping  his  hand 
into  ■  dish  placed  in  the  centre,  removed  on  a  sign 
m^e  by  the  host,  and  succeeded  by  others  whose 
rotation  depends  on  established  rule,  and  whjse 
I'lumber  is  pre-deiermined,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  party  ur  the  quality  of  the  guests. 


E^ptian  Culinary  Veiisrl* 


Among  the  lower  orders,  vegetabli 
very  great  part  of  their  ordinary  food  ;  and  they 
fila^llyavailedthemselvesofthe  variety  and  abundance 
of  the  esculent  roots  growing  spontaneously  o 
linds  irrigated  by  the  rising  Nile,  as  sorin  r 
waters  had  subsided;  some  of  which  were  en  i 
B  crude  slate,  and  others  roasted  in  the  ashps,  li 


or  stewed  ;  their  chief  aliment  consisting  of  milk 
and  cheese,  roots,  leguminous,  cucurbilaceous,  and 
other  plants,  and  ordinary  fruits  of  the  countr)'. 
Among  these  vegetables  there  ia  one  which  reqnirea 
particular  observation.  This  is  the  onion,  which, 
Juvenal  says,  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat ; 
but  Plutarch  restricts  this  abstinence  lo  the  sacer- 
dotal order.     That  onions  were  cultivated  in  Egypt 

proved  by  the  authority  of  many  writers,  as  wcill 

from  the  sculptures.  Their  quality  was  renowned, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and  the  Israelites, 

hen  they  left  the  country,  regretted  "  the  onions," 
)  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the  leeks,  the 
garlic,  and  the  meat,  which  they  "  did  eat"  in 
Egypt.  The  sculptures  frequently  represent  the 
priests  as  laying  bundles  of  onions  upon  the  altars 
for  offerings.      They  were  also  introduced  at  private 

well  as  public  festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with 

irds,    cucumbers,    and    other    vegetables.        The 

ions  of  Egypt  were  mild,  and  of  an  excellent 
flavor,  and  were  eaten  raw,  as  well  as  cooked,  by 

rsons  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes. 

[n  slaughtering  for  the  table,  it  was  customary  to 

take  the  ox,  or  whatever  animal  had  been  chosen  for 

occasion,  into  a  court-yard  near  the  bouse,  to  lis 

four  legs  together,  and  then  to  throw  it  up:)n  the 
ground,  in  which  position  it  was  held  by  one  or  more 
persons,  while  the  butcher,  sharpening  his  brnad 
knife  upon  a  steel  attached  to  his  aprun,  proceeded 
to  cut  the  thriiat,  as  nearly  as  possible,  from  one  car 
to  the  other,  someiinies  continuing  the  incision  dnwii' 
ward  along  the  throat.        This  is  the  manner  in 

hich  animals  are  still  slaughtered  throughout  Wrst- 
-n   Asia;    and,  no.doubt,  generally  antoiig  the  a'>- 

ent  Hebrews  ;  for  we  suppose  the  striking  olTaf 
the  animal's  head  at  once,  as  described  in  the  cere- 
ies  for  the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder, 
t  signiticant  reference  to  the  particular  occasiiio, 
was  not  used  in  slaughter  for  the  table.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  blood  was  frequently  received  iiilii 
a  basin,  for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  This  was  re- 
peatedly forbidden  to  the  Israelites  by  the  law  uf 
Moses  ;  and  the  reason  for  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
hibition is  found  in  the  necessity  of  preventing  ihein 
from  adopting  a  custom  which  they  had  consiaiiily 

itnessed,  or  rather,  probably,  from  uonlinuing  one 

hich  ibey  had  practised,  in  Egypt.  Nor  is  this 
cu3U)m  lesa  strictly  denounced  by  the  Mobainniedan 
religion  ;  and  all  Moslems  look  upon  this  ancient 
Rgypiian  and  modern  European  custom  with  un- 
qualified horror  and  disgust. 

After  this  the  head  was  taken  ofT,  and  the  animal 
skinned,  commencing  with  the  leg  and  neck.  The 
first  joint  removed  was  the  right  fore-leg  or  shoulder, 

hether  for  the  table  or  the  altar  ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  ibis  first-separated  joint  is  that  which,  under 
the  law  of  Moses,  became  the  due  of  the  priest  in  all 
peacc-o  fie  rings.  The  other  parts  followed  in  sue- 
cession,  according  to  custom  or  convenience.  Mer- 
vanls  carried  the  joints  lo  the  kitchen  on  wooden 
Irayn,  nnd  the  cook,  having  aelected  the  parts  suited 
for  boiling,  roasting,  and  other  modes  of  dressing, 
pre'i;ired  ihem  fur  ihe  fire  by  washing,  and  any  utiier 
prpliminary  process  ho  thought  neceaaFuy.      In  large 
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Aad«nt  Romuu  it  M«l- 

kitchena  the  head-cook  had  several  persons  under 
him.  who  were  required  lo  make  ready  and  boil  the 
nater  of  the  csldroo  to  put  the  Joints  on  spits  or 
slcewera,  to  cut  up  or  mince  the  meat,  to  prepare  the 
vegetables,  and  to  AilGl  various  other  duties  assigned 
them. 

The  mode  of  cutting  up  the  meat  was  so  different 
from  ours  as  sometimes  to  prevent  our  recognising 
the  exact  part  which  the  sculptures  intend  lo 
represent. 

The  same  mode  of  slaughtering  and  preparing  the 
joints  extended  to  all  the  larger  animalsf  but  geese, 
and  other  wild  and  tame  fowl,  were  served  up  entire, 
or  at  least  only  deprived  of  their  feet  and^inion  joints. 
Fish  were  also  brought  to  taWe  whole,  whether 
boiled  or  fried,  save  that  the  tails  and  fins  were  re- 
moved. 

1  our  authority  into  the  details  of 
it  return  to  the  parly 
wnicn  we  leit  waiting  tor  tneir  dinner.  Sherbets 
and  other  light  refreslimeitts  were  handed  round  to 
the  assembled  suests,  while  the  meal  was  in  prepara- 
tion.     Mr.  Wilkinson  says   "  wine,"  and  we  di 


ing  operations  ; 


with 
the  V 


before  d 


diffidence  ;  hut,  from  the  targe  size  of 
lith  is  offered,  and  from  other  circum- 
judge  that  the  before-dinner  beverage 
I,  but  some  pleasant  acidulated  drink  or 

aa  the  dreams  which  Joseph  interpreted 
m  to  represent  the  king  himself  as  taking 


1  served  up  at  noon  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  the  Egyptians,  like  the  ancient  Romans  and 
modern  Orientals,  and,  indeed  in  some  instance  like 
ourselves,  for  our  late  "  dinner"  is  such,  had  a  full 
supper  iu  the  evening.  The  table,  as  shown  in  the 
cni,  was  very  similar  lo  that  still  used  in  Egypt  and 
Western  Asia,  being  a  small  stool  supporting  around 
tray  on  which  the  dishes  were  placed,  together  with 
loaves  of  bread,  some  of  which  were  apparently  not 
iudike  those  of  the  present  day,  flat  and  round,  as  our 
crumpeis,  and  others  in  the  form  of  rolls  or  cakes 
sprinkled  with  seeds.  Occasionally  each  guest  had 
a  table  to  himself. 

The  tables,  as  at  a  Roman  repast,  were  occasionally 


Sjreiinota  rit>. 

brought  ID  and  removed  with  the  dishes  on  them , 
Bomeiimes  each  joint,  waa  served  up  separately,  and 
the  fruit,  deposited  in  a  plate  or  trencher,  succeeded 
the  meat  at  ihe  close  of  the  dinner;  and  in  less 
fashionable  circles,  particularly  of  the  olden  lime,  it 
was  brought  in  baskets,  which  stood  beside  or  under 
the  table.  The  Egyptians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
particularly  fond  of  figa  and  grapps.  The  sycanmro 
Rg  was  highly  esteemed.  Fresh  dales  during  their  • 
season,  and  in  a  dried  slate  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  were  also  brought  to  table,  aa  well  as  a  preserve 
of  the  fruit  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Atabia. 

The  gnesta  sal  on  ihe  gr.iund.'or  on  stools  or  cliaira ; 
and,  having  neither  knives  nor  Turks,  nor  any  sub- 
slilule  for  them,  they  ate  with  thfir  fingers  like  the 
modern  Asiatics,  and,  like  them,  invariably  wiih  ihe 
right  hand.  Spoons  were  iniroduced  when  soups  or 
other  liqirids  required  their  use,  and  perhaps  even  a 
knife  was  em|iloyed  on  some  occHNious  lo  facilirate 
the  carving  ol^  a  large  joint,  which  is  sometimes  done 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 


THE  OCCULT  SCIENCES. 

HowRVBS  attractive  the  title  of  the  present  ariiele 
might  have  proved  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  an 
historical  point  of  view  is  the  only  one  in  which  it 
is  likely  lo  interest  readers  of  our  own  times.  True 
science  derives  no  support  from  mystery,  and  so  far 
from  having  anything  occult  in  her  objects  or  pro- 
ceedings, she  proclaims  her  views  far  and  wide,  and 
rejoices  and  prospers  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
and  free  iniercommunicaimn  of  her  votaries.  It  is 
true  that  she  has  her  difficulties,  but  then  ^he  frankly 
confesses  ihcm,  well  knowing  that  the  firsl  step 
toward  the  removal  of  obstacles  lo  her  progresa  id 
the  free  recognition  of  ihcir  existence. 

The  so-called  occult  sciences  had  for  their  object 
the  supernalu rally  influencing  present  and  predicting 
future  events.  The  labors  and  proceedings  of  the 
magician,  the  astrologer,  and  ihe  alchymist  have  all 
had  one  or  other  of  these  ends  more  or  less  in  view 
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Tho  belief  in  magic  and  divination  aeema  to  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  boih  in 
those  to  which  we  are  accuBtomed  to  look  back  a« 
the  originaiora  of  ancient  civilization,  and  othera 
plunged  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  darkness. 

Alluaiona  to  the  practices  of  magic  or  divination 
abound  in  the  Scriptures  :  the  Jeira,  ever  iller  their 
captivity  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  become  addicted  lo 
them,  and  were  frequently  and  eTpresaly  forbidden 
lo  engage  in  proceedings  which  with  them  formed 
but  a  branch  of  that  idolatry  to  which  they  were  so 
obstinately  prone.  The  Jewish  Cabala  is  referrod 
back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  but  it  was  seen  only 
in  all  its  varieties  during  the  middle  ages,  reHecting 
the  religious  mysteries  of  Rabbinism.  Cabala  aig- 
niliea.  tradition,  and  in  its  origin  would  seem  to  have 
been  purely  religious — a  kind  of  secret  theology  en- 
deavoring to  explain  the  mysterious  sense  of  the  aa- 
cred  writings  ;  but  prior  to  the  middle  ages  it  had 
becMne  the  imaginary  vehicle  for  communicating 
with  the  beinga  of  auother  world.  It  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  treating  of  the  occult  virtuea 
concealed  in  the  world,  and  the  other  of  supernatural 
knowledge.  An  inferior  duacription  of  Cabala  con- 
sisted in  the  combination  of  certain  mysterious 
words,  termed  cabalistic  words,  which,  carried  about 
the  p«TSOo,  afforded  protection  from  demons,  sickness, 
dec.  ;  the  famous  combination  Abracadabra  acquired 
an  immense  reputation.  Among  the  primitive  Cbris- 
tiaiia,  and  lotig  since  among  the  illiterate  vulgar,  texts 
of  the  New  Testament  were  in  like  manner  supposed 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  the  recovery  of  the  sick, 
&c. ;  the  first  two  or  three  verses  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  were  especially  esteemed  for  this  purpose. 
Th«  same  cabalistic  signs  which  could  thus  at  one 
lime  avert  disease  and  mischief,  were  employed  un- 
der other  circumstances  to  invoke  demoniacal  agen- 
cy, and  work  evil  miraculously.  In  like  manner  the 
disposition  of  certain  numbers  has  been  considered 
as  a  principle  involving  the  moat  wonderful  power 
over  futurity.  The  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
all  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the  energy  of 
magic  squares  and  other  cabaliatic  figures.  The 
Greeks  placed  implicit  faith  in  divination,  so  that,  in 
the  early  period  of  their  history,  every  action  of  im- 
portance was  determined  upon  only  after  the  obser* 
vation  of  tlie  flight  of  birds,  the  inspection  of  their 
•ntrails,  of  sacrifices.  Sic.  At  a  later  period  they 
consulted  oracles,  whom  they  believed  lo  be  the  di- 
rect interpreters  of  the  wills  of  their  deities.  The 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  acquired,  by  the  skill  and 
duplicity  with  which  the  responses  were  framed,  an 
immense  and  durable  reputation.  The  Rom  ana 
practised  augury  most  extensively ;  at  one  lime  it 
I'ormed  a  psrt  of  the  regular  system  of  instruction  of 
their  principal  youth,  some  of  whom  were  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  seat  to  each  of  the  states  of  Etru- 
ria  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.  The  augurs,  origi- 
nally taken  exclusively  from  the  patrician  class,  but 
afterward  partially  from  the  plebeian,  were  formed 
into  a  college,  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation ; 
they  possessed  many  privileges,  and  could  not  be  de- 
ptired  of  their  offices,  however  great  the  crimes  they 


may  have  committed.  Their  omens  were  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the  singing  and 
flight  of  birds,  the  feeding  of  chickens,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  victims,  drawing  lots,  Slc, 
iic.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  very  ridiculous  nature. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  profoundest  obser- 
vers of  antiquity  believed  in  this  power  of  predicting 
the  future  :  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  among  the 
ancients  divination  was  associated  more  or  less  with 
the  solemnities  and  mysteries  of  ifaeir  religion, 
Neverthetees  Cato  expresses  his  sarprise  diat  the 
soothsayers  could  keep  their  countanmBcea  while  con- 
sulting their  omens. 

A  fertile  period  of  modem  eoreery  oecmrred  when 
the  northern  tribes  inundated  ancf  devastated  the 
southern  regions  of  Europe.  The  various  nations 
of  Huns,  Goths,  AUemanns,  &c.,  all  brought  their 
traditions  of  magicians,  sorcerers,  &.c.,  differing  from 
esch  other ;  while  those  whom  they  conquered  in 
their  progress,  oftentimes  concealing  themselves  in 
the  forests  and  cavea,  furnished  yet  further  materials 
for  legends  of  concealed  dwarfs,  sorcerers,  &c. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Finnish  iribes  overrun 
by  the  Swedes  snd  Dsnes.  Although  the  Celtic 
mythology  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
yet  did  it  leave  as  a  legacy  its  magicians  and  other 
supernatural  beings.  Thus  we  have  the  enchanter 
Merlin  introduced  with  the  fables  of  King  Artbui, 
and  his  renown  has  survived  every  change,  ami 
reached  our  own  times,  both  in  that  country  an<t  in 
France.  Al^er  the  Cmsades,  the  Europeans  mill gktl 
with  the  sterner  ideas  of  the  North,  the  brilliant  lairy 
land  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  ;  and  frum  ibis  source 
are  derived  many  of  our  legends.  The  occujiaiiun 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors  must  have  given  grent  m 
couragement  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences, 
they  were  at  that  time  the  best  instructed  people  in 
Europe,  and  much  addicted  to  thia  descripiiun  of 
pursuits.  The  Jews  also  (to  whose  cultivatiuu  of 
these  studies  we'have  already  alluded),  by  reason  ul 
their  wandering  habits,  must  often  have  become  a 
mediiun  of  communication  of  the  knowleiJge  of  the 
East  to  the  West.  During  the  sixteenth  aixt  sovt- n- 
leentb  centuries,  the  belief  in  sorcery  prevailed  over 
entire  Europe,  and  frequently  gave  rise  to  the  must 
cruel  persecutions.  Professed  in  the  persons  of  the 
charlatan,  or  the  disordered  and  weakened  in  intel- 
lect, it  had  lost  that  solemn  and  important  character 
which  its  connexion  with  religious  observances  bad 
invested  it  with  in  limes  of  antiquity,  and  baa  gradu- 
ally  dissppeared  before  the  ligbt  of  increasing  civili- 

It  is  humiliating  to  recall  to  mind  how  short  is  the 
period  since  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  all  but  uni- 
versal i  and  the  cruel  persecutions  instituted  fur  its 
suppression  form  one  of  the  too  numerous  dark  spots 
in  modem  European  history.  It  would  be  idle  hero 
10  enter  upon  the  discussion  concerning  the  ideiiiiiy 
of  the  witches  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  those  uii- 
fortunste  beings  who  have  been  distinguished  by  tha 
appellation  in  mure  recent  times.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  texts  intended  for  special  atid  temporary  applica- 
tion have  been  seized  hold  of  as  justifying  a  cruil 
and  sanguinary  persecution,  originating  in  the  gross 
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•at  folly  and  credulity,  tnd  directed  Tor  the  most 
part  against  aged,  feeble,  and  hslf-wiued  women, 
who,  in  many  instances,  by  the  lotinenls  ihey  en- 
dured, and  ibe  generRJ  persuasion  of  those  around 
llient,  were  brougfai  to  confess  to  a  communing  with 
the  evil  une,  and  the  derivation  thence  of  a  power 
i[ijurii)us  to  society.  Some  of  the  earliest  accusa- 
liuiiB  uf  this  crime  were,  however,  directed  against 
different  subjects,  and  veiled  under  the  pret«xt  or 
dilftirent  objects  :  thus  political  enemies  and  heretical 
believers  were  frequently  denounced  as  guilty  of 
wilvlicmrt.  Who  has  nut  felt  indignant  at  the  mean 
viiidiciive  charge  of  witchcraft  brought  by  our  ances- 
tors against  the  noble  and  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans  ! 
It  i«  true  ihat  Juan  of  Arc  believed  herself  inspired 
lu  the  delivery  of  her  country,  when  during  her  pray- 
er f<H  aid  she  believed  she  heard  a  celestial  voice 
•sclaiming :  ''  Va,  va,  je  seray  i  ton  aide,  va  !"  The 
accuaatiun  against  the  wife  of  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester  for  the  same  crime,  as  also  those 
wumeruus  unes  invented  by  Richard  III.,  must  be 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  English  history,  [n  differ- 
ent pans  ot  Europe  coramiaaiona  of  inquisition  were 
appointed  to  search  for  and  destroy  all  those  who 
prat:tised  wilclicraft ;  and  it  is  from  the  statement  of 
some  of  these  iuquisitora  we  learn  the  dreadful  ex- 
tent tu  which  Ibt-ir  cruelties  were  often  carried. 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  bull,  deploring  the  in- 
creaae  of  wiichea,  and  exhorting  the  inquisitors  to 
mure  alacrity  in  their  dreadful  functions.  The  con- 
'  sequence  was  a  bloody  persecution  spread  over 
Frmice,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

AtKiui  1485,  Cumanus  burned  forty-one  poor  women 
in  one  year ;  and  about  the  same  preriod  another  in- 
quisitor burned  a  hundred  persons  in  Piedmont.  In 
1515  live  hundred  persons  were  executed  at  Geneva 
aa  "  Protestant  witches  ;"  and  Reraigius,  the  inquisi- 
tuT  in  Lorraine,  boasts  that  in  fifteen  years  he  put  to 
death  nine  hundred  persona.  In  1524  a  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  thus  perished  in  Como. 
Witchcraft  was  made  a  frequent  pretext  for  the  per- 
sfcution  of  ifae  Albigensee  in  France,  and  tbatcoun- 
try  contiimed  the  scene  of  the  most  cruel  proeeedinga, 
until  an  edict  of  Ijouis  XIV.  forbidding  further  pro- 
ceedings on  account  of  the  crime,  was  the  cause  of 
its  entire  disappearance.  So  Ime  is  it  that  cjuel 
peiSECUtion  multiplies  rather  than  diminishea  the 
crime  it  is  directed  against.  In  Spain  the  Inquisi- 
tion waa  moat  active  in  its  proceedings  against  sor- 
cery ;  while  in  Sweden,  in  1669,  according  to  Dr. 
Horueck,  more  than  fourscore  persons  lost  their  lives 
on  the  accusation  of  witchcr^,  the  only  evidence 
againat  them  being  the  reporta  of  children. 
.  Britain  has  unfortunately  kept  pace  with  other 
countries  in  these  barbarous  proceedings.  Prior  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  condemnations  had  occurred 
for  witchcraft,  or  rather  for  political  offences  with 
which  this  waa  said  to  be  mingled  ;  but  in  1558  we 
find  Uishop  Jewel  thus  addressing  her :  "  It  may 
please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  witches  and 
sorcerers  within  the  last  four  years  are  marvallously 
increased  within  your  Grace's  realm.  Your  Grace's 
subjects  pine  away  even  to  the  death,  their  color  fa- 
deth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed. 


their  senses  are  bereft.     1  pray  God  they  never  prac- 
tise further  than  the  subject." 

Statutes  were  passed  against  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft ;  but,  with  some  exceptions,  the  punishmsnls 
resulting  were  neither  severe  nor  frequent  during  the 
queen's  reign.  Far  otherwise  in  that  of  her  succes- 
sor. The  pedantic  James  had,  even  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  published  a  work  upon 
the  subject ;  and  thus  his  fears  of  personal  injury  re- 
sulting to  himself  from  the  diabolical  agency  of  witch- 
craft, and  his  vanity  as  an  author,  instigated  him  to 
an  active  investigation  of  the  subject.  He  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  "  Dnmonologie,"  in  1603.  In 
it  he  deplores  the  manifold  increase  of  the  crime  ; 
enters  into  an  elaborate  disquisition  concerning  its 
varieties,  its  detection,  and  punishment,  adapting 
with  implicit  faith  all  the  groan  delusions  and  glaring 
absurdities  current  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  book  ia  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  After 
death  having  been  denounced,  the  question  is  asked, 
"  But  ought  no  sexo,  age,  or  ranke  to  be  exempted  T 
None  at  all  i  for  it  is  the  highest  point  of  idolatry, 
wherein  no  exception  is  admitted  by  the  law  of  God." 
Speaking  of  the  proofs  of  witchcraft,  he  says,  "  And 
besides  there  are  two  other  good  helpea  that  may  be 
used  for  their  triall ;  the  one  ia  the  finding  of  their 
roarke,  and  the  trying  the  insensibleness  thereof. 
The  other  is  their  fleeting  in  lbs  water  ;  for,  as  in  a 
secret  murther,  if  the  dead  carkaase  be  at  any  time 
handled  thereafter  by  the  raurtherer,  it  will  gush  out 
of  blood,  as  if  the  blood  were  crying  to  heaven  for 
revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  having  appoynted  the 
secret  supematur&ll  signe  for  tryall  of  that  secret  un- 
naturall  crime  ;  so  it  appears  that  God  hath  appoynt- 
ed that  the  water  shall  refuse  to  receive  them  in  her 
bosome  that  have  shaken  off  them  the  sacred  water 
of  baptisme,  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefite  thereof. 
No,  not  BO  much  as  their  eies  are  able  to  ahead 
leares  (threaten  and  torture  them  ts  you  please), 
while  first  they  repent,  albeit  the  woraen-kinde  »s 
pecially  be  able  otherwaies  to  ahead  teares  at  every 
light  occasion,  when  they  will,  yea,  although  it  were 
dissemblingly  like  the  crocodiles."  Numerous  other 
writers  supported  the  views  of  the  roooarcli,  and  at 
that  epoch  Reginald  Scott  was  the  only  writer  in  the 
country  who  courageously  combated  the  popular  de- 
lusions ;  and  in  his  "  Discoverieof  Witchcraft"  full^ 
exposed  the  utter  absurdity  of  attributing  this  evil 
practice  to  these  miserable  victims  of  persecution, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  means  employed  for  their  con- 
demnation. His  book  was  burned  by  the  order  of 
James,  who  also  stigmatized  the  author  in  the  pre- 
face to  hia  "  Dsmonologie."  Indeed,  it  required  no 
little  moral  courage  in  those  days  to  take  the  part 
which  Scott  did,  as  all  the  early  writers  against  the 
existence  of  witchcraft  were  looked  upon  as  atheisla. 
The  statute  of  James  declared  witchcralt  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  several  individuals 
perished  in  consequence.  But  it  was  during  the 
civil  wars,  upon  the  predominance  of  the  Proabyte- 
rian  parly,  that  the  greatest  cruelties  were  practised 
against  witches  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Wretches  under  the  name  of  witch-finders  were  en- 
couraged to  traverse  all  part*  of  the  country  in  qneal 
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or  tbeae  viclimq  of  ignorance  and  credulity.'  Evi 
dunce  of  the  sliglitiist,  and  uHen  of  the  most  absun 
deiiarijilion,  wua  received  as  all-sufficient ;  nay,  thi 
men  durtnise  of  an  ilt-Bflecied  neiglibor,  or  the  occur 
rciice  of  aome  calamity  in  her  neighborhood,  ha; 
liiirrieJ  many  u  pui>r  old  woman  to  tlie  siaiie.  The 
wiicli-linder  was  permitted  to  submit  the  suape 
ItiTtiiii  to  variims  cruel  triuls  or  tests,  out  of  whicb 
II  was  Bcurcely  possible  she  ahunid  come  unscathed, 
■taping  lliiit  the  pain  ahe  suBcred  often  extorted  con- 
fi'SKi.jii  (iiir  what  will  torture  not  extort  ?)  ;  and  when 
llii)  tv.is  nut  the  cose,  the  hy-standers  almost  all 
dri-tv  iiiiliiv-urrihle  conclusiims  Trom  the  mode  in  which 
she  went  through  her  trials.  A  brutal  fellow,  na 
M  iiiUfw  [|o|ikina,  acquired  an  immense  reputation 
iia  II  witch-finder;  and  in  1647  published  a  pamphlet 
di^uiliiig  the  ineann  he  empliiyed. 

Alter  the  reslurutiun  of  Charles  11.,  these  erne 
were  but  rarely  practised,  yet  the  statute  of  James 
I.,  whiuli  sanctioned  them,  was  not  repealed  ui 
the  9(li  of  George  II.  One  of  the  most  extraordini 
events  which  has  been  recorded  in  connexion  with 
popiihir  delusions  occurred  in  .New  England,  when 
llie  ciiloarats  lliemselves  fleeing  from  oppressions  at 
home,  commenced,  in  1692,  a  most  fitrioits  and  un- 
ftcuouiituble  peritecution  against  persons  accused  of 
wiichcrail.  Individuals  of  all  conditions  and  ages 
beuaintt  involved  in  the  proscription,  and  those  who 
di.l  not  save  theinjelves  by  speedy  flight  were 
cuted  ;  young  children  siiifered,  and  even  a  dog 
among  the  condemned.  Thiipbrensy  disappearedas 
siiddeidy  as  it  had  commenced  ;  many  of  the  judges 
and  jurura  who  had  taken  part  in  the  horrid  scenes 
publishing  their  penitence  for  the  rashness  of  ibeir 

Akhymy,  or  the  imaginary  art  of  converting  the 
baser  melals  into  gold  and  silver,  is  supposed,  as  the 
prelix  al  would  seem  to  denote,  to  have  been  uf  Ara- 
bic origin.  The  means  by  whicb  this  transmutation 
was  eH'ected,  was  the  substance  termed  the  philoso- 
phur's  stone— the  grand  object  of  the  research  and 
manipulations  of  tbe  chymical  philosophers  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  possibility  of  its  discovery  was 
imjiliciily  believed  by  even  some  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  the  time,  while  its  actual  possession  was 
boasted  of  by  others  of  more  doubtful  reputation.  It 
was  a  sorry  circumstance  that  the  possessor  of  (bis 
source  of  nnlimiied  riches  was  but  too  oden  clothed 
in  rags,  and  a  mendicant  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
ao  that  with  good  reason  the  Italian  proverb  says, 
"  Nun  ti  fidiare  al  alchymista  povero  o  medico  ama- 
lato"  (Do  not  place  your  trust  in  a  poor  alchymist  or 
a  sick  physician).  In  the  thirteenth  century  alchymy 
was  in  a  most  Qourishing  condition,  enumerating 
among  its  professors  the  names  of  Roger  Bacon, 
Uayraund  Lully,  and  Albertua  Magnus.  Another 
object  of  research  was  the  elixir  of  life,  or  universal 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  life  beyond  its  natural  limita.  "  That  medi- 
cine," says  Friar  Bacon,  "  which  could  remove  all 
impurities  of  the  baser  matals,  and  change  them  into 
the  finest  gold  and  silver,  could  also  remove  all  the 
corruptions  of  the  human  body,  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
life  might  be  prolonged  ihrongh  many  ages."     There  ! 


arose  in  Gennany  a  religions  sect  about  the  fonr- 
teenth  century,  which,  by  the  distortion  of  certain 
passages  of  Scripture,  gave  them  an  alchymical  ap- 
plication :  and  constituted  ilaelf  into  an  order  of  tli« 
Roaie  Cross  (four  red  roses  airanged  in  a  cross  being 
its  sign),  and  has  since  allracled  much  nitpulioii  in 
Europe  under  the  appellation  of  Rosicrucians. 

We  have  mentioned  that  many  learned  atf.n  nl 
these  comparatively  dark  periods  were  firm  believers 
ill  the  truths  of  alchymy,  and  passed  great  portions 
of  their  lives  in  the  laborious  studies  and  practices 
its  study  entailed.  Besides  Bacim  and  others,  who, 
contemporaries  of  the  delusion,  were  the  moreliki-ly 
to  be  led  astray  by  its  promises,  others  in  more  re- 
cent limes  have  professed  their  partial  or  entire  be- 
lief in  ibe  narrations  handed  down  to  us  ;  this  is  ths 
case  with  Descartes,  Bergmann,  and  Van  Helmont 
The  latter  says  :  "I  am  constrained  to  believe  in 
the  making  of  gold  and  silver,  though  I  know  many 
exquisite  chyniista  to  have  consumed  their  own  and 
other  men's  goods  in  search  of  this  mystery  ;  and  to 
this  day  we  see  these  unworthy  and  simple  laborers 
cunningly  deluded  by  a  diabolical  crew  of  guld-aiid- 
silver-sucking  flies  and  ieeelies.  But  I  know  that 
many  will  coiitradici  this  truth;  one  says  it  is  th« 
work  of  the  devil,  and  another  that  the  sauce  is 
dearer  than  the  meat."  Helvetius  published  a  de- 
tailed acconntof  a  transmutation  he  himself  witnessed, 
performed  at  his  house  by  a  stranger  of  "  picbeick 
habit,  honest  gravity,  and  serious  authority."  He 
calls  his  book  "  The  Brief  of  the  Goldm  Calf;  dis- 
covering the  rarest  miracle  of  nature,  how  by  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  a  f^reat 
piece  of  common  Lead  was  totally  transmuted  into 
the  purest  transplendent  Gold,  al  the  Hague  in  1666." 
.  Molding  out  such  brilliant  promises,  the  alchymisis 
could  not  want  protectors  and  patrons,  and  accordingly 
we  tind  various  sovereigns  taking  the  greateut  inter- 
est in  their  proceedings,  nay,  becoming  operators 
themselves.  This  was  the  case  with  Pope  John 
XXH.,  at  whnae  death  were  found  eighteen  million 
florins. in  gold,  and  seven  million  in  precious  stones  ; 
while  he  declares,  in  his  work  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  had  made  two  hundred  ingots  of  gold,  each  weigh- 
ing a  hundred  pounds,  ht  England,  two  of  (liuir 
greatest  kings,  Edward  I.  and  UI.,  were  great  be- 
irs  and  patrons-,  and  Raymond  Lully  is  said  to 
:  furnished  Edward  I.  with  a  great  quantity  of 
gold.  In  1329  Edward  UI.  issued  the  fallowing 
curious  proclamation  :  "  Know  all  men  that  we  have 
been  assured  that  John  Rows  and  William  de  Dalby 
know  how  to  make  silver  by  the  art  of  alchymy ; 
that  they  have  made  it  in  former  times,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  make  it ;  and  considering  that  these  men,  bjr 
their  art,  and  by  making  that  precious  metal,  may  ba 
profitable  to  us  and  to  our  kingdom,  we  have  com 
manded  our  well-beloved  Thomas  Carey  to  appro 
hend  the  aforesaid  John  and  William,  wherever  ihey 
n  be  found,  and  bring  them  to  us,  together  with  all 

Alchymy  waa  also  much  encouraged  by  Henry  VL 
In  his  reign  many  protections  were  given  to  alchym- 
ista, to  secure  them  from  the  penalties  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  1403,  and  from  the  fury  of  th« 
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peo[J«,  who  believed  them  tn  be  aided  by  infeTnal 
spirits.  AfiiT  a  loog  preamble,  staling  the  advan- 
tages and  priibahilities  of  Bucceas  aitendani  iipori  the 
renearuljes  of  the  alcbymisla,  one  (if  theae  prntecliana 
thus  cuntiiiuea :  "  We,  therefore,  cunfidiiig  in  the 
fidelity,  circum^peciiDn,  and  profound  learning,  and 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  naiural  sciences,  of  these 
famous  men,  Ji)hn  Fauceiy,  Juha  Kirkeley,  and  John 
Rayney,  elect,  asaiun,  nominate,  and  license,  all  and 
eacli  of  iheni,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge,  and  by 
oitr  auihorily  and  prerogative  royal,  we,  by  these 
presents,  grant  to  all  and  each  of  them,  liberty,  war- 
lant,  piiwer,  and  authority,  to  inquire,  investigate, 
begin,  prosecute,  and  perfect,  the  aforesaid  medicine, 
according  to  llieir  own  discretion  and  the  precepts 
of  ancient  sages,  as  also  to  iraMsubstaniiaie  other 
Rietula  iiitii  true  gold  and  alher,  the  above  statute  or 
any  other  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Further  we  hereby  take  the  said  John,  John,  and 
John,  with  all  their  servants  and  assistants,  into  our 
special  tuition  and  protection."  This  commisaion 
was  conlirmed  hy  the  parliament  in  I4S6. 

Although  many  of  the  alchymists  were  the  honest 
dupes  of  their  own  imaginations,  yet  others  were 
rank  impoatiirs  and  charlatans;  and  the  advancement 
of  modern  chymicui  knowledge  has  brought  la  light 
many  of  (lie  tricks  and  stralagema  (several  very  inge- 
nious in  their  contrivance)  ihey  bad  recourse  to  in 
order  tn  deceive.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were 
hardly  dealt  with,  for  variuua  princes  and  nobles, 
whose  cupidity  was  excited  by  their  representations, 
imprisoned  ari#  tortured  them  in  order  lo  make  them 
multiply  ic"ld  or  furiiisb  the  valuable  powder  for  so 
doing.     With  Low  little  success  need  Dot  be  men- 


The  evil  which  has  resulted  from  the  pursuit  of 

these  "occult  sciences"  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
mixed. Discaveriea  in  astronomy  have  resulted 
frum  the  observations  of  the  astrologers ;  from  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  has  resulted  also 
the  discovery  of  many  valuable  chymical  compounds 
and  the  inventions  of  much  useful  apparatua  ;  while 
more  ihan  one  useful  medicine  has  been  introduced 
by  those  who  were  searchicig  for  an  imaginary  elixir. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  any  good  which 
may  have  thus  sprung  from  these  researches  ia 
merely  accidental,  and  that  we  can  not  but  congratu- 
late ourstlves  ihal  in  our  own  day  the  attention, 
abilities,  and  time  of  philosophers,  are  turned  to 
objects  less  alluring  to  the  imagination,  but  inliniiely 
more  certain  in  results.  But  we  must  not  flatter 
ouiselves  that  belief  in  these  matters  is  merely  a 
maUer  of  history.  M.  Denis  atatea  (in  an  excellent 
article  in  the  "  France  Litifiraire,"  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  preparing  this  paper),  that  so  late  aa 
1826,  a  woman  was  burned  at  Dax  for  witchcraft, 
while  about  the  same  period  a  venerable  prelate  waa 
denied  burial  at  Spires,  because  public  report  ac- 
cused him  of  magic.  In  our  own  country  and  our 
own  day,  have  we  not  seen  multitudes  pinning  ihetr 
fsiih  to  a  new  weather-prophet,  and  a  city  company 
employing  a  philosopher  of  no  mean  reputatmn  lo 
prepare  astrological  predictions.  Is  not  a  "  wise 
man"  sUll  often  consulted  by  our  peasantry  in  rural 


districts  7     Is  not  the  horse-shoe  still  nailed  up  as  a 

protection  attain  St  the  power  of  witches!  Are  not 
amulets  still  worn,  and  huw  many  people  are  (here 
yet  who  will  never  commence  any  undertaking  of 
the  least  importance  on  a  Friday  T  "These  thinga 
prove,"  says  .\f ,  Denis,  "  how  ininh  the  minds  of  the 
people  ycl  require  to  be  enliglilened,  and  what  a  bad 
effect  tile  hawking  books  of  liirtune-telling  and  witch- 
craft produces  in  the  provinces.  Of  all  the  means 
we  can  employ  lo  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  is  the  most 
eHicaciuusj  elementary  instruction  in  physics  and 
physiology  would  indeed  do  much.'' 

Judicial  astrology,  or  the  art  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  the  inspection  of  the  stars,  seems  to  have 
been  practised  from  very  renioie  antiquitv.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Chal- 
deans, and  to  have  been  thence  Irnnstnitted  to  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Jews,  after 
their  captivity,  became  much  addicted  mil;  while 
the  Romans,  after  they  had  conquered  Egypt,  con- 
ceived GO  passionate  a  love  for  the  science  of  as- 
trology, as  to  defy  all  the  edicts  of  the  senate  issued 
against  its  professors.  Neither  astrology  nor  a«- 
tronomy  seemed  to  have  been  known  to  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  until  introduced  to  its  acquaint- 
ance by  the  Moors  of  Spain  and  the  Crusaders.  The 
Mohammedans  have  always  been  great  astrologera. 
Once  introduced  into  Europe,  the  study  of  and  be- 
lief in  the  science  spread  rapidly  and  extensively, 
not  merely  among  the  illiterate  and  vulgar,  but 
among  some  of  the  briohtesi  spirits  of  their  respec- 
tive periods,  who  indeed  usually  pursued  the  study* 
of  astronomy  only  inasmuch  as  it  was  subaervient 
to  the  purposes  of  astrology.  No  important  events 
were  undertaken  without  coaaulling  the  astrologers, 
and  their  predictions  were  looked  to  with  hope  or 
fear  as  the  case  might  be,  but  never  with  doubt. 
Thus  Catherine  de  Medici  is  said  lo  have  always 
consulted  astrologers  before  any  important  undertak- 
ing; and  at  one  time  there  was  scarcely  a  prince  or 
even  great  baron  in  Europe  who  did  not  keep  an  as- 
trologer in  his  retinue  to  cast  the  horoscopes  of  hia 
children  and  foretell  future  events.  The  predictions 
of  the  astrologers  were  for  the  most  part  couched  in 
artful  and  general  terms,  and  when  they  ventured  to 
be  too  precise,  they  brought  eomeiimea  great  dis- 
credit on  their  art;  thus,  in  1816,  all  the  great  as- 
trologers of  Christendom  agreed  that  on  the  IStb  of 
September  of  that  year  a  moat  dreadful  storm  would 
sweep  away  whole  cities,  and  would  be  followed  by 
pestilence  and  wars  of  a  most  destructive  character. 
The  Moorish  astrologers  of  Spain,  however,  disputed 
the  accuracy  of  the  prediction.  Baldwin,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  ordered  a  solemn  fast  for  three  days 
order  to  pre]iare  for  ihe  calamity.  All  Europo 
s  in  consternation  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  much 
dreaded  day,  it  proved  unusually  serene  and  calm, 
and  the  season  which  followed  was  mild  and  healthy; 
id  there  were  no  storms  all  that  year  (says  Gervasa 
of  Canterbury),  but  what  the  archbishop  raiaed  in  the 
church  by  his  own  turbulence.  Friar  Bacon  was  a 
great  adept  and  believer  in  astrology,  and  imputed 
the  various  caiaraitics  which  befell  Europe  in  1264 
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.5  Ihs  ae^Mt  Bf  it«  predietion*.  He  Bays,  "  Oh, 
bow  hap|>y  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  God,  and 
how  many  mischieFs  would  il  have  prevented,  if  the 
aapect  and  qiiBlities  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been 
predicted  by  learned  men,  and  known  to  the  princes 
and  prelates  of. those  limes  !  There  would  not  have 
bt-en  BO  great  a  slaughter  of  Chri&tians,  nor  would 
BO  many  miserable  soula  have  been  aent  to  hell," 
E>'en  down  to  the  beginning' and  middle  of  the  aeven- 
teetith  ct-murv,  almost  numberless  works  upon  the 
subject  of  astrology,  some  of  ihem  requiring  great 
iitluftiry  and  patience  for  their  production,  continued 
to  appenr,  although  the  influence  they  exerted  be- 
came chiefly  cooiined  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community. 


STUDY  ON  THE  TAKM. 

MoRK  exercises  of  the  mind  in  observing  and  re- 
fleciins  upon  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  processes 
of  cultivation,  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  most  far- 
men  and  to  their  sons.  Some  few  among  them  dn 
pass  over  their  grounds  and  along  the  roads  with  their 
eyes  open.  They  notice  the  adaptation  of  different 
cmps  to  the  difTerent  soils  ;  they  observe  the  effects 
of  the  different  processes  of  cultivation.  Such  far- 
mers find  work  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  ihey 
thus  keep  themselves  bright  and  contented.  The  tedi- 
*  ousRPSs  of  hard  labor  is  lessened  by  the  activity  of 
the  mind.  Nor  is  the  good  result  confined  to  them- 
selves alone  :  their  sons  and  their  laborers  catch  the 
same  spirit  of  observation  and  reflection  (if  they 
have  been  crested  capable  of  such  things),  and  thus 
they  become  intelligent  and  more  efficient  laborers. 
The  sons  are  more  contented  with  borne  and  with 
the  work  upon  the  farm. 

Where  the  various  crops  in  the  field  are  madi 
matters  of  study,  tbey  possess  an  interest  and  a  value 
distinct  frttm  the  amount  of  money  they  may  bring 
They  become  one's  teachers  ;  they  give  him  lessons 
to  be  treasured  up  and  to  be  used.  And  it  is  those 
only  who  seek  to  learn  and  to  profit  by  Ibeae  lessons, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  growing  com  and  potatoes 
tnd  fruits  of  various  kinds,  who  really  are  intelligent 
and  exemplary  farmers.  A  few,  by  dint  of  unwearied 
loil  from  year  to  year,  and  by  a  soul-pinching  parsi- 
mony, may  get  money ;  and  this  too,  without  observ- 
ing any  leaaons,  excepting  a  few  brief  ones  which 
were  inculcated  by  others  while  tbey  were  young. 
But  those  who  stick  to  the  old  way  in  everything, 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
becaust  il  if  ihe  oid  am,  are  not  men  and  are  not  ^ 
farmers ;  they  are  little  more  than  brute  laborers,  who 
by  dint  of  perseverance  get  some  money,  hut 
little  else  that  is  worth  having.  We  are  not  ridi 
ling  the  old  way,  but  are  only  saying  that  they  should 
be  compared  with  new  ones,  before  one  can  with  any 

Eropriety  maintain  thai  they  certainly  must  be  the 
est.  That  the  old  are  in  very  many  cases  the  best, 
is  undoubtedly  true  ;  that  new  ways  are  sometimes 


better  than  old,  is  siso  u  imdonbt»dIx  true.  It  is  only 
by  comparing  them  that  one  can  satisfy  himself  fairly 
and  properly  which  path  will  lead  him  most  directly 
to  the  desired  object. 

The  matters  upon  which  farmers,  and  good  far- 
mers, differ,  are  so  numerous  that  no  one  can  expect 
Lo  settle  them  all  for  himself  in  ooe  year,  or  even  in 
one  life.  This  is  matter  of  rejoicing,  for  every  far- 
'  mer  may  be  assured  that  he  can  never  exhaust  his 
ojiportunities  for  learning  something  new.  The 
pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge — and  this  is  one  of 
our  highest  pleasures — is  always  to  be  possible  with 
the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Is  your  com  best  when  planted  deep  in  the  soil, 
when  put  near  the  surface  ?  Dees  the  comfiekl 
aid  a  belter  crop  when  you  spread  all  your  manure, 
when  you  put  it  wholly,  or  in  pan,  in  the  billl 
Is  this  crop  best  when  you  make  no  hill,  or  when  you 
earth  up,  around  it  1  How  many  hills,  or  how  many 
stalks  upon  the  acre  give  the  largest  amount  of  grain  T 
Is  it  best  to  plant  in  hills  oi  in  drills  ! 

For  potatoes,  is  it  best  to  spmad  all  the  manure  ?  or 

ill  you  put  il  in  the  hill  ?     If  in  the  hil),  will  yoti 

ive  it  above  or  below  the  seed  >    Are  hills  or  drills 

best  T     Do  you  cut  the  seed,  or  plant  it  whole  ?     Do 

you  ptit  the  seed  deep  in  the  earth  or  keep  it  near 

the  surface  ? 

Is  grass-seed  best  sowed  with  grain  in  the  spring  T 
will  you  plow  up  the  stubble  and  sow  in  August 
and  September?  Or  will  you  seed  down  to  grass 
with  the  corn  crop?  Or  will  you  simply  invert  your 
bound-out  fields,  top-dress,  and  put  on  the  grass-seed 
immediately !  Which  of  all  is  the  safest  or  most 
profitable. 

Shall  )-our  manure  he  plowed  down  under  the  sod, 
or  will  you,  aflet  plowing,  put  it  on  the  surface  anil 
harrow  it  in?  Do  you  And  the  most  benefit  from  it 
when  you  use  it  fresh  from  ihe  barn,  or  when  you 
let  it  femtent  and  pulverize  before  it  goes  upoo  ihu 

These  and  a  thousand  similar  questions  are  dis- 
putable i  and  the  correct  answer  to  most  of  ihem  you 
must  leam  by  obaervalions  upon  your  oum  landa,  and 
the  lands  of  your  neighbors.  Books  and  papers  upon 
agriculture  are  valuable ;  they  give  many  correct 
general  principles  and  many  useful  hints ;  bitt  they 
were  not  written  with  especial  reference  to  the  soil 
and  subsoil  of  yoar  own  farm  ;  and  their  teachings 
need  modificationa  which  your  own  observations  and 
experience  must  point  out.  If  you  will  but  use  your 
experience  and  your  common  sense  in  connexion  with 
books  yog  will  find  the  books  valuaUe  aids ;  but  it 
is  only  when  you  let  what  yon  have  seen,  qualify 
and  explain  what  yon  read,  that  you  can  pn^t  mucb 
by  reading. 

We  come  then  to  the  point  from  which  we  ought 
to  have  started — that  the  farm,  your  dkw  /iirsi,  is  a 
place  for  study  and  observation  ;  and  that  in  ordeMO 
learn  with  correctness  and  sa  lis  faction,  yuu  must  keep 
something  like  a  regular  joumni  in  which  your  doinga 
and  observations  must  be  noted  down.  Moat  men  ar» 
apt  lo  forget.  The  daily  record  will  at  all'  limes  en- 
able you  to  recall  past  observations,  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  bear  upon  your  future  practice. 
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THE   LEOPARD. 

G'iNaiDBRABLE  difTerence  of  opinion  exisM  among 
natnralista  whether  the  panther  and  the  leopard  are 
to  be  regarded  as  distinct  animals,  or  are  only  clima- 
tat  varieties  of  one  original  species,  the  remarkable 
similarity  in  their  habits  and  dispositions  induces 
us  to  regard  them  as  the  same  animal,  the  difference 
probably  arising  from  some  variations  in  the  climate 
or  locality  in  which  they  are  found,  or  from  other 
accidental  causes. 

The  leopard  i«  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  also  found 
in  some  pans  of  Asia.  The  upper  part  of  its  body 
is  of  a  oright  tawny  yellow,  with  numerous  black 
roundish  spots.  These,  however,  vary  in  intensity 
in  different  specimens,  and  are  often  shghtly  oceliated, 
or  have  the  uuddle  paler.  Instances  sometimes  oc- 
'  cur  in  which  the  animal  is  black,  with  the  spots  of  a 
deeper  shade.  Of  a  young  but  full-grown  animal 
measured  by  F.  Cuvier,  the  body  was  three  feet  six 
iDchdB  in  length,  and  the  tail  two  foet  three  inches ; 
when  standing,  its  height  was  about  two  feet. 

The  leopard  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wooded  parts 
of  the  country,  and  preys  upon  the  smaller  races  of 
animals,  such  as  deer,  antelopes,  &.c.  He  is  said  to 
be  a  most  expert  climber,  and  pursues  the  monkeys 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  great  agility. 
His  common  mode  of  attack  however  is  by  lying  in 
ambush,  whence  he  springs  upon  bis  prey  with  almost 
unerring  precision.  Should  he  happen  to  mist  ' ' 
aim,  he  continues  the  pursuit,  and  such  are 
promptness  and  agility  of  his  motions,  that  few  ani- 
mals are  able  to  escape. 


The  following  instance  of  the  determination  with* 
which  the  leopard  defends  himself  in  case  of  attack, 
is  from  the  pen  of  an  eyewitness.  "  I  was  at  Jaff- 
it  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  when  one  morning 
y  servant  called  me  an  hour  or  two  before  my  nsuu 
ne  with  "  Master,  inaster !  people  sent  for  master's 
igs  ;  tiger  in  the  town  I"  Now  my  dogs  chanced 
be  some  very  degenerate  specimens  of  a  fine  spe- 
ss  called  the  Poligar  dog,  which  1  should  designate 
a  sort  of  wiry  greyhound,  without  sceni.  I  kept 
them  to  hunt  jackals;  but  tigers  are  very  different 
things.  By  the  way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in  Cey- 
lon, but  leopards  and  panthers  are  always  called  so 
by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  the  natives.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  panther.  My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put 
together,  and  while  my  servant  was  doing  it,  the 
collector  and  two  medical  men  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  consequence  of  the  cholera  having  just  then 
reached  Ceylon  from  the  continent,  came  to  my  door, 
the  former  armed  with  a  fowling-piece  and  the  iwo 
latter  with  remarkably  blunt  hog-speare.  They  in- 
sisted upon  setting  off  without  waiting  for  my  gun, 
a  proceeding  not  much  to  my  taste.  The  tiger  (I 
must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
hut,  the  roof  of  which,  like  those  of  the  Ceylon  huts 
in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella  ; 
the  only  aperture  into  it  was  a  small  door  about  four 
feet  high.  The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out 
at  once.  I  begged  to  wail  for  my  gun  ;  but  no  :  the 
fowling-piece  (loaded  with  ball  of  course)  and  [he 
two  hog-spears  were  quite  enough.  I  got  a  hedge- 
slake  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very  shame.    At  ibis 
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moment,  to  my  greal  delight,  there  arrived  from 
the  Ton  an  English  olHcer,  two  artillery-men,  and  a 
Malay  cuptuiii ;  and  a  pretty  figure  we  atiould  have 
cut  without  them,  aa  the  event  will  show.  1  was  now 
quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a  minute 
at'terwarel.  The  wliole  Hceiie  which  fctllows  took 
place  within  an  encloaure  about  twenty  feet  square, 
iurnied  on  tliree  sides  by  a  strong  fence  of  Palmyra 
leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  ilie  hut.  At  the  door 
of  litis  the  two  artillcry-men  placed  themselves  :  and 
tlie  Malay  captain  gut  on  top  to  frighten  the  tiger  out 
by  worrying  it ;  an  easy  operation,  as  the  hulB  there 
ure  covered  with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  One  of  the  ar- 
tillery-men wanted  to  go  into  the  tiger,  but  we  would 
not  suffer  liim.  At  last  the  beast  sprang.  This  man 
received  it  on  his  bayonet,  which  he  thrust  apparent- 
ly down  ilB  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  bayonet  broke  off  short,  leaving  less 
than  three  inches  on  the  musket;  the  rest  remained 
in  the  animal,  but  was  invisible  lo  us.  The  shot 
probably  went  througli  his  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did 
not  seriously  injure  bim,  as  he  instantly  rose  upon  his 
logs  with  a  loud  roar,  and  placed  his  paws  upon  the 
soldier's  breast.  At,  this  moment  the  animal  appear 
ed  to  me  to  reach  about  the  centre  of  the  man's  face 
but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  this,  when  th< 
tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the  soldier's  arm  ii 
his  mouth,  turned  him  half  round  staggering,  threw 
him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell  upon  him.  Our  dread 
no'iv  was,  that  if  we  fired  upon  the  tiger  we  might 
kill  the  man.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause, 
wlien  his  comrade  attacked  the  beast  exactly  in  the 
'same  manner  as  the  gallant  fellow  himself  had  done. 
He  stuck  liis  bayonet  into  lis  head  ;  the  tiger  rose  al 
him  i  he  fired  ;  and  this  lime  iiie  bull  took  effect,  and 
in  the  head.  The  animal  staggered  backward,  and 
we  all  poured  in  our  lire.  He  still  kicked  and 
writhed,  when  the  gentlemen  with  the  hog-spears 
advanced  and  fixed  him,  while  he  was  finished  by 
some  natives  beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge- 
stakes.  The  brave  anillery-tnan  was  after  all  but 
slightly  hurt.  Ue  claimed  the  skin,  which  was  very 
clieerlully  given  lo  him.  There  was  however  a  cry 
among  the  natives  that  the  head  should  be  cut  off: 
it  was ;  and  in  su  doing  the  knife  came  directly 
across  the  bayonet.  The  animal  measured  little  less 
than  four  feet  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle. 
There  was  no  tradition  of  a  tiger  having  been  seen  in 
Jaffiia  before:  iudeed,  this  one  must  have  either 
come  a  distance  of  almost  twenty  miles,  or  have 
swam  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  ;  for  Jaffna  stands  upon  a  peninsula  on  which 
there  is  no  Jungle  of  any  magnitude." 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  l«opard  in  a  i 
of  conQnemenl.  A  pair  belonging  to  the  menag 
in  the  Tower  of  I^ondon,  attracted  much  notice  from 
the  elegance  and  activity  of  their  motions. 
female  was  remarkably  agile,  bounding  about  the 
Willi  the  quickness  of  thought,  apparently  touching 
the  four  sides  of  it  almost  simultaneously,  and  evin- 
cing the  most  wonderful  pliability  of  form  and  muacu' 
lar  power.  But  the  most  itiieresling  account  of  this 
animal  in  a  state  of  captivity,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
fiowdiich,  in  B  communication  to  Loudon's  "  Magazine 


of  Natural  History." — "  I  am  induced  lo  send  you 
some  account  of  a  panther  which  was  in  my  pos- 
session for  several  months.  He  and  another  wer« 
found  when  very  young  in  the  forest,  apparently 
deserted  by  their  mother.  They  were  taken  to  the 
king  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace  they  lived  several 
weeks,  when  my  hero,  being  much  larger  than  his 
companion,  suffocated  him  in  a  fit  of  romping,  and 
was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  reaideni  Ufi  by 
Mr.  Bo wd itch  Ht  Coomasaie.  This  gentleman, 
observing  that  the  animal  was  very  docile,  look  pains 
lo  tame  him,  and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded. 
When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  Mr  Hutchinson 
returned  u>  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led  through  the 
country  by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting  him  loose 
when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  he  would  sit 
by  his  master's  side,  and  receive  his  share  with 
comparative  gentleness.  Once  or  twice  he  purloined 
a  fowl,  but  easily  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on 
being  allowed  a  portion  of  something  else.  The 
day  of  his  arrival,  he  was  placed  in  a  small  court 
leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and  af- 
ter dinner  was  led  by  the  ear  into  the  room,  whero 
he  received  our  salutations  with  some  degrees  of 
roughness,  but  with  perfect  good  humor.  On  the 
least  enccfuragement  he  laid  his  paws  upon  our 
shoulders,  rubbed  his  head  upon  us,  and  his  teeth  and 
claws  having  been  filed,  there  was  no  danger  of  tear- 
ing our  clothbs.  He  was  kept  in  this  court  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  evinced  no  ferocity  except  when 
one  of  the  servants  tried  to  pull  his  food  from  him  ; 
he  then  caught  the  offender  by  the  leg,  and  tore  out 
a  piece  of  flesh  ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  owe  him 
any  ill-will  afterward.  He  one  morning  broke  bis 
cord,  and  the  cry  being  given,  the  casile  gates  were 
shut,  and  a  chase  commenced.  Aller  leading  his 
pursuers  two  or  three  times  round  the  ramparts,  and 
knocking  over  a  few  children  by  bouncing  against 
them,  he  suffered  himself  lo  be  caught  and  led  quietly 
back  to  his  quarters,  tmder  one  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortress. 

"  By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and  orders 
having  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent  his 
escape  through  the  gates,  be  was  left  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  and  a  boy  was  appointed  ti^  pre- 
vent him  from  intruding  into  ihe  apartments  of  the 
officers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed  his 
watch  in  sleeping,  and  Sai,  as  the  panther  was  call- 
ed after  the  royal  giver,  roaming  at  large.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step  of 
the  door,'  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he  lifted  his 
paw,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood  wagging  his  tail  as  if 
enjoying  the  mischief  he  bad  committed.  He  became 
exceedingly  attached  to  the  governor,  and  followed 
him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  His  favorite  atation 
was  at  the  window  of  the  sitting-room,  which  over- 
looked ihe  whole  town  ;  there,  standing  on  his  hind- 
lega,  his  fore-paws  resting  on  the  lodge  of  the  win- 
'  dow,  and  bis  chin  laid  between  them,  he  appeared 
to  amuse  himself  with  what  was  passing  beneath. 
The  children  also  stood  with  him  al  the  window  i 
and  one  day,  finding  bis  presence  an  encumbrance, 
and  ihai  they  could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they 
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VHd  th«ir  united  eflbrta  to  poll  him  down  by  the  tail. 
He  one  morning  missed  the  guvemni,  who  was  set- 
tling a  dispute  in  the  hall,  and  who,  being  surrounded 
by  black  peuple,  was  hidden  from  the  view  a(  hii 
favorite.  Sal  wandered  with  a  dejected  look  t< 
variiiua  parts  of  the  fortress  in  search  of  him,  and 
while  absant  on  this  errand  the  audience  ceai 
the  governor  returned  to  hia  private  rooms,  and  seated 
himself  at  a.  table  to  write.  Presently  he  heard 
heavy  step  cumiug  up  siaira,  and  raising  bis  eyes  i 
the  open  door,  he  beheld  Sai.  At  that  moment  he 
gave  liitnseir  up  fur  lost,  for  Sai  immediately  sprang 
from  the  door  on  to  bis  neck.  Instead  however  of 
devouring  him,  he  laidhiaheadclose  to  the  governor's, 
rubbed  iiis  cheek  upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail, 
and  tried  to  evince  his  happiness.  Uccasionally, 
however,  the  puniher  caused  a  little  alarm  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the  poor  woman  who  swept 
the  floors,  or  to  speak  technically,  the  pra-pra  woman, 
was  made  ill  by  her  fright.  She  was  one  day  sweep- 
ing the  boards  of  the  great  hail  with  a  short  broom, 
and  in  an  attitude  nearly  approaching  to  all-fours,  and 
Sai,  who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly 
leaped  upon  her  back,  where  he  stood  in  triumph. 
She  screamed  so  violently  as  to  summon  the  other 
aervsnls ;  but  they,  seeing  the  panther,  as  they 
thought,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  all 
scampered  off  as  quickly  as  possible  ;.  nor  was  she 
rolieved  till  the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came 
to  her  assistance.  Strangers  were  naturally  uncoip' 
fortable  when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at  per- 
fect liberty,  and  many  were  the  ridiculous  scenes 
which  took  place,  they  not  liking  to  own  their  alarm, 
yet  perlectly  unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his 


iting  animal  waa  well  fed  twice  every 
day,  bnt  never  given  anything  with  the  life  in  it. 
He  stood  about  two  feet  high,  and  was  of  a  dark 
yellow  color,  thickly  spotted  with  black  rosettes  ; 
and,  from  the  good  feeding,  and  the  care  taken  to 
clean  him,  his  skin  shone  like  silk.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  very  animated  and  good  tem- 
pered, and  he  was  particularly  gentle  to  children  ; 
he  would  lie  down  on  the  mats  by  their  side  when 
they  slept ;  an<l  even  the  infant  shared  his  caresses 
and  remained  unhurt.  During  the  period  of  bis 
residence  at  Cape  Coast,  I  was  much  occupied  by 
making  arrangements  for  my  departure  from  Africa, 
but  generally  visited  my  future  companion  every  day, 
and  we  in  cCHisequence  became  great  friends  before 
we  sailed.  He  was  conveyed  on  board  the  vessel 
in  8  large  wooden  cage  thickly  barred  in  the  front 
with  iron.  Even  this  conSnement  was  not  deemed 
a  sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe-men,  who  were 
BO  alarmed  at  taking  him  from  ihe  shore  to  the  vessel, 
that  in  their  confusion  they  dropped  the  cage  into  ^e 
sea.  For  a  few  minutes  1  gave  up  my  poor  panther 
as  lost,  hut  some  sailors  jumped  into  a  boat  belonging 
10  the  vessel,  and  dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The 
beast  himself  seemed  completely  subdued  by  his 
ducking ;  and  as  no  one  dared  to  open  his  cage 
10  dry  it,  he  rolled  himself  up  in  one  corner,  nor 
roused  himself  till-  after  an  interval  of  some  days, 
when  he  recognised  my  voice.     When  I  first  spoke 


he  raised  his  head,  held  it  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  tu  listen,  and  when  1  Came  fully  into  his  view 
he  jumped  on  his  legs  and  appeared  frantic  :  he 
rolled  himself  over  and  over,  he  howled,  he  opened 
his  enormous  jaws,  and  cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
would  have  torn  his  cage  in  pieces.  However,  as 
his  violence  subsided,  he  contented  himself  with 
thrusting  his  paws  and  nose  through  the  bars  of 
he  cage  to  receive  my  caresses.  I  suspect  that  he 
had  suflered  from  sea-sickness,  as  he  had  apparently 
loathed  all  food ;  but  after  this  period  he  ate  everything 
that  was  given  tu  him. 

"  The  greatest  treat  I  could  bestow  upon  my  favorite 
was  lavender-water.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  lold  me 
that  on  the  way  from  Ashantee  he  drew  a  scented 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  was  immediately 
seized  on  by  the  panther,  who  reduced  it  to  atoms  ; 
nor  could  be  venture  to  open  a  bollle  of  perfume 
when  the  animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager  to  enjoy 
it.  I  indulged  him  twice  a  week  by  making  a  cup 
of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender-water  into  it, 
and  giving  it  him  through  the  bars  of  his  cage  :  he 
would  drag  it  lo  him  with  great  eagerness,  roll  him- 
self  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the  smell  had  evaporated. 
By  thid  I  taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws  without 
showing  his  nails,  always  refusing  the  lavender-wa- 
ter till  he  had  drawn  them  back  again,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  never  on  any  occasion  protruded  his  claws 
when  offering  me  his  paw. 

"  We  lay  eight  weeks  in.  the  river  Gaboon,  where 
he  had  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never  suf- 
fered to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  being . 
always  filled  with  black  strangers,  to  whom  he  had 
a  very  decided  aversion,  although  be  was  perfectly 
reconciled  lo  white  people.  His  indignation,  how- 
ever, was  constantly  excited  by  the  pigs,  when  they 
were  suffered  to  run  past  his  cage  ;  and  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  monkeys  put  him  in  a  complete  fury. 
While  at  anchor  in  the  be fore-me niton ed  river,  an 
orang-outang  was  brought  for  sale,  and  lived  three 
days  on  board,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  uncon- 
trollable rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of  the  other  at 
this  meeting.  The  orang  waA  about  three  feet  high, 
and  very  powerful  in  proportion  lo  his  size  ;  so  that 
when  he  fled  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from  the 
panther  to  the  further  end  of  the  deck,  neither  man 
nor  things  remained  upright  when  they  opposed  his 
progress  :  there  he  took  refuge  in  a  sail,  and  although 
generally  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his  master,  forc« 
was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of  its 
folds.  As  to  the  panther,  his  back  rose  in  an  arch ; 
his  tail  was  elevated,  and  perfectly  stiff)  bis  eyes 
flashed,  and  as  he  howled  he  showed  bis  huge  teeth : 
then,  as  if  forgetting  the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to 
ipring  on  the  orang  to  tear  faim  to  atoms.  It  waa 
long  before  he  recovered  his  tranquillity ;  day  and 
night  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  listen,  and  the  approach 
of  a  large  monkey  we  had  on  board,  or  the  intrusion 
if  a  black  man,  brought  a  return  of  his  agitation. 

"  We  at  length  sailed  for  England  with  an  ample 
iUpply  of  provisions  ;  butunhappiiy  we  were  boarded 
by  pirates  during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to 
starvation.  My  panther  must  have  perished,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  collection  of  more  than  three  hundred 
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f«rn>t8  wiihwhicli  we  sailed  from  ihe  rireT,  snd  which 
died  very  fast  while  we  were  in  the  northwest  trades. 
Sii'a  allowance  was  one  per  diem  ;  but  this  was  so 
scanty  a  piuance  that  he  became  ravenous,  and  had 
not  patience  to  pick  all  the  feathers  off  before  he 
commenced  his  meal.  The  consequence  was,  he 
Iwcame  very  ill,  and  refused  even  this  small  supply 
of  fuod.  Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he 
sufTersil  froni  the  colder  climate ;  but  his  dry  nose 
and  paws  convinced  me  that  he  was  feverish,  and  I 
had  him  taken  utit  of  his  cage,  when,  instead  of 
jumping  uboat  and  enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down 
and  rested  his  head  upiin  my  feet,  I  then  made  him 
three  pills,  each  containing  two  grains  of  calomel. 
The  boy  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  and  who  was 
attached  to  him,  held  bis  jaws  open,  and  I  pushed 
the  medicine  down  his  throat.  Early  ihe  next 
morning  I  went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  found  his 
guard  sleeping  in  the  cage  with  him;  and  having 
administered  a  further  dose  to  the  invalid,  1  had  the 
SL^tiafaction  of  seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  the 
evening.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  London 
Docks,  Sal  was  taken  ashore,  and  presented  to  the 
DutchessofYork,  who  placed  him  in  Exeier 'Change, 
to  be  taken  care  of  till  she  herself  went  to  Oatlands. 
He  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  and  was  sufiered 
lO  roam  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  any 
restraint.  On  the  morning  previous  lo  the  dutchess's 
departure  frnm  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet, 
played  with  bim,  and  admired  his  healthy  appearance 
and  gpnile  deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  her 
royal  highness's  coachman  went  to  take  him  away, 
he  was  dead  in  consequence  of  an  indammatioa  on 
his  lungs." 


MISERIES  OF  INDOLENCE. 


None  bo  little  enjoy  life,  and  are  such  burdens  I 
themselves,  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do ;  for, 


Such  a  man  ia  not  of  God's  order ;  and  opposes 
his  obvious  design  in  the  faculties  he  has  given  him, 
and  inthecondiiionin  which  hehas  placed  htm.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  is  promised  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
■iidojent.  Take  the  indolent,  with  regard  to  exertion. 
What  iAdecision  !  What  delay!  What  reluctance! 
What  apprehension!  The  slothful  man  says,  "There 
is  a  lion  without,  and  I  shall  be  stain  in  ^e  street !" 
"  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  a  hedge  of  thorns ; 
but  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain."  Take 
him  with  regard  to  health.  What  aluggishness  of 
'  circulation!  What  depression  of  spirits!  What 
dullness  of  appetite!  What  enervation  of  frame! 
Take  him,  with  regard  to  temper  and  enjoyment. 
Who  is  peitish  and  fretful  T  Who  feels  wanton  and 
childish  cravings  t  Who  is  too  soft  lo  bear  any  of 
the  hardships  of  life  1  Who  broods  over  every  jitile 
vexation  and  inconvenience !  Who  not  only  in- 
creasea  real,  but  conjures  up  imaginary  evils,  and 
gets  no  syiripaihy  from  any  one  in  either  ?     Who 


feels  time  wearisome  and  irksome  ?  Who  is  deronrej 
with  ennui  and  spleen  1  Who  oppress  others  with 
their  company  and  their  questions,  and  censorinot 
talk  ?  The  active  only  have  the  true  relish  of  life. 
He  who  knows  what  it  is  to  labor,  knows  what  it  is 
to  enjoy.  Recreation  is  only  valuable,  aa  it  unbends 
us — the  idle  know  nothing  of  it,  It  is  exertion  that 
renders  life  delightful,  and  sleep  sweet  and  undisturb- 
ed. That  the  happiness  of  life  depends  on  the  regular 
prosecution  of  some  laudable  pursuit  or  lawful  calling, 
which  engages,  helps,  and  enlivens  all  our  powers, 
let  those  bear  witness  who,  after  spending  years  in 
active  usefulness,  retire  to  enjoy  themselves.  Prayer 
would  be  always  offered  up  for  their  aerrants  and 
wives,  and  for  themselves,  loo.  The  indolent  are  a 
burden  to  themselves. — W.  Jay. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

The  manner  in  which  woman  is  noticed  in  the 
practical  parts  of  Scripture,  accords  with  the  plac« 
she  is  allowed  to  hold  in  the  Christian  economy. 
The  precepts  which  are  to  regulate  female  ctmduct 
are  equally  precise  with  those  which  apply  to  the 
other  sex,  and  the  examples  equally  instructive. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  but  be  peculiarly  atmck  with  the 
natural  and  appropiate,  as  well  as  beautiful  delineation 
of  female  character  in  Scripture.  No  point  is  over- 
charged— no  virtue  exaggerated.  The  portrait  is  the 
more  affecting,  because  it  is  so  like.  It  is  the  gen- 
tle, tender,  and  feeling  woman  whom  we  meet  with 
in  real  life ;  and  though  the  sublime  situations  in 
which  she  is  placed,  as  well  as  the  language  and 
imagery  of  Scripture,  invest  the  heroine  of  the  Bible 
with  a  peculiar  charm,  she  ia  not  so  highly  raised 
above  ordinary  circumstances  as  not  to  provoke  our 
sympathy,  and  invite  our  imitation.  On  this  account, 
the  illustrations  of  the  sacred  volume  are  of  the 
highest  value.  The  female  Christian  who  is  familiar 
with  them  needs  few  other  models.  Besides  the 
chaaleneaa  and  simplicity  which  characterize  these 
examples,  there  is  a  detail  about  them  which  is  not 
only  graphically  true,  but  practically  instructive.  It 
is  not  merely  by  their  prophetic  visions,  or  inspired 
songs  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  female 
worthiea  of  the  ancient  church  ;  we  converse  with 
them  in  their  homes — we  see  them  in  the  discharge 
of  family  and  social  functions ;  and  we  find  in  general, 
that  those  who  were  the  most  highly  honored  were 
the  most  blameless  and  amiable,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  female  excellence.  The  Bible  might  there- 
fore  be  recommended,  were  it  only  for  its  mors) 
illustrations ;  and  those  who  think  tightly  of  its 
mysteries,  are  often  not  without  appreciation  of  iu 
value  in  this  point  of  view.  But  mutilation,  while  it 
robs  the  Christian  system  of  its  beauty,  spoils  iu 
effect.  There  is  «o  part  independent  of  another ; 
take  it  in  its  perfect  gradation,  the  harmony  is  com- 
plete— but  the  abstraction  of  a  single  principle  can 
not  be  without  prejudice  to  the  whole. — S»ar^  BibU 
Bif^ophy. 
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THE  RIVER  JABBOK  (PALESTINE). 


THE  RIVER  JABBOK  (PALESTINE). 

The  river  Jabbok  now  beirs  the  nEme  of  Zerka. 
Its  waiera  first  cidlect  in  the  south  of  Jebel  Haouran. 
In  rrossing  westward,  acrosB  the  dry  plain,  lo  enter 
the  Itelka,  it  more  than  once  takes  its  ciiurse  under 
ground,  and  ia  quite  dry  in  the  luinmer ;  but  after  ii 
baa  passed  the  plain,  the  contributions  it  receives 
make  it  a  perennial  stream,  although  in  sumoier  much 
allenuaied.  At  the  point  where  it  enters  ihe  hilly 
Te)rii>n  ia  the  KaUut-ex-Zerka,  or  castle  of  Zerka, 
which  is  one  of  the  alaiinns  of  the  Syrian  pilgrima' 
ciiravan.  Rtriiinson,  who  was  at  this  place  in  the 
month  of  N'ovember,  states  that  "  it  is  but  a  sorry  riv- 
ulet ein>>«dded  among  reeds,  but  ita  waters  are  clear 
and  well  tasted."  At  a  point  about  midway  between 
ibis  place  and  the  nwuth  of  the  river,  where  il  was 
crosaed  by  Buckingham,  its  course  lies  between  taU 
and  abrupt  difTs,  about  500  feel  high,  which  look  as 
if  separated  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  to  give  it 
passage.  ll  is  in  fact  a  deep  ravine  in  a  plain,  the 
dark  sides  of  which  are  in  general  destitute  of  ver- 
dure, while  the  plain  al  the  top,  on  both  aides,  is 
covered  with  a  light  red  soil,  and  bears  marks  of  high 
fertility.  At  the  botiora  of  the  ravine  we  find  a  email 
•  river  flowing  from  the  eastward,  and  which  appears 
here  tohavejust  made  a  sharp  bend  from  the  northward, 
and  from  this  point  to  go  nearly  west  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Jordan.  "  The  banks  of  the  stream," 
saya  Buckingbam,  "were  so  thickly  wooded  with 
oleander  and  plane-trees,  wild-olives,  and  wild-al- 
monda  in  blossom,  pink  and  white  sicklyman-liow- 
ers.  and  others,  the  names  of  which  were  unknown 
lo  us,  with  tail  and  waving  reeds,  at  least  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  that,  we  could  not  perceive  the  waters 
ihrough  them  from  above,  though  the  presence  of 
these  luxuriant  borders  marked  ihe  windings  of  ira 
course,  and  the  murnnir  of  its  flow  was  echoed 
through  it!  long  deep  channel,  so  as  m  be  heard 


distinctly  from  afar.  On  this  [the  northem]  aide  of  tM 
stream,  et  the  spot  where  we  forded  it,  is  a  piece  of 
wall,  solidly  built  upon  the  inclined  slope,  construct* 
ed  in  a  uniform  manner,  though  of  small  stones, 
and  apparently  finished  at  the  end  which  was  toward 
the  river,  so  that  it  never  could  have  been  carried 
across,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  either  for  a  bridge  or 
to  close  (he  pass.  This  was  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Shttghi-beni- Israel,  or  ihe  work  of  the  sons  of  Israel ; 
but  they  knew  of  no  other  trajlilions  regarding  it. 
The  river  where  we  crossed  it,  at  this  point,  was  not 
more  than  ten  yards  wide,  but  it  was  deeper  than  the 
Jordan  and  nearly  as  rapid,  so  that  we  had  some  dif- 
ficnlty  in  fording  it.  As  it  ran  in  a  rocky  bed,  its 
waters  were  clear,  and  wefound  their  taste  agreeable." 
We  know  not  that  the  river  has  been  croened  lower 
down  than  this  by  any  traveller  besides  Qurckhardi, 
from  whose  brief  indication  it  appears  still  lo  flow  in 
a  deep  valley,  ihrough  banks  overgrown  with  the  fo- 
lanum  fariosam.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  he  found  it  "  a  small  river ;"  but  must, 
even  on  his  own  showing,  be  under  some  mistake  io 
saying  that  it  "  empties  iiaelf  into  the  Jordan  aboul 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  spot  where  it  isauM  fion 
the 


SWALLOWS. 
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There  are  different  iheorioa  on  the  subject  of  in 
slinct.  Some  consider  it  a  special  revelation  lo  eacn 
crealure  ;  others  believe  it  is  handed  down  among 
animals  from  generation  to  generation,  and  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  education.  My  own  observations 
two  years  ago,  tend  to  confirm  the  latler  theory. 
Two  barn-swallows  .-.m-  •"'"  "■"  -""f-h-.l  in  th« 
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spring-lime.  Their  busy  earaest  twitterings  led 
at  once  to  suspect  they  were  looking  out  a  building 
spot ;  but  aa  a  carpenter's  bench  was  under  the  win- 
dow, and  frequent  hammering,  sawing,  and  planing, 
were  going  on,  I  had  litile  hope  that  they  would 
chooae  a  location  under  our  roof.  To  my  Hurprise, 
honei'er,  thev  soon  began  to  build  in  the  crotch  of  a 
beam  over  the  open  doorway.  I  was  delighted,  and 
spent  more  time  watching  than  "  penny-wise  "  people 
would  have  approved,  ll  was,  in  fact,  a  beautiful 
little  drama  of  domestic  love.  The  mother  bird  was 
SO  busy,  and  bo  important,  and  her  mate  was  so  at- 
tentive !  Never  did  any  new-married  couple  take 
more  satisfaction  with  their  lirst  nicely-arranged  draw- 
er of  baby-clothes  than  they  did  in  faBhioiiing  their 
little  woven  cradle. 

The  father  bird  scarcely  ever  lel\  the  side  of  th«  nest. 
There  he  was  all  day  long,  twittering  in  tones  that 
were  most  obviously  the  out-pourings  of  love.  Some- 
times he  would  bring  in  a  straw,  or  hair,  to  be  inter- 
woven in  the  precioiis  little  fabric.  One  day  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  very  unusual  twittering,  and 
I  sftw  him  circling  round  with  a  large  downy  feather 
in  his  bill.  He  went  over  the  unfinished  nest,  and 
otTered  it  to  his  male  with  the  most  graceful  and  lov- 
ing air  imaginable  ;  and  when  she  put  up  her  mouth 
to  take  it,  he  poured  forth  such  a  gush  of  gladsome 
sound  !  It  seemed  as  if  pride  ajid  afieciion  had  swelled 
his  heart  till  it  was  almost  too  bigforhia  httle  bosom. 
The  whole  transaction  was  the  prettiest  piece  of  fond 
coquetry  on  both  sides  that  it  was  ever  my  good  luck 

It  was  evident  that  the  bird  had  formed  correct 
opinions  on  "  the  woman  question,"  for  during  thi 
process  of  incubation  he  volunteered  to  perforn 
his  share  of  housel^old  duty.  Three  or  four  times  a 
day  would  he,  with  coaxing  twittering,  persuade  his 
patient  mate  to  fly  abroad  for  food ;  and  ihe  moment 
she  left  her  eggs,  he  would  take  the  maternal  station, 
and  give  a  loud  alarm  whenever  cat  or  dog  came 
about  the  premises.  He  certainly  performed  the  oflice 
with  far  less  ease  and  grace  than  she  did ;  it  was 
something  in  the  style  of  an  old  bachelor  tending  a 
babe;  but  nevertheless  it  showed  that  his  heart  was 
kind,  and  his  principles  borrect  concerning  divisior 
of  liUmr.  When  the  young  ones  came  forth  he  pur. 
sued  the  same  equalizing  policy,  and  brought  at  least 
half  the  food  for  his  greedy  little  family. 

But  when  they  became  old  enough  to  fly,  the  ver- 
iest misanthrope  would  have  laughed  to  watch  their 
manosuvres!  Such  a  chirping  and  twittering!  Such 
diving  down  from  the  nest  and  flying  up  again. 
Such  wheeling  round  in  circles,  talking  lo  the  young 
onesallthe  while.  Such  clinging  lo  the  sides  of  the 
shed  with  their  sharp  claws  to  show  the  timid  little 
fledghngs  that  there  was  no  need  of  falling! 

For  three  days  all  this  was  carried  on  with  increas- 
ing activity.     It  was  obviiiusly  an  infant  flying  school. 

But  all  their  talking  and  fussing  was  of  no  avail. 
The  Utile  downy  things  looked  down,  and  then  look- 
ed up,  and,  alarmed  at  the  infinity  of  space,  sunk 
down  into  the  nest  again.  At  length,  the  parents 
grt-iv  impatient ;  and  summoned  their  neighbors. 
A-i  I  was  pickin^np chips  one  day,  J  found  my  hrnd 
eiicirpjerl  iviili  a  swnrmnf  swallows.     They  flew  np 


I  to  the  nest  and  jabbered  away  in  the '  young  ones  \ 
I  then  clung  to  the  walls,  looking  back  to  tell  how  the 
thing  was  done ;  they  dived  and  wheeled  and  balan- 
ced and  floated  in  a  manner  perfectly  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. 

The  pupils  were  evidently  much  excited.  They 
jumped  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  twittered  and 
shook  their  feaihers.and  waved  their  wings,  and  then 
hopped  back  again, saying,  "It's  pretty  spurt,  but  we 
can't  do  it." 

Three  times  the  neighbors  came,  and  repeated 
their  graceful  lesson.  The  third  time  two  of  the 
young  birds  gave  a  sudden  plunge  downward,  and 
then  fluttered  and  hopped  till  they  lighted  on  a  small 
upright  log.  And  oh!  such  praises  as  were  warbled 
by  the  whole  troop!  The  air  was  filled  with  their 
joy!  Some  were  flying  around  swill  as  a  ray  of 
light;  others  were  perched  on  the  hoe-handles  and 
the  teeth  of  the  rakes;  multitudes  clung  lo  the  wall, 
aflar  the  fashion  of  their  pretty  kind,  and  two  were 
•winging  in  most  graceful  style  on  a  pendent  hoop. 
Never,  while  memory  lasts,  shall  1  forget  the  swal- 
low party !  1  have  frolicked  with  blessed  Nature 
much  and  oRen,  but  this,  aboie  all  her  gambols, 
spoke  into  my  inmost  heart  like  the  glad  voices  of 
little  children.  The  beautiful  little  family  continued 
to  be  our  playmates  until  the  falling  leaves  gave  to- 
ken of  approaching  winter.  For  some  time  the  little 
ones  came  home  regularly  to  their  nests  atnight.  1  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  welcome  ihem.and  count  that  none 
were  missing.  A  sculptor  might  have  taken  a  lesson 
in  his  art  from  these  little  creatures,  perched  so 
gracefully  on  the  edge  of  their  clay-huilt  cradle,  fast 
asleep,  with  heads  hidden  under  their  folded  wings. 
Their  familiarity  was  wonderful.  If  I  hung  a  gnwn 
on  a  nail  I  found  a  little  swallow  perched  on  the 
sleeve.  If  I  took  a  nap  in  the  alicmoon,  my  wa- 
king eyes  were  greeted  by  a  swallow  on  the  bed- 
post ;  in  the  summer  twilight,  they  flew  about  the 
sitting-room  in  search  of  flies,  and  sometimes  light- 
ing on  chairs  and  tables.  I  almost  thought  tliey 
knew  how  much  I  loved  them.  But  at  last  they 
flew  away  lo  more  genial  skies,  with  a  whole  troop 
of  relations  and  neighbors.  It  was  a  deep  pain  to 
me  that  I  should  never  know  them  from  other  swal- 
lows, and  that  they  would  have  no  recoUeciion  of 


VIRGIN  EARTH. 


iRoiH  earth,  correctly  speaking,  is  that  whicb 

has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plough  or  any  other 

plemenl    of    the    cultivator.       The    husbandman, 

however,  does  not    always  so   strictly   coofine   the 

pplication  of  the  term  virgin  soil ;  for  we  frequently 

find  him  applying  it  to  soils  that  have  been  cullivaU'd 

Bome  distant  period,  but  which  have  been  allowed 

rest  undisiurbed  so  long,  that  it  is  presumed  they 

saess  the  same  pro pe nice. 

Agriculture  of  late  years  has  been  endeavoring  to 

se  iiaeir  to  a  higher  position  upon  the  scale  ot 

general  intelligence  than  it  formerly  used  to  posaesa 

and  ri>r  this  porpoM  the  aid  of  several  of  the  a- 
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—particularly  chyroistry  and  geology— ha»e  been 
invoked  to  render  their  assistance.  Uhymistry,  no 
duiibt,  has  already  achieved  much  that  was  hoih 
necessary  and  dt^sirable  ;  but,  notwithstanding  thia, 
a  great  deal  remaicis  to  be  achieved  before  agriculture 
caii  be  reduced  to  anything  approaching  a  regular 
ayniem. 

One  thing,  however,  yet  seems  wanting,  and  thai 
(3.  a  careful  and  scientific  examinatioa  into  the  nature 
and  pn>j>ertie9  of  virgin  soil,  in  ordnr  that  its  peculiar- 
ly exciting  and  atimulating  qualities  upon  vegetable 
priiducttona  generally  should  be  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  for,  were  this  the  case,  there  would  then  be 
li-.tle  art  or  mystery,  where  a  soil  had  become  im- 
poveriahed  by  uver-cropping  or  mismanagement,  in 
applying  the  necessary  remedy  (in  the  form  of  a 
iitaniire  of  aome  sort  or  other)  for  restoring  it  to  its 
original  statu,  or  to  a  condition  as  nearly  resembling 
virgin  earth  as  possible.  However  exciting  and 
invigiiruiing  the  principle  may  be  which  this  soil  is 
found  lu  possess,  it  is  tirat  necessary  to  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that  this  prin- 
1  iple  be  c.iUeil  into  full  and  active  operation ;' for 
while  it  continues  shut  out  from  the  influence  of  the 
■un  and  the  atmosphere,  the  power  which  it  has  upon 
vtf^etation  appears  to  lie  inert ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  aorta  of  plants  derive 
a  pnrtion  of  their  nourishment  from  water  and  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  not, 
ciiMsequeutly,  whoilydependant  upon  the  roost  fertile 
soil  for  all  that  they  require  to  bring  them  to  a  state 
of  pKrfect  maturity. 

Farmers  Hre  commonly  in  the  habit  of  thus  desig- 
naiiiig  all  such  soils  as  appear  to  them  to  have  been 
deposited  at  a  depth  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  tillage  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  them 
are  nnw  found  introducing  the  practice  of  trench- 
ploughing,  whereby  a  portion  of  thia  virgin  tarth  is 
raised  to  llie  surface  \  and  by  its  becoming  mixed  at 
once  with  the  portion  of  the  soil  that  has  become 
weakened  and  impaired  in  iia  powers  of  productive- 
Aksh,  the  whole  mass  is  thereby  greaily  improved, 
and  superior  crops  may  be  raised  thereon  for  aeviral 
aucceeiliiig  years.  Care,  however,  should  bo  taken 
in  trench-ploughing,  not  to  throw  upon  the  surface  a 
subsoil  of  an  infenor  quality  ;  for  if  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  soil  of  the  primary  order,  irench-ploughing 
woulrl  only  raise  to  the  surface  a  substratum,  or  si'il 
of  a  secondary  order,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  harm 
than  of  good  would  necessarily  be  the  result.  Hence 
it  is,  most  probably,  that  among  practical  farmers  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  regarding  the 
miliiy  of  aubaoil  and  trench-ploughing  ;  for  since 
there  is  bo  much  diversity  among  soils,  it  would  be 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  same  treatment  would 
everywhere  succeed. 

Nothing  more  clearly  elucidatea  the  fertility  of  vir- 
gin earth,  as  well  as  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
its  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
than  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted  in  most  n^ui 
eountries  ;  end  for  example  Upper  Canada,  as  a  corn- 
growing  counlry.may  be  referred  lo.  The  primeval 
forestarof  that  and  countries  similarly  fli:nat<»d  grow 
upon  what  may  very  properly  be  lenneil  ''irgin  soils, 
Now  in  these  parts,  even  wlicre  there  i<  hut  lii^li- 


underwood,  and  where  the  woods  are  termed  open 
(in  comparison  with  those  where  underwood  abounds), 
they  may  be  traversed,  for  scores  of  miles  without  a 
single  blade  of  grass  being  anywhere  met  with  ;  but 
no  sooner  are  the  forests  removed,  either  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  and  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  hrouaht 
into  contact  with  the  soil,  or  the  surface  of  it  at  least, 
than  vegelable  productions,  of  one  description  -or 
another,  are  found  taking  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
growing  most  luxuriantly.  It  is  upon  this  surface  soil 
tliat  wheat  and  other  corn-crops  are  grown  in  the 
new  seitlemenle  ;  for  the  plough  is  not  employed,  for 
these  two  reasons,  namely,  the  high  rale  of  laborers' 
wages,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  ploughing  up 
of  forest  ground  before  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  suffi- 
ciently decayed  to  render  them  no  longer  any  great 
inpediment  to  the  plough. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  seed  be  covered 
with  soil )  for  thia  means  a  small  triangular  harrow, 
possessing  considerable  strength,  is  employed,  where* 
by  the  seed  gels  a  slight  covering.  Sometimes  one, 
Himes  two,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  crops,  are 
■■i  in  this  way.  But  as  the  amount  of  this  soil 
which  is  then  called  into  action  is  small,  it  ought 
to  surprise  any  one,  if  it  should,  after  a  year  or 
two,  appear  to  be  exhausted,  which  is  commonly  the 
case ;  although  it  is  a  very  common  circumstance  to 
find  the  settlers  coniinuing  lo  put  in  their  seed,  wheat 
or  rye  (upon  the  old  stubbles,  and  without  ploughing] 
for  several  years,  often  indeed  until  the  crops  are 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  reaping,  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  excuedinaly  bad  management. 

Bui  those  soils,  if  prnperly  managed,  will  continue 
for  many  years,  wiilinut  the  aid  of  any  extraneous 
substance  in  the  character  of  manure,  to  yield  ^ood 
crops  ;  but  then  means  must  be  taken  to  bring  to  the 
surface,  successive  portions  of  the  soil  ;  first  in  the 
way  already  slated,  then  by  shallow  ploughing,  and 
afterward  by  deeper  ploughing,  by  which  moans  a 
new  supply  of  the  virgin  earth  will  bo  brought  into 
operaiion  )  and  not  only  this,  but  the  amount  of 
loose  soil  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  hence  the 
roots  of  plants  will  have  a  large  space  to  range  in, 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  obtaining  the  food  they 
may  require. 


LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

BV    HISS    SRDOWICX. 


IiOitD  Dacon  speaks  of  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture as  a  means  of  health  ;  and  certainly  a  love  of 
nature  is,  in  its  infiuence  on  the  mind  and  body,  one 
of  the  healthiest  of  our  affections.  But  this  love 
needs  cultivation — there  are  few  with  whom  it  is 
spontaneous,  and  they  are  persons  of  keen  sensibil- 
ity, quick  perception,  and  accurate  observation. 

This  love,  like  everything  else,  ia  to  be  acquired 
by  attention.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  ihe 
face  of  nature,  you  will  certainly  grow  to  love  ii. 

Is  it  not  deplorable  that  multitudes  shnuld  live 
through  a  long  life,  and  die  withotii  touching  the  feast 
everywhere  spread  before  them  ?     They  are  insensi- 
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Th«y  are  blind  to  the  beautiful  processes  o(  ihe  sea- 
snn,  and  the  wonder-working  changes  uf  the  mmo- 
■phere. '  For  ihem  in  vain  is  the  bloom  of  spring,  and 
thehueBorihe  summer  harvest- Gel  da.  In  vain  Tor 
them  the  magnilicent  swelling  of  the  ocean  ;  the 
water-falls,  the  flowery  brooks ;  "  eyes  have  they, 
but  they  see  not — ears,  but  they  hear  not,"  Now, 
that  you  may  not  pass  through  life  with  the  absolute 
loss  «r  a  pure,  certain,  and  permanent  source  of 
happiness,  I  pray  you  to  make  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture a  study,  ■  If  you  live  in  the  city,  you  are  nearly 
debarred  of  the  means.  The  book  is  closed  upon 
your  eye  ;  but  even  in  the  city,  there  is  here  and 
there  a  scattered  leaf.  There  are  parks  and  squares 
'  where  the  fresh  grass  springs,  and  flowery  shrubs 
givelheir  sweet  odors  to  the  air.  In  every  street, 
amid  brick,  mortar,  and  pavements,  that  apeak  only 
of  man,  are  trees  God's  witnesses.  Observe  tbem, 
and  they  will  eipress  to  you  in  characters  of  beauty, 
the  changing  seasons.  See  their  freshening  stems 
and  swelling  buds  in  spring,  iheii  wealth  ofleaves 
in  summer,  their  brilliant  hues  in  autumn,  and  in 
winter  the  naked,  graceful  forms  of  those  limbs,  over 
which  the  green  garments  of  summer  hung. 

Man  can  not  cover  up  br  efface  rivers  and  bays, 
those  glorious  works  of  God,  on  which  cities  are 
planted.  You  may  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  these, 
even  if  you  are  buried  in  the  heart  ofa  city.  Watch 
the  vessels  gliding  on  the  water,  and  the  beautiful 
effect  of  wind  and  light  upon  them.  Turn  your  eyes 
uptvard.  Your  tirmament  is  circumscribed,  but  you 
can  see  its  lights,  the  most  soul-stirring  objects  that 
meet  the  eye  of  man. 

If  you  are  so  happy  as  to  live  in  the  country,  the 
book  of  nature  is  at  your  command,  and  you  may  con 
your  lessons  on  every  hill-side.  The  roughest,  most 
barren,  most  monotonous  jaudscape,  has  an  expansive 
firmament,  sunshine  and  clouds,  an  ever-changing  and 
perpetual  beauty.  You  may  not  have  the  prairie- 
gardens  of  the  west,  but  nature,  if  you  love  her,  will 
teach  you  to  make  gardens  of  your  own ;  and  kind 
mother  earth  will  yield  you  the  wherewithal. 

But  it  may  be  your  happiness  to  live  amid  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Do  not,  then,  be  like  those  of  whom 
Byron  says, 

"  Poor  paltry  slues !  yrt  bora  midst  aoblm  tceaes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wooden  oo  (ucli  mea  1" 

Do  not  be  negligent  of  your  great  privilege.  Next 
to  having  friends  and  books,  we  esteem  it  the  great- 
est happiness  of  life,  to  have  a  home  in  a  beautiful 
country,  amid  tree-crested  hills,  where  ibe  streams 
gushing  from  their  mountain  sources,  leap  and  dance 
along  their  descending  channels,  the  symbols  of  youth 
and  happy  liberty  ;  where  the  summer  harvest  waves 
.  on  the  hill-side ;  where  a  quiet  river  winds  through 
the  thick  standing  corn  ;  where  the  happy  homes  of 
the  deep  valley  just  peep  through  the  trees  that  em- 
bower then ;  where  the  secluded  lake  mirrors  the 
silver  beauties  ihnt  cluster  round  it;  and  where  each 
ni-!i?iiTi  seems  to  the  liiver  of  nature,  as  (o  the  boy  in 
tliK  Table,  the  most  beauuful. 

Each  season,  I  say,  for  it  is  only  tho^e  who  are 
tinolisfnanl  olnatiiTf,  that  think  the  winter  dreary 
■Mil  >1cv..i,l  of  licaiiiy.     I  do  nut  allude  to  rare  and 


appearances,  when  it  seems  as  if  nature 
kindly  spread  her  purest  garment  over  her  blighted 
earth,  or  to  those  brilliant  days  when  the  earth  ap- 
pears sheeted  with  glass,  when  every  spear  of  with- 
ered grass  is  sheathed  in  crystal,  and  the  trees  are 
hung  with  jewels,  hui  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  win- 


Do  you  not  love  to  mark  the  wavy  outlines  of  the 
hills  that  were  hidden  by  the  summer  fntiage  ;  to  see 
the  windings  of  the  river,  that  now  its  veil  has  drop- 
ped, gleams,  or  rather  sniles  upon  you  all  along  its 
course  ;  To  see  the  lake  sparkling  up  like  a  gem  from 
the  bosom  of  the  valley  T  Have  you  never  observed 
the  effect  of  the  atmoephere  in  out  cold  climate  .*  the 
excessive  brightness  of  the  stars  in  a  clear,  culd  night ; 
the  purple  and  rose-colored  light  that  steals  along 
the  south  and  western  hills  ni  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
the  transparency  of  the  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  distant  mountains  look  like  walls  of  sap> 


phire  ;  and  above  all,  the  i 
sunset,  when  the  i 
of  molten  gold  and 


ideseribable  glories  of  the 

bathed  in  showers 

when  every  cloud  that 


Boats  along  the  horixon  has  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  ; 
and  the  sun.  that  perhaps  a  moment  before  had  been 
obscured,  shines  forth  from  his  pavilion  of  glowing 
clouds,  and  then  disappears  in  a  aea  of  glory  ! 

There  is  no  hyperbole  in  this.  The  sunsets  are 
not  always  so  brilliant,  but  if  you  will  observe,  you 
will  admit  there'  is  rarely  a  day  that  they  are  not 
marked  by  some  beauty.  Words  but  feebly  eipress 
the  glories  of  God  which  the  heavens  declare.  Nur 
does  it  need  any  peculiar  gift  to  admire  them.  I 
have  seen  school-girls,  trained  to  observation  and  out- 
door pleasures,  as  much  excited,  day  after  day,  by  a 
winter's  sunset,  as  a  child  is  by  a  conjurer's  incks. 
And  is  not  the  excitement  more  healthy,  more  enno- 
bling T 

These  natural  pleasures  yon  msy  always  have. 
In  no  condition  or  stage  of  life  will  they  fail  yon. 
Will  not,  then,  a  true  economy  lead  you  to  cherish 
a  love  of  them  ?  Well  might  Byron  call  it  a  "waste" 
where  they  were  not  enjoyed.  They  have,  too, 
great  moral  uses  ;  their  tendency  is  to  preserve  you 
from  dissipation,  from  evil  speaking,  gossiping  and 
coarse  pleasures,  for  their  tendency  is  elevating. 
They  are  the  ministers  of  religion.  Madame  Ro- 
land, a  noblo  woman,  who  from  the  crimes  snd  abu- 

of  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  fell  into  ih« 
great  misery  of  doubting  the  existence  of  God,  said, 
that  when  she  was  alone  and  looking  out  on  nature, 

doubts  were  gone.  The  Creator  is  visible  in  his 
works,  and  if  you  there  draw  near  to  him,  be  will 
draw  near  to  you. 


■Rightly  directed,  wisely  used,  im- 
agination is  the  greatest  gift  and  blessing  of  intellect- 
al  man.  It  raises  his  taste,  soflens  his  feelings,  pu- 
fies  his  desires,  ennobles  his  nature,  dignities  his  life, 
and  tranquillizes  his  death !  To  him  who  has  imagi- 
dl-directcd,  the  whole  universe  and  all  ita 
»  are  but  an  iuHirumeni  of  eternal  ^msic, 
and  the  hand  of  God  producing  infinite  harmony  at 
every  tnnrii. 
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LOCAL  MEMORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Nicholas  Pousbin. 

The  local  memories  of  ao  arliat  who,  like  Ponaain, 
rose  to  eminence  against  every  adverse  forlune, — 
whose  geniie  manners  and  ionocent  life  were  unruf- 
fled by  the  sneers  of  envy,  and  unsedueed  by  the  al- 
lurements of  licentiousness,  present  features  of  unu- 
sual interest  to  the  admirers  of  painting.  By  the  term 
admirers,  vre  do  not  mean  those  who  only  value  the 
47 


art  of  painting  for  the  pleasure  it  may  afford  to  the 
eye,  but  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  this  great  silist, 
believe  that  it  conduces  to  the  virtue,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  "  To  the  young 
artist,"  says  Maria  Graham,  "  the  life  of  Poussin  is  a 
beacon  to  guide  him  through  every  diiEculty :  an  en- 
couragement beyond  thai  which  any  patronage  can 
afford  ;  for  it  proves  that,  in  despite  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances, genius,  aided  by  industry,  will  be  its  own 
protector,  snd  that  fame,  though  she  may  come  laie, 
will  never  ultimately  refuse  her  favors  to  real  merit," 
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The  cause  of  hU  guccess  appears  to  have  been,  that 
PousaiD  considered  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all 
was  nonh  doing  well ;  and  that  ho  verified  his  own 
emphatic  words,  replying,  when  asked  laie  in  life  by 
Vigneul  de  Marville  how  iSi  gained  so  high  a  repu- 
tation among  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  "  1  have  neg- 
lected nothing."  Every  science  iha,t  he  could  study 
consistently  with  (he  pracitca]  part  of  his  art  attract- 
ed his  attention  and  shared  his  ardor  ;  and  in  his 
favorite  pursuit  he  considered  that  eztensiveness  of 
surface  was  by  no  me^ns  indispensable  to  grandeur 
of  design.  Hence  all  his  works  exhibit  the  results 
of  profound  thought,  diligent  study,  and  accurate  ob- 
servation, and,  wiih  but  very  few  eiceptions  are  ex- 
ecuted on  a  moderate  scale.  Ws  find  none  of  his 
pictures  reminding  its  of  the  whimsical,  but  happy 
description  of  Peter  Pindar,  where  he  saiiriies  the 

"  Acres  of  canvas*  paved  wilh  painl." 

The  general  objection  made  to  his  compositions  is 
tliat  they  partake  too  much  of  the  forms  and  altitudes 
of  the  sculpture  of  antiquity,  an  objection  that  is  well 
founded.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  that  of  "  The 
Israelites  gathering  Manna,"  he  has  even  ventured  to 
adapt  to  his  subject  the  ligures  of  the  Laociion,  the 
Niobe,  the  Seneca,  the  Antinous,  the  Wrestlers,  Ute 
Diana,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Venus  de  Medici. 

The  family  of  Poussin  was  noble,  but  poor.  His 
father  Jean  Poussin,  was  a  native  of  Soissons,  and 
served  with  credit  in  the  regiment  of  Tavanes  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. ; 
^  but  the  poverty  of  the  royal  coffers,  during  thai  un- 
happy period,  had  thrown  all  the  expenses  of  a  mil- 
itary life  upon  himself,  and  like  many  of  his  brave 
fellow-soldiers,  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  indi- 
gence. After  the  taking  of  Vernon,  in  which  town 
he  then  resided,  he  married  M^rie  de  Laisement,  the 
widow  of  Le  Moine,  a  lawyer  of  that  place  ;  and  hav- 
ing quitted  the  military  service,  he  retired  to  Andelys 
in  Normandy,  sometime  in  the  year  1592,  where,  in 
June,  1594,  his  son  Nicholas  was  bora.  The  earliest 
indications  of  a  taste  for  art  displayed  themselves  in 
Fonssia  while  yet  a  child,  and  Passeri,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  him,  aays,  in  "  The  Lives  of  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  (hut  his  schoolmas- 
ter used  frequently  to  chide  him  for  making  designs 
on  the  margins  of  his  books,  instead  of  attending  lo 
his  regular  studies.  The  beauty  of  thu  scooery  round 
Andelys,  situated  as  it  is  among  the  hills  on  the  rioht 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  including  in  its  neighborhood 
all  the  subjects  represented  in  the  engraving,  doubt- 
less fostered  the  laste  of  Poussin  for  landscape  com- 
position, a  (asie  which  was  so  strong  as  not  to  be 
overcome  even  when  the  subject  of  his  pencil  was 
historical  composition.  Of  this  prevailing  fancy  Fu- 
seli  complains,  for  he  says, "  The  excellence  of  Pous- 
sin in  landscape  is  univeraally  allowed,  and  when  h 
is  the  chief  object  of  his  picture  precludes  all  cen- 
sure ;  but  considered  as  (he  scene  or  background  of 
an  hialoiical  aubjeci,  the  care  with  which  he  execu- 
ted it,  the  predilection  which  he  had  for  it,  often  made 
him  give  it  an  importance  which  it  ought  not  to  have  : 
it  divides  our  attention,  and,  from  an  accessory,  be- 
comes a  principal  pan."  The  sketches  which  he 
made  amidst  (his  delightful  scenery  attracted  the  at- 


tention of  Quentin  Varin,  a  native  of  Amiens,  who 
then  resided  in  Andeljs,  and  who  taught  him  the  ni> 
dim  lints  of  hia  art. 

It  was  wilh  difficulty  that' Jean  Poussin  could  bo 
persuaded  to  allow  his  son  to  adopt  painting  a3  a 
profession  ;  but  having  consehtod,  Nicholas  soao. 
found  that  the  instructions  of  Varin  were  insufficient, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  friendless  and  nearly  mon- 
eyless, he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  successively 
under  Ferdinand  Elle,  of  Malines,  a  portrait  painter, 
and  L'A)Iement,  a  painter  of  history,  who  was  defi- 
cient,  however,  in  all  but  the  mechanical  part  of  hia 
art,  and  with  whom  Nicholas  remained  only  a  few 
weeks.  While  with  the  latter,  the  authoress  before 
quoted  says  he  "  contracted  a  friendship  with  Phil- 
ippe de  Champagne,  which  was  afterward  of  aingu- 
lar  advantage  lo  him;"  but  M.  Gence,  in  the  Bio- 
graphie  Unwersetle,  says  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  that 
Philippe  de  Champagne  did  not  go  (o  Paria  till  1631. 
A  young  nobleman  of  Poitou  became  a  generous 
friend  lo  Poussin,  and  furnished  him  with  money  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  hia  studies  ;  and  after  the  young 
painter  had  diligently  copied  many  drawings  of  RaN 
faelle  and  Guilio  Romano,  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Courtois,  and  oihetwise  advanced  himself  in  his  art, 
invited  him  to  Poitou,  with  the  view  of  further  patron- 
age  and  liberal  employment.  The  want  of  taste, 
however,  of  this  nobleman's  mother  did  not  permit 
her  to  value  the  artisi'a  ability,  and  he  was  treated  in 
the  Eight  of  a  domestic  drudge,  and  accordingly  he 
withdrew  in  disgust,  and  set  out  on  foot  ou  his  return 
to  Paria.  In  this  journey  ho  supported  himself  by  hia 
pencil,  accepting  any  employment  and  at  whatever 
remuncratioQ  he  could  obtain ;  the  former  being  so 
severe,  and  the  latter  so  scanty,  that  on  arriving  at  lh« 
capital  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  sickness, 
brought  on,  it  is  supposed,  by  extreme  labor  and  a 
scanty  sustenance.  He  returned  to  Andelys,  whero 
he  remained  with  his  family  a  year,  occupying  him- 
self in  painting  both  in  distemper  and  oil,  for  such 
prices  as  he  could  obtain.  On  his  recovery  he  again 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  became  acquainted  wilh  the 
Cavaliere  Marino,  the  ItaUan  poet,  with  whom  he  liv- 
ed on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  by  whom 
he  was  invited  to  Rome,  whither  he  removed  in  1624. 
As  a  residence  in  the  "  Eternal  city"  was  the  chief 
wish  of  the  painter's  heart,  he  conceived  that  he 
shouldthereliveintranquilhty,  but  his  friend  soon  aflei 
dying,  and  the  Cardinal  Barberini,  to  whose  notice 
Marino  had  introduced  him,  being  aent  on  an  embassy 
to  France  and  Spain,  he  found  himself  in  a  foieign 
city,  destitute  of  patrons,  and  without  any  meana 
of  living,  excepting  what  his  pencil  might  afford. 
Still  undaunted,  he  puraued  his  art  with  fervor,  sel- 
ling some  of  his  noblest  works  for  sums  barely  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  materials  on  which  they  were 
painted  until  the  return  of  the  cardinal  to  Rome  ex- 
tricated him  from  his  difficulties.  For  that  dignitary 
he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Death  of 
Germaniciis,"  and  the  '■  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Emperor  Titus."  He  soon  after  painted  the  "  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,"  for  St.  Fetor's,  which  is 
now  in  the  pontifical  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo.  For 
the  Cavaliere  de  Pozio  he  painted  his  first  scries  of 
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the  "  8er«ii  S&cramenls  of  the  Romish  Church,"  six 
ot  which  ue  now  in  ihe  collection  of  ihe  Duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle ;  one  having  been  destroy- 
ed byfir«ia  1816.  In  the  years  1644  and  1647  he  also 
pctated  a.  eecond  series,  with  variations,  for  M.  de 
Chantelou,  which  were  formerly  in  the  Orletna  col- 
lection, and  are  now  among  the  most  valued  of  the 
pictures  belonging  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  They 
were  bought  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater  for 
4,900  guineas. 

Of  &e  remaining  history  of  this  great  painter,  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  ibis  place  to  say,  that  in  1639  he 
was  induced  to  return  to  Paris,  where  ho  was  ap- 
pointed principal  painter  to  Louis XIII., andhad many 
commissions  to  execute  important  works.  The  en- 
vy, of  contemporary  artists  disgusted  him ;  and  in 
three  years,  under  the  pretence  of  fetching  home  his 
wife  and  settling  various  affairs  in  Italy,  he  withdrew 
from  France,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome,  were  he 
died  in  1665,  in  the  sevenLy-first  year  of  his  ege. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  Louis  XIII. 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  brevet  of 
bis  appointment  of  tirsi  painter  to  (be  king  occur  the 
folluwing  passages:  "His  majesty  has  chosen  and 
retained  him  to  be  his  first  painter,  and  in  that  capa- 
city has  given  him  the  general  direction  of  all  the 
works  of  painting  and  embellishment  that  he  may 
henceforward  order  for  the  decoration  of  his  royal 
houses  ;  ordering  also,  that  none  of  his  other  paint- 
ers shall  execute  any  of  their  works  for  Lis  majesty 
without  having  first  submitted  (heir  designs  to  (he 
aaid  Sieur  Poussin,  and  received  his  directions  and 
advice  thereupon.  And  in  order  to  give  him  ihe 
means  of  maintaining  himseir  in  his  service,  hia  maj- 
esty granis  hira  the  sum  of  three  thousand  livres  as 
a  yearly  salary ;"  and  "  hia  majesty  has  also  granted 
to  the  Sieur  Poussin  the  house  with  the  garden  lying 
in  the  middle  of  his  majesty's  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries." 

We  have  already  refened  to  the  opinion  of  Fuseli 
on  the  merits  of  Poussin  as  a  landscape  painter,  to 
which  may  be  added  that  of  Lanzi,  who  observes  : 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  (he 
Carracci  improved  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  and 
Poussin  brought  it  to  perfection." 

With  regard  to  the  imitation  of  (lie  antique  in  his 
figures,  Reynolds  seems  to  consider  that  ii  arose  more 
from  similarity  of  thought  than  plagiarism  of  form. 
He  says  :  "  Poussin  lived  and  conversed  with  the 
ancient  statues  so  long,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  (hem  than  with  the  peopli 
about  him.  I  have  often  thought  that  he  carried 
hia  veneration  for  them  so  far,  as  to  wish  to  git'e  his 
works  the  air  of  ancient  paintings.  ...  No  works  of 
any  modem  have  so  much  (he  air  of  antique  painting 
as  those  of  Poussin.  His  best  performances  have  a 
remarkable  dryness  of  manner,  which,  (hough  by 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation,  yet  see 
perfectly  correspondent  to  that  ancient  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  his  style.  Like  Polidoro,  he 
studied  the  ancients  so  rouch,  that  he  acquired  a  habit 
of  thinking  in  their  way,  and  seemed  lo  know  perfectly 
the  actions  and  gestures  they  would  use  on  every 
occasion."     Fuseli,  on  the  other  hand,  charges  him 


with  plagiarism,  a  charge  fully  boine  out  by  the 
picture  before  referred  to,  "  The  Israelites  gatheriog 
Manna."  That  learned  and  acute  critic  obserres : 
"  Though  Poussin  abstracted  the  theory  of  his  pro- 
portions from  the  antique,  he  is  seldom  uniform  and 
pure  in  hia  style  of  design  :  ideal  only  in  parts,  and 
oftcner  so  in  female  than  in  male  characters,  he 
ipplies,  like  Pie(ro  Testa,  antique  heads  and  torsos 
ith  limbs  and  extremities  transcribed  from  the 

That  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  forms  of  the 
antique  ia  obvious,  and  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Chantelou, 
he  admits  that  he  had  applied  to  painting  the  theory 
which  the  Greeks  had  introduced  into  their  musio  ; 
the  Dorian  for  the  grave  and  serious,  the  Phrygian 
for  the  vehement  and  passionate,  the  Lydian  for  the 
Bo[^  and  tender,  and  the  Ionian  for  the  riotous  festivity 
of  his  bacchanals.  Still  he  did  not  neglect  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  excellences 
of  RafTaelle  and  Guilio  Romano,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  have  most  deeply  excited  hia  admiration. 
Indeed  it  has  been  considered,  and  with  great  justice, 
that  he  can  be  hardly  aaid  to  be  inferior  to  that  sublime 
painter  in  the  purity  and  majesty  of  his  conceptions, 
the  select  beauty  of  his  forms,  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  his  attitudes,  and  his  just  and  apiraated  expression 
of  the  passions.  His  compositions,  the  result  of  a 
learned  and  profound  meditation,  are  simple,  grand, 
and  judicious ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  hia  works 
are  distinguished  by  a  refined  and  claa a ical  observance 
of  the  propriety  of  costume. 

To  liis  coloring  many  objections  have  been  taken^ 

id  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  historical  com- 
positions the  prevalence  of  the  russet  (eint  and  the 
unbroken  red  are  far  from  being  harmonious  or  rich. 
De  Piles,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  cold 
and  feeble  as  a  colorist,  but  to  this  sweeping  censure 
Mr.  Bryant  makes  the  following  reply  :  "It  did  not 
occur  to  that  critic,  that  brilliancy  of  teiata  and  splen- 
dor of  color  would  ill  accord  with  the  solidity  and 
simplicity  of  effect  so  essential  to  heroic  subjects ; 
and  that  the  sublime  and  majestic  would  be  degraded 
by  a  union  with  the  florid  and  the  gay.  The  elevation 
of  his  mind  is  conspicuous  in  everything  he  imder- 
took  ;  and  we  are  not  less  impressed  with  the  beauty 
end  grandeur  of  the  scenery  he  displays  in  his  land- 
scapes, then  with  the  dignified  characteristics  that 
distinguish  his  historical  works." 

In  the  last  letter  this  eminent  man  ever  penned  he 
thufl  expresses  himself  concerning  that  part  of  bis  art 
which  consists  of  "things  which  are  not  to  be  learned, 
and  which  make  an  essential  part  of  painting.  First, 
the  subject  must  be  noble.  It  should  have  received 
no  quality  from  the  mere  workman ;  and  to  allow 
scope  to  the  painter  to  disjJay  his  powers  he  should 
select  that  most  capable  o(  receiving  beautiful  form. 
He  must  begin  by  composition,  then  ornament,  pro- 
priety, beauty,  grace,  vivacity,  costume,  probability, 
and  judgment  in  each  and  all.  These  last  belong 
solely  (o  the  painter,  and  can  not  be  taught.  They  are 
the  golden  bough  of  Virgil,  which  no  man  can  find  or 
Bather,  if  his  fate  do  not  lead  him  to  it.  These  nine 
parts  deserve,  on  several  accounts,  to  be  treated  by 
some  good  and  learned  author."     We  may  close  (hi* 
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P&per  by  a  than  deBcription  of  the  person  of  Poussin 
m  aid  (^  the  portrait  represented  above.  He  was  tall 
ftnd  well  proportioned )  his  hair  black,  but  it  bec&me 
verjr  gray  toward  the  end  of  his  life  ;  his  complexion 
olire,  sis  eyes  blue,  hie  nose  ralher  long,  his  forehead 
Urge,  and  his  looks  altogether  dignified  yet  modest. 


VIRTUES  OF  COLD  WATER. 

What  can  exceed  the  beauty,  freshness,  and  purity 
of  a  glass  of  water  taken  from  the  springs  ?  It  leares 
no  mawkish  taste  behind  it,  no  ficiitious  or  unpleasant 
odor.  When  it  is  taken  before  breakfast,  sAer  a 
bath  or  general  ablulion,  it  cleanses  all  the  passages, 
purifying  the  mouth,  and  filling  it  with  sweet  fluids, 
making  the  individual  cheerful,  hungry,  and  wide 
awake.  What  a  contrast  this  ia  to  creeping  dawn 
stairs  with  the  eyes  half  closed,  huddling  up  to  the 
fire,  and  swallowing  scalding  tea,  eating  a  few  biles 
of  toast,  without  appetite,  and  requiring  some  relish 
to  make  them  go  down.  This  drinking  cold  water 
in  the  morning  dilutes  the  viscid  secretions,  such  as 
hile,  slimy  matter,  &c.,  that  have  collected  during  the 
night,  and  makes  them  pass  off.  The  determination 
bcvig  already  to  the  akin  by  the  wet  sheet,  or  sweat- 
ing and  the  bath,  or  by  simply  washing  all  over,  the 
cold  fluid  being  then  taken  into  the  stomach  at  first 
lowers  its  temperature,  and  that  of  all  the  organs  con- 
^  tained  in  the  abdomen,  helping  still  more  to  lessen 
any  irritation  and  heat,  or  undue  collection  of  blood 
in  these  parts.  The  water  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  stomach,  not  digested,  as  many  suppose,  and  not 
&  drop  escapes  into  the  alimentary  canal.  When  it 
is  sucked  up  by  the  stomach,  it  goes  into  the  general 
current  of  the  circulation ;  mixmg  with  the  blood  it  is 
first  carried  into  the  lungs,  and  then  sent  on  by 
another  set  of  tubes,  the  arteries,  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  the  points  of  the  toes,  and  every  inter- 
mediate part  feels  its  benefits  giving  new  life  and 
activity  to  everything  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  is 
then  in  great  haste  thrown  ofl"  (mixed  with  waste 
matter),  by  the  skin,  in  invisible  steam,  by  the  kidneys, 
and  by  the  breath.  When  a  glass  of  water  ia  swallow- 
ed, the  stomach,  by  its  motions,  difliises  it  over  all  its 
surface  before  it  takes  it  up,  just  as  you  would  wash  the 
face,  and  it  has  the  same  refreshing  and  beautifying 
effects,  leaving  it  a  more  natural  temperature,  and  giv- 
ing a  more  natural  color.  •  •  "  In  fine,  there  is  no 
agent  applied  to  the  human  body,  externally  or  inter- 
nally, that  has  such  an  influence  in  awaking  all  the 
Tital  powers  to  the  great  restorative  capabiliiiea,  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  disease,  or  preventing,  when 
inevitable,  a  fatal  termination,  as  pure  cold  water.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  therapeutical  agent  we  possess, 
the  most  manageable  in  its  application,  the  most  easily 
obtained,  and  the  most  certain  in  its  results.  So 
varied  are  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  applied,  that 
there  is  no  remedy,  that  can  be  made  to  produce  as 
many  diversified  and  opposiie  effects;  a  stimulant 
a  sedative,  a  diitreiic,  a  dcrivate,  &c.,  and  a  cleanser 
and  restorative   in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms. 


Unchaining  all  the  powers  of  iha  constitution,  giring 
nature  a  general  impetns,  and  leaving  uncurbed 
her  desire  and  efforts  to  heal,  and  bU  this  without  the 
necessity  of  straining  any  individual  fuociion  ;  and 
after  its  most  mighty  results  in  the  moat  acute  and 
dreadful  diseases,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  operation,  no 
mark  or  af^er-suffering,  to  point  out  where  or  bow 
its  power  had  been  exercised  :  a  conqueror  without 
levying  bloodshed — the  giver  of  squod  constitutions 
wiiliout  levying  a  tribute — a  divine  and  universal 
remedy — universal  in  its  application,  universally 
dispensed  for  the  use  of  all  mankind,  and  in  days  to 
come  destined  to  be  universally  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  remedies. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 


Pleis&nt  is  the  breakfast  hour,  and  cheerful  is  the 
meeting  when,  refreshed  by  peaceful  slumber,  the 
different  members  of  a  family  assemble  round  the  ta- 
ble to  take  their  morning  repast.  At  other  meals  the 
family  may  be  divided,  but,  generally,  here  all  are 
are  assembled.  The  busy  cares,  the  hurried  tur- 
moils of  the  day,  have  not  disturbed  the  spirit ;  all 
is  peace,  cheerfulness,  and  joy.  But  pleasant  as  the 
breakfast-table  is,  there  ia  another  point  of  attraction 
stiU  more  so.  Cheerful  as  the  breakfast  group  may 
there  is  another  group  more  interesting.  The 
point  of  attraction  is  the  fireside,  and  the  group  the 
beings  ihai  gather  round  it.  The  fireside !  where  is 
there  a  heart  that  does  not  glow  at  iho  very  name  1 — 
where  is  there  a  spirit  that  does  not  spring  forward 
to  join  the  fireside  party  I  At  the  breakfast  table, 
when  the  sun  is  mounting  the  skies,  the  table  boun- 
teously spread,  and  the  cup  running  over,  with  health 
in  the  cheek  and  animation  in  the  eye,  there  ought 
to  be  a  warm  gush  of  grateful  emotion  to  the  Oiver  of 
all  good  i  but  still  a  warmer  gush  will  be  required 
suitably  to  acknowledge  the  more  delightful  enjoy- 
ment of  a  domestic  fireside.  Whatever  may  have 
been  your  occupation  or  your  cares,  however  tried 
with  disappointments,  and  ruffled  with  unexpected 
oviln,  it  is  all  over  now  for  the  day  at  least.  The 
sun  has  gpze  down,  the  shadows  of  night  prevail. 
The  winds  are  blowing  without,  but  the  fire  is  spark- 
ling within.  The  shutters  are  closed,  the  curtains 
are  drawn ;  there  is  yet  an  hour  that  may  be  passed 
peacefully  and  pleasantly,  let  it  be  passed  at  the  fire- 
side. In  the  days  of  our  boyhood  oAen  have  we  sat 
by  the  fireside,  with  half  a  dosen  rosy-faced  com- 
panions. We  had  our  books  ;  played  at  the  games 
in  which  young  people  delight ;  roasted  our  apples  ; 
told  long  stories ;  and  laughed  till  the  room  rang 
again  ;  for  our  hearts  were  as  light  as  though  there 
such  thing  as  care  in  the  world.  The  future 
hour  and  the  future  year  were  always  bright — we 
feared  nothing,  and  hoped  evorylhing ;  for  we  knew, 
or  thought  we  knew,  that  as  we  grew  older  we  should 
surely  be  happier.  The  fireside  is  a  chartered  space 
endeared  by  a  thousand  affectionate  recollections. 
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Andent  Warriot  Mtd  A 


BARBARITIES   OF    ANCIENT    WARFARE, 

In  the  pTesent  article  we  Bhnll  endeavor  to  exhibit 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  a  ri^ht  point  of  view,  the 
various  war  practicea  of  ancient  limes,  especially 
the  more  barbarous.  Our  object  more  particularly 
will  be  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
not,  with  respect  to  such  practices,  worse,  if  as  bad, 
aa  their  neighbors ;  and  that  they  meted  out  to  ihosc 
whom  ihay  conquered  no  other  measure  than  they 
would  themselves  have  received  had  their  enemies 
prevailed.  This  argument  does  not  abstractedly 
justify  the  practices.  On  abstract  principles  war 
itself  ia  unjustifiable  and  monstrous.  But  we  con- 
■'  "Uter  CO  iliis  point, — ^that  when 
ow  abhor  were  generally  prev- 
r  time,  we  have  no  right — it 
lake  one  particular  nation  ihe 
reprobation  on  that  account, 
luld  be  as  general  as  the  practices 
Ihemaelvea  were.  Were  no  further  explanation 
given,  the  act  of  the  Hebrew  victors  in  cutting  off 
ibe  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  their  royal  captive,  would 
be  cited  (aa  othor  acts  not  similarly  explained  have 
been)  as  a  deed  of  motiveless  and  eavage  barbarity, 
attesting  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  nature.  But 
when  the  person  thus  treated  himself  lets  us  know 
that  he  regards  it  as  an  act  of  retributive  justice,— 
and  when,  thu.s  himself  mutilated,  the  biHer  remem- 
brance comes  before  him  of  the  threeseore  and  ten 
kings  who  were  similarly  dealt  with  by  htm,  and 
whom,  with  barbaric  pride,  he  kept  to  gather  their 
'    meat  under   his  table, — the    case    u    regards   the 


e  it  brings  the 
practices  which  we 
alent  at  some  foru 
would  not  be  just — to  n 
special  subject  of  o 


Israelites  is  greatly  altered.  So  far  from  being  » 
barbarity  of  their  invention,  gratuitous  and  uncalled 
for,  they  depart  from  their  ordinary  practice  to  render 
an  act  of  poetical  justice,  and  thereby  expressed  in 
no  equivocal  terms  iheit  detestation  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  tyrannical  king  had  been  wont  to  treat 
the  illustrious  persons  who  became  captive  to  him. 

In  speaking  about  conieraporary  usages,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  one  dangerous 
source  of  misconception.  Except  with  reference  to 
the  times  in  which  we  ourselves  live,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  practically  forgetting  that  contemporary 
nations  aie  not  necessarily  in  the  same  state  of 
civilization;  and  (here  are  classes  of  usages, 
especially  such  as  are  connected  wiih  wnr,  which, 
as  existing  in  any  one  naiion,  will  bo  much  better 
illuslraled,  or  rather  eslimaleJ,  by  ibo  practices  of 
any  other  nations  in  a  similar  slate  with  respect  to  civi- 
lization, in  whatever  cge  existing,  than  by  references 
to  the  usages  of  contemporary  or  even  neighboring 

It  is  a  sad  truth  to  tell,  but,  being  truth,  it  may  be 

told,  that  the  diminuiiun  of  the  barbarities  of  war 

which  advancing  civilization  produces,  is  less  ihe 

elTect  of  humane  feeling  than  of  the  interested  consid- 

hich  advancing  civilization  evolves.    The 

■age  has  no  interest  in  being  merciful,  and  there- 

e — unless   by  a  fortunate    accident — he    has  no 


other  cases,  his  object  is  to   injt 
enemy  as  much  as  possible,  a 
of  doing  this  but  by  destroyin, 
of  iheir  number.     His  glory 


id  he  k 


-   disable  the 


many  as  possible 
0  accumulate  tfac 
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inonal  trophies  of  those  he  has  skin.  .  He  gives  no 
quarter  nor  expects  to  receive  it ;  and  if  he  does  lake 
prisoners,  it  is  only  that  they  may  in  some  future  day 
of  triumphant  Testival,  taste  with  tenfold  intensity  all 
"  the  bitterness  of  death."  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  he  has  no  use  for  their  lives,  and  the  only  mo- 
live  which  prevents  him  from  destroying  them  on  the 
spot  is — that  he  may  eat  them,  or  that  he  may  offer 
them  in  sacrifice  to  his  grim  idols. 

Then,  as  a  nation  becomes  settled,  and  cultivates 
the  arts  which  belong  to  settled  hfe,  it  finds  that  man 
has  such  value,  as  a  laboring  or  serving  animal,  as  to 
make  his  life  worth  preserving.  The  captives  are 
therefore  spared  for  the  labor  of  slaves ;  and  this, 
too,  because  the  settled  stale  of  life,  while  it  alfords 
occasion  for  their  being  employed  to  the  profit  of 
their  owners,  so  fixes  litem  as  to  render  escape  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  Underihis  slate  of  things,  how- 
ever, interest  will  suggest  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  captive  to  be  ransomed  by  his  friends,  if  com- 
munications can  be  opened  with  them,  anJ  if  the  sum 
which  they  can  offer  exceeds  the  value  which  the 
captor  sets  upon  his  services.  A  savage  could  noi 
preseri'e  his  prisoner  without  encumbering  himself 
wiih  the  charge  of  his  subsistence.  So  much  does 
this  principle  of  interest  speak  to  all  men,  tbat  the 
savage,  who  lias  not  himself  any  use  for  the  bond- 
services of  Iiis  captive,  and  therefore  destroys  him, 
will  preserve  his  life  if  there  are  facilities  for  making 
a  profit  of  him  by  selling  him  to  those  by  whom  his 
services  may  be  needed.  If  also,  without  any  such 
facilities,  the  prisoner  be  a  peraon  of  consequence 
(and  especially  if  he  belong  to  &  coudilion  of  civili- 
zation different  from  that  of  the  captors),  the  savage 
will  preserve  his  life  if  he  has  the  prospect  of  a 
valuable  ransom — bul  ho  longer  than  thai  prospect  is 
entertained. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  kings  and  chiefs,  if  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoners,  are  generally 
exposed  to  a  peculiar  treatment,  by  reason  of  the 
active  and  leading  part  which  their  position  Had 
obliged  them  lo  take  against  their  present  conquerors. 
Sometimes  we  shall  find  tbai  they  are  put  to  death, 
and  that  in  cold  blood,  and  with  circumstances  of 
ignominy,  weeks  or  months  aSiei  the  conflict  has  been 
decided.  Oflener  they  are  subjected  to  somo  mutila- 
tion, and  are  obliged  to  render  menial  andignominioiis 
services  to  their  conqueror,  whose  pride  is  exalted 
by  himself  and  houaehold  being  served  by  fallen  kings 
and  princes,  queens  and  princesses. 

In  a  still  more  improved  condition  of  society,  where 
the  disadvantages  of  an  act  of  warfare  arc  generally 
less  unequal  than  in  llie  savage  or  semi-civilized 
conditions,  prisoners  are  taken  on  hotli  sides  ;  and 
as  both  consider  that  the  presence  of  their  own 
citizens  and  soldiers  is  of  more  advantage  than  the 
services  of  foreign  slaves,  an  cxihange  of  prisoners 
is  the  result.  If,  under  these  circmnst.-inces,  a  king 
or  chief  person  'should  become  a  prisoner,  Le  obiains 
his  liberty  either  for  a  high  ransom,  or  by  exchange 
against  one  or  more  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  or 
by  the  cession  of  some  advaniage  to  the  captors. 
The  highest  siaie  of  civilization  possible  whil«  >v;ir 
exista  aeem  to  be  indicaieJ  by  the  liberation  of  ofBcers 


(even  of  high  rank)  acting  under  orders,  upon  their 
parole  engagement,  not  again  during  the  war  la  fight 
against  their  captors. 

The  condition  of  society,  as  indicated  by  war 
described  in  this  last  paragraph,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  ancient  nation,  although  parts  of  it  might  now 
and  then  be  brought  out  by  some  accident. 

We  have  entered  into  this  statement  because  the 
true  question  as  to  the  war  practices  of  the  Hebrews 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this — whether  iheir 
practices  in  war  did  or  did  not  correspond  wiih  the 
progressive  developments  of  their  national  condition  ; 
not-^wheiher  in  the_^rj/  slage  of  their  social  pro- 
gression they  had  the  war  usages  which  are  found 
only  io  the  last.  This  last  question  involves  an  ex- 
pectation which  can  not  with  any  show  of  reason  be 
entertained,  by  which  nevertheless  lies  at  the  boitom 
of  most  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  war-praclices  of  the  Israelites. 

Now  in  answer  to  the  question  which  we  have 
proposed,  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring 
OUT  conviction  that  the  jK'acticcs  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
regards  ike  Irealmenl  tfpriaoners  (which  is  the  trying 
point  in  the  larger  question),  were  not  only  not  worse, 
but  not  as  bad  as  those  of  other  nations  in  the  same 
stale  of  civilizaiion.    It  would  be  almost  unnecessaxy 

state  that  in  the  long  period  over  which  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  people  extends,  they  passed  through 
varios  stales  of  civilization,  were  ii  not  that  vre  con- 
stanily  hear  talk  of  "  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews" 
in  such  sort  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
practices  which  we  find  among  that  people  at  any  one 
period  were  common  to  all  periods,  whereas  the 
obvious  fact  is, .that  iheir  social  condiiion  was  pro- 
gressive, like  that  of  all  other  nations ;  and  that,  as 
time  passed,  many  old  customs  were  relinquished, 
many  new  ones  came  into  use. 
uring  the  time  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  were  well 
actiled  in  thai  counity — that  is,  down  to  ihe  lime  of 
King  David— they  were  in  a  condition  very  similar, 
as  respects  war,  to  that  which  we  have  first  described, 
wliile  the  settled  nations  aronnd  ihem  were  for  iho 
most  part  in  that  condiiion  which  has  been  secondly 
described.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  that  during  this 
period  the  usages  of  the  Hebrews  were  far  above 
liiose  of  the  first  condition  ;  but  wore  in  many  respects 
equal  to,  and  in  some  respects  above  those  of  the 
second  condition — and  this  through  the  corrective 
which  iheir  religious  system  applied  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  warfare  which  naturally  belonged  to  their 

During  the  period  of  which  we  now  write,  ths 
Hebrews  had  no  interest  in  preserving  the  lives  of 
their  prisoners.  The  conquest  of  the  coontry  being 
incomplete,  they  were  themselves  rather  pressed  at 
limes  ibr  room  ;  and  their  operations  io  agricuhure 
and  pasiurage  were  of  loo  contracted  and  simple  b 
description  to  need  more  hands  than  lite  family  and 
its  naUiral  dependants  afforded.  There  was  no  market 
open  to  them  in  which  ihey  could  sell  iheir  prisoners 
fur  slaves  had  they  been  so  inclined.  And  as  the 
nations  with  which  they  warred  were  their  near 
neighbors,  they  cou"  "  "    "—-'«■•  ■' — ■  ■■"■' 
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[iroGi  to  themselves  without  alTurding  them  the  means 
of  escape.  In  abort  it  was  impossible  that  thcjr 
couM  have  kepi  tbem  without  incurring  the  cost  of 
iheir  maintenance,  which  no  ancient  nation  ever  did. 
Under  such  c  i  re  u  ma  lances  no  prisoners  were  taken. 
Those  who  could,  escaped  ;  and  those  who  could 
not,  were  slain,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
pursuLl.  In  fact  lliere  were  no  surrenders  or  capitula- 
lions  of  bodies  of  men,  no  laying  down  of  arms,  by 
which  prisoners  are  obtained  in  modem  warfare. 
No  prisoners  were  ever  reserved  to  be  tortured  and 
slain  in  cold  blood  on  some  future  occasion.  It  is 
true  that  one  or  two  instances  of  prisoners  being  put 
10  death  after  the  act  of  warfare,  do  occur — such  as 
that  of  the  Midianites,  recorded  in  Num.  iwi.  13-17, 
and  of  king  Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  32,  33— but  these 
were  not  preserved  with  the  view  of  their  being 
snbsequenliy  ileslroyed  ;  but  they  were  put  to  death 
because  they  had  withnnt  authority  been  spared  by 
the  military  commanders,  although  the  nation  had 
brfoTe  the  battle  devoted  them,  by  a  solemn  and  irre- 
vocable ban,  to  desirnciion — for  reasons  which  were 
fur  that  lime  considered  good,  and  were  such  as 
nould  have  led  other  natious  to  similar  act  of  devote- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  those  kings  who  were  taken  in  tlie 
course  of  the  battle,  and  were  put  to  death  en  llie 
same  day,  at  its  close,  this  can  nut  be  called  cold 
blooded,  ll  was  a  crowning  act  of  triumph  and 
'  vengeance,  while  the  bjiiod  of  the  victors,  maddened 
by  ibe  recent  conllicl,  still  boiled  in  their  veins.  At 
4lie  worst,  this  was  the  most  barbarous  practice  of 
the  Hebrews  in  ibeir  most  barbarous  state  ;  and  waa 
:>f  far  less  atrocity  than  the  acta  toward  their  dis- 
.inguished  prisoners,  of  nations  far  in  advance  of  ilie 
-droelites  of  these  times,  in  general  civilization — if 


indeed  there  be  any  true  civilization  by  which  ihe 
heart  is  not  civilized.  Thus  the  lieathen  attributed, 
to  some  extent,  the  victories  which  they  achieved  to 
the  might  and  blessing  of  their  gods  :  therefore,  in 
acknowledging  the  obligation  to  these  gods,  prisoners 
were,  by  some  of  them,  preserved  to  be  offered  to 
these  gods  in  sacrifice,  on  some  high  holyday ;  but 
from  this,  and  from  a  hundred  other  barbarities  con- 
nected with  or  arising  from  this  form  of  acknowledg- 
ment, the  Hebrews  were  precluded  by  the  strict 
prohibition  of  human  sacrifices,  as  a  thing  most 
abhorrent  to  Jehovah.  Yet  no  nation  was  more  per- 
severingly  taught  than  the  Hebrews  that  (he  glory 
of  all  their  victories  was  lo  be  ascribed  to  their  Divine 
King  ;  and  this  made  the  agents  of  these  victories, 
the  generals,  judges,  and  kings,  heedful  that  they 
might  not  seem  to  take  too  large  a  share  of  the  glory 
to  tbemaelvea,  by  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  their 
triumphs.  No  royal  and  noble  captives  were  dragged 
in  chains  at  their  chariot  wheels ;  none  were  allowed 
to  live  on,  to  be  paraded  in  distant  cities  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  afterward  ignominiously 
slain  ;  none  were  ever  blinded  or  mutilated  by  them, 
or  exposed  to  mockery  and  insuh ;  nor  were  any 
ever  kept  by  ilicm  10  grind  in  the  prisun-house,  or  to 
gather  tneat  under  their  tables  :  not  even  Solomon 
ill  all  his  glory  thought  nf  the  vulgar  ambition  of 
having  dcihroiied  kings  amnng  the  meuiala  of  his 
house;  and  if  "  kings'  daughiera  were  among  the 
lionoTuble  wonu-n"  of  his  E^'vpiian  sjMuse,  they 
were  given  to  her  by  lier  failicr  rather  than  her 
husband,  onil,  after  all,  they  were  "  honorable  [not 
degraded]  women." 

The  custom  among  the  Hebrews  of  sisying  iho 
kings  of  a  conquered  people  upon  the  field  of  battle 
was,  of  only  momentary  duration.     It  had  alr-w'v  w 
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far  declined  in  the  limcof  GiJeon  that  ho  would  have 
spared  Zolia  and  Zainiunni  had  not  they,  by  putting 
his  brothers  to  death,  rendered  the  case  one  of  blood- 
revenge.  Aiid-although  Agag  was  put  to  death  at  n 
much  later  period,  that  was  a  peculiar  case.io  which 
iTO  have,  already  adverted.  And  after  havin*;  retin- 
■luiahed  this  practice,  ihcy  rt^snrted  lo  nciio  of  these 
intermediate  barbatitit's  of  which  wc  have  spoken. 
Captive  kings  came  to  be  treated  with  consideration 
and  even  kindness  ;  and  for  iho  most  part,  when  not 
slain  in  battle,  were  continued  in  tUt;  rulo  of  their 
territories  on  the  condition  of  payirin  triduie.  The 
Hebrews  also,  within  as  short  or  ii  siiorier  tinte  than 
any  other  people,  ceased  to  wnjip.  cMerniirialive  wars. 
.^Vilh  an  enlarged  territory  and  iiicre;u^i'd  ni.Miis  of 
cniployment,  it  became  ilir-tr  interest  to  Uikc-,  and 
preserve  captives  for  the  sako  of  the  senitcs  which 
theymiglilrenderin  the  public  worlis  and  in  the  fields. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  and  examples  of  graitiitous 
harbariiies  ;  but  what  history  is  there,  even  modern 
history,  in  which  such  do  tiot  occur  ? 
,  That  the  Egyptians  were,  in  the  period  of  which 
out  history  now  treats,  far,  very  fwr,  above  the  He- 
brews in  all  the  arts  of  ciiii  life,  it  would  be  very 
useless  to  dissemble  or  dispute.  It  has  therefore 
occurred  to  us  that  we  can  not  better  conclude  this 
notice  than  by  showing  that  in  this  comparatively 
advanced  state  of  ihat  people,  when  captive  labor 
had  become  valuable  to  them,  thev 
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more  civilized  condition  which  they  afierwaril 
attained.  The  illustration  derivable  from  this  source 
is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as,  from  their  long 
residence  in  E^vpt  they  could  hardly  be  unacquainted 
with  the  war-usugesofthat  country,  and  the  diflerence 
can  not  well  be  accotmicd  for  hw  by  reference  to  the 
different  circomsiHnccs  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  iho  entirely  dilfereni  prindpUs  of  their  religion 
and  government. 

Wo  are  aware  that  Sir  J,  G.  Wilkinson  has  thrown 
an  obstacle  in  our  way  nl  the  outset,  by  contending 
that  all  the  barbarities  which  the  Egyptian  sculplnrea 
olfer  to  onr  view  are  lo  be  understood  aa  allegorical, 
or  as  symbolical  faiici<'s  of  ihe  scidptors.  And  why ! 
lieiause  ho  "  c:in  uol  soppise  thai  the  Egyptians, 
who  surpassed  all  others  in  the  practices  of  civilized 
life,  were  in  ihe  liabiiof  indulging  in  wanton  cruelly." 
Now  we  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  ihis  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  Ami- 
quities,  which  few  persons  living  have  studied  with 
as  much  diligence  or  to  as  good  purpose.  But  such 
a  matter  as  this  is  one  on  which  every  reflecting 
person,  acquainted  with  history  and  the  principles 
of  human  conduct,  is  as  competent  as  the  most 
laborious  student  of  Egyptian  antiquities  to  form  an 
opinion — perhaps  more  sO,  as  being  less  likely  to 
have  his  Judgment  distorted  by  that  partisanship 
which  is  BO  often  engendered  by  an  ejiclusive  study. 
So  here,  for  one  particular  purpose — to  redeem  the 
Kjrypiians  from  a  charge  impossible  otherwise  to 
refute — a   system   of    allegorical    interpretation    is 
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ippliedto  the  historical  sculplurea,  which  is  calculated 
to  nave  a  most  discouraginf[  effect  npon  the  whole 
study.  One  who  believes  these  things  to  be  allegoiics 
and  sjrmbolB,  can  not  deny  that  other  matters  may 
be  the  same ;  and  this  being  conceded,  what  becomes 
of  their  value  as  historical  monuments  ?  and  who 
shall  draw  the  limit  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  I 
There  can  be  none.  Every  one  will  inlurpret  that 
to  be  ideal  which  he  does  not  like  lo'believe  real. 
The  argument  itself,  on  which  this  interpretaiion  is 
founded,  is  of  very  little  weight.  The  Egyptians 
may  have  been  a  very  humane  people  among  them- 
selves ;  but  their  haired  of  foreigners  is  historically 
known,  and  cf  course  those  with  whom  they  warred, 
and  whom  they  look  captive,  were  foreigners.  Besides, 
although  the  Romans  also  "  surpassed  in  the  practices 
of  civil  life,"  who  ever  thought  of  denying  the  wanton 
cruelties  of  which  they  were  habitnally  guilty  ?  The 
fact  is  that  ihe  true  civilization  of  the  heart  has  no 
inevitable  connexion  with  or  dependance  on  "the 
arts  of  civil  life  ;"  and  we  forget  history  if  we  think 
that  it  has.  However,  we  will  not  argue  the  matter 
further ;  but,  by  iha  help  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
took  things  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  of  Sir  J,  G. 
Wilkinson  himaelf  hefore  his  allegorical  explanations 
had  been  started,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  some 
of  the  scenes  which  the  sculptures  most  abundantly 
offer. 

Anadmirablerepresentationofa  battle-field  is  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  pronaos  of  the  great  temple  at 
Medinet  Habou. — "  The  south  and  part  of  the  east 
wall  is  covered  with  a  battle-scene,  and  the  cruel 
punishment  of  the  vanquished,  by  culling  off  their 
hands  and  maiming  their  bodies,  which  is  performed 
ih  the  presence  of  ike  chief,  who  has  seated  himself 
in  repose  on  the  back  part  of  his  chariot  to  wiiness 
the  execution  of  his  horrid  sentence.     Three  heaps 


of  amputated  hands  are  counted  oi-er  before  him,  and 
an  equal  number  of  scribes  with  scrolls  in  their  hands 
are  minuting  down  the  account.  As  many  tows  of 
prisoners  stand  behind,  to  undergo  a  similar  muiila- 
tion  in  their  turn  ;  their  hands  are  tied  behind  their 
backs,  or  lashed  over  their  heads,  or  thrust  into  eye- 
shaped  manacles,  some  of  their  heads  are  twisted 
completely  round,  some  of  them  are  turned  back  lo 
back,  and  their  arms  lashed  together  roimd  the 
elbows  ;  and  thus  they  are  marched  up  to  punish* 
ment."  Now  we  are  prepared  lo  admit  that  Rich- 
ardson has  here  taken  rather  loo  Strong  a  view  of  the 
case.  We  believe  with  Wilkinson  that  the  hcapsof 
hand,s,  tongues,  and  other  members,  counted  by  the 
scribes  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  are  taken  from 
the  slain  enemies,  whoso  numbers  they  serve  lo 
aiithenricate.  However  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  dead  are  mutilated  for  this  purpose,  does 
not  say  much  for  the  humanity  uf  idea  among  ilio 
Egyptian^.  There  was  no  such  practice  among  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  the  not  remarkably  humane  nation 
{the  Turks),  which  has  retained  to  our  own  day  an 
analogous  practice,  does  not  go  further  than  to  cut  off 
the  right  ears  of  the  slain. 

The  strained  and  torturing  postures,  painful  to  be- 
hold, in  which  the  prisoners  are  bound,  seems  to  us. 
as  it  does  to  Richardson,  a  very  unequivocal  intimation 
of  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  treat- 
ed iheir  captives,  Wilkinson  allows  that,  "To judge 
iTom  the  mode  of  binding  their  prisoners,  we  might 
suppose  they  treated  them  with  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness, and  even  cruelly,  at  the  moment  of  ^eir  cap- 
ture and  during  their  march  with  the  army.  He  also 
admits  that  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  foreigners  might 
often  lead  ihe  soldiers  to  commit  acts  of  brutal  sever- 
iiy,  but  excuses  them  by  reference  to  the  incidental 
brutalities  of  the  armies  of  civilized  Europe.     This 
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excuse  is  as  good  for  the  Helirews,  and  even  better, 
as  they  were- a  less  "civilized"  people.  But, in  fact, 
the  bnitalitiea  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  incidents 
but  usagef.  Nations  do  not  perpetuate  in  inarble  the 
memory  of  incidental  barbariiies  which  they  deplore ; 
and  that  the  Egyptians  delighted  in  images  of  human 
euffering  and  tyrannic  power  over  strangers,  is  proved 
by  the  mutii plication  of  such  images  in  every  possible 
form, — not  only  in  sculpture  and  painting,  but  as 
figured  on  their  official  dresses,  and  wrought  in  their 
ornamental  furniture.  Scenes  of  immolation  figure 
on  their  thrones ;  and  their  more  splendid  chairs 
priesent,  as  supporters  of  the  seat,  the  gilt  or  golden 
images  of  captives,  bound  in  the  most  painful  postures, 
with  ropes  around  their  necks.  To  the  thinking  mind 
diis  last  circumstance  will  appear  mnch  more  con- 
clusive than  many  facts  of  much  greater  intrinsic 
importance. 

The  return  after  victory  is  represented  in 
tinuation  of  the  same  historical  piece  to  which  the 
preceding  observations  refer  :  "  The  king  returning 
victorious  to  Egypt,  proceeds  slowly  in  his 
ducting  in  triumph  the  prisoners  he  has  made,  who 
walk  beside  and  before  it,  three  otkers  being  bound 

to   the   axle He    arrives    at   Thebes,    and 

gresenta  his  captives  to  Amnnie  and  Maut,  the  deities 
of  the  city,  who  compliment  him,  as  usual,  on  the 
victory  he  has  gained,  and  the  overthrow  of  thi 
enemy  bo  has  '  trampled  beneath  his  feet.'"  Tht 
victorious  king  trampling  upon  the  bodies  of  his 
conquered  foes  frequently  occurs  in  such 
and  so  fond  were  the  Egyptians  of  the  ideas  and 
images  connected  with  this  act,  that  they  were  wi 
to  have  the  figure  of  a  slave  or  captive  wrought  upon 
their  sandals,  that  they  might  thus  tread  it  under  feet 
Sandals  thus  figured  have  been  found. 

In  some  cases  the  king  or  chief  alights  from  h 
chariot  to  bind  with  his  own  hand  the  chiefs  he  hi 
conquered,  and  in  others  he  holds  himself  the  end 
of  the  rope  around  their  necks  whereby  they  are  led, 
or  rather  driven,  before  his  chariot  in  his  triumphal 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  whole  of  these  scenes,  the 
hero  slays  with  his  club,  in  the  presence  of  his  gods, 
the  principal  captives  who  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
That  the  mode  of  representation  is  in  some  respects 
symbolical,  or  rather  conventional,  must  be  admitted. 
For  as  the  artists  wanted  space  or  ingenuity  to  in- 
timate the  number  slain  before  the  gods  in  any  other 
manner,thecaptivea  are  represented  as  bound  together 
in  one  mass,  all  on  their  knees,  with  hands  upliHed 
toward  the  inexorable  hero,  who,  represented  in 
colossal  proportions,  stands  over  them,  grasping  in 
one  hand  their  united  hair,  while  the  other  wields 
the  uplifted  club  or  baltle-oxe  with  which  he  seems 
about  to  demolish  ihem  all  with  one  blow.  A  scene 
of  this  sort  is  repeated  in  every  possible  form.  On 
one  of  them  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  "  The  figure 
is  that  of  a  hero,  finely  sketched,  young,  vigorous, 
and  colossal.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  hatchet, 
poised  ill  an  attitude  to  strike,  while  the  right  hand 
grasps  the  hair  of  ibirty  miserable  victims.  To  look 
at  his  countenance,  it  is  placid  and  benign,  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  gathering  blackness  of  cruelty. 


I  you  would  say  that  with  bis  hatchet  he  was  going  to 
hew  asunder  the  fetters  with  which  they  were  bound. 
and  set  them  at  liberty  ;  bat  when  you  see  the  unfortu- 
nate wretches  crouching  and  shivering  under  his  arm 
you  feel  that  nothing  less  than  their  destruction  is 
intended." 

Of  course,  endeavors  have  been  made  to  explain 
away  the  obvious  meaning  of  these  groups.  Mr. 
Hamilton  things  such  scenes  represent  the  punish- 
ment or  destruction  of  Qriareus,  an  opinion  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  included  in  one  of 
the  groups  of  this  description  :  and  it  is  admitted  by 
Wilkinson  that  they  are  foreign  captives,  the  names 
of  whose  districts  and  towns  can  be  read  oS;  but  he 
nevertheless  thinks  they  do  not  represent  human 
sacrifices,  but  from  a  religious  allegory,  purporting 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  assistance  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  ofiering  seems 
to  be  made.  If  so,  this  would  he  a  curious  method 
of  expressing  such  acknowledgment ;  and  a  method, 
too,  which  would,  at  least,  express  the  former  exis- 
tence, in  a  less  civilized  state,  of  the  actual  custom 
thus  figuratively  intimated.  But  we  have,  perhaps, 
said  enough  before  about  those  allegorical  interpre- 
tations :  and  even  if  we  relinquished  the  illustration 
of  our  argument  which  is  derivable  from  the  scenes 
to  which  these  considerations  refer,  there  are  others, 
to  which  this  allegorical  hypothesis  has  not  been  and 
can  not  be  by  any  pnssibihiy  assigned,  which  prove 
beyond  question  that  the  Egyptians  did  immolsiu 
human  victims  to  their  gods  ;  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  ceases  to  be  worth  ihe  while  of  any  one  to  contend 
that  the  groups  which  have  engaged  our  attention  do 
not  represent  the  immolation  of  foreign  captives  to 
the  gods  whose  favor  was  supposed  to  bsve  given  the 
victory  to  the  conquerors.  Undoubtedly  the  Egyptians 
made  slaves  of  the  mass  of  their  captives  ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  those  whom  they  selected  for  im- 
molation were  such  as  bad  been  most  active  against 
them  in  the  concluded  war. 


gCCENTRIC  MORALS. 

The  natural  feelings  are  subject  to  many  strange 
aberrations  and  depravities.  The  Negro  of  Soudan 
would  probably  pronounce  the  most  beautiful  lady  at 
Almack's  9  fright,  and  point  for  the  itue  slaniiard  of 
loveliness  to  some  overgrown  black  Venus,  the  re- 
sult of  ten  years  of  maternal  cramming.  The  Afri- 
gentleman's  taste  would  be  held  by  some  tu  im- 
ply that  the  ideas  of  men  on  these  points  are  all 
matter  of  habit  or  prejudice  \  but  this  would  be  rather 
sh  way  of  judging.  The  wonder  may,  we  think, 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  faculty  giving 
lense  of  the  beautirul  has  been  in  him  dormant 
for  lack  of  all  that  could  excite  or  train  it,  and  thai 
habit  and  prejudice  have  only  reconciled  liim  to  a» 
object  absolutely  not  calculated  to  bu  agreeable  to 
this  feeling  in  most  men.     In  the  same  way,  we  con- 

■  1,  some  men  become  accustomed  10  swallow 
with  a  kind  of  relish,  poiinns'  which  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind  appear,  and  therefore  really  are,  bitter  and 
nauseous.     The  tale  told  of  a  king  of  antiquity,  nlio, 
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%y  taking  poison  ia  little  but  gradually  increasing 
quantities,  c»me  at  last  to  be  a  mass  diffusing  death  all 
iBround,  while  himself  remained  in  good  nealth,  is, 
though  evidently  anexaggerated  case,  yet  one  genei- 
.alty  cooaoDant  with  what  we  know  to  be  possible  ; 
otherwise  how  should  Coleridge  have  been  able  to 
take  a  pint  of  laudaouin  in  a  day  t  There  have  even 
,been  appetites  so  depraved,  that  the  mud  of  the  streets 
became  a  treat — thoush,  probably,  in  such  cases,  it 
ia  not  the  perversion  of  habit  so  much  as  the  derange- 
ment of  disease.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  more  ab- 
surd to  conclude  from  such  instances  that  man  had 
no  natural  election  between  a  good  joint  and  a  lump 
of  soil,  than  to  suppose,  because  the  Negroes  admire 
ugly  objects,  that  there  is  no  to  kalon,  or  absolute 
btautifal. 

So  it  is  with  almost  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our 
nature.  To  observe  the  conduct  of  a  mother  in  this 
country,  one  would  suppose  that  the  protection  of  the 
infant  was  a  principle  m  no  instance  to  be  broken 
through.  She  Mems  to  experience  ih«  bitterest 
agonies  of  alarm  and  distress,  if  the  least  danger  of 
any  kind  threaten  the  helpless  innocent  that  lies  in 
her  bosom.  Here,  at  least,  we  would  think,  is  a 
feeling  which  nothing  on  earth  could  corrupt  or  per- 
vert. Yet,  unfonunstely,  we  know  that  the  Spanans 
exposed  deformed  or  sickly  children,  and  that  Roman 
parents  had  by  their  laws  a  right  to  da  so  ;  that  the 
Mingreiians,  a  people  who  professed  Christian iiy, 
were  accustomed  to  bury  their  offspring  alive,  with 
the  view  perhaps  of  repressing  population  ;  and  that 
the  Chinese  practise  infanticide  on  a  large  scale. 
Such  things,  however,  do  not  argue  that  there  is  no 
natural  feeling  dictating  a  love  of,  and  care  for  the 
young,  and  that  all  these  things  are  only  matters  of 
custom.  They  only,  in  our  opinion,  show  that  the 
feeling  may  be  weak  and  comparatively  dormant  in 
some  nations,  aa  we  know  it  to  be  in  some  individu- 
als among  ourselves,  or  else  may  be  overpowered 
by  some  principle  temporarily  stronge^.  The  Min- 
greiians and  Chinese  may  be  among  those  nations 
who  have  no  great  endowment  of  the  faculty  which 
gives  the  love  of  children ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
SparMns,'we  alt  know  that  their  regard  to  the  pub- 
tic  interest  was  sufficient  in  them  to  subdue  the 
natural  Ceeling,  even  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
of  average  strength  and  activity.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  vivacity  of  this  feeling  does  not  abso- 
lutely depend  on  civilization;  while  the  Chinese 
.  murder  their  infants,  the  Esquimaux,  a  much  less 
I  enlightened  people,  are  remarkable  for  an  extreme 
tenderness  toward  them.  Nor  does  ibis  feeling  al- 
ways rise  in  proportion  with  the  respectability  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  the  felinn  and  apes  are  perhaps  th« 
most  philoprogenitive  of  all  creatures. 

Parental  and  filial  affeciion  are  recognised  as 
strong  feelings  among  us,  and  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  a  son  could  ever  become  an  indifferent 
object  to  a  father,  or  how  a  mother  could  ever  regard 
the  death  of  one  of  her  stately  striplings  as  even  a 
tolerable,  mach  less  a  pleaaing  eveni.  Yet  a  Roman 
laagiatraie  would  coolly  condemn  his  aon  to  death  for 
a  stale  offence  ;  and  a  Grecian  mother  was  delight- 
ed to  receive  home,  stretched  on  hia  shield,  the  life- 


less body  of  the  youth  who  had  fallen  fjghting*for  his 
country.  Aluoukor  Bourshi,  the  Dispenser  of  For- 
tune, as  he  was  called,  a  gallant  prince  of  Mossul, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  daggers  of  a  fanatical  sect  whose 
creed  recognised  assassination  as  the  most  meri- 
torious of  all  acts.  The  pojiulace  seized  the  mur- 
derers, whom,  with  one  exceplion,  they  tore  in  pie- 
ces. The  mother  of  the  aaaasain  who  was  spared 
hearing  of  the  catasirophe,  expressed  the  greatest 
joy,  and  dressed  herself  in  all  her  finest  attire,  be- 
lieving her  son  to  have  been  killed  in  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  beat  of  caueea.  When  she  learned 
that  the  young  man  still  -  lived,  she  blackened  her 
face,  and  cut  off  her  long  flowing  hair,  the  eastern 
signs  of  extreme  wo.  In  all  these  cases,  we  see 
one  principle  overpowering  another,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  probably,  in  some  of  these  nations,  the 
weaker  of  the  two  naturally. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  other  rational  way  of 
accounting  for  those  eccentricities  ag  to  morals  for 
which  some  nations  have  been  remarkable.  Lycur- 
gus,  aa  is  generally  known,  legalized  thel^,  and  only 
puniahed  it  when  a  blundering  rogue  was  caught  in 
the  fact.  He  was  so  eager  to  make  his  pnople  intel- 
lectually sharp,  that  this  license  did  not  seem  too 
dear  a  way  of  effecting  the  object.  So  also  the  Gre- 
philosophers,  in  £eir  anxiety  to  advance  their 
national  interests,  not  only  sanctioned  piracy,  but 
held  it  to  bo  laudable.     The  whole  history  of  Greece 

a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  senti- 

ant  akin  to  what  we  call  public  spirit,  to  extinguish 
the  natural  emotions  of  the  individual  bosom. 

ven  the  instinct  of  self-p reservation,  so  univer- 
sally active,  the  mainspring  of  human  action,  has 
been,  as  we  well  know,  overpowered  by  other  feel- 
ings. The  Hindoo  devotee  prostrates  himself  under 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  in  a  most  contented  and  cheer- 
ful state  of  mbd.  The  widow  of  the  same  nation, 
if  left  to  her  choice,  in  general  would  rather  bum 
with  her  deceased  husband  than  not.  They  think 
they  are  making  a  good  bargain  in  so  doing,  and, 
firm  in  their  faitb,  no  qualm  cornea  overibem.  The 
Highlander  of  old  would  gladly  take  the  death-blow 
aimed  at  his  chief,  so  that  he  could  save  thai  vener- 
ated person.  Here  the  sacrifice  was  dictated  by 
rely  a  habit  of  reverence,  which  made  the  chief's 
seem  preferable  to  his  own.  He  contemplated 
no  selfish  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  a 
pure  sacrifice  of  self.  Yet  it  was  only  one  feeling, 
after  all,  overpowering  another. 

Our  common  notions  reapecting  the  destruction  of 
a  fellow-crcaiure,  in  other  circumstances  than  those 
of  conflict,  or  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  repre- 
sent it  as  an  act  from  which  man  instinctively  revolts, 
and  which,  if  it  be  unfortunately  committed,  is  ever 
afler  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  uneasiness  of  feeling. 
We  think  of  the  murderer  as  haunted  through  life 
with  horrible  recollections,  harassed  by  remorse,  and 
suffering  an  espiatory  death  every  day,  until  true 
death  at  length  comes,  amid  unspeakable  horrors, 
to  close  a  scene  which  no  one  can  look  on  wiihom 
shuddering.  It  is,  nevenheiess,  true  that  there  are 
lar<ro  bodies  of  people  who  pracuse  murder  without 
the  experience  of  the  slightest  uneasiness  eilhep-at 
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the  moment  oi  ftfteiward.  Such  are  the  Thugs  of 
India,  of  whom  Tarioio  well-authenticated  accounts 
hare  been  preBented  to  the  public  within  the  last  Ten 
years.  They  are  a  kind  of  sect,  or  set  of  religiomsts, 
who  waylay  and  kill  travellers  for  the  sake  of  booty. 
"  There  is  not  a  Thug,"  says  Captain  Sleeman,  "  who 
feels  the  slightest  remorse  for  the  muniers  which  be 
may,  in  the  course  of  his  vocation,  have  perpetrated, 
or  assisted  in  perpetrating.  A  Thug  considers  the 
persons  murdered  precisely  in  the  light  of  victims 
oSered  up  to  the  goddess  ;  and  he  remembers  them 
&B  a  priest  of  Jupiter  remembered  the  oxen,  and  a 
priest  of  Saturn  the  children,  sacrificed  npon  their 
attars.  He  meditates  his  murders  without  any  mis- 
giving ;  he  perpetrates  them  without  any  emotion  of 
pity ;  and  he  remembers  them  without  any  feeling 
of  remorse.  They  trouble  not  his  dreams,  nor  does 
their  recollection  ever  cause  him  any  inquietude  in 
darkness,  in  solitude,  or  the  hour  of  death."  How 
are  we  lo  reconcile  the  rule,  in  this  case,  with  so 
large  and  every  way  so  remarkable  an  exception  ? 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  has  been  such 
a  thing  as  a  nation  of  assassins  somewhat  nearer  to 
onr  doors  than  the  Thugs  ;  and  that,  within  Chris- 
tendom, religion  has  often  been  brought  to  bear  ei- 
ther for  the  prompting  of  homicide  or  its  justification. 
When  Louis  d'Orleans  assassinated  Jean  Sana  Peur 
in  1407,  Jean  Petit,  a  Norman  Cordelier  monk  and 
doctor  of  laws,  undertook  to  justify  the  act  by  tinaloe 
arguments  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles !  The 
Smithfield  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  bell  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auserrois  was  rung,  for  the  supposed  glory  of 
Ood.  John  Knox  "  spoke  merrily"  of  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  united  himself  to  the  murder- 
ers, although  of  the  general  character  of  that  preach- 
er there  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  it  included  many 
noble  points.  We  would  have  to  write  volumes  in 
stead  of  paragraphs,  if  we  were  to  dip  deeper  into 
the  annals  of  religious  peraecution  ;  suffice  it,  in  one 
word,  to  say  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  they  show 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  obscured  by  the 
predominance  of  other  and  depraved  feelings. 

The  aberrations  of  the  religious  feeling  itself  are 
most  extraordinary,  and  such  as  inreatigation  would 
perhaps  never  exhaust.  The  first  element  of  this 
feeling  is  unquestionably  the  principle  of  worship— 
and  U>  what  objects  has  worship  been  paid,  from  the 
ugly  caricatures'  of  humanity  which  some  Asiatic 
nations  set  up  as  idols,  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter  am' 
Apollo,  respective  emblems  of  majesty  and  beauty— 
from  the  sacred  cow  of  Egypt  to  the  Lama  of  Thibet 
Worship  implies  an  object  presumedly  superior  to 
the  worshipper ;  but  these  objects  could  never  be 
rationally  held  superior  to  (hose  who  pay  or  have 
paid  them  reverence.  Yet  they  wereorare  sincerely, 
devoutly  worshipped.  Between  the  true  object,  an 
Almighty  Unseen  Deity,  and  these  substitutes  of  ig- 
norance and  delusion,  what  an  interval!  Yet  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  veneration  of  men  has 
been,  and  is,  excited  by  such  objects. 

The  sense  of  justice  and  truth  is  not  less  liable  tc 
depravation.  Of  truth,  barbarous  nations  have  scarce- 
ly a  trace  ;  of  justice,  they  have  verj'  little.  Some 
'  inlightened  nations,  as,  for  example,  the  Chi- 


nese, are  scarcely  any  better  in  eiiherrespect.'  And 
even  among  the  most  enlightened  nations,  we  find 
some  odd  ideas  and  practices.  It  ia  not  assnmiag 
at  all,  but  only  stating  a  recognised  fact,  that  there 
are  scores  of  voters  at  almost  every  election,  who 
can  not  see  the  least  impropriety  in  selling  their  votes 
for  a  sntB  of  money,  and  would  be  prepared  to  defend 
the  act  aa  one  perfectly  indifferent  in  all  respects  ex* 
cept  with  a  regard  to  their  own  interest.  ClasMs 
pursue  their  own  intereats,  not  only  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  intereats  of  other  classes,  bat  in  open 
defiance  of  them.  We  find  each  profession  and  set 
len  looking  to  some  coda  of  its  own,  which  habit 
places  above  the  decalogue  in  their  estimation.  A 
lawyer  will  use  every  eflbrt  to  save  from  conviction 
the  wretch  who  can  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  his 
career  without  the  greatest  danger  to  society  ;  and  a 
statesman  will  denounce  a  minister  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  an  enemy  to  the  laws,  yet  be  ready  next 
minute  to  protest  that  he  only  meant  the  charge  in  a 
parliamenUry  aense,  and  entertains  not  a  thought 
injurious  to  the  personal  character  of  his  opponent. 
On  attempting  to  analyze  the  various  causes  which 
produce  sberrations  of  the  natural  feelings,  we  find 
reason  to  think  that  the  following  are  the  chief:  Ther% 
is,  first,  that  condition  of  a  reeling  which  we  find  in 
utterly  savage  tribes — a  state  in  which  it  is  either  so 
small  in  positive  endowment,  or  so  ill  developed,  that 
it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Hence  the 
African's  admiration  of  fat  black  fenules — Um  un- 
aerupulous  destruction  of  children  by  some  savage 
tribes — the  veneration  which  many  other  barbarons 
nations  pay  to  ugly  blocks  of  wood  or  atone,  as  sujp- 
posing  them  to  be  gods.  In  these  cases  we  only 
ace  the  blundering  of  a  faculty  as  weak  and  aimless 
as  the  movements  of  a  newly  born  animal.  There 
is,  next,  a  condition  of  a  faculty  little  auparior  to  the 
above,  which  is  aometimes  found  in  partially  civilized 
nations  ;  for  example,  the  feeble  state  of  conscien- 
tiousness among  the  Chinese,  Here  we  may  re- 
mark, that  becauae  a  nation  has  made  some  progress, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  mental  faculties 
are,  in  it,  to  spring  forward  into  one  uniform  degree 
of  activity.  There  is  not  one  partially  enlightened 
race  which  does  not  show  some  striking  deficiencies. 
A  great  deal  of  the  short-comings  which  we  wonder 
at  in  certain  races  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
Next,  we  behold,  in  civilized  nsiions,  one  feeling 
overpowered  by  another— as  the  family  affections  of 
the  Greeks  by  public  spirit,  and  their  sense  of  justice 
by  an  anxiety  to  cultivate  intellectual  sharpness.  The  , 
monstrous  practices  of  Thugs,  assassins,  and  perse-  I 
cutors,  are  to  be  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
blinding  eflect  of  erroneous  religious  views.  Ab- 
sorbed in  some  delusive  notions,  these  persons  coma 
to  sink  all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
are  willing  to  commit  any  species  of  wickedness  that 
a  contemplated  greater  good  may  be  attained.  It  ia 
a  great  though  common  mistake  to  speak  of  such  men 
as  unacquainted  with  mercy;  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
while  conducting  his  atrocious  persecutions  in  the 
Netherlands,  sent  bread  and  clothing  to  the  people  of 
Qrussele  suffering  under  a  famine.  The  feelings  are 
in  their  case  only  overcome  by  an  extreme  <^  fanati- 
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cum,  Bg&inst  which  judgment  makes  no  appeaL 
N«xt,  there  aro  many  aberratioDs  which  arise  from 
interested  amd  eelfiah  viewa  entertained  by  a  great 
body  of  men.  In  (hat  case,  probably,  a  consideration 
that  the  object  sought  is  for  the  bene£l  of  many  others 
besides  one's  self,  teconciles  many  to  the  error,  or  is 
what  makes  it  appear  paaaablo.  Every  one,  too,  feels 
his  ahare  of  the  responsibility  so  light,  and  ia  so  sup- 
ported in  his  error  by  multitudes  around  him,  that  he 
IS  encouraged  to  stand  out  in  the  bad  cause.  Finally, 
the  peculiar  arrangements  which  society  takes,  and 
the  efTects  of  laws  and  institutions,  occasion  many 
anomalous  moralities,  to  which  custom  easily  recon- 
ciles all  the  parties  concerned. 

But  while  every  one  of  the  feelings  is  thus  liable 
10  appear,  under  various  circuniatances,  dull,  dor- 
mant, vanquished,  or  depraved,  we  are  assured  that 
■uch  feelings  nevenhelesa  exist,  by  6ndiag  (hem  all 
acting  with  vigor  in  some  one  or  another  of  (he  chil- 
dren of  men.  That  there  is  a  feeling  for  the  beauti- 
ful, Greece  and  Italy  have  amply  proved.  There  ia 
a  fundamental  feeling  to  pronounce  thieving  wrong, 
because  most  nations  in  the  least  removed  from  the 
savage  condition  pronounce  it  to  be  ao.  There  ia  a 
feeling  to  protect  the  young,  becauae,  though  some 
f^w  kill  them,  the  great  mnss  consent  in  acting  quite 
otherwise.  There  is  a  right  humanity,  because, 
while  a  few  have  been  found  to  act  mercilessly,  and 
without  remorse,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  'inclined 
quite  the  contrary  way.  All  the  peculiar  morals, 
then,  of  which  instances  have  here  been  given,  are 
only  eccentricities,  or  departurea  from  a  right  code. 
The  practical  good  to  be  deduced  from  the  argument, 
ia  its  giving  us  a  light  to  detect  the  moral  fallacies 
into  which  custom  and  prejudice  are  apt  to  lead  ua. 
It  prompts  us  to  look  out  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  local,  temporary,  and  class  morals,  to  see  the 
Operationof  just  principles  in  the  great  world.  It  is 
a  common  resource  of  the  unjust  and  merciless  to 
sneer  at  all  eiandaids  of  right  and  wrong,  and  take 
lefuge  from  blame  in  the  many  examples  of  the 
aberrant  and  depraved.  The  more  clearly  that  these 
can  be  established  in  their  true  character,  as  only 
exceptions  from  rules  which  the  Crestor  has  himself 
written  in  the  human  heart,  the  less  induence,  it  may 
be  presumed,  will  they  have  in  seducing  the  easy 
and  weak  from  the  right  path. 


DREAMING. 


How  wonderful  is  this  faculty  of  the  mind !  I  write 
under  the  impression  of  recent  experience,  having 
retraced  in  a  dream  the  beloved  haunts  of  early  years, 
expatiating,  as  I  thought,  to  one  who  had  never  before 
seen  them,  on  the  various  objects,  mixture  of  orchard 
and  garden  ground.     At  one  spot  I  paused — it  was 
an  old  brick  house,  placed  back  in  a  neglected,  ovi 
grown  shrubbery.     That   building  I  have  not  se 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  nor  has  any  c 
cumstance  brought  it  to  my  remembrance.     I  nei 
visited  the  inmates,  but  merely  knew  their  name 
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residents  there.  I  had  long  forgotten  that  name,  and 
stood,  as  it  seemed,  for  a  few  moments,  until  enabled 

recall  it.  I  woke  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  all 
the  minnliie  connected  with  the  old  house — never 
remarkable  for  anything  to  me  or  others — land  with 
the  aspect  of  its  former  inhabitants  portrayed  with 
the  liveliest  fidelity  to  my  mental  view.  In  all  this 
there  waa  nothing  extraordinary,  merely  because 
everybody  has  experienced  something  similar.  Yet 
among  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  acted  upon  by 
external  circumstances,  this  faculty  of  receiving  the 
impression  of  an  indifferent  object,  retaining  it.  through 
a  series  of  years  amid  a  multitude  of  after  impressions 
— I  may  say  burnt  into  it,  such  was  the  severity  of 
the  stamp-^and  restoring  it  on  demand  is  most  won- 
derful. It  is  a  part  of  the  mystery  of  our  compound 
being  that  makes  itself  felt ;  it  strikes  a  chord  causing 
the  whole  heart  to  vibrate  ;  it  brings  home  to  us  the 
beautiful  remarks  of  Chalmers,  tliat  every  man  has 
within  himself  bis  own  peculiar  and  exclusive  world, 
into  the  receases  of  which  the  dearest,  the  most 
sympathizing  friends  can  not  enter. 

There  breathes  not  a  mortal  to  whom  I  could  unfold 
the  long  chain  of  recollections  revived  by  the  single 
idea  of  a  passing  dream.  Some  would  lialen,  would 
try  to  sympathize,  but,  except  by  transferring  the 
feeling  to  their  own  bosoms,  and  connecting  with  it 
their  individual  experience,  no  sympathy  could  they 
afford  ;  nor  would  that  he  a  real  participation  of  my 
thoughts,  but  an  awakening  of  ifaeir  own.  There  is 
One  to  whom  the  desolate  heart  can  turn  with  the 
deep  and  sweet  conviction  that  He  knows  alL  An 
awful  consideration  indeed,  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  innumerable  transgressions  that  stand  recorded 
together  with  those  scenes  and  events  i  but  to  him 
who  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  him  to  whom  there  ia  now 
no  condemnation,  being  redeemed  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  brought  nigh  to  a  reconciled  Father,  it 
is  thought  full  of  heavenly  consolation.  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ;  God  is  greater  than  the 
heart  and  knoweth  all  things.  If  in  his  wise  dis- 
pensations he  has  seen  good  to  crush  the  flowers, 
and  to  su^ei  many  thorns  to  remain,  he  knows  (he 
sweetness  of  the  former,  the  keen  points  of  the  latter, 
and  weighs  in  a  juat  balance  the  burden  that  he  has 
laid  on  hie  child.  He  does  not,  like  our  fellow-man 
make  tight  of  the  sorrow,  nor,  like  ourselves,  view  it 
in  exaggerated  proportions  ;  but  with  the  perfection 
of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  tender  compassion,  "  He 
knoweth  our  frame  ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but 
dust."  It  is  astonishing  with  what  soothing  power  a 
dream  may  come  across  a  harassed  mind,  blunting 
the  edge  of  the  present  with  sweet  remembrances  of 
the  past.  And  I  should  be  slow  to  deny  to  the  God 
of  all  consolation  the  praise  due  for  his  mercy.  Those 
who,  from  a  distempered  digestion,  or  otherwise, are 
habitually  oppressed  by  gloomy  iind  terrific  dreams, 
scruple  not  to  pray  against  the  visitation  ;  why  should 
they  whose  bosoms  are  soothed  by  visions  of  a  very 
opposite  tendency,  hesitate  to  render  thanks  to  the 
Giver,  not  only  of  the  staff  that  aupporis  our  piigrim- 
Btep  on  the  heavenward  path,  but  of  the  liitle  wild- 
flower  that  flings  a  breath  of  momentary  fragrance 
across  it  ? — CharlolU  Eli^abelA. 
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THE  NAUTILUS. 


THE  NAUTILUS. 

We  Kr«  f&r  fram  losing  all  that  ii  besutiful  or 
evea  wondeiful,  wheo  we  gtre  up  the  fancies  and 
vagariea  of  superstition  ;  it  is  very  of^n  the  case  that 
"Truth  is  Btrange,  airanger  than  fiction:"  we  no 
longer  believe  that  mermaids,  the  bright  and  lovely 
tuid  delusife  queens  of  the  sea,  rise  from  their  briny 
element,  and  pouring  forth  a  strain  of  duclel  music 
into  the  ears  of  the  unwary  wanderer  on  the  shore, 
comb  their  waving  ringlets,  and  smilingly  beckon  the 
stranger  on  to  his  watery  doom.  Credence  no  more 
is  given  to  the  existence  of  the  bright  halls  of  the  sea- 
nymph,  constnicled  in  the  depths  of  the  aea,  with 
more  toate  than  architecture  ever  displayed,  and  more 
gorgeousness  than  ever  lighted  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent temple.  Although  we  discard  these  notions  ;  as 
we  resign  them,  we  are  met,  upon  investigation,  by 
those  which  are  perhaps  more  beautiful.  We  know 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  covered  with  innumer- 
able treasures — sheila  the  most  lovely,  and  creatures 
the  most  curious,  are  there  j  and  ibcough  the  vast 
and  ample  domain  there  rest  and  reign  formations  of 
a  more  intricate  and  romantic  character  than  the  in- 
ventive fancy  ofman  has  ever  conceived.    The  depths, 


of  the  sea  are  the  abodes  of  mystery ;  we  know  noi 
what  may  be  in  them — the  various  tribes  which  lire, 
move,  and  breath  th«re.  Some,  indeed,  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  made  to  pass  the  philoaophic  eye, 
but  how  small  a  portion  of  the  ocean's  marvels  ia  thus 
revealed  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell ;  the  wild 
wavea  sweep  over  myriads  which  we  never  saw,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  are  destined  never  to  under- 
go human  investigation.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
among  the  thousands  of  ahelLs  continually  washed 
on  the  beach  by  the  retiring  waves,  by  far  the  great- 
er pait  are  wtlhoul  inhabitants,  and  never  cootaia  , 
ibe  animals  supposed  to  reside  in  them,  either  dead  | 
or  alive.  They  are  usually  conaidered  to  be  washed 
out  of  them  by  the  force  of  the  under  currents,  and 
this  is  rendered  probable,  as  they  are  met  with  in 
the  greatest  abundance  at  those  places  where  cur- 
rents from  the  deep  sea  form  eddies.  But  WB  know- 
not  whence  they  come,  neither  do  we  know  their 
habits  of  life.  We  are  not  even  aware  how  far  ani- 
mal life  extends  below  the  level  of  the  mean  surface. 
In  some  of  the  tropical  seas  we  can  observe  the 
bottom  peopled  at  a  great  depth,  and  in  the  coral 
reefs  we  find  that  molluscous  animals,  which  are  ab- 
solutely too  small  to  be  examined  by  the  human  eye, 
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ev«u  rear  tliemselves  "  walls  and  bulwarks"  miles 
aad  leagues  in  length,  and  lo  a  height  far  exceeding 
the  space  to  which  our  deep-aea  plummers  ever 
sound.  But  what  of  vegetation,  or  what  of  animal 
life  in  larger  forms  exist  there,  or  it  may  be  at  a  great- 
er depth,  we  can  not  know,  and  it  would  be  vain  to 
conjecture.  One  or  the  most  singular  or  these  deep 
sea  abella  is  the  nautilus.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
most  mischievous  beings  in  the  universe  for  touching 
itubjects  of  natural  history,  are  the  poets  and  loman- 
cisis,  who  contrive  to  fling  the  spirit  of  fable  into  al- 
most every  object  with  which  they  chance  to  come 
in  contact )  they  have  told  a  beautiful  tale  respecting 
the  nautilus,  and  science  has  proved  it  to  be  partly 
true. 

When  the  water  is  calm,  say  they,  the  nautilus  rises 
to  the  surface,  rears  its  masts,  spioaiils  its  sails, 
stretches  its  oars,  and  walks  the  waters  really  a  thing 
of  life  1  but  when  the  wind  beats,  and  the  waves  are 
up,  it  takes  in  its  sails,  lowers  its  masts,  and  descends 
lo  the  regions  of  tranquillity,  where  the  action  ofthe 
waves  never  reaches. 

This  romantic  creation  has  called  forth  some  of 
the  moat  pleasing  of  our  modem  rhymes.  The  beau- 
tiful mythos  was  however  supposed  to  be  till  lately 
quite  untrue  ;  the  animal  which  is  found  in  the  shell 
is  not  the  nautilus,  and  much  conjecture  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  the  observers  of  nature  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  natural  owner  of  the  ehell.  This  shell 
is  a  dead  one,  and  the  animal  found  in  it  has  really 
uo  more  connexion  with  it  than  that  of  the  sailor  with 
his  ship,  nay,  not^o  much,  because  the  sailor  may 
have  made  and  can  repair  the  ship.  There  ia  only 
one  author  who  savs  that  he  saw  the  living  animal 
of  one  species  of  the  nautilus,  and  as  be  had  ^rred 
in  some  other  matlere,  there  is  reason  to 
is  mistaken  in  this.  The  nautilus  has 
lost  few  years  been  made  a  subject  of  special  theoiy 
by  geologists.  It  has  been  found  to  abound,  wiui 
other  cephalopoda,  in  the  tertiary  strata,  thus  proving 
its  ancient  existence  j  and  those  which  are  found,  in 
the  septaria,  or  indurated  argillaceous  nodules  of  the 
London  clay  at  Highgate,  Sheppy,  and  Bognor,  are 
said  to  possess  considerable  beauty,  and  admit  of 
being  cut  into  sections  which  display  admirably  the 
internal  structure  of  the  shell.  Dr.  Duckland  has 
given  a  lucid  account  of  the  fish,  whose  shell  we  are 
now  examining,  which  we  shall  condense  and  render 
u  plain  as  possible  to  our  readers. 

The  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish  of  oui  seas,  is  of  an  ob- 
long fotm,  composed  of  a  jelly-like  substance,  cover- 
ed with  a  tough  skin.  The  month,  which  is  central, 
ia  fuToiahed  with  horny  mandibles  much  resembling 
the  back  of  a  parrot.  The  cuttle-fish,  it  is  now  known, 
hu  the  power  of  secreting  a  black-colored  fluid  or 
ink,  which  it  ejects  when  pursued,  and  by  thus 
dering  the  water  turbid,  escapes  from  its  enen 
This  fluid  is  contained  in  a  bag,  and  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Indian  ink.  This  brief  de- 
Bcription  will  enable  us  the  belter  to  understand  the 
nautilus ;  in  its  shell  we  have  a  series  of  chamben 
pierced  through  the  middle  by  a  aiphunculus  or  tubi 
which  extends  to  the  remotest  cell.  The  animal  i. 
of  the  nature  of  the  sepia,  and  occupies  the  outer  re 


ceptacle  of  the  shell,  having  a  memhranOTiB  tubt 
which  lines  the  siphuncle. 

The  chambers  are  inlemal  air-cells,  and  Ae  crea- 
ture has  the  power  of  filling  the  liphuncle  only  with 
a  fluid  secreted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  exhausting  it, 
and  the  difference  thus  eflfected  in  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  animal  and  its  shell  enables  the  nautilus 
lo  aink  or  swim  at  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  the  reader 
can  imagine  a  cuttle-fish  in  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
nautilus,  with  its  arms  extended,  and  having  a  tube 
connected  with  the  aiphunculus,  but  neither  ink-bag,- 
nor  bone,  these  being  unnecessary  to  an  animal  hav- 
'ng  the  protection  and  mechanism  of  a  chambered 
ibell,  he  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  re- 
tent  and  fossil  nautili.  The  nautilus  is  essentially 
a  ground -dwelling  animal,  feeding  on  the  marine 
plants  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the'  sea.  Rum- 
phius  states  that  it  creeps  into  the  shell  above,  and 
that  by  means  of  its  tenlacula  it  can  make  quick  prog- 
along  the  ground.  These  shells  are  probably 
very  numerous  now ;  at  one  period  of  our  world's 
history  they  must  have  been  more  so.  Countless 
millions  are  found  in  the  earth  in  many  palls  of  Eng- 
land and  other  countries ;  and  in  the  Himalaya  monn- 
,ins,  on  the  northeast  of  India,  they  are  met  with 
:  nearly  four  miles  above  the  present  level  ofthe  sea. 
Iven  there  they  have  all  the  character  of  shells, 
hich  are  never  now  discovered  in  any  situations 
but  where  it  is  evident  they  must  have  been  brought 
from  deep  water ;  the  congregated  multitudes  mnst 
have  been  found  in  deep  water  too.  These  shells 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  mankind  in  every  age. 
The  Hindoos  considered  them  as  the  impressions 
of  the  god  Yishnu,  and  worshipped  them  as  holy. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptiana  they  were  the 
horns  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  they  still  retain  the 
of  Ammonites,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  aev- 
eial  ornaments  of  the  most  elegant  character. 

WisDOH  OF  THB  Cbbatoh  Exbxplifibd  in  his 
Works. — The  various  orders  of  vegetables  provided 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  for  the  countless  forms  of 
animated  existence,  ate  eminently  illustrative  of  the 
provident  care  of  the  Creator,  and  show  us  how  good 
and  how  great  is  the  Father  of  the  families  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  aluggish  cow  pastures  in  the 
cavity  of  the  valley ;  the  bounding  sheep  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hilt ;  the  scrambling  goat  browses 
among  the  shrubs  of  the  rock  ;  the  hen  picks  up 
every  grain  that  is  scattered  and  lost  in  the  field  ;  the 
pigeon,  of  rapid  wing,  collects  a  similar  tribute  from 
the  refuse  of  the  grove  ;  and  the  frugal  bee  turns  to 
account  even  the  small  dual  on  the  flower.  There 
is  no  corner  of  the  earth  where  the  whole  vegetable 
crop  may  not  be  reaped.  These  plants  which  ai« 
rejected  by  one  are  a  delicacy  lo  another,  and  even 
among  the  finny  tribes,  contribute  to  their  fatness. 
The  hog  devours  the  horse-tail  and  henbane ;  the 
goat,  the  thistle  and  ihe  hemlock.  All  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  habitation  of  man,  with  murmurB,  with 
bleatings,  with  cries  of  joy,  bringing  back  whim  the 
delicious  tributes  of  innumerable  plants,  transformed, 
by  a  process  the  most  inconceivable,  into  honey, 
1  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  cream. 
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View  of  Singapore. 


SINGAPORE,  OR  SINCAPORE. 

Among  all  the  British  possessions,  none  perhaps 
is  more  remarkable  Tor  Its  rapid  growth,  fur  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  growth  has  been  developed,  and 
for  ila  present  importance,  than  Singapore.  If  its 
commerce  were  limited  to  the  produce  of  the  place, 
it  would  hardly  give  employment  to  two  or  three 
veasela.  But  Singapore  haa  become  the  London  of 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelagi.  All  the 
nations  that  inhabit  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Indian  ocean  resort  to  it  with  the  produce  of  their 
agricidiure  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  take  iu 
exchange  such  goods  as  are  not  grown  or  produced 
in  their  own  countries.  All  of  them  find  there  a 
ready  market,  which  at  the  same  lime  is  well  stock- 
ed with  Enropean  goods.  This  effect  has  partly 
been  produced  by  the  wise  policy  of  declaring  the 
harbor  of  Singapore  a  free  port,  in  which  no  export 
or  import  duties,  nor  any  anchorage,  harbor,  or  lighi- 
house  fees  are  levied. 

The  establishment  of  this  oriental  mart  was  ef- 
fected chiefly  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  saw  tho 
vast  impulse  which  such  a  place  of  common  resort 
would  give  to  the  Indian  country-trade,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, and  his  ideas  have  been  fully  verified.  In  1819, 
when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  islands,  the 
population  amounted  to  about  150  individuals,  mosily 
fishermen  and  pirates,  who  lived  in  a  few  miserable 
huts;  about  thirty  of  these  were  Chinese,  the  re- 
mainder Malays.  The  first  census  was  taken  in 
1824,  and  ihen  tho  population  amovinied  to  10,GS3 
individuals.  _  Since  that  period  it  has  constantly  been 


increasing,  and  at  the  census  of  1836  it  was  found  to 
amount  to  29,984  individuals.  More  than  half  the 
popiilation  were  settled  in  the  town  of  Singapore, 
which  contained  16,148  individuals,  of  whom  there 
were  12,748  males  and  3,400  females.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  population  of  the  settlement  now 
amounts  to  more  than  36,000  individuals,  which  gives 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  persona  to  a  square 
mile,  which  is  a  considerable  population  even  in  a 
country  that  has  been  settled  for  centuries,  ami  is 
certainly  a  very  surprising  population  in  a  country 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  a  desert.  The  popula- 
tion is  of  a  very  mixed  character  ;  the  following 
classes  are  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1836  :  Eu- 
ropeans, nearly  all  Britons;  Indo-Brilons ;  native 
Christians,  mostly  Portuguese  ;  Americans,  Jews, 
Arabs,  Malays,  Chinese,  natives  of  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mindel,  Chuliahs,  and  Klings  (Telingas)  ;  Hindos- 
tanees,  Javanese,  Bugia,  and  Ballinese  ;  Caffres,  Si- 
amese, and  Parsees  ;  of  these  the  Chinese  and  Ma- 
lays are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  1836  there 
were  12,870  Chinese  men,  and  only  879  women  ; 
of  Malays  there  were  5,122  men,  and  4,510  women. 
But  these  censuses  do  not  include  the  miiilaty,  their 
followers,  nor  the  convicts,  as  Singapore  is  a  placo 
of  banishment  from  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Hin- 
doslan.  The  number  of  these  classes  of  inhabitants 
may  be  estimated  at  about  twelve  hundred.  The 
Europeans  and  Chinese  constitute  iho  wealthier 
classes.  Tlie  Europeans  are  for  the  most  part  mer- 
chants, shop-keepers,  and  agents  for  mercantile 
houses  in  Europe-  Most  of  the  artisans,  labor 
agriculturists,  and  shop-keepers  are  Chinese. 
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The  Malayi  ara  chiefly  occDpted  ia  fishing,  col- 
lectiag  BOft-weed,  and  cutting  limber,  and  many 
of  them  are  employed  as  boatmen  and  sailors. 
'J'he  Bugis  are  almost  invariably  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  the  natifes  of  India  aa  petty  shop-keep- 
ers, boatmen,  and  servants.  The  Cbuiiahs  and 
Klinga  are  daily  laborers,  artisans,  and  petty  traders. 
The  Caffres  are  the  descendants  of  slat'es,  who  have 
been  brought  by  the  Arabs  from  iho  Arabian  and 
Abyssinian  coasts.  The  most  useful  are  ibe  Chinese 
settlers.  A  common  Chinese  laborer  gels  from  four 
to  six  Spanish  dollars  a  month,  a  Kling  from  three 
to  four  and  a  half,  and  a  Malay  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  and  a  half.  A  Cliinese  carpenter  will  earn 
about  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  a  Klin<r  eight,  and  a 
Malay  only  live.  The  emigration  of  the  Chinese 
is  much  favored  by  circumstances.  Among  the  dense 
poputHlion  of  China  there  are  many  paupers,  who  are 
a  burden  (o  the  state,  and  the  government  connives 
at  the  poorer  classes  quilting  the  country,  though  it 
is  contrary  to  their  ancient  laws.  The  poor  Chinese 
leaves  his  country  wiihout  a  penny,  and  agrees  with 
the  captain  of  the  junk  to  pay  from  eight  lo  twelve 
dollars  for  the  passage.  On  landing  he  enters  into 
one  of  the  secret  societies,  which  are  always  formed 
by  the  Chinese,  and  the  society  pays  [he  passage- 
money,  and  engages  his  services.  In  three  months 
he  has  generally  paid  his  debt,  and  then  ha  begins 
to  make  his  fortune.  The  Chinese  emigrants  at 
Singapore  and  Penang  are  mostly  from  Canton,  Ma- 
cao, or  Fokien.  Many  of  those  of  Fokien  become 
merchants,  and  show  a  strong  propensity  to  speculate 
largely.  The  Canton  emigrants  are  the  best  miners 
and  artisans. 

The  territories  of  this  settlement  embrace  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  a  hundred  miles,  including  the 
seas  and  straits  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Singapore,  and  they  lie  between  1°  8'  and 
1°  32'  N.  latitude,  and  between  103°  Sff  and  104° 
10*  B.  longitude. 

The  island  of  Singapore  occupies  about  half  the 
space  between  the  two  capea  with  which  the  Malay 

eininsula  terminates  on  the  south,  Capes  Bum  and 
amuoia  (commonly  called  Romania).  It  has  an 
elliptical  form,  and  is  about  tweniy-five  miles  in  its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  and  fifteen  in  ita 
greatest  width.  It  contains  an  estimated  area  of 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles,  and 
is  about  one  third  larger  than  the  isle  of  Wight.  It 
is  divided  from  the  continentjif  Aaia  by  a  long  and 
narrow  strait  called  Salat  Tabrao,  or  the  old  strait  of 
Singapore.  This  strait  is  nesrly  forty  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  between  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  At  its  western  extremity,  near  the  island 
of  Marandjoog,  It  has  only  a  depth  of  two  fathoms 
and  a  half,  but  farther  east  it  is  nowhere  less  than 
fire  fathoms  deep.  The  strait  was  formerly  nariga- 
led  by  vessels  botmd  for  the  China  seas ;  but  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  straits  of  Singapore  offer  for  a 
speedy  and  safe  navigation  are  so  great,  that  the  Salat 
1  abrao  has  not  been  used  since  the  straits  of  Singa- 
pore have  become  known.  The  last-mentioned  strait 
extends  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  and 
the  most  navigable  part  lies  within  the  British  pos- 
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sessions.    It  is  the  high  road  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  maritime  Asia. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  gently  undulating,  here 
and  there  rising  into  low  ronnded  hilla  of  inconsider- 
able elevation.  The  higher  ground  rises  in  general 
not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 
highest  hill,  called  Bukit  Tima,  which  is  northwest 
of  the  town,  but  nearer  the  northern  than  the  southern 
shores  of  the  island,  does  not  attain  two  hundred  feet. 
The  shores  of  the  island  are  mostly  low,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mangrove- trees.  In  a  few  isolated  pla- 
ces low  rocks  approach  the  sea,  chiefly  along  the 
Salat  Tabrao.  In  several  places,  however,  the  coast 
ia  indented  by  salt  creeks,  which  sometimes  pene- 
trate into  the  land  three  and  even  live  or  six  'miles. 
When  the  island  was  first  occupied  by  the  British, 
it  was  entirely,  and  is  still  for  the  greater  part,  cov- 
ered with  a  forest  composed  of  diflerenl  kinds  of  trees, 
live  or  six  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  every  object  i 
of  house-builJing.  The  soil  of  the  interior  ia  com- 
posed of  sand  and  of  clay  iron-stone,  mixed  up  with 
a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  which  gives  it  a 
very  black  appearance.  There  is  a  general  tenden- 
cy to  the  formation  of  swamps.  Rivulets  are  numer- 
ous, but  they  are  of  inconsiderable  size.  Their  wa- 
ters are  almost,  always  of  a  black  color,  disagreeable 
taste,  and  peculiar  odor,  properties  which  tbey  appear 
to  derive  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  superficial 
soil  over  which  they  pass,  which  in  many  parts  re- 
sembles peat-moss.  The  water,  however,  drawn 
from  wells  which  are  sunk  lower  than  the  sandy 
base,  is  less  sensibly  marked  by  these  disagreeable 

The  climate  of  Singapore  is  hot,  hut  equable,  the 
seasons  varying  very  little.  The  atmosphere  through- 
out the  year  is  serene.  The  smooth  expanse  of  the 
sea  is  scarcely  niflled  by  a  wind.  The  destructive 
typhons  of  the  China  sea,  and  the  acarcely  less  furi- 
ous tempests  which  occur  on  the  coasts  of  Hindostan, 
are  not  known.  The  tempests  of  tho  China  sea, 
however,  eomeiimes  occasion  a  considerable  swell  ja 
the  sea,  and  a  similar  but  less  remarkable  effect  is 
produced  by  a  tempest  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
only  in  this  way,  and  as  it  were  by  propagation,  that 
the  sea  is  aflected  by  remote  tempests,  and  their  ef- 
fects are  particularly  remarkable  in  the  irregularis 
of  the  tides,  which  at  times  run  in  one  direction  for 
severe  days  successively,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
In  the  numerous  narrow  channels  which  divide  the 
smaller  islands,  their  rapidity  is  sometimes  so  great 
that  it  resembles  water  issuing  through  a  sluice. 
The  regular  and  periodical  influence  of  the  monsoons 
is  slightly  felt,  the  winds  psrtaking  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  land  and  sea  breezes.  To  these  circumstanp 
ces  must  be  attributed  the  great  uniformity  of  the 
temperature,  the  absence  of  a  proper,  continual,  and 
periodical  rainy  season,  and  the  more  frequent  fall 
of  showers.  Few  days  elapse  without  the  ocoturence 
of  rain.  According  to  an  average  of  fotn'  yean,  the 
number  of  rainy  days  was  one  hundred  and  eij^iy- 
five,  and  that  of  dry  only  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  December  and 
January,  and  the  smallest  in  April  and  May.  i  heao 
rains  keep  tho  island  in  a  slate  of  perpettial  veidurs. 
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The  tliermometar  ranges  iluring  the  year  between 
72"  aad  88".  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80.7° 
of  Fahrenheit.  In  ihe  four  months  succeeding  Feb- 
ruary it  haes  to  S2.50°,  and  in  the  four  months  suc- 
ceeding October  it  sinks  to  79°,  The  daily  Tango 
of  the  thennonieter  never  exceeds  ton  Jegrees. 
Crawford  states  that  the  climate  of  Singapore  is  re- 
markably healthy,  which  he  attributes  to  the  free 
ventilation  that  prevails,  and  to  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  chilling  land-winds,  but  Newboid  thinks 
that  it  is  not  so  healthy  as  Malacca,  and  he  ascribes 
this  to  the  less  regular  alternations  of  the  land  and 
aea  breezes. 

Singapore  is  not  rich  in  agricultural  produclione. 
No  part  of  it  was  cultivated  when  the  British  took 
posaeaaion  of  the  place,  and  at  first  the  soil  was  con- 
sidered ill  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  Gut  it 
now  appears  that  considerable  tracts  near  the  town 
have  been  cleared  by  iho  Chinese,  and  that  this  in- 
dustrious people  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  diOer- 
ent  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  rice,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  especially  pepper  and  the  betel-vine 
'  (P^P^  siriboa).  Only  the  summits  of  the  higher 
grounds  are  barren,  but  on  their  slopes  and  in  the  de- 
presaions  between  them  the  soil  frequently  has  4  con- 
Biderable  degree  of  feniijty.  Tropical  fruits  succeed 
very  well,  such  as  the  mangnateen,  pine-apple,  cocoa- 
nut,  orange,  tod  mango.  The  mango  is  found  wild 
Id  dte  foreats.  The  tropical  regetablea,  aa  the  egg- 
phnt,  different  kinda  of  pnlse,  the  yam,  the  batata, 
different  varieties  of  cucumber,  and  some  others, 
grow  very  well,  but  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  most 
European  vegetables.  The  produce  of  the  paddy- 
lietds,  as  well  as  of  the  orchards,  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  accordingly 
large  quantities  of  rice  are  imported  from  Sumatra 
and  Java,  and  fruits  from  Malacca. 

The  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced,  but 
most  of  them  are  few  in  number,  ss  pasture -grounds 
are  scarce.  The  Chinese,  however,  keep  a  great 
number  of  hoga.  None  of  the  large  quadrupeds  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  such  aa  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
ttgeis,  and  leopards,  are  met  with  on  the  island,  but 
there  are  several  kinds  of  monkeys,  bats,  and  squir- 
nls ;  also  the  ictides,  the  porcupine,  the  sloth  {bra- 
dypua  didaetyhui),  the  pangolin,  the  wild  hog,  and 
two  species  of  deer,  the  tnosehus  pygmaus,  which  is 
Binalter  than  an  English  hare,  and  the  Indian  roe 
{eervuf  Piunjae).  Sometimes  the  dugong  (halkora 
dttgtmg)  is  ttdten  in  the  straits.  It  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  the  fiesh  is  considered  for  flavor  and 
delicacy  not  inferior  to  beef ;  the  skin  is  as  strong  aa 
that  of  the  hippopotamus.  Birds  are  numerous,  es- 
pecially different  kinds  of  passeres,  climbers,  and 
waders,  particularly  the  firat,  which  are  lemark- 
nble  for  theii  novelty  and  beauty.    Tortoises  are 


The  Corel  leefe  and  the  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  Sin- 
gapore furnish  that  delicate  fem-iike  sea-weed  called 
aggar-aggar  {faeas  saeeharinus)  in  abundance,  and 
it  forms  an  article  of  considerable  export  to  China, 
vheie  it  is  used  in  thin  glues  aud  varnishes.  It  is 
made  into  a  lery  fine  jelly  by  Europeans  and  the' 
native  Portuguese.     The  average  annual  produce  is 


6,000  peculs,  or  7,980  cwt.,  and  it  is  sold  at  thiee 
dollars  the  pecul. 

The  town  of  Singapore  stands  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  island,  in  1°  17'  23"  N.  lat.  and  103« 
51'  45"  E.  long,,  on  a  level  and  low  plain  of  incon- 
siderable width,  fronting  the  harbor.  It  extends 
about  two  miles  along  the  shore,  but  only  a  thousand 
yards  inland,  where  it  is  enclosed  by  hills  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  town  occupies  the  moat  west- 
ern eKtremity,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  parts 
by  a  salt  creek,  called  the  Singapore  river,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  craft.  A  good  wooden  bridge 
connects  it  with  the  eastern  part,  which  contains  the 
dwellings  of  the  Europeans,  the  public  offices,  and 
the  military  cantonments.  Contiguous  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  town  is  the  government-houac,  which  is 
built  on  a  hill.  The  most  eastern  part  is  occupied 
by  the  sultan  of  Johore,  the  Malays,  and  Gugis.  The 
whole  of  the  warehouses,  and  all  the  dwelling-houses 
in  the  principal  streets  in  their  vicinity,  are  built  of 
brick  and  lime,  and'  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  mors 
distant  dwelling-housea  are  built  of  wood,  but  roofed 
with  tiles.  It  is  only  00  the  distant  outskirts  of  the 
town  that  there  are  huts  with  thatched  roofa.  The 
Malays  and  Bugis  live  in  huts.  The  population 
(16,148  individuala)  consisted,  in  1836,  of  8,333 
Chinese,  3,617  Malays,  2,157  Chuliahs  and  Klings, 
and  the  remainder  waa  made  up  by  Javanese,  Ben- 
gaieae,  Bugis,  native  Christians,  and  Europeans. 
Ships  lie  in  the  roads  of  Singapore  at  the  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  milea  from  the  town,  according  to 
their  draught.  With  the  assistance  of  lighters,  car- 
goes are  discharged  and  taken  in  with  acarcsly  any 
interruption  throughout  the  year.  The  lighters  con- 
vey the  goods  to  the  river  of  Singapore,  where  they 
discharge  ibem  at  a  convenient  quay,  and  at  the  door 
of  the  principal  warehousea.  'I'here  ia  no  want  of 
common  artisans.  The  Chinese  follow  the  occupa- 
tiona  of  shoemakers,  bakers,  butchers,  blacksmiths, 
gunsmiths,  goldsmiths,  and  carpenters ;  they  also 
manufacture  pearl  sago  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the 
European  and  American  market,  the  material  being 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  They  also 
employ  a  great  number  of  forges,  in  which  native 
arms  and  domestic  and  agricultural  implements  are 
made.  These  tatter  articles  are  mostly  sent  to  tht> 
settlements  of  the  Chinese  on  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago. 

The  principal  public' buildings  at  Singapore  are 
the  government-house,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  enstom 
house,  mission  chapel,  and  the  Singapore  institution. 
Sir  Stamford  Ra^ea  formed  a  very  extenaive 
plan  for  this  institution,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect.  At  present  it  consists  of 
three  schools,  English,  Malay,  and  Tamul,  and  the 
number  of  acholars  amounts  to  upward  of  seventy. 
A  Chinese  school  on  a  large  scale  was  contemplated 
in  1837,  and  has  probably  been  opened.  Some  Chi- 
nese youths  are  10  be  admitted  aa  students,  to  reside 
at  the  irislilution,  and  to  receive  instruction  both  in 
English  and  Chiiieae  for  four  or  five  years.  There 
arc  several  native  schools  in  ihe  town. 

The  effect  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  establish- 
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meat  of  «  fioe  poit  in  this  setdement  became  imme- 
diately apparent.  In  the  first  year,  the  exports  and 
imports  by  nalivs  boats  alone  exceeded  foiir  millions 
of  dollars,  aod  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  no  less 
ifaan  2,8S9  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port, 
of  which  383  were  owned  and  commanded  by  Euro- 
peans, and  2.506  by  natiTes ;  their  united  tonnage 
arooDnted  to  161,000  tons.  In  1S22  the  tonnage 
amounted  to  130,689  tons,  and  the  total  value  of  ex- 

Krts  and  impoite  to  upward  of  eight  millions  of  dol- 
s.  In  1836  the  number  of  ships  entered  inward 
was  539,  the  tonnage  166,053;  ships  outward  533, 
tonnage  165,417.  This  statement,  however,  does 
not  include  the  native  craf^,  which  are  largely  used 
in  the  intercourse  with  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Penin- 
su]a,  Rhio,  Borneo,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and 
which  in  1S36  amounted  to  1,484,  of  37,521  ions, 

S'ving  a  total  amounting  to  203,574  tons  entered  at 
e  port  in  that  year.  If  the  Chinese  government 
continue  the  vexatious  restrictions  on  commerce  at 
Canton,  it  may  be  expedient  to  discontinue  the  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Celestial  empire. 
Instead  of  Canton,  the  seiUement  of  Singapore  would 
he  the  market  to  which  tea  and  other  articles  of 
Chinese  industry  would  be  brought,  and  our  goods 
'  adapted  for  their  consumption  would  be  sold.  The 
consumption  of  all  tbeae  articles,  with  the  exception 
of  opium,  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  such 
a  change,  for  the  Chinese  themselves  would  be  able 
lo  sell  their  goods  at  a  less  price  at  Singapore  than 
has  hitherto  been  paid  for  them  at  Canton.  Vessels 
and  merchants  have  to  pay  very  heavy  dues,  while 
Chinese  vessels  pay  very  little  in  comparison,  and 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  dues  whenever  a  part 
of  their  return  cargo  consists  of  rice.  This  article 
is  at  present  always  to  be  had  at  Singapore,  and 
might  be  grown  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Sumatra  and  in  the  Tenaaserin  provinces, 
if  there  was  a  demand  for  it.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  Chinese  junks  would  be  able  to  sell  tea  and 
other  articles  at  least  10  per  cent,  less  than  is  paid 
for  them  at  Canton  ;  besides,  the  tea  is  brought  to 
Canton  by  a  transport  over  land  of  many  hundred 
miles,  while  the  countries  in  which  it  grows  ate  near 
the  sea ;  and  it  could  be  brought  directly  from  Amoy, 
Ntngpo,  and  Saoghae,  to  Singapore,  at  a  much  less 
expense.  The  only  diOerence  would  be,  that  vessels, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Canton,  would  stop  at  Singa- 
pore; but  that  can  hardly  be  considered aloss,  when 
wo  reflect  that  the  incraauKl  ctmsumpuon  of  Chinese 
goods,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  price,  would 
certainly  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  snipping. 


ON  THE  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  WEATHER. 

Thbrb  is  scarcely  any  one  subject  upon  which 
mankind  displays  more  short-sighted nesa  and  incon- 
sistency than  they  do  upon  the  weather.  When  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  pleasant  weather  cheers  us,  and 
makes  all  things  around  us  seem  doubly  beautiful, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  exclaim  that  we  wish  such 
wcsther  could  last  for  ever ! 


In  exclaiming  thus  we  consult  only  our  feelings; 
and  leave  our  interests  wholly  out  of  consideration . 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  very'  delightful  to  bask  in 
eternal  sunshine,  and  be  fanned  by  perpetual  zephyrs. 
But  though  this  uniform  pleasantness  of  season  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  our  feelings,  would  it  be  squally 
serviceable  in  maturing  those  various  productions  of 
nature  from  which  we  derive  nourishment  while  wo 
are  in  health,  and  mitigation  and  cure  whon  we  are 
diseased?  Many  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  articles 
of  food,  and  of  our  medicinal  roots  and  shrubs,  owe 
their  perfection  to  weather  which  is  as  little  soothing* 
as  possible  to  our  taste  and  feelings.  The  compara- 
tively valueless  beauties  of  the  hot-house  would  grow 
wild  and  untended  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  the 
weather  always  alike  and  everywhere  mild.  But  we 
should  pay  dearly  for  those  beautiful  plants  and  flow- 
ers did  we  sacrifice  for  them  the  less  comely  but  more 
serviceable  alimentary  and  medicinal  productions  of  the  - 
field  and  garden.  If  an  equal  temperature  were  per- 
petually kept  up  in  all  places,  and  during  all  times, 
two  thirds,  at  least,  of  our  natural  productions  would 
disappear  from  the  world.  Instead  of  each  nation 
and  each  country  possessing  something  peculiar  to 
itself  and  valuable  to  all,  all  nations  would  both  pos- 
sess and  be  destitute  of  precisely  the  same  number 
and  kind  of  articles.  To  say  nothing  of  the  deplora- 
ble state  to  which  mankind  would  be  reduced  were 
they  deprived  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  valuable 
things  which  they  now  enjoy,  this  condition  of  things 
would  put  an  instant  and  inevitable  end  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  distant  people.  We,  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  should  have  spices,  . 
but  wo  should  be  deaiiiute  of  those  articles  which 
we  now  have  in  such  abundaoce,  that  over  and  above 
supplying  our  own  wants,  we  are  enabled  also  to 
supply  those  of  the  dusky  denizens  of  the  East. 

Moreover,  the  most  terrible  consequences  would 
result  from  an  equalization  of  the  earth's  temperature. 
Tltoae  wild  and  rustling  winds  which  we  so  much 
complain  of,  and  which  mainly  arise  from  the  diSer- 
ent  temperature  of  difi'erent  portions  of  our  globe, 
would  cease,  indeed,  to  annoy  us  with  their  howling 
rudeness.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  con- 
sequent stagnation  of  the  air!  Why,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  most  refreshing  and  the  most  healthful  tuiuis- 
ter  to  our  health  and  comfort,  it  would  become  pu- 
trefied. We  could  not  avoid  inhaling  it,  yet  to  inhale 
it  would  be  instant  disease  and  speedy  death.  No 
art,  no  precaution,  no  exertion,  could  avert  a  terrible 
and  universal  pestilence,  in  which  men  and  animals 
alike  would  perish  without  hope  of  escape,  and  wuh- 
out  alleviation  of  their  terrible  and  fatal  agonies. 

How  very  little  refieciion  suffices  to  show  us  how 
thoughtless  and  short-sighted  we  mortals  are  ;  «id 
how  wise  and  benevolent  is  that  Omnipotent  Being 
who  knows  what  we  need  better  than  we  ourselves 
do,  and  who  makes  all  things  work  together  for  onr 
good !  We  can  not  turn  our  attention  to  a  single 
subject  without  rejoicbg  that  we  have  God  to  watch 
over  us  and  protect  us  against  the  silliness  of  our  . 
own  wishes,  and  the  selfishness,  the  unwise  selfish- 
ness, of  our  own  heart*. 
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iT  is  one  of  the  sweetest  emptoymenta  ia  which 
the  human  mind  can  engage,  to  turn  itself  sltentively 
,to  the  beauties  -which  spring  beneath  our  kei  in  the 
garden  and  in  the  field,  and  turn  an  attentive  glance 
to  those  giants  of  vegetable  life  which  supply  to  man 
ao  many  of  the  comforts  and  lujturtcs  o(  life.  Bot- 
any is  itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful — perhaps  the 
most  beautiful — of  the  sciences ;  in  its  every  feature 
are  the  lineaments  of  loveliness ;  the  sweetest  and 
sol^eat  petal  of  the  brightest,  and  most  beauteous 
flower  ia  lovely  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  old  tree,  if  ex- 
amined through  a  glass,  will  show  a  loveliness  too. 
Botany  may  be  studied  in  all  seasons,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons seen  to  advantage :  in  winter,  when  the  crocus 
and  the  snow-drop  smile  in  their  meek  brilliancy, 
amid  snows  and  chilling  storms  ;  in  summer,  when 
the  rose  and  (he  lily  court  every  eye  ;  in  spring,  when 
.  buds  and  blossoms,  "bright  as  stars,  and  tremulous 
as  tears,"  sparkle  on  every  tree ;  and  in  autumn,  when 
the  brown  russet  teinis  all  the  foliage,  and  breathes  a 
dopnonin?  sflemniiy  erablemaiic  of  the  season. 


Asia  contains  many  of  the  finest  gems  of  botanical 
science  ;  it  has  with  botanists  six  divisions  :  1.  The 
Siberian  region ;  the  excessive  cold  of  this  district 
is  a  barrier  to  vegetation,  yet  here  in  the  summer  may 
be  seen  forests  of  the  birch,  the  pine,  the  larch,  the 
balsam,  and  the  beautiful  rhododendron,  both  purple 
and  yellow.  2.  The  Tartaric  region  ;  here  wc  have 
ash,  hazel,  cypress,  oak,  and  poplar.  With  these  two 
divisions  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  but  pass  on  to 
take  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  although  not 
strictly  oriental,  all  the  vegetation  of  tho  four  lemain- 
ing  districts.  The  Cashmerian  region  is  a  land  of 
overAowing  beauty  ;  the  most  interesting  part  of  ihe 
floral  world  seems  to  bo  collected  there — most  of  ih« 
fruit  trees  now  cultivated  in  Europe  attain  an  excel- 
lence of  which  we  have  no  conception.  The  vine 
spreads  widely,  and  gains  a  luxuriance  to  which  'we 
are  total  strangers ;  the  plane  tree  and  horse -chestnut 
tree  there  grow  wild  i  corn,  rice,  and  vegetables  of 
the  most  important  description,  flourish  spontaneous- 
ly in  the  fields.  The  Singhara  nut  ia  an  object  of 
very  general  cultivation,  especially  in  the  lakes  whicli 
surround  the  city  of  Cashmere.     One  lake  alone  is 
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BtUed  by  Moorcoft  to  pToduce  from  99,000  to  108,000 
ua-]osds  of  this  nu^  and  about  30,000  people  are 
wholly  supported  by  it  for  live  months  out  of  twelve. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Cashmere  than  the 
floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of 
water-lilies  covered  with  earth  and  planted  with  mel- 
ons and  cucumbers,  which  thus  treated  arrive  at  the 
highest  slaie  of  perfection,  and  are  produced  in  greai 
numbers.  The  prangos  is  a  kind  of  iimbellift^rous 
plant,  and  is  jiollected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of 
the  leaves,  which  when  drieJ,  furnish  a  fodJer  much 
esteemed  for  aheep.  The  saffron  crocus,  too,  is  a  plant 
which  arrives  at  a  great  size,  and  ia  the  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  Among  oriental  nations  the 
palm  was  held  in  great  veneration  ;  by  the  Hebrews 
it  was  especially  regarded  ;  it  was  indeed  the  sym- 
bol of  the  nation,  and  the  Romans  considered  it  as 
such.  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  commemorating  their 
victories  over  the  Jewish  people,  emblemed  it  by  a 
triumph  over  the  palm.  In  the  medals  of  Domilian 
and  i'rajan  we  find  the  palm  used  as  a  symbol,  and 
on  the  well-known  medal  issued  on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  we  find  JuJea  sitting  and  weeping  be- 
neath her  palm.  Alas  !  the  palm  is  now  an  emblem 
of  Judea, — the  glory  of  the  land  is  gone,  and  the 
glory  of  the  palm  is  gone  ;  that  which  flourished 
when  Judea  waa  great  and  glorious,  droops  when 
iho  nation  languishes,  and  fades.  Palestine  is  not 
now  a  land  of  the  palm.  Such  extensive  plantations 
of  this  noble  and  generous  tree  as  are  -found  adorning 


and  blessing  the  plaias  of  £gypt  and  the  borders  and 
oases  of  the  North  African  and  Arabian  deserts  are 
here  found  blessing  the  steril  barrenness  of  PaU 
ne.  There  were  two  kinds  of  palms  known  to  the 
Jews,  the  doum  palm  and  the  date  palm ;  the  former 
^at  generally  alluded  to  in  their  writings ;  the  latter 
always  abounded,  and  still  abounda  in  Egypt.  The 
date  palm,  though  some  of  the  family  are  more  ma< 
^lill  a  beautiful  tree  ;  the  stem  of  it  shoots 
e  cylindrical  column  to  ilie  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  without  branch  or  division,  and  with  the 
ime  thickness  throughout  its  whole  length;  when 
aitaicis  this  height  its  diameter  is  from  a  foot  to 
ghleen  inches.  From  the  summit  of  this  majestic 
trunk  it  throwsoutamagnificentcrownof  leaves,  which 
are  equally  graceful  in  ibeir  formation  and  ihetr  ar- 
gemem.  The  main  stems  of  these  leaves  are  from 
ht  to  twelve  feet  long,  firm,  shining,  and  tapering, 
and  each  embraces,  at  its  insertion,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trunk.  The  trunk  of  the  palm  is,  in  fact, 
made  up  of  the  remains  of  leaves,  the  ends  of  which 
are  prominent  just  under  the  crown,  hut  more  oblit- 
erated toward  the  root  of  the  tree ;  iho  bottoms  of 
these  leaves  are  enveloped  in  membranous  sheaihs 
or  fringed  with  very  lough  fibrous  matter ;  these 
leaves  are  pinnated,  or  in  the  form  of  feathers,  each 
leaf  being  composed  of  a  great  number  of  long  nar- 
row leaflets,  which  are  attenuated  and  of  a  bright 
lively  green  ;  near  the  base  of  the  tree  these  ieadets 
are  often  throe  feet  long,  but  even  then  they  are  not 
one  inch  in  breadth  neither  do  they  open  flat,  but  re- 
main with  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat.  When  the  leavea  are  young,  they  are  twiated 
together  and  matled  up  with  loose  fibres,  which  open 
and  disperse  as  the  leaf  expands.  The  young  leaf 
is  also  armed  at  the  extremity  with  a  long  back  spine 
or  ihorn  ;  they  are  mure  sliff  and  firmer  than  the 
leaves  of  any  other  tree.  The  fibrous  character  of 
the  stem,  composed  of  the  roots  of  leaves,  renders 
the  trunk  useless  as  timber  (indeed  it  can  not  be  call- 
ed limber),  but  very  valuable  for  other  purposes.  The 
character  of  the  wood  of  palms  has  blely  been  an 
object  of  attention,  and  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Gardner  on  the  subject,  residing  in  Brazil,  was  read 
at  the  meeitng  of  the  British  Association.  By  making 
a  vertical  section  of  a  palm  four  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, Mr.  Gardner  traced  very  plainly  woody  fibres 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  tno  leaves  to  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  at  an  angle  of  18=";  ihey  then  turned 
downward  and  outward  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the 
external  cuticle  of  the  atem,  running  parallel  with 
its  axis  ;  the  distance  between  these  two  points  being 
about  two  feet  and  a  half,  the  fibres  were  traced  quite 
diatinctly  up  to  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  In  answer 
to  questions  proposed  by  Professor  Lindley,  the  au- 
thor further  stated,  1.  That  the  wood  of  palms  was  al- 
ways hard  and  compact  outside,  gradually  getting 
softer  toward  the  centre,  the  fibres  of  the  upper  leaves 
not  descending  to  so  great  a  depth  as  tho  lower. 
2.  The  wood  is  much  harder  at  the  bottom  than  any 
other  part  of  the  stem,  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  cli 


ii,;o  using  only  this  part  for  economical  purpoae^^^ 
should  be  observed  that  the  lower  parts  of  tb^^ 
urn  droop  and  wither  ei-ery  year,  and  aro  cut  off 
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Cimttt  of  Ripe  Dale*. 


Id  the  base  in  SQch  a  manner,  that  the  stumps  lel^  up- 
on iho  trunk  from  the  base  to  ihe  leafy  top  give  ihe 
stem  a  lemarkable  appearance,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  serving  as  steps  to  enable  persons  to  ssccnd 
the  eurnmic,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  very  difficult 
enterprise.  This  ascent  is  necessary  not  only  to  lop 
the  decayed  leaves  and  gather  the  fruit,  but  to  im- 
pregnate the  fruit-bearing  tree,  for  the  dale  palm  is 
a  dicecious  tree,  having  the  male  ilowcrs  in  one  part, 
and  the  female  or  fruitjng  ones,  in  another ;  ihe  male 
tree  bears  no  fniit,  and  that  of  the  female  would  he 
abortive  without  communication  from  the  flowers  of 
the  male ;  the  distinction  has  been  known  and  acted 
upon  from  the  moat  ancient  times  in  Africa  and  the 
southwest  of  Asia :  and  Scotl  Waring  suggests  that 
it  is  from  neglect  of  this  that  none  of  the  palms  of 
India  bear  fruit.  We  notice  this  chiefly  as  furnish- 
ing a  reason  beyond  the  mere  elegance  of  form,  for 
the  name  of  the  date  palm,  'i'amar,  being  used  by  the 
I  proper  name  for  females,  and  appa- 
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Arabia,  as  all  eastern  traders  well  know,  u  divided 
into  three  distrit:ts  :  Arabia  Pelrea,  Arabia  Deserts, 
and  Arabia  Felix,  or  Happy  ;  the  last  name  is  derived 
from  the  exceeding  fertility  of  ihe  soil.  The  gardens 
are  perfumed  by  spices  of  the  most  delicious  odor ; 
here  spikenard,  cinnatnon,  cassia,  cardamons,  and 
pepper,  abound  ;  here  the  cesalia  luxuriates ;  it  does 
not  cDnflne  itself  lo  the  fields,  but  overhangs  the 
mountains,  forming  hanging  gardens  and  fields.  Cof- 
fee, various  esculent  plants,  ond  wheat,  are  planted 
there.  Forests  of  fruit  trees  rise  also  upon  the  raoun- 
lains  and  adjacent  valleys ;  the  refreshing  flg,  the 
odorous  kenra,  the  medicinal  catua,  grow  there  in 
abundance.  In  the  regions  of  rndependeal  Persia, 
■he  beauties  of  luxuriant  vegetation  are  likewise  fully 
seen.  On  the  shores  of  Beloochistan,  the  dale,  the 
pride  of  India :  the  banana,  the  temple  of  religion  ; 
with  the  sycamore,  the  tamarind,  with  the  oriental 
palm,  reach  their  utmost  magnificence.  In  the  val> 
le)'s  adjacent,  ihe  mulberry,  pistachio,  pomegranate, 
vine,  watnnt,  and  quince,  peach,  apricot,  almond, 
cherry,  and  currant,  are  to  bo  found.  Cashmere  has 
been  celebrated  by  every  oriental  poet,  and  every  po- 
et who  has  sung  of  orientalism,  for  its  chilly  plains, 
and  if  the  expression  may  be  lolerated,  in  its  barren 
beauty.  And  there  muxi  be  much  beauty  in  wander- 
ing  lii'the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  ;  ai  its  base, 
through  the  famous  towns  of  Casne  and  Pesbawer, 
where  numerous  rivers  unite  ibeir  streams,  and  car- 
ry fertility  on  ihcir  every  wave,  fringed  with  the  wil- 
low and  tamarinds;  rising  lo  a  sublime  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  ihey  sweep  on  over  ibetr  golden 
sands.  Far  in  ihe  distance  rise  villages  which  tho 
eye  can  iioi  perceive  ;  liid  by  the  mighty  forests  of 
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.he  eimgp  and  tlte  ctat«,  whose  fatight  Terdnre  out- 
lasts the  winters  of  those  climes,  and  seem  to  live 
in  a  poTpetual  spring.  Hindostan,  properly  speaking, 
is  not  cansidered  aa  within  the  range  of  orientalism  ; 
but  the  featurea  of  their  vegetation  are  strikingly  sim- 
ilar i  it  presents  a  aeriea  of  the  most  singular  vege^ 
table  substances  to  be  found  perhaps  in  the  world. 
The  cotton  tree  is  in  the  Eaat  Indies  extensively  cul- 
Uvated;  bo  much  so,  thai  in  1818,  67,456,411  lbs. 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  stigar-cane 
finds  here  one  of  ihe  principal  seata  of  growth.  In- 
digo is  a  acapie  article  of  the  East  Indies,  and  one  of 
the  most  proStable  of  cuhivaiion  in  all  Hindoslan. 
The  cajepnt  oil  is  obtained  from  the  East  Indian 
shrub,  melalucca  leucadendroo,  so  famouB  for  the 
pressrration  of  snbjetts  of  natural  history.  Caout- 
chouc, or  India  rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
several  species  of  the  ficus,  and  likewise  of  the  ur- 
ceola  elastica,  or  elastic  gum,  vine,  sandal  wood,  the 
bamboo.  The  Still  Lakes,  abounding  with  curious 
aquatic  plants,  are  all  among  the  wonders  of  Orien- 
tal and  Eastern  vegetation  ;  and  all  bright  glories  of 
the  vegetable  world  there  seem  to  indicate  how  wor- 
thy Buch  a  district  must  be  to  receive  the  first  bree- 
zes which  floated  over  the  world,  and  the  first  beams 
which  streamed  from  the  skies. 


THOUGHTS  ON  ART. 

BY  J.  MAOSM. 


Whilk  we  are  constantly  hearing  so  much  about 
the  wonderful  revolution  that  is  going  on  in  ' 
world  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  advancemen 
ihe  phyaical  sciences,  and  of  the  useful  arts,  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  some  of  those  arts  which  are  too 
oAen  looked  upon  as  purely  ornamental,  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  wholly  uninteresting.  That  these  arts  are 
not  merely  ornamental,  however,  is  n  proposition,  the 
truth  of  which  we  shall  not  waste  time  in  attempting 
to  prove.  For  that  they  always  hare  been,  and  ever 
must  be,  a  powerful  agent  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
civilization  andrefincment.no  one  who  has  paid  to  the 
subject  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  can  seriously 
qneslion. 

How  little  are  even  the  greatest'  minds  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  results  which  may  follow  from 
the  mere  expression  of  their  opinions  ?  How  often 
have  the  ideas  of  one  man,  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  chisel,  git 
en  character  to  a  people  for  ages  T 

Two  thonsanci  years  have  elapsed  since  Phidis 
flourished,  and  of  his  most  valued  works,  not  a  i-e: 
tigc  remains. 

The  master-pieces  of  Grecian  painting  perished 
centuries  ago ;  and  all  that  history  has  transmitted 
to  us  of  the  painters  themselves,  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  catalogue  of  their  names,  with  now  and  then 
^n  anecdote  or  an  incidenlnl  notice  of  sonte  of  their 
works.     Yet  who  can  tall  how  much  even  this 


perfect  account  of  aneient  painting  laa  done,  and  ia 
still  doing,  toward  creating  and  keeping  alive  a  taato 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  ? 

Nor  are  the  thoughts  even  of  those  great  masters 
whose  works  have  perished,  entirely  lost  to  us.  In 
ivery  one  of  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  na 
if  his  successors,  wc  have  some  of  the  ideas  of  Fhid- 
as,  modified  no  doubt  by  him  who  made  the  statue. 
By  these  works,  too,  we  may  no  doubt  judge  pretty 
correctly  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art 
of  painting  was  brought  by  the  ancients.  Thus  the 
great  masters  of  ancient  Greece  are  living  and  teach- 
ing still.  They  gave  lessons  to  the  great  masters  of 
modern  Italy,  They  are  teaching  us  as  they  taught 
their  contemporaries  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever 
exerted  a  greater  influence  than  they  do  at  the  pres- 

it  time. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  artists  of  mor6 
modern  date,  usually  styled  the  old  masters.  Never 
were  Raffaelle,  Angelo,  Corregio,  and  the  others  who 
form  that  splendid  galaxy  of  an  of  which  Italy  is  so 
justly  proud,  more  carefully  studied,  or  more  devoutly 
worshipped  than  at  present.  That  much  of  the  hom- 
age paid  them  is  justly  their  due,  we  unhesitatingly 
idmit.  But  is  there  not  a  danger  of  carrying  our 
idoratioo  too  far  1  Surely  nature,  not  the  old  masters, 
should  be  our  standard.  They  were  but  men  with 
judgments  erring  as  our  own,  and  were  no  doubt  mil- 
taken  in  many  things.  That  we  should  study  them 
carefully  no  one  wiU  dispute  ;  but  we  should  accept 
of  their  assistance  no  further  than  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  us  in  our  search  after  truth.  The  advice  giv- 
en by  the  painter  Eupompus  to  Lysippus  the  sculptor, 
is  no  less  worthy  of  attention  now  than  it  was  at  the 
time  it  was  given.  Upon  the  latter  inquiring  of  the 
former,  which  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture he  should  propose  to  himself  as  a  model  and 
master,  "  No  man  in  particular,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
study  nature  herself."  Lysippus  followed  Ibis  ad- 
vice, and  the  fact  that  he  became  the  favorite  sculp- 
tor of  Alexander  the  Great,  sharing  with  Apelles  th« 
friendship  of  that  monarch,  goes  far  to  show  that  ha 
did  not  act  unwisely. 

Byron  remarks  inoneof  his  letters,  thatRome  is  fnll 
of  young  painters,  wearing  their  hair  long,  and  dress- 
ing to  imitate  RafTaelle,  and  says  if  they  would  try  to 
paint  like  RafTaelle,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 
Did  they  but  study  nature  as  he  studied  her,  and  with 
bis  assistance,  it  would  be  better  still. 

Claude  Lorraine  had  no  other  Claude  to  copy  from, 
but  having  mastered  a  knowledge  of  the  colors,  na- 
ture was  the  only  model  whichhe  needed,  and  her 
be  studied  attentively.  Raffaelle  studied  the  works 
of  Angelo  and  the  other  great  masters  of  his  time,  no 
doubt  to  his  profit.  Yet  he  did  not  imitate  ihem,  he  ., 
did  not  paint  like  them.  Had  he  done  so  be  would 
have  remained  their  inferior.  Since  he  and  bis  great 
contemporaries  have  been  set  up  as  models,  no  one, 
we  are  told,  has  ever  approached  ihein.  And  if  ibis 
be  BO,  is  it  not  because  n-e  are  in  the  habit  of  judg- 
ing nature  by  ilieae  masters,  instead  of  making  nature 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged  I  JW 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  recommending  a  mora  ^• 
careful  study  of  nature  we 
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ciimiQate  copying  of  hn  works.  It  is  to  the  grand 
and  iMBiUiirul  alone  that  the  attention  of  the  aitist 
should  be  directed.  But  ne  would  have  him  select 
for  himself,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  the  assistance 
of  others.  Nature  abounds  in  beauties  yet  unappro- 
priated, undiscovered  ;  and  ait  may  yet  reach  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  never  dreamed  of  by  the  old  mas- 
ters. And  when  we  imitate  others  evet  bo  success- 
fully, we  are  but  copyists  at  beaf .  While  in  copying 
and  comhining  from  nature,  we  create,  we  originate, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  mm  to  originate.  But 
even  supposing  that  the  old  masters  did  bring  their 
style  of  art  lo  perfection,  it  is  not  one  adapted  lo  our 
iranls.  It  speaks  the  language  of  another  age.  It 
ivUl  always  be  valued,  and  would  be  even  were  it 
less  perfect  than  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  lime  10  which  k  belongs.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  portions  too.  One  from  which 
iva  Icara  more  of  the  character  of  the  people  than 
from  their  written  records.  But  ike  world  has  gone 
through  many  rerolutiona  since  the  old  masters  flour- 
ished. The  condition  of  society  is  changed.  Our 
opinions,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  arc  different, 
and  we  must  have  a  style  of  art  adapted  to  our  modes 
of  thinking,  in  accordance  with  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  or  we  will  have  no  style  worthy  llio  name. 

'i'he  aim  of  the  artist,  like  that  of  the  philosopher, 
)3,  or  ought  to  be,  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
of  our  race.     The  latter  would  do  liiile  toward  effect- 
ing his  object,  did  ha  address  bis  pupils  in  a  language 
.  which  they  did  not  understand  ;  nor  will  the  former 
I    work  more  elEciently,  unless  he  adopts  a  stylo  which 
'    harmonizes  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympa- 
thies of  those  for  whom  he  labors. 

But  (hat  the  artists,  at  least  of  this  country,  an 
ginning  to  view  the  subject  in  its  proper  llghr, 
think  we  have  reason  for  believing)  and  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  arts  in  consequence,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  pays  attention  to  the  sub' 

Never  did  any  country  open  to  the  artist  so  glori- 
ous a  field  as  that  which  is  presented  by  our  own 
I^atute  in  all  her  majesty  we  have,  while  thought  i; 
free,  and  the  public  mind  as  yet  untrammelled.  Over- 
awed by  the  opinions  of  no  scht>ol  venerated  for  iia 
age,  and  abounding  in  errors  sanctioned  by  lime,  hi 
is  at  hberty  to  choose  his  own  path  ;  and  webelievi 
that  we  do  not  predict  too  much,  when  we  say  that 
this  country  is  destined  to  establish  a  school  of  art  as 
superior  to  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  as  our  own 
civil  and  political  institutions  are  to  those  of  the  des- 
potisms of  ancient  Europe. 

The  History  of  x  Div. — Every  day  eighty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  mortals  die — some  by  violence, 
others  of  old  age,  some  in  battle  or  by  shipwreck, 
some  starved,  and  others  murdered.  In  the  course 
of  one  single  day,  how  many  brave  ships  go  down  at 
sea  and  are  never  heard  of  more  !  How  many  pala- 
ces and  castles,  built  for  a  thousand  years,  tumble 
•  into  ruins,  filling  the  air  with  dual,  or  perish  by  alow 
decay  !  How  many  binhs,  too— exceedlngthe  num- 
ber of  deaths!  and  marriages!  How  many  kings, 
princes,  nobles,  and  thrones,  are  swept  away  for 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

The  value  of  time  may  be  calculated  and  enforced 
by  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  :  in  this  country, 
at  least  in  cities,  about  one  half  of  the  rational  and 
accountable  creation  die  under  four  years  of  age  ;  and 
perhaps  were  the  calculation  to  be  universally  extend- 
ed, upon  the  average,  thirty  years  existence  lo  each 
would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  life  of  the  individual ; 
from  these  thirty,  ten  years  may  be  deducted  for  child- 
hood, during  which  period  few  rational  pleasures  are 
cultivated  ;  this  reduces  the  possession  of  lime  to 
twenty  years  ;  and,  if  we  allow  one  half  to  sleep  and 
IS,  we  shall  then  have  ten  years  left  for  the  pro- 
of intellectual  improvement  and  general  hap- 
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Is  this   the   1         „    , 

owed  to  man  ?     And  is  this  the  being  that  is  com- 
plaining of  the  tediousneas  of  life,  and  the  slow  flight 
"  '       1  that  is  continually  seeking  some  new  diver- 
Jme  fashionable  amusement  to  consume  his 
md,  when  his  lime  is  consumed,  bitterly  com- 
r  of  ihe  brevity  of  hfe  1  yel  very  rarely  re- 
flecting on  its  unceruinty  !     Alas  !  for  the  inconsis- 
ncy  of  my  fellow-creatures!  alas  fur  my  own! 
The  fact  affords  us  this  important  lesson,  which 
,n  not  be  expressed  with  more  point  than  the  Wise 
Man's  inference  from  the  same  premises,  "  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
It  suggests  the  necessity  of  using 

1.  DiUgenca'inacqainng  Useful  KnoaHedge. — Have 
you  yet  a  few  years  before  you  commence  the  anxie- 
ties of  life  on  your  own  account '  How  are  you  im- 
proving their  fleeting  precious  moments  1  Are  you 
wasting  any  of  them  I 

2 .  Diligence  in  Business. — Are  you  the  possessor  of 
only  ten  years  of  life,  and  those  perhaps  half  spent, 
and  do  you  stand  idling  in  the  market- [J ace,  the  very 
centre  of  activity  T  But  little  need  be  said  here,  an 
idler  is  universally  despised. 

3.  Economy  of  Time.—Kie  you  the  possessor  of 
only  ten  yeara,  and  those,  it  may  be,  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  are  you  seeking  expedients  to  kill  lime? 
Alas  !  go  on  with  your  reduction,  and  from  these  ten 
years  deduct  those  lost  liy  negligence,  ot  wasted  in 
idleness,  or  murdered  by  vice,  and  whal  is  the  finai 
result  1 

4.  This  reflection  suggests  En^r^iaieneuo/Mce. — 
I.rf)ok  around  on  your  fellow-men  ;  you  mean  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  you  are  hesitating — consider- 
ing— calculating,  what  you  shall  do :  and  while  you 
are  thus  hesitating,  the  poor  and  distressed  are  star- 
ving— sickening — dying — dying  in  ignorance,  mise- 

But,  have  you  already  far  outlived  this  calculation, 
and  do  you  aoe  many  probable  years  of  existence 
siill  before  you  ?  Be  it  so :  sit  down  then,  with  pen 
in  hand,  and  calculate — how  many  years  have  you 
employed  in  your  proper  sphere  of  duly  ?  how  many 
years  or  days  have  you  filled  up  in  acts  of  benefi- 
cence to  men,  justice  to  yourself,  or  devotion  to  your 
Maker?  Farewell,  reader;  pursue  these  inquiries 
alone:  "take  thy  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and 
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THE  IIIPPOFOTAMUS. 

The  name  given  to  this  ftnimal  is,  as  peihapa  every 
leader  is  aware,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  rendered 
into  English,  conveys  ihe  idea  of  a  river-horse.  The 
monstrous  creaiure  is  one  of  ihe  tribe  styled  by  Biiron 
Cuvier,  pachyderraaier,  to  which  belong  ihe  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  wild  hog,  the  tapir,  and  the  com- 
mon swtno.  It  .was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
only  one  species  of  hippopotamus  exislod  :  it  is  now 
fully  believed  by  most  naturalists  that  there  are  at 
least  two.  It  is  well  known  that  considerable  per- 
plexity has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  critical 
readers  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  description  given 
in  the  book  of  Job  of  the  behemoth.  This  animal  is 
now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  hippopola- 
mus  ;  others  indeed  suppose  it  to  be  the  elephant ; 
while  not  a  few,  among  whom  are  Dr.  J.  M.  Good, 
imagine  it  to  be  an  animal  of  an  extinct  pachyder- 
matous genus.  Others  have  lately  discovered  (?)  that 
(Jie  behemoth  of  Job  and  the  iguauodon  of  geologist:, 
are  identical.  It  will  not  particularly  inform  the 
reader's  mind  if  we  quote  as  we  might  do  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  de- 
pcriptions  of  this  certainly  singular  animal ;  ihey  are 
clothed  in  fiction  and  fable.  Herodotus  (Clio,  71), 
Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim.,  book  ii.,  chap.  7),  Diodorus 
(book  i.),  and  Pliny  (book  viii,,  c.  25),  and  various 
others,  treat  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  we  mention 
these  authoriiies  that  tliose  who  possess  them  may, 
if  they  please,  refor  to  them.  Ii  is  a  question  which 
is  not  yet  decided  by  naturalisis  whether  there  be 
more  than  one  species  of  this  animal.  M.  Desmou- 
lins  is  the  only  individnal  who  has  given  us  reason  to 
50 


doubt  it;  he  would  make  two,  and  perhaps  the  line 
of  distinction  which  he  draws  is  certainly  as  plainly 
developed  aa  many  of  those  which  separate  other 
species  of  animals.  He  does  not  rest  his  argument 
upon  any  (or  if  so,  very  trivial)  external  circumiilan- 
ces :  the  diSerencc  occurs  principally  in  the  scull; 
ihe  distinction  is  that  of  the  hippopotamus  of  the 
Cape  and  tlie  hippopotamus  of  Senegal.  M.  Dea- 
moulios  has  likewise  supposed  that  the  hippopotamus 
of  the  upper  Nile  may  dilTer  from  the  other  two, 
and  thus  a  third  species  will  be  discovered.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  species  already  discov- 
ered, or  supposed  to  be  so,  by  M.  Desmoulins,  is 
as  rullowa :  In  the  first  the  "  sagital  crest  is  at  least 
a  fifth  of  the  distance  from  the  occipital  crest  to  the 
end  of  ilie  nose  ;  in  the  other,  which  is  larger,  it  is 
scarcely  the  sixth.  In  the  animal  of  the  Cape,  the 
lower  lateral  incisors  are  more  bent;  the  canine  teeth 
do  not  seem  to  be  similarly  used  in  the  two  animals, 
which  would  argue  that  there  was  a  different  mech- 
anism employed  in  the  movement  of  the  jaw,  and 
they  are  always  larger  in  the  Senegal  animal."  The 
bones  of  tliahippopotamusmay  with  propriety  be  term- 
ed massive ;  some  one  has  poetically  remarked  that 
"the  bones  of  this  animal  are  like  the  Cyclopian 
walls  of  some  ancient  city,  piled  over  each  other,  as 
if  tliey  were  destined  rather  to  sustain  the  weight 
iban  In  permit  motion."  The  digestive  organs  of  the 
hippopotamus  demand  a  notice.  The  teeth  appear 
mil  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mastica- 
ting, hut  rather  for  that  of  bruising  and  rudely  tear- 
ing and  dividing, — there  is  very  little  alieraiiou  in  the 
food  when  it  enters  the  su>mach  of  the  animal ;  the 
Bt-)mach  of  the  full-grown  hippopotamus  is  capabla 
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of  containing  fire  or  aix  btuhela  ;  and  Mr.  Borchel[ 
mentions  bq  instance  of  one  obly  half-grown,  from 
whose  stomach  three  bushels  of  half'chewed  vegeta- 
bles ware  taken.  The  food  of  the  hippopotamus 
consista  principally  of  water  plants,  and  those  which 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  on  which  they  are 
found  i  it  cornea  on  shore  nt  night  to  lake  its  food, 
and,  if  in  the  neighborhood  of  cultivated  lands,  they 
do  incalculable  damage,  treading  beneath  their  pon- 
derous feet  the  ripened  harvest,  and  thus  destroying 
what  they  do  not  seize.  Hasselquist  states  the  fol- 
lowing curious  circumstances  which  will  doubtless 
be  read  with  interest:  "1.  The  bide  of  a  full- 
^wn  hippopotamus  is  a  weight  for  a  camel.  2.  It 
IS  an  inveterale  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  and  kills 
him  wherever  he  meets  him.  3.  It  ni 
pears  below  the  cataracts  of  Egypt,  wherefore  Ae 
inhabitants  of  upper  Upper  Egypt  alone  can  give 
any  account  of  it.  The  Egyptians,  very  seldom 
bring  the  bide  of  it  to  Cairo,  and,  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  thither  the  living  animal.  4.  The  river- 
horse  does  much  damage  to  the  Egyptians  :  in  those 
places  he  frequents  he  goes  on  shore,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  lime  destroys  on  entire  Held  of  corn  oi 
clover,  not  leaving  the  least  verdure  as  he  passes. 
They  have  a  curious  manner  of  freeing  themselves 
in  some  measure  from  this  destructive  animal :  they 
remark  the  places  be  frequents  most,  and  there  lay 
large  quantity  of  peas.  When  the  beast  comes  o] 
shuro  hungry  and  voracious,  he  falls  to  eating  what 
is  nearest  him,  and,  filling  his  belly  with  the  peas, 
tbey  occasion  an  insupportable  thirst :  he  then  returns 
immediately  into  the  river,  and  drinks  upon  these  dry 

Eeas  large  draughts  of  water,  which  suddenly  causes 
is  death ;  for  the  peas  soon  begin  to  swell  with  the 
water,  and  the  Egyptians  not  long  after  find  him  dead 
on  the  shore,  blown  up  as  if  by  the  strongest  poison. 
S.  The  oftener  the  river-horse  goes  on  the  shore  the 
better hopeshave  the  Egyptians ofa sufGcieni swelling 
or  increase  of  the  Nile."  Some  parts  of  this  relation 
may  be  considered  as  bordering  upon  the  marvellous  ; 
Other  passages  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubl. 
The  hippopotamus  is  confined  in  its  geographical 
disttibution  to  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa. 

In  concluding  this  brief  description  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, we  may  remark  that  ii  is  one  of  a  race  of 
animals  formed  lo  range  the  green  forests  and  still 
lakes  of  our  infantine  world.  Happily  they  are  al- 
moat'extinct :  if  indeed  they  abounded  to  any  great 
extent,  the  human  race  by  thousands,  would  be  com- 
pelled lo  lie  down  and  die,  since  (liese  monsters 
would  destroy  vegetation,  and  make  our  lovely  and 
beautiful  vales,  where  the  corn — tipt  by  the  falling 
Bunbeams — waves  to  and  fro  like  flowing  gold,  a  bar- 
ren wilderness  and  an  inhospitable  desert. 
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The  largest  cannon  known  was  cost  in  1685,  at 
Bcijapour  (HindosUn)  by  Aulem  Gecr.  It  is  of  cast 
metal,  supposed  to  be  partly  gold,  and  of  immense 
value.  It  is  15  feet  Inng,  near  15  in  circumference, 
and  its  bore  being  28  inches  in  diameter,  it  will  carry 
«  ball  of  2,600  pounds. 


Hb  who  would  mingle  amusement  with  importance, 
or  delight  himself  while  at  the  same  time  he  would 
be  reaping  incalculable  benefits,  should  not  neglect 
to  attend  to  the  study  of  Natural  History.  It  is  here, 
the  mind  may  gather  some  of  its  sweetest  pleasures, 
and  collect  information  useful  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  might  at  first  view  be  considered  correct.  It 
is  here  we  are  invited  ea  it  were  into  a  field  decked 
with  all  the  graces  and  arts  of  which  the  imagination 
can  c(mceive  ;  and  it  is  here  ibe  mind  stores  up  ma- 
terials calculated  to  embellish  and  beautify  it  in  a 
most  wonderful  and  successful  manner.  It  is  here 
the  mind,  being  directed  to  view  objects  more  close- 
ly  than  it  otherwise  would,  observes  properties  and 
qualities  in  the  things  of  the  external  world  which 
had  never  before  met  its  gaze.  It  is  here  we  are 
taught  thai  something  of  an  interesting  and  curious 
nature  exists  in  that  animal  which  stands  lowest  in 
ihe  progressive  scale  of  animated  being,  as  well  as 
in  the  one  iHat  stands  at  the  bead,  or  that  is  consid- 
ered the  chief  and  capital  link.  Il  is  here,  loo,  man's 
moral  nature  may  be  improved.  By  carefully  inves- 
tigating the  objects  which  nature  has  distributed' 
tbrougbout  her  wide  domain,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
growth  of  the  vegel^^Ie  kingdom,  how  the  tall  oak 
springs  to  giant  size  from  a  mere  acorn— by  refieci- 
ing  upon  the  growth  of  animals,  their  various  habits 
and  transformations,  and  the  great  ingenuity,  insiinct, 
and  reason,  displayed  by  some  classes — all  these 
things  can  not  help  imparting  an  impressive  idea  of 
the  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  crea- 
ted them.  By  thus  examining  what  is  comprehend- 
ed or  embraced  in  Natural  History,  "  which  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  earth  and  its  productions,"  and  by  ob- 
serving the  order,  harmony,  and  economy,  distributed 
tbrougbout  all  of  nature's  woiks,  and  the  nice  adapt 
'means  to  ends  manifested  everywhere,  they 
leave  otherwise  than  a  salutary  and  wholo- 
ipression.  And  as  these  things  exist  in  a 
stale  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  man — as  they  are 
subject  to  and  within  his  control,  aud  as  they  add  to 
his  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life,  he  in  return,  or  in 
consideration  of  such  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  Maker,  ought  to  be  more  ready  lo  walk  in  llie 
flowery  paths  of  morality  and  virtue.  And  this  is 
found  to  be  true,  wherever  the  productions  of  the 
earth  are  properly  regarded  and  alleniively  studied. 
Show  us  an  individual  who  is  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating  the  works  of  nature,  and  we  will 
show  yuu  an  individual  who  excels  in  point  of  morals 
his  more  careless  and  unreflecting  neighbor.  In  view 
then  of  the  importance  of  this  science,  it  seems  some- 
what astonishing,  that  it  should  be  so  unirersally 
neglecled.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  or  science 
concerning  which  so  much  ignorance  is  betrayed. 
The  learned  and  unlearned,  "  belray  sn  ignorance 
on  the  most  common  subjects  of  natural  science, 
which  it  is  painful  lo  remark."  The  scholar  whose 
profound  meditations  dwell  upon  almost  every  topic, 
who,  coi'elous  after  knowledge,  wiih  avidity  devours 
h  classes,  scanning  over  their  golden  pages 
with  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  seems  lo  forget,  amid  the 
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profosioni  of  his  itudies,  ibe  importance  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Equally 
trne  it  is  in  regudto  the  metaphysician,  who  deals 
in  abstract  ideas,  and  with  the  energy  of  a  Herculi 
asaiduoQsIy  applies  himself,  and  nerves  his  mind 
again  and  again  over  the  midnight  lamp  to  find  o 
single  trait  or  operation  of  ihe  intellect.  Equally 
tine  it  is  in  regard  to  the  fanciful  and  theoretical, 
who,  preferring  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  the 
ideal  or  imaginary  to  the  real,  ride  on  rollied  light- 
ning, live  in  the  crater  of  some  fiety  Tolcano,  or  peo- 
ple the  moon  and  planets  with  beings  incomparably 
superior  in  every  respect  to  those  of  our  own  spe- 
cies— thus  idly  consuming  time  which  could  have 
been  profitably  spent,  and  which,  had  it  been  thus 
spent,  would  have  prepared  the  way  for  enjoying  the 
pleasures  and  overcoming  the  incidents  necessarily 
attached  to  mortal  life.  It  is  only  now  and  then  one 
can  be  found,  who,  notwithstanding  bis  engagements 
in  other  pursuits,  gives  sufiicient  attention  to  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  study.  Indeed  such  men  as 
LinnECus,  Huber,  Keaumer,  and  Miraldi,  are  rarely, 
if  ever  to  be  met  with.  The  canae  of  this  neglect 
must,  we  think,  be  attributed  either  to  an  ignorance 
of  the  benefits  of  this  science,  or  to  the  fact  of  its 
treating  concerning  such  things  as  are  beheld  every 
day.  ,Bai  meihinks  if  every  one  was  aware  of  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  tbis  source,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  ia  calculated  to  exert  over  the  moral  destinies 
of  our  race,  that  they  would  be  desirous  of  giving  it 
the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  And 
although  it  treats  of  such  things  as  are  beheld  every 
day,  yet  it  exposes  to  the  mental  vision,  properties 
of  material  things  which  never  entered  the  mind  of 
tho  superficial  observer — properties  which,  though 
discovered  in  the  moot  common  things  of  nature,  are 
not  less  striking  and  imposing  than  those  discovered 
in  the  more  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator.  A 
contrast  in  things  is  pleasing  and  interesting,  "  and 
a  tma  philosopher,  afler  he  has  marked  the  manners 
of  a  civilised  kingdom,  always  finds  his  knowledge 
enlarged  by  the  observations  of  the  simpler  habits 
of  the  rustic,  or  even  the  ruder  customs  of  the 
savage." 

Natural  history  then  ought  to  be  studied,  because  it 
ia  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  because 
the  influence  it  is  calculated  to  esert  over  our  mora] 
destinies,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  To  ob- 
serve the  habits  of  animals,  to  watch  their  various 
habits,  and  to  mark  the  instinct  and  reason  they  dis- 
play on  all  necessary  occasions,  must  be  pleasing  to 
all,  and  particularly  so  to  him  who  possesses  curios- 
ity together  with  a  reflecting  mind.  To  observe  the 
economy  in  the  division  of  their  hbor,  their  means  of 
lesort  10  lessen  the  weariness  of  toil,  the  lore,  cour- 
age, patience,  and  indomitable  perseverance  and 
foresight  manifested  by  many  classes,  can  not  fail  to 
interest  the  most  incurious  observer,  while  it  fdls 
with  astonishment  the  mind  of  the  profound  and  en- 
lightened philosopher.  And  indeed  there  is  not  a 
single  class,  but  in  which  exist  striking  and  pleasing 
habiis.  The  monaa,  the  simplest  animal  of  which 
ve  have  any  acquaintance,  which  is  of  microscopic 
minuteness,  without  cny  organ  whatever,  and  the 


polypi,  one  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence, 

are  objects  not  unworthy  the  attention.  Indeed  the 
meanest  insect  that  crawls  the  earth,  scarcely  afford- 
ing evidence  of  animated  being,  or  that  wings  its  way 
at  pleasure  through  the  air,  presents,  upon  strict  ex- 
amination, a  pleasing  and  different  aspect  from  what 
it  did  on  a  merely  superficial  inspection.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  animal  kingdom  that  aff'urds  fit  subjects 
for  observation,  reHection,  and  pleasure,  but  the  same 
is  presented  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
And  to  the  true  votary  of  science  everything  in  na- 
ture presents  a  lovely  aspect.  To  him  there  are 
"  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
good  in  everything."     To  him — 
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Such  has  been  the  pleasure  which  some  have  ex- 
perienced from  studying  natural  objects,  that  they  re- 
tired  from  society  in  order  to  -enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  amusement  by  contemplation,  amid  the  silent 
retreats  of  the  forest.  Thus,  we  are  informed  by 
Cicero  and  Piiny,  that  the  philosopher  Ilyliscus 
withdrew  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-man,  and  re- 
tired into  the  desert  to  reflect  upon  the  more  peace- 
ful industry  of  the  bee — to  observe  its  habits,  and  to 
ascertain  the  traits  of  its  character.  And  in  our  own 
times  we  have  an  example  in  Audubon,  the  great 
American  ornithologist,  not  less  striking  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  Early  smitten  with  the  golden 
plumage  and  melody  of  the  feathered  songsters,  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  contemplation  of  their  va- 
rious habits.  He  has  preferred  to  roam,  solitary  and 
alone,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  dog,  and  to 
listen  to  the  rapturous  harmony  and  sweet  carols 
sent  furih  by  choristers  inhabiting  groves  more  de- 
lightful than  Arcadia,  to  all  the  pleasures  of  human 
society,  or  even  the  family  circle.  These  two  in- 
stances of  themselves  aflbrd  ample  proof  of  the  pleas- 
ures that  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  nature. 
The  study  of  natural  history,  or  either  of  the  natural 
sciences,  improves  and  elevates  the  morals.  What- 
ever tends  to  refine  and  ennoble  the  mind — whatever 
tends  to  produce  humility — tends  in  an  equal  degree 
to  polish  and  elevate  our  moral  nature.  If,  then,  the 
complexion  given  to  the  mind,  or  that  which  it  re- 
ceives, depends  chiefly  upon  the  character  of  the 
subjects,  upon  which  it  is  principally  engaged,  it  is 
quite  evidL-nt  that  our  moral,  iutelleciual,  and  even 
physical  condiiion  becomes  profited  by  the  study  of 
nature.  For  where  is  the  sphere  of  action  in  which 
moro  valuable  lessons  can  bo  obtained  ?  From  whnt 
source  can  we  derive  higher,  nobler,  and  loftier  feel- 
ings and  conceptions  T  What  is  more  calculated  to 
add  lustre  to  man's  moral  and  menial  character,  than 
stricthabils  of  observation  T  "A  habitof  observation 
refines  our  feelings.  It  is  a  source  of  inleresiing 
amusement,  prevents  idle  or  vicious  propensities, 
and  exalts  the  mind  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  rational 
entertainment."  Every  object  in  nature  that  solicits 
our  attention,  if  properly  viewed,  will  produce  just 
such  an  eHect  upon  the  moral  clinracter. 
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ANTIOCH. 

The  ancient  city  of  Antioch,  llie  capita!  or  Syria, 
abould  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Anlioch 
ir\  Pisidia.  It  was  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontea ;  the  valley  of  which  forms  at  this  place  a 
fertile  plain,  about  ten  miles  long  and  five  or  six 
broad.  It  slood  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty-tbrec  miles  from  the 
place  where  ihe  Orontes  discharges  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  town  was  built  by  Selencua 
Nicator,  who  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy 
the  dominions  conquered  by  Alexander  in  Western 
Asia,  and  who  named  it  after  his  father  Aniiochua. 
It  then  became  the  scat  of  this  new  empire,  and  as 
such,  as  well  as  from  its  commodious  and  central 
situation,  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largist  and  most 
important  cities  in  the  world;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  it  declined,  but  rather  that  it  increased,  when  it 
became  the  capital  of  ihc  Roman  provinces  in  Asia. 
It  ranked  third,  after  Rome  and  Alexandria,  among 
tho  cities  of  the  empire.  The  early  Jewish  writers, 
when  they  wanted  to  express  the  idea  of  a  great  city, 
often  did  so  by  a  reference  to  Anlioch,  in  the  terms, 
"as  great  as  Anlioch."  Great  numbers  of  Jews 
were  settled  there  ;  for  at  this  time  the  Jews  were 
widely  dispersed  in  and  beyond  the  Romnn  empire, 
large  bodies  of  ihcm  bcin<r  found  in  most  of  the  greai 
cities  ;  and  to  Antioch  ihey  had  been  in  an  especial 
manner  allured,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  the  city, 
its  being  the  seal  of  an  exiensire  commerce,  and  i's 
proximity  to  their  own  country — but  by  ihe  civil 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  ihe  Greek 


kings  of  Syria,  and  confirmed  by  the  Romans,  to  anch 
of  the  Jews  as  chose  to  settle  there. 

Strabo's  account  of  the  ciiy  may  be  taken  to  rep* 
resent  it  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  believers 
in  Christ  received  the  name  of  Chriaiians  first  at 
Antioch,  and  when  it  received  repeated  visits  from 
the  ardent  aposile  of  the  Gentiles.  It  then  consisted 
of  four  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  its 
own,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  common  wall. 
These  quarters  marked  the  successive  additions 
wKicb  the  city  received  from  the  lime  of  Seieucia, 
the  founder,  to  that  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes.  Ho 
adds,  that  [he  town  was  little  inferior  in  extent  to 
Seieucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt- 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  fond  of  spending 
their  time  at  Anlioch,  as,  beside  the  recommendations 
of  its  genial  and  salubrious  climate,  it  abounded  in 
all  the  conveniences,  luxuries,  and  pleasures  of  life  ; 
the  city  being  also  renowned  for  its  frequent  festivals, 
and  for  the  passion  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  games 
of  the  circus  and  the  amusements  of  the  theatre. 

Antioch  coniinuod  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance, 
notwithstanding  (he  frequent  and  terrible  visitations 
of  earthquakes,  till  Chosroes  the  Persian  took  it,  and 
nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Justinian,  and  again  became  a  considerable  place, 
and  continued  so  till  the  lime  of  the  Crosades  ;  to 
which  epoch  some  assign  the  remains  of  a  wall,  or 
fort,  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Antioch, 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaiiera  under  Godefroy 
and  Doemond  (A.  D.  1098),  became  a  Christian 
principality,  under  ihe  European  conquerors  of  Syria 
The  Sultan  Bibars,  in  i;!CB,  took  it  from  the  Chris 
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thus,  and  destroyed  its  churches.  It  afterward  pas- 
sed under  Turkish  dominion  ;  but  has  never  recover- 
ed its  commeice  and  importance,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Aleppo.  Mr,  Buckingham  says,  that  the 
Christians  of  Aniioch  have  not  at  present  a  single 
church,"  and  that  they  assemble  for  prayer  in  a  cavern, 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  Antioch  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  August  1,  1832,  but  was  subse- 
quently restored  to  the  sultan. 

From  the  laiit  seniences  it  will  be  seen  that  Aniioch 
Blill  exists  as  a  town  of  some  note,  although  grievously 
declined  from  ita  ancient  importance.  It  now  bears 
the  modiSed  name  of  Antaki,  and  the  language  of  the 
people  19  Turkish.  The  town  ia  seated  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  and  bare  hill,  which  terminates  the  range 
of  Jahel  Okrah,  the  Mount  Casius  of  the  ancicnta  ; 
having  before  it  the  wide  wallcy  befurementioned, 
which  is  thickly  wooded  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
river  which  flows  through  it  is  about  one  hundred  and 
filiy  feet  wide.  It  was  formerly  navigated  uplo  the  city, 
and  might  again  be  made  navigable  for  sailing-boata, 
if  cleared  out  below.  It  is  now  croeeed  by  a  sub- 
stantial stone  bridge.  The  town  itself,  although 
inferior  only  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  ond  Hamah,  in 
size,  and  consequently  larger  than  any  of  those  an 
the  eoaet,  is  not  so  well  built  aa  these  generally  are, 
sod  has  no  large  public  buildings  of  any  beauty. 
The  houses  ai6  mostly  of  alone,  and  are  all  penl- 
roofod,  and  covered  with  red  tiles  i  many  of  them 
sre  three  stories  high,  but  more  generally  two,  and  the 
upper  part  is  then  constructed  of  wood.  The  streets 
ate  narrow,  and  have  a  high  raised  causeway  of  flat 
pavement  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  very 
narrow  and  deep  path  between  for  horses,  seldom 
wide  enought  to  admit  of  two  passing  each  other. 
The  bazars  are  mostly  open ;  and  are  unusually 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town,  as 
this  is  a  mart  of  supply  for  aa  extensive  tract  of 
country  around  it  All  the  articles  in  demand  are 
'found  here  in  abundance,  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  itself  consist  in  coarse  pottery,  cotton,  cloth, 
some  silk  twist,  several  tanneries,  and  saddlery. 

The  Mahometans  have  fourteen  mosques ;  the 
3tvfa  assemble  for  worship  in  a  room  in  the  houae 
of  their  chief;  and  (he  Christians  offer  their  prayers 
in  a  cave.  There  are  two  khans,  and  several  foun- 
tains, all  of  them  of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  Much  of 
the  above,  however,  applies  to  the  city  as  it  stood 
before  the  terrible  earthquake  which  devastated  ihia 
part  of  Syria  in  1832.  Pliny  Fisk,  the  American 
missionary,  who  visited  it  two  years  after,  says  that 
walls,  mosques,  and  houses,  were  seen  lying  prostrate 
in  every  direction,  filling  the  streeis  with  ruins.  He 
did  not  estimate  the  pepulatioa  at  more  than  four  or 
five  thousand :  about  an  equal  number  having  periahed 
by  the  earthquake.  The  iuhabitsnta  were  then  living 
in  huts  outside  the  town.  Since  that  time,  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  restored  to  nearly  its  former 
condition  and  population.  The  existing  town,  how- 
ever, though  loosely  built,  scarcely  covers  one  third 
of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  ancient  walls,  of  which 
so  much  is  preserved  entire,  that  their  liue  may 
easily  be  traced.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  circuit 
enclosed  by  these  walls ;  Mr.  Buckingham  saya  four 
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miles,  which  is  however  much  less  than  the  amount 
assigned  by  ancient  authoritiea ;  but  ihess  walls  ap- 
pear to  have  been  for  the  moat  part  of  Roman  work : 
and,  very  prc^ably,  were  built  by  Juaiinian  after  the 
town  hw  been  ruined  by  the  Persians  ;  and  which 
we  may  imagine  to  have  been  of  much  inferior  extent 
to  that  of  the  original  city.  The  northwest  wall  runs 
along  by  the  river,  the  southwest  one  ascends  the 
sleep  side  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  ciiy,  that  on 
the  southeast  runs  along  its  summit,  and  the  north* 
east  one  descends  again  over  the  side  of  the  hill  at 
the  opposite  extreme  of  the  city,  to  meet  that  which 
ran  along  the  river's  bank.  These  walls  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  flanked 
with  four  hundred  square  towers.  The  northern 
portion  within  the  ancient  walls  is  now  filled  with 
one  extensive  wood  of  gardens,  chiefly  olive,  mulber- 
ry, and  fig-trees  ;  and  along  the  winding  banks  of 
the  river  tall  and  slender  poplars  were  seen.  The 
inhabitants  stiJl  cherish  the  remembrance  of  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  (heir  city :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  gates — that  leading  to  Aleppo — is  still  called,  1^ 
all  classes,  Bab  Bablous,  or  the  gate  of  St.  Paul. 
There  are  some  remains  of  ancient  aqueducts  artd 
bridges;  and,  afler  heavy  rains,  antique  marble 
pavemenls  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  towns  ; 
and  gems,  coins,  cornelians,  and  rings,  are  very  fre- 
quently found. 

The  Christian  interest  connected  with  this  proud  city 
— once  "  the  Queen  of  the  East,"  and  then  "  the  eye  of 
the  £aBtem  Church,"  and  "  Theopolis" — the  city  of 
God — may,  in  connexion  with  the  engraved  illustration, 
probably  render  thesedetailsinterestingto  our  readers. 


DRAGONS. 


All  the  old  books  on  natural  history  contain  mat 
vellous  accounts  of  what  they  call  "  dragons ;"  and 
which  they  represent  as  abounding  in  all  waste  and 
outlandish  placed.  '  They  have  never  been  seen, 
however,  by  any  modern  traveller!  The  following 
description  from  Aristotle  will  introduce  them  to  the 
acquatntancs  of  our  readera  : — 

"  Ctesiss  says,  there  is  a  certain  savage  animal  in 
India,  the  name  of  which  is  Maritchora,  that  has  a 
tri[Je  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw.  He  adds,  that  this 
animal  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  a  lion  ;  that  it  is 
similarly  hairy  with,  and  has  feet  resembling  iboBe 
of  a  lion,  but  that  its  face  and  ears  are  like  those  of 
a  man,  and  that  its  eyes  are  azure,  and  its  color  re- 
sembling that  of  cinnabar.  It  has  also  a  tail  armed 
with  a  sting,  and  resembling  the  tail  of  the  land  scor- 
pion. It  is  likewise  furnished  with  certun  native 
darts,  which  it  hurts  forth,  and  it  utters  a  sound  re- 
sembling  that  of  a  pipe  and  a.trumpet.  But  it  runs 
with  no  less  swiftness  than  the  stag ;  and  is  savage, 
and  feeds  on  human  flesh." 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  great  master 
of  Alexander,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  descrip- 
tion is  as  purely  imaginary  as  the  fact  which  he  al- 
so stales,  that  if  a  serpent's  eves  be  dug  out  they  will 
shortly  he  reproduced  ;  and,  that  the  amputated  tails 
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of  lizards  ue  also  similarly  obliging.  Succeeding 
writers  followed  worthily  in  this  train  of  wonders, 
and  beasts  of  all  shapes  and  disposilians  speedily 
decorated  their  pages. 

The  imaginative  faculty,  thus  set  at  liberty,  having 
exhausted  itself  in  devising  odd  shapes  for  its  gro- 
tesque family,  proceeded  to  invest  them  with  humsn 
feelings  ;  and  hence  have  originated  a  great  number 
of  love  stories,  in  which  the  dtagona  are  represented 
carrying  off  high-born  dames,  building  sylvan  pala- 
ces for  their  abode,  and  performing  deeds  of  chival- 
lic  daring  for  their  defence  or  amusement.  It  is  hon- 
orable, however,  to  the  present  intelligence  of  the 
tioiea,  to  say,  that  every  school-boy  knows  these 
dragon  histories  to  be  "  cunningly-devised  fables  -," 
which  will,  therefore,  sare  the  trouble  of  confutation, 
and,  leave  us  only  the  task  of  developing  the  cause 
Tvhich  brought  tbem  into  existence. 

We  consider  that  dragons  ate  more  chimeras  of 
the  brain,  thrown  off  from  a  heated  fancy  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear.  To  make  this  evident,  ii 
will  be  necessary  to  define,  in  what  fear  consists,  and 
then  briefly  to  review  its  effects.  Locke  says,  "  Fear 
is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  fu- 
ture ovil  likely  to  befall  na ;"  and  "  Cogan  on  the 
Passions,"  states  fear  to  be  "  a  painful  sensation,  pro- 
duced by  the  immediate  apprehension  of  aome  impen- 
ding evil ;"  and  Search,  in  his  "  Light  of  Nature," 
adds,  that "  when  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  extreme- 
ly sensible,  they  fall  presently  into  tremors,  that  throw 
loe  mind  off  the  hinges,  and  cast  a  confusion  over 
her."  From  theae  definitions  we  learn,  therefore,  that 
fear  prediaposes  the  mind  to  false  impressions ;  and 
hence  we  find  Shakspere's  Richard  the  Third,  in  the 
agoniea  of  remorse,  exclaiming, 

"  0  coward  conscience .'  hnv  doat  Ihoa  afflict  me  i 
The  ligbu  bum  bbit.      I*  It  ool  deul  midDiglil  ? 
Cold,/tar/uI  dropa,  Maad  on  mj  IranbllUB  fleth. 
WliBL  I  do  I  feu  mfieirt    There's  dodo  else  hj." 

In  Richard's  case,  fear  over-mastering  the  truth  of 
his  perceptions,  caused  the  light  apparently  (o  "burn 
UtM."  Again,  in  "  Smart's  Odes,')  we  find  the  same 
[ffinciple  recognised : 


Now,  it  is  our  notion,  that  a  dragon  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  these  fear-begotten  phantoms ;  and  we 
conceive  that  they  might  have  originated  thus  :  Sup- 
pose a  man  in  those  remiKe  ages,  when  ignorance  was 
the  commonest  misfortune,  to  be  passing  through  the 
"  ambigoos  light"  of  a  tropical  forest ;  ^e  dreariness 
of  the  place  would  excite  his  fears,  and  give  a  pre- 
temawtal  acnteneas  to  his  senses  :  suddenly  an  im- 
mente  serpent  rises,  in  horrid  abruptness,  hissing 
from  the  bushes ;  the  man  starts — fesr  overcomes 
him — be  is  paralyzed  for  a  moment,  and  his  fascinated 
eyes,  brimful  of  death,  fix  themaelvea  immovably  up- 
on the  slimy  reptile,  as  he  writbea  in  tortuous  horror, 
firevions  to  a  fatal  spring.  Thus  entrsnced,  he  stands 
or  a  moment,  till,  summoning  his  fleeting  energies, 
he  dashes  with  spasmodic  violence  from  the  scene — 


The  swiil  motions  of  the  serpent  half  seen  in  the 
darkness,  could  not,  surely,  be  accomplished  without 
wings  and  feet,  and  wings  and  feet  he  accordingly 
gives  him ;  saucer  eyes,  smoking  jaws,  roaring  voice, 
and  aliogtng  tail,  are  finishing  touches,  which  he  adds 
in  after  narratives  :  for  he  continues,  through  life,  to 
tell  the  tale  lo  every  new  acquaintance,  with  the  sfnall 
addition,  perhaps,  of  a  desperate  combat,  fought  by 
himself  with  the  great,  roaring,  smoking,  stinging, 
winged  dragon.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture.we  refer  the  reader  to  our  extract  from  Aristotle, 
in  which  the  "triple  rowa  of  teeth,"  "lion'e  feet," 
"blue  eyes,"  "redskin,"  "stinging  tail,"  "natire 
darts,"  "  swiftness,"  "  aavageness,"  and  appetite  for 
"  human  flesh,"  are  all  the  lurid  flaahea  of  a  mind 
insane  through  fear.  It  was,  without  doubt,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  that  from  some  such  lurhid 
sources,  the  ancient  naturalists  derived  their  descrip- 
tions ;  for  we  find  that  they  always  begin  with,  "  It 
is  said,"  "  Cleaias  says,"  "  We  have  heard,"  &c. ; 
but  never  we  have  seen.  These  hearsay  narratives 
have  descended  to  our  own  limes  through  a  vast  num- 
her  of  writers  who  never  thought  for  themselves,  and 
who,  Qsually  of  a  superstitions  cast,  took  caie  in  their 
serpentine  embellishments,  that  the  world  should  not 
forget  the  philosophic  fact,  that  a  snowball  rolling  up- 
on  snow  enlarges  as  it  descends. 

We  trust  that  we  have  thus  clearly  developed  tho 
ultimate  cause  to  which  the  generation  of  "  gorgona 
and  hydras  dire"  may  be  traced ;  but  the  subject  will 
not  be  complete  without  the  useful  demonslration,  that  ^ 
error  always  increases  onr  hability  to  imposition : 
frauds  are  seldom  committed  on  the  intelligent.  This 
axiom  admits  of  an  illustration  very  much  to  our 
present  purpose.  Many  years  since,  an  impostor  in 
Gwmany  manufactured  a  seven-headed  dragon,  and 
exhibited  it  to  the  leamtd,  as  a  real  staffed  specimen. 
The  existence  of  dragons  being  an  article  in  the  pop- 
■ular  creed,  it  did  not  require  a  very  great  exertion  of 
credulity  to  add  "  seven  heads"  to  the  specific  de- 
scription ;  and,  thus  the  monster  shortly  became  an 
object  of  "undoubted"  wonder;  and  ailer  passing 
through  many  hands,  it  was  at  length  deposited  in 
the  mnsenm  at  Hamburg,  where  it  was  valued  at  jnr- 
en  thousand poundt  f  Hero  it  continued  the  "lion" 
of  the  place,  attracting  multitudes  of  viaitera,  and 
greatly  enriching  tho  tradesmen  in  its  vicinity.  At 
length  however,  the  illustrious  Linnsus,  who  was 
then  a  young  man,  and  on  his  first  toor,  arrived  at 
the  city  ;  a  sight  of  this  strange  beaat  at  once  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  a  vile  manufacture  of  fish 
skins,  birds'  talons,  canine  teeth,  straw,  &c.  The 
truth  of  this  opinion  he  publicly  demonstrated :  but, 
instead  of  getting  honor  for  his  disabuse  of  the  pub- 
lie  mind,  a  riot  was  made  by  the  tradespeople,  who 
declared  their  bread  in  danger  by  his  cursed  doc- 
trines, and  accordingly  he  was  shamefully  driven  from 
the  city. 

In  the  Arctic  regiooa  persons  can  converse  a  mile 
distant,, when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero. 
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PATMOS. 


We  were  cloae  in  wiih  "  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patmoa"  several  hours,  and  had  &  good  opportunity 
of  examiaiDg  its  appearance,  so  far  as  ia  possible, 
from  the  sea.  Il  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  aspect  is  forbidding  and  cheerless. 
The  shores  are  in  most  places  steep  and  precipitate, 
and  from  our  vessel  it  appeared  as  if  the  inhabitants 
would  be  in  consiant  danger  of  rolling  down  into  the 
sea.  The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  surmounted 
by  a  monastery,  dedicated  lo  St.  John,  round  which 
are  built  the  houses  of  a  respectable  town.  We  could 
discover  very  few  trees.  The  sailors  were  lavish  in 
their  praises  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  with  unullerabte  feelings  I  gazed  upon  the 
dreary  rock.  The  situation  of  the  weeping  exiles 
WB«  before  me,  who  were  banished  from  the  pleas- 
ures and  applaosea  of  imperial  Rome,  and  were 
Bflnl  to  inhabit  this  dull  and  distant  region,  with  none 
to  converse  with  but  sufferers  in  the  same  calsmities, 
whose  very  attempts  at  consolation  would  only  add 
still  deeper  sorrow.  What  mast  they  have  felt,  and 
bow  must  they  have  wept,  when  they  beheld  from 
the  horizon  the  little  speck  that  was  to  constitute 
iheir  world  ?  There  was  one  among  these  exiles  whose 
brow  was  calm,  whose  eye  was  bedimmed  by  no  tear, 
and  from  whose  countenance  seemed  to  beam  the 
serenity  of  a  spirit  in  bliss.  It  was  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord.  The  banishment  of  the  venerable 
apostle  was  from  a  cause  perhaps  different  from  that 
of  any  of  the  exiles  who  had  preceded  h  im,  as  it  was 
"  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  Rev.  i.  9. 


Standing  upon  one  of  the  eminences  of  the  iaiand 
and  turninr  toward  the  continent,  St.  John  would 
be  able  to  disiinguish  the  monnlains  that  might  also 
be  seen  from  the  whole  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia )  and  as  he  had  planted  some  of  them  with  his 
own  hand,  and  probably  visited  all  of  them,  can  we 
doubt  he  wonld  oAen  stand  thus,  and  looking  toward 
these  interesting  spots,  lift  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  poor  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  that  He  who  walked 
aroong  the  golden  candlesticks  would  continue  to  visil 
them  in  mercy,  and  save  them  from  the  power  of  iha 
Antichrist  that  was  to  come.  It  ia  one  of  thoao 
thoughts  upon  which  the  mind  so  much  delights  to 
dwell,  that  from  this  rock,  ourrouiided  only  by  other 
similar  rocks,  and  looking  out  upon  distant  mountains, 
there  should  have  been  an  insight  given  into  futurity 
farther  and  clearer  than  in  any  other  place  was  ever 
afforded  unto  mere  man. — Hardy's  Notices  of  th» 
Holy  Land. 


ENDEMIC  AND  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 

Cestain  of  the  disease*  which  afflict  the  hnmas 
body  are  found  to  be  confined  to  particular  localities, 
and  are  thence  termed  endemu,  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  that  which  is  in  or  among  a  people. 
Others  again,  which,  prevailing  only  for  a  certain 
time  over  a  greater  or  less  tract  of  country,  afterward 
disappear,  again  to  return  at  uncertain  periods,  ar» 
termed  tpidtmic,  from  Greek  words  signifying  upon 
or  over  a  people.  A  few  general  particulars  concern- 
ing each  of  these,  separated  from  medical  detail,  wil? 
prove  perhaps  interesting  to  the  reader. 
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ENDEMIC  AND  EFIDEUIC  DISEASES. 


Endemic  diseasea  are  for  the  most  part  allribuuble 
(o  some  peculiaiities  of  the  soil,  air,  fooJ,  or  habits 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  appear.  Alijeci  pov- 
eny,  and  its  necessary  consequences,  want  iif  clean- 
liness, bad  or  deficient  diet,  and  moral  de^aJation, 
is  the  feriile  source  of  these  maladies  ;  while  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  those  evils  is  often  attended  with 
tho  disappearance  of  the  enilemics.  We  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  law,  says  M.  Andral,  lltat  the  number  and 
gravity  of  many  of  these  complaintg  are  found  in  nn 
inverse  proporiion  to  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
comfort  dilTused  in  a  country.  Countries  formerly 
healthy  have  become  the  sources  of  the  most  pesti- 
lential diseases,  not  from  any  change  of  climate  they 
have  undergone,  but  from  the  existence  of  bad  insti- 
tutions, which  bavo  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  industry.  Thus  Egypt,  formerly  so  healthy, 
is  now  never  free  from  the  plague.  A  great  part  of 
the  coast  of  Italy,  formerly  rendered  inhabitable  by 
'  the  Rumana,  is  now  the  seat  of  malignant  fever,  while 
in  Ireland  the  typhus  fever  annually  sweeps  off  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  adds,  in  any  country  in  which  human  iniel- 
ligence  is  permitted  to  increase  and  develop  itself  in 
every  point  of  view,  so  does  the  sanatory  state  of  its 
population  augment.  Thus  it  is  well  known  to  what 
an  extent  various  diseases  (we  may  mention  plague, 
cutaneous  aflei:tiona,  scurvy,  dec.)  have  disappeared 
of  late  years  in  European  cities.  All  experience 
tends  to  prove  that  the  health  of  a  country  will  be 
proportionally  good  to  the  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  its  iuhabitants.  M.  Villerme  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  different  parts  of  Paris  is  not  so 
much  proportionate  to  the  crowded  slate  of  the 
houses  as  it  is  to  the  nimiber  of  houses  which  are 
untaxed  in  the  different  localities.  So  too  the  im- 
provement in  the  stale  of  prisons  affords  a  pleasing 
proof  of  how  much  the  amelioration  of  man's  condi- 
tion rests  with  man  himself.  Thus  the  mortality  in 
the  prisons  of  Lyon,  from  1800  to  1806,  averaged  one 
in  aineleeni  from  1820  lo  1826,  one  in  forty-three  ; 
at  Rouen,  from  1813  to  1814,  one  in  four  ;  from  1815 
to  1836,  one  in  fifty-one.  Although  wo  may  do  much 
yet  there  are  external  influences  in  operation  li 
under  the  control  of  man,  the  chief  of  which  have 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the 
aliments  employed.  Many  of  these  are,  bowev 
susceptible  of  amelioration  by  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  the  localities,  or,  where  this  is  impracti- 
cable, removing  from  them.  A  small  class  of  these 
maladies  are  not  explicable  upon  any  known  grounds. 
Medical  observers  are  by  degrees  becoming  convin- 
ced that  for  the  due  comprehending  the  nature  and 
relief  of  endemical  diseases  a  more  accurate  study 
of  topography  than  has  yet  been  imdertaken  is  esaen' 
tia). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries or  places  in  which  diseases  prevail  endemically 
are  very  often  exempt  from  other  serious  forms  of 
disease.  The  natives  of  a  country  often  become  in- 
ured by  habit  to  circumstances  which  at  once  mani- 
fest their  evil  influence  upon  the  newly  arrived  siran- 
ger.  This  is  especially  seen  in  tropical  regions. 
),  too,  inhabited  by  did'ercntraces  of  men. 


as  the  Negroes  and  Malays,  the  Negroes  and 
Americans,  the  same  circumstances  do  not  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  these  different  varieties.  The 
water  of  the  Seine  produces  disorder  in  all  but  the 
Parisian  who  is  accustomed  to  its  use.  So  too  the 
treatment  of  the  self-same  disease  is  olien  found  to 
be  requited  to  be  different,  according  to  the  locality 
hich  the  person  affected  lesidos,  and  even  to  the 
rank  of  aocieiy  to  which  he  belongs. 

Wo  will  now  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  en- 
demical diseases. 

more  perfect  example  of  an  endemic  could 
scarcely  be  found  than  the  Pellagra,  which  attacks 
so  large  a  proportion  (a  sixth  or  seventh  part)  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  Lombardy,  strelcb- 
ing  out  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po.  The  public 
hospitals,  large  as  they  are,  are  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  many  of  whom 
perish  in  their  own  habitations,  or  drag  on  a  lingering 
and  miserable  existence.  The  disease,  on  its  first 
appuarance,  much  resembles  erysipelas,  leaving  the 
skin,  however  very  rough  ;  attacks  are  renewed  from 
lime  to  time  for  the  space  of  three  or  more  years 
during  which  the  skin  becomes  entirely  altered  frooi 
its  natural  structure,  and  takes  on  the  appearance 
"  of  the  dry  black  skin  of  a  fish ;"  and  this  roughen- 
ed appearance  of  the  skin  has  obtained  the  disear 
its  name.  The  patient  loses  the  use  of  his  limbs^ 
and  becomes  the  victim  of  severe  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  a  most  tormenting  sensatioi 
of  heat  down  the  spine,  depriving  him  of  rest  by  day 
and  sleep  by  night.  The  mind  is  also  frequently 
disordered  from  the  intensity  of  the  suffering,  and  Dr. 
Holland  found  one  third  of  the  patients  of  the  lunatic 
hospital  at  Milan  to  be  sufferers  from  this  disease. 
A  propensity  to  suicide  frequently  exists,  and  the 
mode  of  committbg  this  has  so  frequently  been  by 
drowning,  that  Sirambi  calls  the  disease  Ay dromania. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  Milenese  physicians  attribute  it  to  the  poverty 
and  bad  diet  of. the  peasantry  (it  is  rarely  found  in 
towns),  and  Vaccari  calls  it  emphatically  the  "  mal 
de  misere."  The  diet  is  almost  exclusively  vegeta- 
ble, consisting  of  bad,  sour  rye-bread,  maize,  rice, 
&c. ;  for  rarely,  if  ever,  does  the  poor  peasant,  in 
that  prolific  soil,  partake  of  the  herd  he  tends,  or  the 
juice  of  the  vine  be  cultivates,  "  Had  Kogers  and 
Wordsworth,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  while  cele- 
brating the  borders  of  Corao  and  Lago  Maggiore,  rep- 
resenting ihem  as  terrestrial  paradises,  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  pestilence  that  afflicts  one  seventh  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  would  have  curbed  a  little  their 
poetic  fancies,  or  added  a  background  to  the  picture. 

The  Plica  Pohnica,  or  plaited  hair,  is  ft  curious 
disease  prevalent  in  Poland  especially,  although  it  is 
sometimes  also  seen  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Belgium, 
and  Hungary.  The  popular  opinion  is  thai  it  was 
introduced  into  Poland  by  the  Tartars  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  but  some  authors  assign  as  late 
a  period  as  the  sixteenth  for  its  first  appearance. 
The  disease  consists  in  an  exuberant  growth  of  the 
hair,  which  becomes  malted  and  interlaced  in  the 
most  inextricable  confusion.  So  far  from  desiring 
to  prevent  this  however,  the  Pole  is  proud  of  it,  and 
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emlearors,  b^  tbe  addition  of  greaae  and  hot  woollen 
bunneis,  to  increase  it ;  wliile  the  women  for  thi 
same  puipose  knot  iosleaJ  of  curling  the  liair,  am 
apply  m  it  gUie  or  resin.  When  we  ad.l  that  a  fetid 
odor  attends  the  complaint,  it  will  readily  be  imagine 
ed  that  the  suhjecia  nf  it  present  a  disgusting  exhi- 
bition of  filth  and  disease.  Il  is  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  special  gift  of  Proiidence,  as  preventive  of  other 
sickness  and  calamiiies,  while  a  beggar  possessing 
a  plica  finds  in  it  a  certain  resource  fur  procuring 
alms.  The  hair  thus  sometimes  iiicreas<^8  prodi- 
giously, and  while  a  lengib  of  two  or  three  feet  is 
often  met  with,  in  other  cases  it  has  trailed  along  the 
ground  as  the  individual  wallieJ.  The  nails  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  disease,  becoming  yellow, 
long,  and  crooked,  like  the  talons  of  a  bird.  The 
chief  inconvenience  ntlenditig  the  affection  is  the 
great  weight  of  tbe  hair,  which  aomelimes  amounts 
to  several  pounds,  while  any  dragging  motion  applied 
10  il,  by  irritating  the  bulbs,  ia  productive  of  great 
Biiifeiing.  The  beard  oAen  becomes  plicated  in  the 
Game  manner.  Daclislrom  mentions  that  of  a  Jew 
which  touched  the  ground  ;  and  Corona  saw  at  Rome 
a  Polish  hermit  whose  heard  fell  from  his  bed  on  to 
tbe  floor.  Various  animiils  are  subject  to  this  disease, 
but  it  is  especially  among  horses  thiit  it  is  found  buili 
in  Poland  and  Russia;  the  Pole  Icnvea  no  means  un- 
tried to  produce  the  plicated  state  of  the  mane  of  his 
borae,  which  sometimes  acquires  a  great  length. 

Although  this  disgusting  disease  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  various  causes,  filth  is  now  pretty  generally 
believed  to  be  the  most  predominant :  it  is  seldom 
seen  among  the  belter  classes,  but  is  especially  found 
among  the  Polish  Jews,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community,  and  perhaps  the  filthiest  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  French  surgeons  soon  cured  the 
Polish  recruits  by  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  paying 
great  attention  to  cleanliness,  while  the  disease  has 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation has  improved. 

The  emanations  from  tbe  surface  of  the  earth, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  miasmata  or  malaria,  al- 
though we  are  ignorant  of  their  nature,  produce  very 
marked  eflecls  upon  the  human  economy  in  the  lo- 
cahiies  where  tbey  exist.  In  England  these  miaams 
chiefly  proceed  from  marshy  districts,  producing  the 
well-known  disease  called  ague  or  intermitting  fever, 
and  which  prevails  endemically  in  the  fenny  and 
swampy  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Eases,  Alc.  In  warmer  climates,  nnJ  especially 
when  aided  by  deficient  or  bad  food,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  animal  filib  acting  upon  a  dense  pnpuls- 
lion,  the  several  descriptions  of  psstilential  fevers  are 
produced,  as.  Tot  example,  those  which  ravage  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies.  'ITie  extent  to  which  the  malaria  prevails 
in  the  Campagna  di  Roma  is  well  known,  causing 
all  who  can  do  so  to  quit  Home  from  the  month  of 
July  to  that  of  October.  Although  marshy  districts 
are  well  known  as  being  pre-eminently  capable  of 
producing  the  malaria,  yet  are  they  not  exclusively 
BO  ;  tho  result  of  numerous  obsenalions  proves  that 
the  only  circumstances  essential  to  its  production  are 
the  recent  presence  of  water  oi  mere  moisture,  and 
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the  inRuence  of  solar  heat.  When'  the  quantity  of 
water  present  is  very  great,  the  effects  of  the  malaria 
frequently  (lo  not  manifest  themselves  until  this  sub- 
sides. Thus  travellers  in  Africa  have  found  tbo 
danger  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains; 
when  these  have  continued  some  time,  the  sickness 
has  abated,  again  to  be  renewed  upon  their  cessation, 
when  the  soil  has  become  somewhat  dried  by  the 
evaporation  from  its  surface.  So  in  the  Burmese 
war  it  was  found  that  at  the  subsidence  of  the  inun- 
dations the  English  troops  chiefly  suffered.  Dr. 
Ferguson  relates  that  a  most  destructive  form  of  fe- 
ver showed  itself  in  tbe  army  which  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Guadiana  aHer  the  battle  of  Talaveta, 
that  river  being  drifd  up  into  little  pools.  At  other 
times,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  the  worst  fevers 
were  found  lo  occur  when  the  great  heal  which  pre- 
vailed had  dried  up  the  surface  of  ihe  earth,  the  em- 
anations escaping  from  the  cracks  and  fissures  which 
resulted.  The  collections  of  low  brush-wood,  or  of 
s  and  grass,  termed  jungles,  generate  a  malaria, 
producing  what  has  been  called  the  jungle  fever. 
The  inundation  and  draining  of  rice-grounds  have 
proved  a  most  fertile  source  of  disease  both  in  India 
id  Europe.  Napoleon  intended  to  have  prohibited 
)  cultivation  in  Italy  and  France,  as  the  empemr 
of  Russia  had  already  done  in  part  Of  his  dominions. 
Other  sources  of  malaria  are  found  in  the  cultiva- 
tion qf  indigo,  the  steeping  of  flax,  the  mud  left  afler 
the  drying  up  of  ponds  and  marshes  in  summer,  the 
turning  up  of  land  which  has  long  laid  as  pasture, 
neglected  drains  and  sewers  in  warm  weather,  &c., 
&c.  Dr.  M'tlulloch  observes  that  alluvial  ground, 
even  when  not  marshy  or  intersected  by  ditches,  is 
yet  often  very  productive  of  malaria,  as  is  seen  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  along  the  borders  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  France-  The  peal-bogs  ia 
Scotland  and  Ireland  do  not  produce  malaria. 

Many  circumstances  influence  the  development 
of  the  effects  of  malaria ;  thus  it  has  sometimes  been 
carried  to  great  distances,  and  to  situations  topo- 
graphically healthy,  by  winds  and  currents  of  an ; 
while  also  the  felling  of  woods  and  forests  has  often, 
by  exposing  a  quantity  of  damp  soil  lo  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays,  generated  miasmata  (or  by  the  remo- 
val ofh  natural  screen  which  had  heretofore  resisted 
iheir  progress  from  surrounding  parts),  in  8  site 
irto  u  neon  laminated  by  their  influence.  It  is 
stimes  very  local  in  its  influence  ;  thus,  the  in- 
lanls  nf  one  side  of  the  Kent  road,  near  Roches- 
England,  BuSered  severely  from  ague,  while 
those  on  the  opposite  were  quite  free  from  it.  Stran- 
gers are  sometimes  less  liable  to  be  attacked  in  ma- 
larious districts  than  the  inhabitants.  Sir  James 
Clark  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  French, 
German,  and  English  anists  residing  at  Rome,  who 
seldom  were  seized  with  ihe  fever  until  the  second 
or  third  year  of  their  residence  ;  and  he  considers 
the  fears  of  suddenly  acquiring  the  malaria  by  mere- 
ly passing  through  its  districts  as  quite  groundless. 
The  residence  in  a  malarious  region  not  only  dispo- 
ses to  the  production  of  atlaclcs  of  fovor,  but  to  a 
general  diaovder  and  decay  of  the  vital  powers  ;  and 
the  change  which  thus  takes  place  is  forcibly  depict- 
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ed  in  the  countenance.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  an  ex- 
perienced traveller,  describing  it  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  plains,  thus  expresses  himself:'  "  The  al- 
luvial debouches  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Nile,  the  Orao- 
noko,  Euphratea,  Ganges,  Danube,  and  Po,  hare  so 
deteriorated  the  health  of  man,  and  stamped  on  his 
visage  such  indelible  marks  of  disease,  that  the  most 
iuperficial  observer  can  never  forget  the  humiliating 
portrait."  Dr.  M'Culloch  remarks  that  the  inhabitants 
of  France  and  Holland  are  very  averse  to  allowing 
that  any  of  the  maladies  result  from  the  influence  of 
malaria,  and  endeavors  to  explain  their  origin  in  a 
variety  of  ingenions  modes.  He  says  that  "  it  may 
excite  a  smile  in  out  country  to  know  that  the  people 
of  Walcheren  repelled  with  no  small  indignation,  at 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  visit  of  the  English  troops, 
the  charge  of  unhealihiness  which  was  brought  against 
their  beloved  birth-place." 
!     If  the  inhabitants  of  alluvial  plains  and  marshy  re- 

fious  have  their  endemical  diseases,  so  loo  have  the 
wellers  in  hilly  and  mountainous  districts  theirs. 
One  of  these  is  the  goitre  or  swelled  neck.  It  is 
net  with  principally  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  Derbyaluie  in  Britain  (whence  called  familiarly 
the  Derbyshire  neck).  Its  locality  is  oAen  very  con- 
fined ;  thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
are  frequently  afflicted  by  it ;  while  in  the  valley  of 
Chamonny,  separated  only  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  it  is 
seldom  seen.  It  affects  femalea  almost  exclusively. 
The  cause  of  this  disease  is  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity. It  has  been  usualljr  attributed  to  bad  diet  and 
the  use  of  impute  water.  Dr.  Bally,  a  resident  in  a 
^itroua  dbtrict,  informed  Dr.  J. .Johnson  that  the 
vateis  which  trickled  downfrom  the  mountains  would 
produce  or  augment  the  diaeaae  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
while  those  who  abstained  from  these  remained  &ee 
from  the  disease.  Dr.  Mason  Good  found  that  at 
Matlock  it  was  chiefly  the  children  of  the  poor  who 
coffered. 

A  much  more  terrible  disease.  Cretinism,  is  found 
in  the  AIm  and  Pyrenees,  and  is  indeed  sometimes 
combined  with  goitre.  The  Cretin,  stunted  in  growth, 
rad  having  a  huge  malformed  head,  presents  a  hide- 
OOB  object  to  the  traveller.  The  intellect  parUcipatee 
in  the  physical  debility,  and  the  individuals  drag  on 
their  days  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  quite  contented  if 
diey  can  pass  their  lives  in  eating  and  sleeping. 
Tms  disBsse,  like  goitre,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
bad  diet  and  impure  water  of  these  regions,  and  like 
ii,  is  very  confined  in  its  localities,  a  valley  frequently 
containing  numbers  of  cretins,  while  the  surrounding 
bills  are  quite  free  from  them.  The  dirty  and  de- 
graded state  of  many  of  the  villages  will  contribute 
to  the  production  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
since  these  have  been  somewhat  improved,  the  nam- 
bera  have  diminished.  Dr.  James  Johnson  doubts 
this,  and  thinks  rather  that  since  the  belief  which 
once  so  generally  prevailed  (as  in  Turkey,  regarding 
idiots)  that  a  cretin  was  a  special  gift  of  Providence 
to  the  family  in  which  he  was  found  has  declined, 
they  are  kept  more  out  of  sight  than  formerly  ;  and 
indeed  he  saw  them  driven  to  the  back  parts  of  the 
villages  as  he  approached.  He  says,  concemingthe 
places  in  which  they  are  found,  "  The  Valiois,  situ- 


ated in  a  damp  soil,  and  aheltered  by  stupendous 
mountains,  is  the  land  of  cretinism,  and  Sion  is  its 
capital.  1  explored  this  town,  and  I  can  safely  aver 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the 
Jews'  quarter  at  Rome,  or  the  lanes  of  Itri  and  Fondi, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  have  I  seen  such  intense 
filth.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  streets, 
the  others  present  nothing  on  their  surface  but  a 
nameless  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  corruption  ; 
the  alleys  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  constructed  as 
if  they  were  designed  for  malefactors' dungeons  rather 
than  for  the  abodes  of  men  at  liberty." 

Warm  climates  are  liable  to  several  endemical  dis- 
eases ;  we  can  only  briefly  alludo  to  two  or  three  of 
these.  Elephantiasis,  or  the  Barbadoes  leg,  is  so 
termed  from  the  huge  misshapen  limb,  resembling  in 
some  degree  that  of  an  elephant.  It  is  especially 
endemic  in  Barbadoes,  in  Cochin,  the  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, and  Egypt.  Until  a  century  ago  it  was  confined 
in  Barbadoes  exclusively  to  the  black  population ; 
since  then  the  whites  have  also  suffered,  but  neither 
there  nor  at  Ceylon  do  the  imported  whites  suffer. 
It  excepts  neilher  rank  nor  sex,  and  often  comes  on 
in  very  early  life.  The  disease  commences  with 
fever  and  inflammation  of  the  limb,  both  of  which 
afterward  subsfde  ;  repeated  recurrences,  however, 
at  length  produce  the  lumeSed  and  shapeless  form 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  disease. 

The  Frambasia  or  Yams,  an  eruptive  disease,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  raspberries,  and  con- 
sisling  of  the  production  of  numerous  excrescences  on 
different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  endemi- 
cal in  Guinea,  and  has  been  thence  transported  with 
tbe  slaves  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  baa 
been  supposed  by  several  authors  to  be  identical  with 
the  leprosy  with  which  the  Jews  were  affected  during 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness.  As  one  attack 
prevents  future  ones,  the  Africans  expose  their  chil- 
dren to  it,  it  being  readily  communicable  by  contact. 

Tbe  Draevneuius,  or  Gainea-worm,  is  a  very  sin- 
gular disease,  which  affects  chiefly  the  negro  tribe. 
It  consists  of  a  long,  thin  worm,  wtuch  lies  imbedded 
in  the  interstices  of  various  muscles  of  the  body,  but 
especially  those  of  the  legs.  It  creates  immense  ir- 
ritation, and  incapacitatoa  the  person  suffering  from 
following  his  employment.  The  worm  is  frequently 
extracted  by  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time,  a  juece  tx 
thread  being  fastened  around  the  remainder  to  pr»- 
vent  its  retraction.  The  entire  length  has  sometimes 
reached  two  or  three  feet.  The  Africaoa  carry  this 
disease  with  them  into  the  countries  into  which  they 
are  imported  as  slaves ;  and  as  it  sometimes  reigna 
epidemically,  nearly  half  the  negroes  on  an  estate 
have  sometimes  been  at  once  disenabled  working. 
Dr.  Chisholm  met  with  three  thousand  cases  in  three 
yeara  in  the  island  of  Granada.  The  disease  is  not 
exclusively  confined  to  persons  of  African  origin,  and 
prevails  very  extensively  in  different  parts  of  India, 
especially  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  The  mode  in 
which  this  animal  becomes  introduced  Into  the  human 
system  has  excited  much  discussion,  but  the  opinion 
held  by  various  travellers,  as  Park,  Bruce,  dec,  and 
by  persans  who  have  carefully  investigated  all  the 
circumstances  and  localities  of  the  disease,  corre- 
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■ponds  wkh  tlie  populuone,  Hamely,  that  the 
this  wcvni  obtain  admission  by  reason  of  the  persona 
afTectsd  having  drunk  of  the  watera  of  ceruin  wells 
containing  them.  This  would  indeed  seem  almost 
to  be  pioved  to  be  the  case  by  the  fact  that  only  those 
«f  the  iohabitanta  of  &  certain  district  who  partook 
•f  the  waters  in  question  hare  become  affected,  while 
those  who  had  not  done  so  renudiied  quite  healthy  i 
while  Bgain  the  providing  improved  cisterns  and 
wells  has  frequently  been  found  to  banish  the  disease 
(ron  a  locality  in  which  heretofore  it  committed  great 
ravages. 

Several  hot  climates  produce  endemical  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Egypt,  in  which  country  a  most  deetruciive  form  of 
tpth^mia  prevails  ;  this,  it  would  seem,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  nistorians,  has  existed  there  from  remote 
■ges ;  and  in  our  own  day  its  virulence  was  msni- 
fested  in  its  attacks  upon  both  the  French  and  British 
■TMies  while  employed  in  that  country.  That  this 
should  be  the  case  can  excite  no  surprise  when  it  is 
recollected  that  persons  passing  through  this  land 
•re  exposed  to  intense  heat  by  dsy  snd  s  chilling 
dew  by  night,  to  th«  emanaiions  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  the  irritation  of  the  sandy  aoil,  which 
also  adds,  bv  the  reflection  it  produces,  to  the  already 
daziling  and  fatiguing  brilliancy  of  the  solar  rays. 

Epidemics  do  not  usually,  like  endemics,  exist  for 
•n  indefinite  period  in  the  places  wherein  they  appear. 
Their  origin,  progress,  and  termination,  are  frequently 
matters  of  historical  record.  Uany  of  those  which 
ibrinerty  aflliclad  our  ancestors  have  disappeared,  to 
be  replaced  by  others  unknown  to  them.  Their  im- 
portance, measured  by  the  devastation  they  produce, 
IS  infioitely  greater  than  that  of  endemics  ;  and  in- 
deed ihey  consiinite  the  greatest  edamity  to  which 
the  human  race  can  be  aubjected.  "  Whai,"  says 
M.  Littr6,  "  are  twenty  battles,  or  even  twenty  years 
of  the  aeverest  warfare,  compared  to  the  ravages 
caused  by  these  dreadful  scourges  1  The  cholerx 
has  killed  in  a  few  years  as  many  persona  aafell  du- 
ring all  die  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
cklcalated  tkat  the  Black  Pestilence  of  the  fourteenth 
century  carried  off  in  Europe  alone  above  twenty-five 
million  souls ;  while  that  which  devastated  the  worid 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian  did  still  more  execution. 
What  war  again  has  the  universality  of  an  epidemic  t 
The  cholera,  generated  in  India,  spread  thence  over 
entire  Edrope,  and  penetrated  even  to  America." 

Before  enumerating  a  few  examples  of  the  princi- 
pal epidemics,  we  may  make  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  circumstances  favoring  their  pro- 
duction. In  this  respect  epidemical  diseases  vary 
much.  Some,  snch  as  the  cholera  and  the  influenza, 
seem  to  be  very  independent  of  local  ciicarostanoes ; 
while  others,  as  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  &c.,  seem 
to  be  very  much  influenced  by  these.  A  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  air  has  been  very  generally 
supposed  to  occur  during  the  epidemic  vieiution  ;  no 
positive  proof  of  this  can  be  furnished,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  at  least  its  temperature  exerts  great  in- 
fluence, for  the  disease  is  always  most  severe  when 
this  is  elevated.  The  history  of  various  plagues  and 
pestilences  shows  ns  that  coincident  with  diem  violent 
convulsions  of  nature,  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  and 


volcanic  eruptions,  frequently  occu.  Noah  Webster 
collected  fiRy  well-marked  instances,  wherein  one  or 
other  of  these  prevailed.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  at  these  times  vast  nnmbers  of  insects  are  fre- 
quently  produced,  and  this  sometimes  only  in  certain 
localities,  or  of  some  particular  species  ;  thus,  at  the 
plague  of  Lansanne  (1613),  and  in  Holland  (1635), 
an  incredible  number  of  flies  were  produced ;  and  at 
the  plague  of  Lantzig  (1709)  spiders  abounded.  On 
the  contrary,  the  number  of  the  feathered  creation 
have  often  been  found  to  become  much  diminished, 
while  a  great  mortality  of  several  of  the  domeaticated 
animals  frequency  occurs ;  this  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  cattle  [xior  to  the  Great  Plague  of  Lor^ 
don.  To  some  other  circumstances  tending  to  fav<^ 
the  production  of  epidemic  disease's,  we  can  refer 
with  great  satisfaction,  since  modem  improvements 
in  these  respects  have  caused  a  marked  diminution 
in  these  awful  visitauons.  We  allude  to  the  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  and  the  insufliciency  or  bad  nature  of 
the  diet  of  the  common  people.  A  pestilence  always 
primarily  and  principally  attacks  the  poorest  and  dir- 
tiest portions  of  a  community ;  such  was  the  case  in 
London,  Marseilles,  and  Moscow.  No  fact  can  he 
belter  attested  than  that  European  cities  have  become 
freed  from  the  plague  in  proportion  as  they  have  im- 
proved in  cleanliness  and  good  order.  In  cities 
which  have  not  participated  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, pestilentid  epidemics  still  prevail ;  and  thus, 
although  the  plague  is  scarcely  now  ever  met  with 
in  Eoropean  towns,  it  is  still  nearly  endemical  in 
those  ot^  the  East;  but  eren  fn  these  it  attacks'the 
most  miserable  and  dirtiest  portioni.  "  I  hare  always 
remarked,"  says  Clot  Bey,  "  in  Egypt,  that  low  hu- 
mid places,  iil-ventilated  houses,  the  quarters  gf  the 
indigent,  and  populous  cities  with  narrow  obstructed 
streets,  pay  the  largest  tributes  to  this  disease.  Thus 
at  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  it  is  always 
in  the  populous  quarters  of  the  Jews  and  Armenians, 
and  in  tf^e  faubourgs  and  impassable  streets,  that  the 
disease  rages  with  the  greatest  intensity." — "  In  the 
plagueof  1834-35,  at  Alexandria,"  savs  Aubert,  "the 
poorer  classes  suffered  far  more  than  tAe  rich.  Their 
quarters  were  horribly  decimated."  Both  these  au- 
rora describe  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  East  as  fitted  rather  for  animals  than  men,  while 
their  inhabitants  suffer  under  all  the  afflictions  of 
misery,  litthiness,  and  insufficient  diet.  Among  the 
great  niunbers  who  perished  at  the  plague  of  Moscow, 
few  of  note  suffered ;  and  in  reference  to  this  poiat. 
Lord  Clarendon,  returning  to  London  after  the  Groat 
Plague  (emphatically  called  the  Poor's  Plague),  ob- 
served that  few  of  his  friends  were  missing.  Then, 
again,  how  many  of  the  plagues  of  antiqitity  were 
connected  with  famine.  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  Dr. 
Bateman,  "  that  famine  and  pestilence  have  ever  been 
observed  together  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
and  are  continually  mentioned  in  combination  in  tho 
BBcred  writings.  "  The  plague  after  a  famine,"  was 
an  old  Greek  adage.  When  articles  of  food  are 
scarce,  they  also  frequently  are  comiplod,  and  may 
thus  contribute  to  dispose  the  system  to  a  state  of 
disease,"  The  vast  increaao  of  faciluiea  for  inter- 
cornmunication,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the 
impiOTements  in  agriculture  (especially  the  mtroduc- 
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tioa  of  ibe  potato),  have  Tendered  famines  boih  much 
less  common  and  less  poaaible  than  herelofure. 

Inlhe  brief  notice  we  purpose  to  fjiie  of  some  of 
the  principal  epideraie  diseases,  the  Pia^-ue  naturally 
first  arrests  our  attention,  from  its  antiquity,  its  for- 
meily  almost  unirersol  prevalence,  and  its  great 
diminution  in  modern  times  But  we  are  at  onc^ 
met  with  a  difficulty,  arising  from  ilie  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  medical  nomenclature  employed 
in  former  times  ;  for  as  the  norj  plague  w:i3  almost 
iodiBcriminately  employed  to  designate  any  great  or 
derastating  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  frequently  applied  to  diseases  which  in  modern 
times  have  received  distinctive  appetlaiions.  If  this 
%maik  applies,  as  it  does,  to  aome  of  the  diseasea 
raging  during  the  middle  ages,  yet  docs  it  nioro  so 
to  tluMe  of  a  remoter  antiquity.  And  thus  doubts 
have  been  raised  whether  ibe  famous  plague  of 
Athens  was  the  true  plague  or  not.  However  this 
may  be,  a  more  frightrul  example  of  an  epidemic 
could  scarcely  be  pointed  out  than  this,  as  described 
to  us  by  Tbucydides,  who  witnessed  it.  Transport- 
ed from  Ethiopia,  the  disease  broke  forth  with  the 
most  terrible  violence  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  AUiea,  who  had  filled  Athena  with  a  population 
fleeing  from  the  attacks  of  the  Lacedsmonians  during 
the  Feloponneaiaii  war.  Tlia  Athenians  raised  a 
Cty,  so  often  repeated  under  similar  circumstances, 
that  the  wells  had  been  poisoned  by  their  enemies. 
The  mortality  was  immense,  but  the  licentiousness 
and  recklessness  that  prevailed,  were  even  more 
dreadful.  la  this  epidemic,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated 
Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  in  vain  essayed 
his  art ;  and  from  the  same  pestilence  perished  Peri- 
cles, just  aa  bis  talents  and  decision  were  most  re- 
quires by  the  fickle  and  ungrateful  Athenians.  We 
hare  accounts  of  numerous  other  plagues  of  antiquity. 
During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua  (A.  O.  166),  one 
dereloped  itself  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  emperor,  entering  Rome  in  triumph 
after  obtaining  victories  in  the  East,  carried  with  him 
(he  seeds  of  the  disease  into  the  capital.  It  passed 
the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  ravaging  severely  the 


„-.„  ._ J  . —  coun- 
tries called  by  the  Romans  barbarian. 

During  the  reign  of  Gallus  (352),  a  celebrated  pes-+or  rhe  tinkli'iig  of  the  bell  a'nnouncTng  the 
tiience    desolated    Europe.     Zonaraa  states   h*^   it  ( lat  aest-cart.     The  rites  of  sepulture  were 


prior  to  Christ,  and  about  one  hundred  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Great  Plague  of  London.  The  most  celebra-  ' 
led  plague  of  comparatively  modem  times  was  the 
Black  Plague,  or  Death  of  the  Fourteenth  Centnry, 
the  third  universal  plague,  says  Stow,  since  the  Del* 
uge.  By  far  the  most  terrible  plague  with  which 
Britain  has  been  vLsiled  occurred  in  1665,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  ihe  Great  Plague.  This  cen- 
tury had  already  been  very  prolific  in  the  disorder, 
for  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc  enumerates  forty-five  plagues 
aa  occurring  from  1G02  to  ]6G5,or  which  twelve 
happened  in  England.  But  none  of  these  approach 
ed  to  the  extent  of  ilie  ravages  committed  by  the 
Great  Plague.  Commencing  at  first  in  St.  Giles's, 
the  disease  soon  spread  to  the  surrounding  parishes, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigilant  precautions, 
entered  the  city.  A  general  panic  ensued  ;  the  no- 
bility and  royal  family  soon  quitted  the  metropolis, 
and  were  shortly  followed  by  numbers  of  others  ;  so 
that  a  complete  emigration  into  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts commenced,  and  was  only  checked  by  the  lord 
mayor  refusing  to  grant  certificates  of  health,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  townships  in  their 
own  defence  refusing  to  admit  the  fugitives.  Many 
merchants  and  others  took  refuge  on  board  vessels 
in  the  river,  and  were  supplied  with  provisions,  &c., 
from  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Kentish  side.  Some  of  these  ships  went  even  out 
to  sea,  and  others  put  inio  various  harbors.  Tuti 
pestilence  continued  to  increase,  and  the  miserr 
consequent  upon  it  augmented  in  like  proportion  ;  anc 
from  the  want  of  employment  for  servants,  artisans 
ibc,  more  than  forty  thousand  of  that  class  wvt 
roaming  about  without  a  home.  Superstition  ana 
fanaticism  added  terror  to  sufierings  sufficiently  )ior 
rible.  Tales  and  predictions  of  ^1  kinds  were  cir 
culated  ;  crowds  assembled  around  (he  cemeteries 
to  see  the  apparitions,  while  pretended  prophets  trav- 
ersed the  streets,  announcing  with  maniacal  gestures 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  city.  The  chief  thorough- 
fares becsme  overgrown  with  grass,  whole  streets 
were  lenantless,  a  most  awful  silence  prevailed  every- 
where, interrupted  only  by  the  ravings  of  delirium 
the  loud  laugh  of  debauchery  issuing  from  the  taverns 
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lasted  for  fifteen  years.  Bat'u  we  Human  amue^. 
which  were  assemoied  to  repress  tne  advaaee  ot  the 
IMntariaas  and  the  Goths  who  devastated  lialv.  be- 
came ihe  victims.  Piocopios  and  Nicepnorus'  coa- 
tenqtomry  historians,  descnbe  a  lerribie  piague  during 
dte  reign  tA  Justinian  :  eammencing  in  ttVl,  it  is  said 
tohavn  lasted  half  a  century,  ft  was  carried  to 
Marseilles  in  583,  and  to  ^aris  in  590.  The  mor- 
tality resulting  from  it  has  been  estimated  by  some 
at  one  hundred  end  eight  millions.  Its  characters 
resembled  accurately  those  of  the  more  modern 
plagues.  From  this  period  this  disease  has  continued 
to  manifest  itself  at  mtervals  in  different  countries  ; 
and  at  one  period  it  was  as  common  in  Europe  as  it 
is  at  present  in  the  East;  and  Paris  and  London 
were  almost  as  frequently  infested  by  it  as  Cairo  or 
Conaianiinoplo. 

Ozanam   enumerates   eleven   celebrated    plagues 


sari  r  dispensed  with ;  the  bodies  were  promiscu- 
ousiv  shot  into  a  huge  pit,  attended  only  by  the 
aoan  loned  characters  to  whom  the  duty  of  uollecting 
ibcm  was  assigned,  and  who  often  performed  their 
horrid  offices  in  a  manner  the  most  revolting.  The 
very  means  adopted  to  prevent  the  s|»eading  of  the 
disease  sometimes  multiplied  the  number  of  victims, 
for  when  a  bouse  was  once  marked  by  the  red  cross, 
designating  the  existence  of  the  disease  within  il,  its 
miserable  inmates  were  prevented  for  one  month  all 
egress  ;  and  thus  confined  and  panic-struck,  commu- 
nicated it  to  each  other.  The  provident  cares  of  the 
magistracy  prevented  famine  being  added  to  the  other 
calamities ;  and  the  contributions  of  the  rich  kept 
pace  in  some  degree  with  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Charles  II.  (with  all  his  fauhs,  he  could  feel  for  the 
diairesses  of  his  sulyocta,  as  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casioD  and  that  of  the  fite  of  London  shows),  contrib- 
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Wed  £  1 ,030  per  week  ;  anJ  it  h  aai  J  that  die  almost 
incrcdilile  sum  of  XIOO.OOO  was  distributed  to  (he 
necessitous  weekly.  At  tbe  approach  of  winter  the 
violence  of  the  diseaae  rapiJIydimitiishcd,  and  those 
«f  ihe  inhabitants  who  hid  fled,  joj-fully  returned  m 
their  homes.  Although  it  was  coiiipuied  ihii  nearly 
Olio  hundred  thousand  persons  had  perished,  yet  in  a 
short  time  thu  chasm  in  the  population  was  no  longer 
visible. 

The  plague  of  Marseilles,  which  occurred  in  1720, 
liss  attraci«d  much  atlcntion.  'I'hat  ciiy  had  twenty 
times  before  Buffered  from  this  disease,  but  never  lu 
the  terrible  eitent  it  diJ  upon  the  occasion  in  qiies- 
tion.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  any  ol'  the 
dctaiU,  but  can  not  pass  over  without  notice  the  ad- 
mirable conduct  and  aelf-devotiun  of  Belsunce,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  a  name  slmost  ua  much  honored 
in  France  as  that  of  Howard  ie  among  ourselves. 
This  excellent  man,  of  whom  Pope  says — 

"  IVhy  drew  MnrKillcs'  ({"od  ti'-hop  pnrer  brealh 
WhcD  iisuire  tickenod,  and  padi  gale  was  death ;" 

was  at  once  the  almoner,  physician,  and  apiritua]  di- 
rector of  the  piHir.  An  eyewitness  of  his  elTorts  ob- 
serves ;  "  On  the  vast  and  frightful  theaire  of  our 
sutTeriiia.s  we  had  not  lo  seek  the  prelate.  He  was 
always  wherever  the  greatest  peril  wae  to  he  found. 
(lis  znai  knew  no  other  measure  than  the  wants  and 
niisnric^  uf  his  lluck.  His  Tirmness  was  never  once 
ahiticoa  b/  the  various  forms  by   which  deslh  sur- 


inded  him."  Some  idea  of  what  he  had  to  en 
counter,  and  of  the  stale  of  Marseilles  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  pestilence  (which  in  its  progress 
carried  off  sixty  thousand  persons),  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  bishop's 
leiiers  :  "  We  have  seen  all  the  streets  of  this  town 
lined  on  each  aide  by  the  unburied  and  half-putrefied 
dead,  and  so  encumbered  by  articles  of  furniture  cast 
from  the  windows,  that  we  have  had  difficulty  in 
finding  where  lo  place  our  feet.  We  have  seen  the 
expiring  sick  become  the  objects  of  dread  and  horror 
to  ihoBe  lo  whom  nature  shonlJ  have  inspired  the 
lenderest  and  most  respectful  sentiments  for  them ; 
their  nearest  relatives  cast  them  forth  from  their  own 
houses  into  the  midst  of  the  streets  among  the  dead, 
the  Blench  and  sight  of  whom  were  intolerable. 
How  uflen  have  we  seen  with  bitter  grief  these  poor 
wretches  stretch  out  their  ircmhling  hands  to  us  as 
we  approached  them,  testifying  their  joy  at  onca 
more  raceiing  wiih  the  sympathy  of  man,  and  the 
conaolaiions  of  religion  prior  to  death  !  How  oflen 
have  we  seen  them  expire  before  our  eyes,  often  for 
want  of  succor.  Too  often,  alaa,  have  we  also  ssen 
the  priests  of  our  great  God  shriok  with  terror  from 
their  duty,  and  seek  their  safety  in  a  shameful  flight ; 
while  a  vast  number  of  those  ministers  who  continu- 
ed faithful  lo  Christ  were  snatched  from  us  in  the 
inidsl  of  their  zealous  and  heroic  charity-  .  -  Wb 
are  now  desiilule  of  all  succor;  we  have  no  mors 
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m«Bt,  LOr  can  T  procure  persona  to  distribute  what  is 
necesasry  to  the  poor,  or  inter  the  dead.  The  doc- 
tors nbo  havu  arrived  from  Mon^>elier  are  frightened 
at  the  horrid  stench,  and  will  not  go  out  to  aee  the 
aick  until  the  streets  are  cJeanseo.  What  would 
they  have  done  a  fortnight  ago,  when  I  had  two  hun- 
dred bodies  rotting  under  my  windows  for  ten  days  ?" 

The  govemmeut,  as  some  recompenae,  offered  this 
excellent  man  a  valuable  prefcrmeni  in  another  part 
of  France ;  but  he  refused  to  quit  the  ciiy  he  had 
risked  his  life  to  benefit,  and  eventually  another  was 
presented  lo  him  which  would  not  occasion  such  a 
separation, 

A  similar  noble  example  of  devotion  and  disinter- 
estedness was  oSercd  by  Cardinal  Bnrromeo  during 
theptague  which  afHicted  Milan  in  1576. 

The  middle  ages  were  remarkable  fur  the  numer- 
ous epidemic  visitations  they  sustained,  induced  in 
great  part  by  the  miserable  condition  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  lived.  A  disease  known  by  ibe 
Tsriooa  names  of  mal  des  Ardens,  St.  Ajilhony'sJtTe, 
fett  »aere,  ^.,  spread  efNdemically  several  tinffs 
over  various  parts  of  Europe.  Il  is  first  uMnliooet) 
in  the  chronicles  of  Froissart  for  945.  The  pstienl, 
seized  with  a  burning  fever,  if  be  did  not  die,  almost 
always  lost  one  or  more  of  his  limbs  by  a  mortigca- 
tion  which  destroyed  them.  Urban  11.  founded  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony  in  1090,  in  order  to  succor  ihoso 
afilicted  oy  it.  Twenty-five  yesra  before  this,  the 
body  of  that  saint  had  been  transported  from  Ci 
stantinople  to  Vienne  in  Dauphin6  ;  and  it  was  gi 
erally  believed  that  the  sick  arriving  at  the  abbey 
where  these  were  deposited,  were  relieved  in  seven 
or  eight  days.  Immense  crowds  of  sick  arrived  from 
all  parts. of  Europe,  many  of  whom  lei^  a  limb  be- 
hind them.  Hugo,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  being  in  Nor- 
mandy, says  he  saw  crowds  arrive  of  every  age  and 
sex,  many  of  whom  quite  recovered,  with  ihe  excep- 
tion of  the  affected  limbs,  which  were  never  preserv- 
ed. As  late  as  1702  a  vast  number  of  these  dried 
and  blaclcened  limbs  were  exhibited  in  the  abbey. 
The  disease  has  been  observed  on  several  occasions 
in  much  more  recent  times  in  France,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, &c.,  and  the  name  of  ergotism  given  lo  it, 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  produced  by  partaking  of 
bread  containing  the  spur  or  ergot  of  rye — a  disease 
of  that  plant  supposed  lo  be  produced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  insects.  Dr.  Bateman  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  attributing  ihb  disease  to  purred  lye,  and 
rather  refers  it  to  the  existence  ot  a  state  of  famine, 
i)r  at  least  defeclive  nutrition.  It  has  always  been 
found  to  occur  in  seasons  of  dearth,  and  to  attack 
chiefly  the  poor  peasantry  and  mendicants,  while  the 
miseries  of  war  have  never  failed  to  increase  its  vio- 
lence, "  Is  it  probable,"  he  asks,  "  that  the  rye 
through  extensive  provinces  should  thus  become  af- 
fected with  ergot  so  as  to  produce  a  general  epidemic? 
Is  not  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  in  our  own 
day  to  be  rather  attributed  to  the  improvements  in 
agriculture,  which  have  rendered  dearths  less  frequent 
and  extensive,  and  to  the  increase  of  commerce, 
which  has  facilitated  the  supply  of  nutritious  food  to 
make  up  for  partial  deficiencies,  than  to  the  disap- 
.peorauce  of  me  diseaw  in  the  ciHn  l" 


One  of  the  most  nniversal  diseases  whicb  reigned 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  was  the  Uprcsy. 
The  precise  nature  of  this  disease  is  now  involved  in 
obscurity,  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  thai 
il  differed  materiafly  from  the  le[Mrosy  of  the  Jews. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  crusaders  from  the  East,  but  receptacles  for 
lepers  existed  in  France  and  England  long  prior  to 
the  epoch  of  the^e  expeditions.  PnAably  many  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  wore  confounded  under  this  name  ; 
however  this  may  be,  the  disease  termed  the  leprosy 
ipread  over  almost  as  great  a  portion  of  Europe  dit- 
ing  the  middle  ages  as  the  plague  itself.  Persons 
»  affected  were  crowded  into  hospitals  (fi>r  the  sup- 
port of  which  large  sums  of  money  weredevoted),  in 
which  they  often  remained  for  life,  as  the  disease 
was  usually  deemed  incurable.  Nut  only  did  ihese 
various  physical  maladies  prevail  in  Europe  at  the 
period  in  question,  but  various  others  sprang  up  which 
seemed  to  involve  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 

a  participation  of  the  diseased  condition.  Of  this 
description  are  the  dancing  mania,  and  other  con* 
vulsive  diseases  so  aUy  describ,;d  by  Hecker.  So, 
too,  the  lycantrophia,  or  wolf  minis,  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  physicians,  reappeared  in  ib«9e  >istly  term- 
ed dark  ages,  in  which  numbers  of  persons,  fancying 
themselves  wolves,  imitaited  the  bowling  of  these  ani- 
mals, prowled  abonl  the  cemeteries  by  night,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  retelling  practices. 
"  .£tius  calls  it,"  says  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  "a  kind  of  melancholy,  but  I  would 
rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.'*  Tlie  various 
crusades,  and  the  insane  fears  and  cruel  persecutions 
o!  witches  and  sorcerers,  might  easily  be  included  in 
the  same  eategory. 

In  modern  times  two  epidemics  have  especially 
attracted  attention  from  the  amazing  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  their  diffusion.  A  short  notice  of  their  prog^ 
ress  will  condode  the  subject. 

The  injhujita  was  first  described  as  raging  epi- 
denHcally  by  the  historian  De  Thou  in  1510.  In 
1557  the  disease,  commencing  in  Asia,  spread  atl 
over  Europe,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic.  During  ths 
seventeenth  and  ei^eenth  centuries  numerous  epi- 
demics prevailed,  accounts  of  which  having  been 
handed  down  by,  competent  observers,  a  general  law 
of  the  progreaa  of  the  disease  has  been  pretty  accu- 
rately deduced.  "The  disease  commencing  some- 
times as  fareast  as  Asia,  but  at  all  times  proceeding 
from  the  northeast  of  Europe,  has  adrauced  west- 
ward nnlil  arriving  at  England ;  it  has  dividod  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  traversed  the  Allintic  to 
America,  while  the  other  has  Eetn>graded  toward 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  become  tost  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  course  is  the  more  remiHiBble  as 
being  thst  afterward  observed  by  the  cholera."  'Iheso 
different  epidemics  have  received  various  names, 
as  "  la  grippe,"  "  epidemic  catarrlr,"  &c.,  but  it 
obtained  its  present  name  in  Italy  in  1775,  from  its 
infinence  being  felt  over  nearly  entire  Europe.  The 
last  imporiani  invasion  of  tliis  counli^'  by  the  disease 
took  place  in  1837.  The  elate  of  the  season  prior 
to  its  appearance  bad  been  most  inclemeni.  A  hur- 
ricane vi  almost  unexampled  viuleitce  in  England,  OB 
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the  29tl)  Norember,  1836,  waa  followed  on  Cliriat- 
mu-day  by  a  tremendous  bIotoi  of  anow  and  vind, 
which  was  Bimnltaneoua  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
BO  th^  snow  fell  erea  in  Lisbon  and  Paletmo,  while 
in  England  all  intercommunication  with  the  provinces 
waa  arrested.  Snow,  too,  unknown  to  the  oldest  in- 
faabtlanl,  was  also  seen  in  Canton  ;  and  the  French 
arniy  at  Coiistantioe  (in  Algeria)  whs  impeded  for 
ibree  days  by  its  heavy  fall.  Including  alight  cases, 
Dr.  Holland  calculates  that  in  the  January  following, 
at  least  half  the  population  of  London  were  suffering 
from  influenza.  A  month  later  it  affected  a  like  pro- 
portion at  Paris,  and  then  spread  into  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. A  similar  epidemic  prevailed  in  Australia  at 
the  end  of  1836,  simultaneously  with  iho'tirst  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  involved  in  obscnriiy. 
The  influence  of  atmospheric  changes  and  extraor- 
dinary seasons,  and  m^ny  other  circumstances,  have 
been  adduced  and  examined,  but  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  account  fur  the  phenomena. 

The  mortality  from  influenza  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  that  resulting  from  most  other  epidemics, 
but  it  is  really  greater  than  apparent,  by  reason  of 
its  laying  the  foundation  to  several  diseases  which  do 
not  terminate  fatally  until  it  baa  disappeared.  The 
aged  are  especially  auiTerers  from  it. 

Both  from  its  recent  occurrence,  and  from  its  very 
extensive  diffusion  and  great  mortality,  the  epidemi' 
of  1 833,  termed  the  cholera,  must  be  fresh  in  the  rec 
ollection  or  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  will  con 
tent  ourselves  with  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Wilson' 
historical  account  of  its  progress.  Although  the 
Bramins  maintain  that  this  disease  ia  described  in 
the  writings  of  Dhawantari,  a  mythological  personage 
resembling  the  Esculapiua  of  the  Greeks,  yet 
have  no  reason  to  believe  it  ever  raged  to  any  < 
eiderable  extent  in  India  prior  to  1817.  During  Au- 
gust of  that  year  it  broke  out  at  Jessora,and  in  a  few 
weeks  ten  thousand  persons  periahed ;  conveyed 
(hence  to  Calcutta,  mor«  than  two  hundred  individu- 
als became  ils  victims  every  day.  Spreading  ovei 
the  entire  province  of  Bengal,  the  pestilence  reached 
Ihe  grand  army,  then  acting  under  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  on  the  banks  of  the  Siiide,  which  consisted 
of  ten  thousand  soldiers  and  eighty  thouaand  camp 
followers.  His  camp  was  soon  converted  into  a  vast 
hospital.  In  one  week  nearly  a  tenth  pari  of  the 
army  was  destroyed,  but  the  disease  was  at  that  time 
arrested  in  the  camp  by  a  change  of  ils  locality 
From  the  army  and  from  Calcutta  the  cholera  spread 
over  all  the  provinces  of  India;  and  in  1B18  and  181  ~ 
it  reached  the  coasta  of  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  Philippine  islands  ihi 
natives  accused  the  Europeans  and  the  Chinese  el 
magic,  and  lilVeeD  thousand  lives  were  iDst  in  the 
struggle  that  thence  resulteJ.  It  ravaged  China  ii 
1630,  and  passed  the  norlhern  wall  into  Mnngiilia  ii 
1621.  In  1821  also  it  obtained  nJmissiun  into  Ara 
Ilia  and  Persia  ;  at  Muscat  (en  thousand  persons  per 
ished,  and  in  eleven  days  one  third  of  the  whole  ol 
'he  inhabitants  of  Dussorah  fell  victims.  In  this 
j-ear  it  reached  Bagdad,  then  besieged  by  the  Per- 
Mans.     In  1823  Aleppo  became   infected,  and  fur 


three  days  three  himdied  persons  daily  perished.  Ia 
1833  it  had  arrived  at  the  western  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  when  ita  course  became  arrested  for 
B  years.  In  1831  it  appeared  at  Mecca,  on  tha. 
'al  of  crowds  of  Moslem  pilgrims  from  India, 
lia,  and  other  .countries  believed  to  be  suffering 
from  the  disease.  In  four  (lays  twenty  thousand  of 
their  number  are  said  to  have  perished.  Egypt, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped,  by  reason,  as  was  sup- 
poaed,  of  the  rigid  quarantine  enforced  by  the  pacha, 
now  sulTered  in  its  various  towns  (to  which  the  pil- 
grims retreating  from  Mecca  resorted),  all  the  most 
aggravated  horrors  of  this  disease. 

Although  as  early  as  1833  the  cholera  had  been 
carried  by  the  retreating  Turks  from  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
hence  In  [he  iiussian  port  of  Aatrachan,  yet,  ae  it  re- 
mained in  an  almnst  quiescent  aisle,  it  exacted  liule 
attention  until  1 830,  when  it  reappeared  at  Astrachan, 
reimported,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  southwestern 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  In  Astrachan  four  thousand 
perished,  and  twenty-one  thousand  in  the  surround- 
ing provinces.  In  September,  1831,  the  disease  had 
reached  Moscow,  and  raged  there,  with  the  snow 
covering  the  ground,  and  the  thermometer  often  35° 
below  zero.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution  de- 
rivable from  military  cordons  and  quarautine,  it  pene- 
trated to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  same  year,  and  thence 
spread  over  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Germany.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  imported  from  Hamburg ; 
however  that  may  be,  it  ia  certain  that  it  manifested 
itself  at  Sunderland,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  town  it 
was  at  first  conned.  In  February,  1833,  however, 
it  reached  Edinburgh  and  the  shipping  in  the  Thames, 
and  in  March  Dublin  was  attacked.  Although  on 
its  arrival  in  England  the  cholera  was  the  aame  viru- 
lent disease  which  it  had  manifested  itself  to  be  else- 
where, yet  it  did  not  spread  to  the  same  extent  in 
that  country  as  on  the  continent.  The  epidemic, 
now  having  reached  the  extreme  verge  of  western 
Europe,  divided  into  two  branches ;  one  of  these 
pursued  ita  course  westward  across  the  Atlantic,  until 
it  reached  the  American  continent,  whence  it  epread 
over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  part  of  South 
America  ;  the  other  branch  turned  toward  the  south- 
east, and  invaded  France,  Italy,  and  the  Peninaida. 
The  proportionate  mortality  at  Paris  was  much  greater 
than  that  which  had  occurred  in  London.  To  the 
horrors  of  the  pestilence  were  added  those  of  a  pop 
ular  tumult,  originating  in  the  belief  thai  the  infliction 
arose  from  the  wells  and  fountains  of  the  city  having 
been  poisoned.  In  the  city  of  Naples  the  most  rigid 
quarantine  regulations  were  in  vain  put  into  force  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  All  per- 
sons afl'ected  were  crowded  into  hospitals,  and  all 
intercourse  with  them  forbidden,  while  those  wbc 
had  attended  upon  them  were  sent  to  the  lazarettos. 
Tlie  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  production  of  a 
terrible  panic  ;  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
ciiv,  and  among  those  who  remained  violent  tumultu- 
ary nssemblajjes  occurred  ;  these  could  only  be  al- 
layed by  the  king  traversing  the  atroels  in  person, 
and  partaking  of  the  bread  said  to  be  poiaoned,  and 
the  abandomncni  of  the  obnoxious  quaranUoe  lejtw 
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lations.  The  cholera  has  not  always  procceJed  step 
by  step  in  ita  progress,  bul  has  broken  out  in  rarioas 
and  diatant  points,  each  forming  new  and  s'eparate 
centres  of  infection.  Thus  many  places  entirely  es- 
caped, as  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  mnny  districts 
in  Germany  and  France;  wliile  in  England,  accord- 
ing lo  Sir  James  Clark,  only  two  hniiJieJ  and  thirly- 
ijve  towns  and  forty-one  counties  were  infecteJ.  In 
all  countries  wherein  it  is  not  native,  the  disense  has 
been  found  to  subside  in  two  or  three  years  after  its 
appearance  ;  but  it  stUI  continues  lo  exist  in  India., 
and  under  a  favorable  combination  of  circumstances 
it  may  again  become  epidemic,  and,  passing  its  pres- 
ent limits,  again  devastate  Europe  and  America. 

As  lo  the  cause  of  this  disease  all  at  present  is 
mere  conjecture  ;  and  the  various  hypotheses  attiib- 
uiing  it  to  the  influence  of  season,  diet,  &c.,  will 
not  bear  exaniind.tion.  It  is  certain  that,  like  must 
other  epidemics,  it  especially  alfocts  the  poorer  class- 
es, and  of  these  the  agoi  are  its  especial  victim). 
This  is  alike  the  case  in  India  and  in  Europe.  Ex- 
cesses in  diet  also  especially  predispose  to  it. 

Although  the  diaeascs  whicli  we  have  allu.led  ii 
above  are  those  which  usually  manifest  tliemselve 
in  an  epidemic  form,  yet  may  a  variety  of  oihots  oc 
casionally  prevail  in  a  similar  manner ;  lUis  is  es 
pecially  the  case  with  cutaneous  and  febrile  alTec 
tions  ;  thns,  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  8ni-jll-p:i.'i 
frequency  prevail  epidemically  ;  an.l  one  of  the  nios 
destructive  diseases  met  with  in  warm  climates  i 
the  epidemic  yellow  fover,  so  porioJically  prevalent 
in  the  south. 


pulled  olT,  that  it  was  found  necessary  U 
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Wb  would  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  bene- 
fits and  injuries  imputed  to  sparrows,  linneis,  and 
other  small  birds.  That  Aey  are  occasien ally  mis- 
chievous can  not  be  denied,  though  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  they  also,  like  the  toaks,  repay  lis  by  a  con- 
siderable balance  of  good.  That  the  bulltinch  feeds 
on  the  buds  and  seeds  of  trees,  there  can  be  no  dnubt, 
and  that  the  chaffinch,  though  by  many  coTioiJered 
as  a  pure  feeder  on  insects,  does  the  s:imc,  particu- 
larly in  early  spring,  when  lie  inllicis  ruinous  iiijiny 
on  the  sprouting  crops  of  sereral  plaiits,  is  equally 
true.  Sparrows,  too,  burrow  in  our  stacks,  and  con- 
«ume  a  certain  (juantity  of  corn ;  not,  indeed,  in  ihc 
same  serious  quantities  that  another  bird  does,  called 
the  snow-bunting ;  these  birds,  in  hard  winters,  come 
from  the  north  in  prodigious  flocks,  and,  where  they 
take  up  their  quarters,  become  quite  a  nuisance  ;  nol 
so  much  by  what  they  consume,  as  by  what  they  de- 
stroy, which  they  do  thus  :  In  search  of  grain  lliey 
frequent  the  stack,  and  then  seizing  the  end  of  a 
straw,  deliberately  draw  it  out.  To  suell  a  degree 
has  this  been  done  by  iheni.  that  the  base  of  a  rick 
has  been  found  entirely  surrounded  by  the  slraw,  one 
end  resting  on  the  ground,  the  other  against  the  stuck, 
ss  it  slid  down  from  the  top.  and  as  regularly  placed 
u  if  fay  hand,  and  so  completely  was  the  thatching 


That  some  guess  may  be  formed  of  the  possible 
extent  of  g.iod  or  evil  occasionel  by  small  birds,  wo' 
annex  the  fullowing  resuU  of  observations,  on  the 
precise  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  certain  birds, 
cither  for  their  own  support  or  that  of  their  young, 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dilference  ob- 
served in  the  instances,  may  be  partly  accoiinlcd  fur 
by  the  dilferent  quantity  nf  food  required  by  young 
birds,  at  successive  periods  of  their  growth. 

Sparrows  feed  their  young  36  times  in  an  hour, 
which,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  11  hours  a  day,  i-i 
the  lung  days  of  sjiring  aaJ  suin.ner,  gives  3,503 
limes  per  week  ;  a  nu.nber  corcoboraied  on  tlic  au- 
thority of  another  writer,  who  calculated  thu  numlier 
of  caterpillars  destroyed  in  a  wook  to  be  about  3,100. 
UeJstarts  were  observed  lo  fiiud  thuif  young  with 
lillle  green  gru')»  from  gooseburry-tree i,  33  limes  in 
an  hour,  which,  at  the  same  c^ilciilaiion,  amounts  to 
3,231  in  a  wet- k :  but  more  grubs  ilian  one  were 
nsujlly  iiiiponud  each  lim-3.  Cbaflinchrs  at  the  rate 
of  abnut  35  times  an  hour,  fi>r  llv.3  or  six  times  to- 
gether, when  they  would  p:tuse  and  not  reiurn  for  in- 
icrviils  of  eight  ur  ten  minutes  ;  ihe  food  was  green 
caiiirpillars.     The  litmiusa  IG  limns  in  an  hour. 

'I'bc  comparalive  weiglit  consumed  was  us  follovrs; 
a  greenfinch  provided  with  80  grains,  by  weight,  of 
wheal,  in  21  hours  consumed  70,  bul  of  a  thick  paste, 
made  of  Hour,  eg;,  &c.,  it  consumed  npwurJ  of  100 
grains.  A  goldfinch  consumed  about  00  grains  of 
canary;seed  in  21  hours.  Sixteen  canaries  consu- 
med at  the  average  rule  of  100  grains  each  in  ^4 

The  consnmpiion  of  fiMwl  by  these  birds  compared 
ivilh  the  weighrs  of  their  bodies,  was  about  one  sixth, 
which,  supposing  a  man  to  cimsume  food  in  tlie  sama 
proportion  lo  his  weight,  would  amount  lo  about  25 
pounds  for  every  2 1  hours  ! 


InKKsoi.uTio>)  i?  a  h.t'iit  which  creeps  upin  iia 
victim  with  a  fatal  facility.  It  is  not  vicious,  but  it 
leads  to  vice ;  and  many  a  fine  heart  has  paid  the 
penally  of  it  at  llio  scaffold.  Trifling  as  it  appears 
i;i  ihc  wavering  Steps  of  the  young,  as  they  grow 
oldi-r  i!9  form  changes  to  that  of  a  hiJeons  monster, 
wliich  leads  them  to  destruction  whh  their  eyes  open. 
The  idler,  the  spendthrift,  the  epicurean,  and  the 
drunkard,  are  among  its  viclims.  Perhiips  in  ibo 
latter  iis  clTucIs  appear  in  ihe  most  hideous  form. 

}  knows  that  the  goblet  which  ho  is  about  lo  drain 

poison,  yet  he  swallows  it.     He  knows,  for  the 

ample  of  thousands  has  painted  it  to  hira  in  glaring 
colors,  that  it  will  deaden  all  his  faculiies,  take  tho 
strength  from  his  limbs,  and  the  happiness  from  hia 
liean,  oppress  him  with  foul  disease,  and  hurry  his 
progress  lo  a  dishonored  grave  ;   yet  lie    drains  it 

'er  a  spcvies  of  dreadful  spelt,  like  that  by  which 

.11  creatures  are  said  lo  approach  and  leap  into 

jaws  of  the  loathsome  serpent,  whose  fiendish 

eyes  have  fascinated   them.      How    lipautifid    and 

nly  is  thai  power  by  which  the  resolute  man  pa«- 

i  unmoved  through  these  daogers. 
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ANCIENT  NAVIGATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Soon  alter  ihe  establjstimenl  of  their  monarchy,  the 
Egyptians  are  said  to  hare  opened  a  trade  between 
ihe  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sea  and  the  weatem  coast 
or  the  great  Indian  conlinent.  The  commodities 
vhich  the}'  imported  Tiom  the  east,  were  canied  by 
land  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
thence  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  maxims  and 
austere  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  highly  pre- 
judicial to  commerce,  and  the  most  profitiblc,and  rapid 
MUTce  of  individual  wealth  soon  declined,  Eypet  and 
became  only  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  wor- 
ship of  gods  of  her  own  creation,  and  dwindled  into 
a  band  of  religious  bigots. 

The  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  Phcenicians, 
naturally,  says  a  modem  writer  on  this  subject, "  led 
them  to  look  to  commerce,  as  the  only  source 
52 


whence  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power ;  and 
accordingly,  the  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  them, 
particularly  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  became  more  ex- 
tensive and  important  than  that  of  any  state  in  the 
ancient  world.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  all 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  were  (he 
first  who  Tenlured  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
navigation ;  and  passing  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  they  visited  the  western  coast  of  Spain 
and  Africa." 

But  who  were  those  bold  adventurers,  called 
PhieniciattB,  and  where  was  their  country  T 

The  Phcenicians  were  a  people  inhabiting  a  small 
territory  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  extending  from 
Aradus  on  the  Eleuthnu,  to  Tyre.  They  possessed 
about  4,238  square  miles,  rather  poor  and  sandy,  ami 
of  little  value,  it  would  seem,  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
Though  the  Phcenicians  were  proud  of  owning  many 
great  cities,  Sidon,  now  known  as  Saida,  was  their 
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Iiluid  oTAradui. 


principal  strong  hol<1,  and  celebrated  for  ita  many 
valuable  species  of  maDufactures.  Glass-mukin;,  to 
that  ancient  city,  was  carried  to  a  higli  degree  of 
perfection,  which  probably  enjoyed  as  such  reputation 
for  tbe  beauty  and  ingenuify  of  ita  work,  as  Venice 
doea  at  this  lime  for  the  ]>erfectioD  of  the  same  art. 
Next  in  rank,  and  afterward,  of  far  greater  dignity 
and  importance,  was  Tyre,  known  abroad,  particularly, 
for  its  celebrated  die,  called  the  Tyrian  purple. 
There  were  two  cities  of  this  name— old  Tyre,  and 
new  Tyre.  The  latter  was  built  on  an  island,  near 
the  first.  Aco  was  another  rich  and  populous  city, 
— now  the  humble  ti^wn  of  Acre.  Another  wan 
Berytus,  famous  for  educating  lawyers.  These, 
with  some  others  of  lessCntoriety,  joined  interests, 
and  constituted  a  confederacy,  dependant  on  Tyre, 
which  wasthe  head  and  focus  of  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  power.  This  union  exerted  its  greatest  force, 
and  took  its  highest  rank  smong  other  nations,  be- 
tween six  hundred  and  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Savior  Placed  aa  they  were,  on  a  coast  of  con- 
siderable extent,  with  a  back  country  loo  poor  for 
rearing  lierds,  they  were  obliged  to  find  employment 
on  the  water,  as  a  last  resort.  Originally,  like  most 
of  the  orienials,  they  probably  roamed  from  district 
to  district,  wherever  pnaiures  yiBlded  the  most 
abundant  supply ;  and  this  is  inferred  from  an  in- 
timation that  they  roamed  even  in  Palestine,  before  the 
twelve  tribes  under  Moses  entered  upon  it.  Being 
an  ingenious  people,  of  industrious  ami  persevering 
habits,  it  was  no  very  singular  conversion  thai  they 
should  become  sliilful,  as  seamen.  When  the  Jews 
entered  the  HolyJ.and,  !440year8  before  our  Savior, 
Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^reat  city.  It  must  liave 
been  extremely  celebrated  and  aged,  too,  for  even 
Homer  alludes  to  Sidun,  as  a  munufac luring  ciiy. 
So  bold  had  ibcy  become  on  the  ocean,  and  eo  am- 
bitious, too,  that  1300  years  before  Christ,  ihe  great 


city,  alone,  began  a  colonial  aelllemeot  in  Africa. 
Some  idea  of  their  perseverance  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance,  that  they  sent  ships  to  Tar- 
sbish,  which  wa*  some  part  of  tbe  southwest  coast 
of  Spain,  in  company  with  the  Jewish  fleet  belonging 
to  Solomon.  Having  no  disposition  for  wars  or  war- 
like pursuit,  the  Phtetiicians,  by  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
policy,  which  it  were  better'  for  the  world  if  still 
practised,  sought  out  countries  for  colonization,  which 
others  cared  nothing  about,  or  else  went  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  might  indulge 
Jealousies  against  their  operations.  Their  vessels 
mufiiplied  ptodigiously,  and  an  abundance  of  suitable 
limber  growing  on  their  own  shares,  furnished  ma- 
terials for  any  multiplication  of  vessels  which  they 
might  choose.  • 

History  furnishes  no  minutite,  till  the  year  1000 
before  our  own  era,  when  Hiram  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  first  with  David,  and  then  with  hia 
royal  successor,  Solomon,  one  hundred  years  before 
Iiliobel  was  on  the  Tyiian  throne,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  notorious  Jezebel.  On  account  of  the 
amazing  wealth  acquired  by  the  citizens,  an  avaricious 
desire  was  enkindled  among  their  neighbors,  which 
led  to  altercations,  and  finally  to  the  revolt  of  some 
of  iheir  own  imporlant  cilics.  For  five  years  at  one 
time,  ihe  Assyrians  lieaicged  Tyre,  but  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  their  iuieniiuns  of  subverting  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  entire  overthrow  of  their  fleet  of 
sisly  vessels  by  twelve  Tyrian  ships.  In  point  of 
wealth, poHlical  impnrtance  andtruenationalgnndiur, 
for  more  than  a  cenlury  after  this  naval  success.  Tyro 
was  nlmgether  superior  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
govorninent  at  last,  in  an  ambitious  scheme  of  further 
aj^grandizemeiH,  formed  »n  alliance  with  Zedt-kiah, 
king  nf  Israel,  against  thai  haughty  Napoleon  of  the 
age,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  proving  Strong  fur  them, 
broke  down  all  opposition,  and  aAer  ■  siege  of  thir- 
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teea  years,  took  Tyre  a  prisoner,  bound  her  in  tlie 
iron  chains  of  vassalage,  and  drove  her  to  such 
misery,  degradalioQ,  and  poverty,  that  to  recover  was 
impossible  ;  completely  fulUlling  the  very  spirit  of 
the  prophecies  against  the  wicked  ciiy,  whose 
destruclion  was  explicitly  foretold.  The  inhabitants 
ran  for  safety  )  a  governor,  styled  a  king,  administered 
the  government,  in  its  declension,  by  appointment  of 
the  Babylonish  kings. 

Afbiward,  we  find  this  same  enterprising  people 
under  the  surveillance  of  Persia ;  and  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  at  the  famous  battle  of  SaUrois,  two  Tyrian 
admirals  were  in  command,  as  celebrated  seamen. 
So  we  might  pursue  the  ill-faled  Tyre,  through  end- 
less misfortunes,  down  to  the  yesr  of  1009,  when  the 
crusaders,  sent  on  iheir  mad  career  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  made  old  Tyre  a  focal  rendezvous  for  their 
forces. 

The  Mediterranean  was  the  ocean,  whose  borders 
the  Phixnicians  well  understood.  From  the  simple 
business  of  carrying  aiticles  from  one  part  to  another. 


they  must,  at  an  early  date,  have  become  extremely 
familiar  with  the  theatre  of  their  maritime  adventures. 
They  visited  Cyprus,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Arrica,  and  certainly  Spain, orTarshish,  whence  their 
precious  stones  and  metals  must  have  been  derived, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gold  brought  from  Africa. 
Preserved  fruits,  always  a  luxury,  employed  an 
amazing  number  of  carrying  vessels  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  consumption,  separately  from  those  of 
other  nations  and  colonies,  who  depended  on  the 
Tyrian  seamen. 

Solomon,  therefore,  sAer  the  settlement,  it  seems, 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Hiram,  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Tyre, fitted  out  large  fleets  of  what  were 
or  are  denominated  ships  in  our  translationa,  chiefly 
navigated  by  Tyrians,  which  sailed  from  the  Arabian 
gulf  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  whence  they  return- 
ed afler  a  protracted  voyage,  with  such  valuable 
cargoes,  that  there  was  a^nifest  difl'usion  of  wealth 
and  splendor  throughout  ^rJudea.  Ithaa,  however, 
been    remarked,  that   the   bigoted,   selfish,  aiister« 
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character  of  the  Egyptians  operated  aEainst  their 
success  in  navigation  ^  and  so  it  was  with  the  Jews. 
Their  inslituiions  were  completely    unfavoralile    lo 
commerce,  and  therefore  they  never  became  distin- 
guished navigators.     While  Solomon  lived,  or  rather, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his  popularity,  love  of 
architectural  embellishment  and  bold  policy,  wealth 
rolled  into  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  in  a  prodigioi 
manner,  even  surprising  to  the  people  themselvei 
as  their  historians  have  recorded  ihe  manel,  ih 
Solomon  made  silver  lo  he  as  stones.     They  wei 
a  people  expressly  set  apart  by  the  Divine  will  to  i 
the  organ  of  commniiicaiion  between  God  and  othi 
nations,  and  it  cotild  not  be  expected  that  they  wou 
long  succeed  in  a  pursuit  so  diametrically  opposite 
in  character  to  the  spirit  of  ihuse  institutions  which 
had  for  their  express  o!.j«ct,  the  preservation  of  thi 
true  oracles  of  God.     After  Solomon's  death,  whei 
civil  commuiiiins  became  frequent,  commerce  wa: 
still  more  neglcclei),  and  fmally  ceased  to  be  cod 
ducted  alcogeiher. 

Though  the  Jews  were  a  calculating  people,  and 
almost  invariably  successful  in  trade,  they  wi 
distinguished  for  great  energy  of  eliaracte 
■  particular  line  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  ever 
felt  a  disposition  to  hazard  anything  by  foreign  in- 
tercourse. Thus,  though  the  king  owned  fleets, 
there  is  no  reference  made  to  merchanis,  which 
presupposes  a  royal  monopoly.  In  small  dealings, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  meek  kind  of  patience,  enduring 
beyond  parallel  in  others,  the  Jews,  even  in  the  lOih 
century,  accumulate  riches  by  small  trade.  Another 
circumstance  contributing  to  satisfy  the  Jews  in  th 
reign  of  Solomon  with  what  had  been  done,  was  th 
fact  that  the  temple  was  completed,  and  as  gold,  ani 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  were  ostensibly  procurei 
for  no  other  purpose  than  enriching  and  ornamentim 
that  remarkable  edifice,  there  was  no  disposition  fo 
J'uriher  exertions  in  foreign  trade.  As  the  Jews  were 
not  good  mechanics,  anj^ere  never  engaged  largely 
in  agriculture,  it  is  ditucult  to  ascertain  what  they 
exported  to  procure  their  richly-laden  vessels  with. 
Instead  of  circulating  freely,  the  tendency  of  the 
])recious  metal  was  directed  into  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  for  the  service  of  religion.  Whoever  investi- 
gates the  vast  amount  accumulated  by  David,  probably 
by  a  direct  tax  and  by  ofTeringe,  will  at  once  discover 
that  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  sent  away. 

The  Carthaginiansapptied  themselves  to  commerce 
and  active  navigation,  with  ardor,  ingenuity,  and  won- 
derful  success  ;  but  as  the  Phcenicians  had  already 
engrossed  the  trade  of  India,  their  adventures  were 
generally  directed  lowarJ  the  north  and  west.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  which  thoir  enterprising  contem- 
poraries, the  PJiffinicians,  had  opened,  they  extended 
their  voyages  beyond  the  immediate  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  visiting  not  only  all  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  but  those  of  Gatd,  and  lastly,  Britain.  They 
also  made  voyages  of  discovery  in  various  directions, 
and  thus  established  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
places  which  were  before  wholly  unknown  lo  them. 
But  whatever  species  of  knowledge  ihey  acquired  in 
this  way,  was  kept  carefully  concealed  from  the 
people  of  other  states.  I 


There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  most  common 
class  of  war-ships  were  slightly  constructed,  and  in 
their  auxiliary  attendance  upon  the  land  forces, 
usually  followed  the  borders  of  the  land.  ■  It  is  more- 
over inferred  that  whole  fleets  were  even  brought  to 
the  water's  edge,  in  ordinary  engagements,  quite  as 
often  as  they  remained  at  sea.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, such  absolute  overthow  could  not  have  been 
the  consequence  of  an  unexpected  surprise  by  a 
wary  enemy.  A  few  instances  only  are  on  record, 
where  any  part  of  a  flotilla  escaped,  in  the  subjugation 

'I'he  repubhc  of  Carthage  formed  an  alliuiTce  with 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  whose  whole  ambition  cen- 
tred on  one  grand  object,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  extirpation  of  llie  Greeks,  whom  he 
considered  his  irreconcilable  enemies  j  yet  he 
conceived  it  impossible  lo  succeed  in  the  bold  design, 
without  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  be- 
tween them,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
iovado  Sicily,  &c.,  while  Xerxes  marched  in  person 
into  the  heart  of  Greece.  The  preparations  for  this 
war  of  extermination  lasted  three  years.  The  army 
consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the 
licet,  which  is  more  particularly  the  object  of  interest, 
in  this  discussion,  amounted  lo  two  thousand  ships 
of  war,  and  over  three  thousand  small  vessels  of 
burden!  Ilamilcar,  the  beat  seaman  and  general  of 
the  age,  sailed  from  Cartliage,  with  a  formidable 
host,  to  Panormus,  the  present  city  of  Palermo. 
Nava!  commanders  were  as  often  taken  from  the 
army  as  otherwise — maritime  experience  having  no 
influence  with  the  senate,  in  making  those  important 
appointments.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  by  the 
Turkish  government,  in  our  day.  An  admiral  is  taken 
from  the  Seraglio  to  command  the  whole  naval  force 
of  the  empire,  without,  perhaps,  ever  having  been 
out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and  for  any  supposed  incom- 
petency, he  may  be  degraded  from  the  pinnacle  of 
distinction  to  a  common  soldier,  the  next  day.  A 
terrible  battle  was  fought  between  the  invading  army 
and  the  Greeks  residing  at  Hymera,  a  city  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palermo,  under  the  generalship  of  Gelon,  . 
a  man  of  mighty  powers.  lie  entirely  overthrew 
■,  and  burned  every  vessel  in  the  fleet.  Now 
Id  not  have  been  accomplished,  unless,  as 
already  supposed,  the  vessels  were  like  shallops,  and 
actually  drawn  upon  the  beach.  It  is  very  certain 
that  they  were  all  propelled  by  oars,  from  another 

rioiis  fact,  which  we  find  in  the  memoira  of  Diony- 

IS,  the  celebrated  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

Dionysius,  at  a  certain  period,  404  years  before 
the  Savior,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
no  other  view  than  to  get  time  to  establish  his 
authority,  and  make  the  necessap'  prepaia^ona 
for  the  war  which  he  meditated  against  them.  As 
he  was  very  sensible  how  formidable  these  people 
were,  ho  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  enable  himself 
to  invade  them  with  success,  and  his  design  waa 
wonderfully  well  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects. 
The  fame  of  this  prince,  the  strong  desire  he  bad  to 
distinguish  himself,  the  charms  of  gain,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  rewards  which  he  promiBed  those 
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vho  should  sbow  the  greatest  industry,  invited  from 
all  quarters  into  Sicily,  the  moat  able  arliaui  and 
workmen  at  that  time  in  ihe  vorlil.  All  Syracuse 
now  beuame,  in  a  manner,  an  imoienae  workshop, 
in  every  part  or  which  men  were  seen  making  swords, 
helmets,  shields,  and  military  engines,  and  preparing 
all  things  necessary  for  building  ships,  and  lilting  oui 
deeis. 

The  invention  of  vessels  with  five  benches  of  oars 
was  at  this  time,  very  recent,  for  till  then,  those  with 
tliree  had  been  used.  This  remark  rurriislies  another 
link  iu  the  chain  of  our  inquiry,  and  not  only  clearly 
demonstrates  that  oars  were  the  propelling  power, 
but  that  ingeEiuity  had  discovered  a  method  t>(  apply- 
ing a  still  greater  human  power,  by  the  addition  of 
two  more  seats  or  banks.  Afterward,  however,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  lirst  Punic  war  we  titid  meniioii 
ofanother  improvement  in  the  government  vessels,  viz., 
Ihe  addition  of  a  crane,  by  which  the  enemy's  vessels 
were  grappled.  And  again,  in  this  memornble  war, 
so  long  and  so  bloody,  in  a  recital  by  Pulybins  of  an 
engagement  between  the  Romans  and  Cariliaginians, 
on  the  coast  of  Myle,  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian, 
admiral  over  330  vessels,  stood  on  board  of  a  galley 
with  seven  banks  of  oars,  which  had  once  belonged 
lo  Pyrrhua.  We  perceive  further  progress  in  naval 
architecture,  by  this  apparently  incidental  remark,  aa 
more  power  was  gained,  and  greater  tonnage  or 
capacity  secured.  But  the  fleet  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed, and  the  commodore  escaped  from  his  admira- 
ble galley,  in  a  small  boat.  The  Roman  fleet,  with 
which  it  contended,  numbered  330  vessels,  carrying 
140,000  men,  each  vessels  having  300  rowers. 

In  the  second  Panic  war,  we  find  mention  made 
of  the  lightness  of  the  Carthaginian  brigantinea,  which 
enabled  ihem  to  run  under  the  sides  of  the  large 
Roman  ships,  so  as  to  break  their  stems  and  rudders. 
Scipio,  however,  attacked  this  formidable  navy,  in 
the  terrace  which  had  been  raised  for  its  protection  at 
themouthoftheharbor,  and  made  a  dreadful  capture. 

That  the  primitive  Carthaginians  were  an  honest 
class  of  merchants,  wo  have  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  remarking  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  connexion  with  other  statements, 
be  says :  ''  Wa  have  the  same  authority  of  the 
Carthaginians,  to  affirm  thai  beyond  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  there  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people 
with  whom  ihey  have  had  commercial  intercourse. 
It  is  their  custom,  on  arriving  among  them,  to  unload 
their  vessels,  and  dispose  their  goods  along  the  shore. 
This  done,  they  again  embark,  and  make  a  great 
smoke  from  on  board.  The  natives,  seeing  this, 
come  down  immediately  to  the  shore,  and  leaving  a 
quantity  of  gold  by  way  of  exchange  for  the  mer- 
chandise, retire.  The  Carthaginians  then  land  a 
second  time,  and  if  they  think  the  gold  equivalent, 
they  lake  it  and  depart ;  if  not,  they  again  go  on 
board  their  vessels.  The  iohabitants  return  and 
bring  more  gold,  till  the  crew  are  satisfied.  The 
whole  is  conducted  with  the  strictest  integrity  ;  for 
neither  will  the  one- touch  the  gold  till  they  have  left 
^  adequate  value  in  merchandise,  nor  will  the  other 
remove  the  goods  till  the  Carthaginians  have  taken 
away  the  ^Id." 


'Ilieugh  the  conn^of  the  Greeks  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  giving  them  spacious  bays, 
and  secure  and  beantiful  harbors,  and  although  beauii- 
fully  appearing  islands,  rich  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  wlich  are  visited  at  this 
day,  on  account  of  their  fertility,  their  produce,  and 
their  cicissic  associations,  bordered  their  const,  ihey 
paid  little  atleniion  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  lung 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  by  nature. 

Indeed,  centuries  appear  to  have  rolled  by,  before 
they  became  even  pariicularly  interested  in  ihe 
iniiiatiiry.  processes  of  commerce.  Beyond  the 
Mediterranean,  ihey  had  no  knowledge,  or  that  only 
which  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  in  navigation. 
With  the  colonies  of  their  own  nation  they  kept  up 
uno,9iciul  intercourse,  but  enpurtingand  importing  ap- 
pear to  have  been  altogether  a  matter  of  convenience, 
rather  than  one  of  moment.  To  Asia  Minor,  there- 
fore,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  they  made  voyages,  bnt  what  ' 
articles  were  considered  desirable  in  trade,  besides 
gold  and  silver,  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  They 
iitdeed  occasionally  visited  some  ports  in  Egypt,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Thrace,  or  in 
passing  through  the  Hollespnm,  thBV  viewed  the 
scenery  of  the  Euxine  sea.  All  the  Grecian  know- 
ledge of  geography  was  limited. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  made  his  expeditioo 
to  the  east,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  bound- 
aries of  geographical  learning.  Alexander  was  a 
man  of  sagacity,  availing  himself  of  the  discoveries 
of  others,  and  turning  them  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
count, in  aggrandizing  his  own  throne.  He  observed 
with  singular  satisfaction  the  resources  which  com- 
merce creates ;  and  in  Tyre,  there  was  obviously 
no  other  mode  by  which  the  people  could  have  become 
so  extremely  rich  in  precious  things,  but  through  their 
ships.  He  immediately  resolved  upon  a  plan  to  give 
a  sudden  splendor  to  the  empire  which  he  waa  pro- 
posing to  create,  by  constituting  its  ct^ilal  the  focus 
of  all  the  commerce  of  ike  world,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  greatest  warrior  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  With  such  views  he  fonoded  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  near  one  of  the  estuaries  of  the  cele- 
brated river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  which  he  distinctly 
foresaw  would  commsnd  the  trsde  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Arabian  gulf  at  the  same  liine  ;  and 
with  them,  a.  hope  was  evidently  indidged  of  bom- 
manding  also  the  trade  of  the  east  and  west. 

Certainly,  the  spot  selected  waa  judiciously  chosen 
as  the  experience  of  successive  generationshas  proved, 
Alexandria  very  speedily  rose  lo  a  high  degree  of 
importance,  and  ultimately  gained  t^e  desirable 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  commercial  city  in 
the  world.     During  the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian 

ipire  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  through  all  ihg  auc- 

eding  and  tremendous  revolutions  of  those  and  tbe 
neighboring  conntries,  commerce,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  continually  flowed  into  the 
great  reservoir  which  the  sagacity  of  Alexander 
designed  for  it,  till  the  time  when  the  discovei^'  of 
the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hiipc  opetied  a 
more  convenient  channel  to  the  growing  maritime 
powers  of  modem  Europe. 
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Aleundtia  is  now  >  port  of  entry,  and  wta  once 
the  principal  mart  of  all  tlie  orienial  trade.  The 
mercnaodice  was  unladen  at  Fontus  Muris,  a  small 
town  on  tbe  west  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  and  afler  ward 
conreyed  on  camels  to  adepot  of  Thebias,  and  ihence 
down  the  river  Nile  to  the  port,  which  is  four  days' 
journey  from  Cairo. 

It  is  generally  known,  without  doubt,  that  this  trade 
has  greatly  enriched  all  who  have  been  engaged 
in  it.  It  is  to  this  peculiarly  fortunate  species  of 
trade  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  exptaoation  of  the 
vast  increase  of  King  Solomon's  treasures,  and  which 
enabled  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  metallic  wealth  led 
by  his  father  David,  to  erect  the  magniCcent  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  David,  the  second  king  of  the  Jews, 
by  overcoming  Idumna,  ssy  the  historians,  became 
mssteiof  ElBthand  Eziongeber,  two  important  towns 
m  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  sea.  From  these 
two  ports,  Solomon  sent  Seets  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
which  invariably  brought  back  incredible  riches.  In 
me  TOyage,  the  royal  merchant  received  490  talents, 
(3  Chronicles,  riii.  18),  equal  to  $14,386,600.  This 
valuable  traffic  ultimately  passed  into  the  rapacious 
hands  of  the  Tyrisns.  They  sent  all  merchantable 
articles  by  way  of  Rhinoc&lui«,  a  place  lying  between 
the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  to  Tyre,  whence 
they  were  distributed  by  them  over  the  then  called 
western  world. 

When  the  Ptolemies  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  they  drew  all  this  prodigious  trade  \nto  their 
Own  kingdom,  by  erecting  the  city  of  Berenice. 
For  centuries,  Alexandria  remained  the  centre  of 
commercial  spirit,  till  as  recently  as  within  two 
hundred  years,  when  a  way  was  discovered  of  visit- 
ing the  old  places  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
it  well  to  keep  in  recollection  the  deep  interest  the 
ancients  fell  in  navigation,  as  exhibited  in  the  facilities 
afforded  to  msriners,  in  finding  the  Itrmini  of  their 
voyage.  There  was  erected,  for  the  convenience 
of  trt^e,  on  th^  island  of  Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  a 
lower  called  the  Pharus,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire 
was  kept  constantly  burning.  This  is  the  first  light- 
faonse  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Sostratus,  a 
distinguished  architect,  constructed  it,  by  order  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  who  expended  800  talents 
(nearly  $811,000)  upon  it.  It  is  not  very  strange 
uiat,  with  such  vast  expenditures,  it  became  one 
of  die  seven  wonders  of  the  old  world.  The 
hnilder  inscribed  on  the  tower  the  following  line, 
which  historians  hare  carefully  preserved :  '*  Soslra- 
fuj  Chiidivt,  Daxiphanit  F.  Dii  teroatoribus,  pro  navi- 
gOHtibiu"  "  Sostratns  the  Cnidian,  son  of  Dexi- 
phanes,  to  the  protecting  deities,  for  the  benefit  of 
Msfaring  people." 

In  lofAing  back  upon  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
commerce  seems  to  have  been  Uttle  understood,  or 
carelessly  neglected.  They  were  a  people  tut  generit, 
who  made  wars  profession,  and  seemed  to  look  with 
cool  contempt  upon  any  other  employment,  or  upon 
any  wealth  or  possessions,  which  did  not  come  to 
them  by  the  subjugation  of  enemies.  They  were  a 
nation  of  imperial  robbers,  who,  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text, neglected  no  possible  means  of  overcoming  by 
bloodshed  and  slaughter,  whoever  dared  to  question 


their  right  to  universal  dominion.  The  glory  of  con- 
quest was  invariably  accompanied  by  the  spoils  Ot 
die  camp,  the  individual  property  of  the  genera],  the 
chief  and  the  king ;  and  their  govemoia  at  oaca 
riveted  the  fetters  of  Roman  servitude  on  the  de- 
sponding provinces  which  their  arms  had  subdued. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  thst  commerce,  which  implies 
a  patient  but  persevering  attention  to  foreign  traffic, 
attended  with  various  personal  dangers  to  the  ad- 
venturer, as  well  as  hazard  of  property  by  the 
elements,  had  no  charms  for  Roman  legions.  By 
ilie  sudden  conquest  of  large  territories,  they  at  once 
availed  themselves  of  the  entire  wealth  of  a  country 
— a  much  more  expeditious  process  of  accumulating 
a  fortune  than  by  making  voyages  to  distant  countries, 
dependant  on  the  winds,  and  the  condition  of  foreign 
markets. 

Such  waq  the  constitution  of  the  camp,  that  each 
soldier  who  survived  the  overthrow  of  a  city  or  country, 
received  a  prize,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  servi- 
ces ;  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  pillage  uncontrolled,  as  many  days  in  suc- 
cession Bs  the  commander  of  the  forces  gave  per- 
mission. In  such  cases,  the  public  coSera  were 
first  regarded,  and  in  tbe  next  place,  the  soldier 
obtained  a  gratuity,  over  and  above  his  regular  army 
compensation.  Such  men  where  wholly  nnfit  for 
seamen  i  for  where  there  was  no  thriUing  excitement, 
there  was  no  inducement,  and  where  there  was  no 
spoil,  there  was  no  Roman  glory  la  be  achieved. 

It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  no  advantages 
were  guned  by  commerce,  by  the  Romans.  They 
permitted  maritime  people  to  pursue  their  accustom- 
ed employment,  and  look  special  care  to  grasp  the 
avails  of  their  adventurous  industry.  Eventually,  the 
gigantic  power  of  Rome  placed  her  iron  hand  on  all 
die  best  portions  of  the  earth.  The  vigilance  of 
tlffiir  magistrates,  .and  the  restless  spirit  of  the  gener- 
al government,  no  less  intelligent,  at  times,  than 
active,  gave  so  muck  security  to  the  subject,  that 
commerce  insensibly  began  to  flourish,  almost  hefore 
it  was  suspected  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  of  any 
utility,  to  the  immense  mat^ine  which  constitoied 
tbe  Roman  Empire. 

The  Carthaginians,  too,  situated  at  the  centre  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching  out  their  arms  eaet- 
ward  and  westwsrd,  had  once  embraced  in  their  com- 
mercial monopolies  nesrly  the  whole  world.  They 
sailed  to  distant  countries,  to  purchase,  at  a  cheap 
imodities  which  they  afterward  sold  at  the 
dearest  price.  From  Egypt,  they  brought  fine  flax, 
com,  paper,  sails  and  cables  for  ships ;  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  spices,  frankincense,  per- 
fumes, gold,  pearl,  and  precious  stones ;  from  Tyre 
and  Phcenicia,  purple,  scarlet,  rich  stuffs,  tapestry, 
costly  furniture,  and  various  curious  productions  of 
art ;  and  from  the  western  world,  they  earned  tin, 
iron,  lead,  and  copper.  It  was  literally  ^rue,  they 
were  lords  of  the  sea,  during  the  rsge  for  commer- 
cial enleiprise.  The  most  eminent  persons  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  inierested  in  such  profitable  trade. 
Tbey  applied  themselves  as  sssiduously  as  the  mea^ 
St  shopkeeper.  By  such  means,  diey  held  lEe 
cepire  of  the  ocean,  and  raised  the  common  wealth 
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to  die  highest  pinnmcle  of  veallh  and  earthly  gran- 
deur. Rome  envied  them  iheir  prosperitj',  which  ■ 
wKTOf  foitjr  jreirs  baidly  sufficed  to  subvert.  In 
order  to  subdue  her  haughty  and  imperial  rival,  Ro- 
man ingenuity  was  at  last  compelled  lo  resort  to  the 
mean  plan  of  depriving  ifie  monstroUB  city  of  the  bene- 
fit of  its  commerce.  Commercial  treatiea  have 
their  principal  origin  in  the  agreements  made  between 
these  ttro  powerftil  nttioos.  Twenty-eight  years 
before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  a  treaty  is  mentioned,  in  which  Africa  and 
Sardinia  are  apoken  of  as  the  property  of  Carthage, 
It  was  stipulated  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their 
allies  should  sail  by  Fair  Promontory,  now  Passaro, 
near  Carthage,  and  that  such  merchants  as  should 
teeort  to  that  city  for  traffic,  should  pay  certain  spe- 
cified dutJes.  It  farther  appears,  by  the  same  in- 
strument, that  the  Carthaginians  were  pariicularly  care' 
ful  10  exclude  the  Romans  from  all  countries  subject  lo 
themselres. 

Sirsbo  informs  us  that  a  man  whose  eyesight  was 
good,  might,  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  count  the  ves- 
sels, as  they  came  out  of  the  port  of  Carthage.  This 
is  thought  to  be  incorrect,  the  distance  being  sevea- 
tyfive  leaguea. 

With  the  subjugation  of  a  world  came  a  taste  for 
luxmy,  and  the  Romans  soon  acquired  a  morbid  ap- 
petite for  the  product  of  distant  regiona.  Commerce 
alone  could  administer  to  their  wants  j  the  trade  to 
India,  through  Egypt,  was  carried  on  with  unprece- 
dented vigor,  and  astonished  those  lords  of  tho  earth 
widi  the  results  of  the  application  of  industry  to  mar- 
itime expeditions. 

The  pilots  who  sailed  from  Egypt  to  India  first 
ventured  to  quit  sight  of  the  land,  relying — ao  ima- 
gines the  historiographer — upon  the  uniformity  ofthe 
tradewinds,  to  waft  them  lo  their  destined  port; 
tbongh  we  fully  believe  they  were  in  possession  of 
some  unerring  guide,  most  likely  a  compass,  rude 
perhaps  in  structure,  but  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed,  in  finding  the  portof  destination.  However, 
they  boldly  sailed  from  Ocelis,  at  the  bead  or  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  gulf,  directly  across  the  ocean,  till 
they  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Reluming  wiih 
the  eastern  monsoon,  they  carried  home  the  spicery, 
the  peacocks,  the  pearls,  the  apes,  and  the  gold,  which 
were  procured  from  places  vastly  distant  from  the 
ports  they  so  fearlessly  visited.  Miseris  was  the 
depot  to  which  the  Indians  themselves  rolled  in  the 
produce  and  mannfactnres  of  the  Indies,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  making  sale  of  whatever  they  might  offer 
in  the  maikel.  The  Romans  exported  nothing  but 
monmr ;  and  in  the  sequel,  this  infantile  navigation 
tetnulT  drained  the  empire  of  its  precious  metals, 
which  naJbeeu  procnred  at  the  expense  of  millions 
of  lives,  every  year,  it  was  the  opinion  of  statisti- 
cal writers,  fonr  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  sent 
abroad,  for  the  purchase  of  what  were  denominated 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  tea-trade  with  China, 
which  has  carried  anch  vast  sums  of  specie  from  the 
United  States,  never  to  be  returned  in  any  form,  re- 
sembles precisely  the  Roman  manner  of  obtaining 
the  produce  of  India,  for  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  were  anmially  sent. 


TIME. 

When  man  surveys  the  works  of  art,  the  magnifi- 
cent handicraft  of  creative  genius  ;  He  erects  thrones 
and  demolishes  kingdoms,  and  subjects  to  his  power 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  but  the  primeval 
elements  of  nature.  He,  in  order  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  glorious  deeds,  builds  to  himself  the 
mausoleum  of  fame,  rears  the  lol^y  pillar,  and,  with 
the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  constructs  the  gigantic 
pyramid  ;  then  contemplates  with  the  satisfaction  of 
B  universal  monarch,  the  magnificence  of  his  exploits : 
but,  ah  !  how  delusive  are  such  quick-fading  demon* 
Btrations  of  dominion  and  power,  and  how  evanescent 
the  dreams  of  ambition  and  the  splendid  figments  of 
bis  supposed  immortidity;  for  where  is  £e  temple 
that  can  successfully  resist  the  innovations  of  Time. 
— Though  genius  may  strike  out  a  path  ascending 
to  power,  fame,  and  glory,  and  fancy  invest  it  with 
all  the  rich  beauties  that  cluster  in  the  region  of  im- 
Aginalion,  yet  the  efforts  of  the  bard,  who  pours  his 
tide  of  living  song  to  eternize  some  distinguished 
hero,  will  perish  amid  the  fiames  of  an  Alexandria, 
or  fade  like  the  dew  of  morning  from  the  memory  of 
man.  History,  too,  clothed  in  ibe  gravity  of  antiquity 
and  possessing  the  sanctity  of  a  Delphic  temple, 
resembles  but  the  beautiful  frost  work  of  an  autumnal 
mom,  to  perish  in  the  blaze  of  a  revolving  sun. 
Then  where  can  man  repose  the  laurela  of  his  am- 
bition, or  where  assemble  for  the  inspection  of  com- 
ing generations  the  magnificent  splendors  of  his 
name  ;  (at  temples,  domes,  and  mighty  pillars,  alike 
moulder  in  ruiris  and  slumber  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  an  awful  desolation. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  unstable  permanency  of 
material  things,  we  need  not  follow  in  the  monmfiil 
train  of  slumbering  decay,  the  sombre  memories  of 
fallen  kingdoms,  empires,  and  dynasties,  amid  the 
rains  of  Nineveh,  Palmyra,  and  Heliopolis,  ones 
the  seals  of  kingly  power'  and  srhitary  dominion ; 
but  let  us  range  over  the  wide  extent  of  our  own 
new  and  untrodden  wilderness,  where  still  exist  in 
solemn  grandeur  and  slumbering  ruin  the  chiseled 
fragments  of  temples,  walla,  and  princely  cities ; 
rivaling  in  the  grandeur  of  their  ruins  the  Colliseum 
of  Rome  or  the  entablatures  of  Thebes.  Then  how 
futile  and  vain  are  the  dreams  of  ambition,  how  fatal 
and  delusive  the  hopes  of  immortality,  when  the  moat 
permanent  constructions  of  human  genius  fail  lo  per- 
petuate, to  a  few  succeeding  generations,  the  gforiea 
of  the  hero,  whose  throne  has  been  built  upon  the 
fragments  of  former  kingdoms,  and  whose  sceptre 
once  perchance  was  died  in  the  blood  of  millions. 
Irft  man  be  admonished  by  the  sad  history  of  the 
past,  and  confine  his  exertions  to  the  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  he  will  secure  a  prouder  name  than 
that  of  the  laureled  Cssar,  or  the  bloody  Tamerlane. 


A  body  that  weighs  one  poond  upon  the  earth, 
would  weight  twenty-seven  and  a  half  pounds  if 
transported  to  the  Sun  ;  and  an  ordinary-ai»d  nun 
would  there  weigh  four  thousand  pounds. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICTS. 

The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  notice  will  undece 
Buch  of  our  readers  as  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  idea  of  almoat  universal  bairenness  wiih  a  mount- 
ainous country.  Here  they  aee  the  mountain  alopes 
eultiTnted  wiih  the  utmost  care  to  their  very  summit : 
and  unless  such  labors  were  repaid  by  the  fruitfulnes! 
of  the  soil,  we  may  feel  assured  that  they  wjould  soor 
be  applied  in  some  other  direction.  It  must  be  rec- 
ollected that  the  soil  of  many  of  the  most  ferliU 
valleys  consists  for  the  most  pari  of  accumulated 
malcrial,  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by  the 
rains,  after  having  previously  become  sofiened  and 
ilecompoaed  by  the  aciiun  of  the  elements.  In  many 
instances  where  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and  mount- 
ains is  consiuntly  going  on,  the  matter  is  hurried 
down  by  torrents  to  the  rivers  and  carried  out  into 
the  sea.  By  forming  terraces  on  the  mountainsides 
the  decomposed  substance  is  stopped  in  its  descent 
ond  accumuiaies  sulTiciently  to  form  a  series  of  long 
narrow  gardens.  In  warm  climates,  if  water  can  be 
procured,  these  patches  are  enriched  and  beautified 
by  a  luxurious  vegetation,  and  the  cultivators  are 
amply  repaid  for  their  ingenuity  and  industry.  The 
scarcity  of  good  land  or  comparative  security  from 
oppression  may  have  led  in  the  first  instance  to  this 
mode  of  cullivation.  While  the  cultivator  of  the 
phins,  in  countries  subject  to  oppression  of  all  kinds, 
is  constantly  exposed  to  pillage,  the  mou  ' 
enjoys  a  higher  dogreo  of  securily,  which  is 
evident  in  the  superior  industry  by  which  he 
the  barren  rock  fniilful. 


In  Syria  the  traveller  is  frequently  delighted  at  the 
manner  in  which  cultivation  creeps  up  the  hills.  The 
country  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountain  ranges. 
Ho  rises  from  the  valley  to  the  hills  only  to  descend 
again  into  the  valley,  and  is  constantly  rising  and 
descending  in  his  passage  through  the  country.  He 
sees  villages  perched  on  the  mountain  sides,  which 
Volney  describes  "  as  if  ready  to  glide  from  the  sleep 
declivities  on  which  they  are  built,  and  so  disposed 
that  the  terraced  roofs  of  one  row  of.houses  serve  as 
a  street  to  the  row  above  them."  Occasionally  ihe 
terraced  side  of  a  mountain,  with  its  mulberry-frees 
and  vines,  becoming  detached  by  a  sudden  than-, 
does  slide  into  ihe  valley  below.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  a  lawsuit  arose  between  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground  in  the  valley  and  the  owners  of  the  land- 
slip ;  but  the  emir  caused  bolh  parties  to  be  indem- 
nJHed  for  iheir  mutual  losses.  Soil  is  ao  scarce  in 
some  parts  of  ihe  country,  that  the  garden  of  a  con- 
vent, situated  in  a  very  steril  district,  near  Mount 
lloreb,  is  sujiplied  with  earth  brought  all  the  way 
from  Egypt  on  iho  bneks  of  camels.  Here  we  may 
expect  to  tind  terraced  cultivation  most  assiduously 
practised,  and  under  the  Turkish  rule  there  are 
political  reasons  also  which  render  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  a  better  field  for  industry  than  more  ac- 
cessible places.  The  seaward  slopes  of  life  mount- 
ains are  in  general  cultivable,  while  the  eastern 
slopes,  toward  the  desert,  are  usually  barren.  The 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  former  arc  oflen  covered 
with  lirs,  larches,  oaks,  box-trees,  laurels,  yews, 
myrtles,  and  a  variety  of  wild  shrubs,  and  contain 
springs  of  excellent  water,  the  rills  from  which 
irrigate  the  cultivated  part  of  the  slope.  Hero  the  - 
mulberry,  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  6g,  and  oihcT  jdants 
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Bsefiil  to  man  are  planted,  and  every  inch  of  grouiid 
is  turned  to  account. 

The  appearance  of  a  country  which  is  thus  culti- 
vated is  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  the 
variety  of  plants  which  flourish  on  a  small  but  con- 
stantly ascending  surrsce,  ia  much  greater  than 
where  it  is  spread  out  horizontally,  as  some  thrive 
only  at  a  certain  elevation,  and  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
duced in  hot  plains.  Dr.  Clarke  was  struck  with 
the  highest  admiration  at  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  terucH  cultivation,  and  ihe'^idustry  which  had 
made  it  so.  He  says,  "  The  rosjl  was  mountainous, 
rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones ;  yet  the  culiivation 
was  everywhere  marvellous  :  it  afforded  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  human  itiJusiry  which  it  is 
possible  to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  stony 
valleys  of  Jndea  were  entirely  covered  with  plantations 
of  figs,  vines,  and  olive-trees ;  not  asingle  spot  seemed 
10  be  neglected.  The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their 
Utmost  summits,  were  ever  spread  with  ganlens  ;  all 
of  which  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest 
stale  of  cultivation.  E  len  the  sides  of  the  most  bar- 
ren mountains  had  been  rendered  fertde  by  being 
divided  into  terraces,  like  steps,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  upon  which  soil  had  been  accumulated  with 
astonishing  labor.  Among  the  standing  crops  we 
noticed  millet,  cotton,  linseed,  and  tobacco;  and 
occasionally  small  fields  of  barley.  A  sight  of  this 
territory  can  alone  convey  an  idea  of  its  surprising 
produce.  It  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  East,  rejoicing 
in  tbo  abundance  of  its  wealth.  Under  a  wise  ana 
beneficent  government  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land 
would  exceed  all  calculation." 


There  ia  also  in  Syria  and  many  other  mountainous 
countries  a  aingulsr  variation  of  climate  in  places 
adjacent  to  each  other,  and  which  is  productive  of 
corresponding  differences  to  the  vegetation  of  tba 
country.  Volney  has  placed  this  fact  in  an  iolerestiog 
point  of  view  ;  "  Syria,"  he  says,  "  unites  different  cli- 
mates under  the  same  sky,  and  collects  within  a  nar- 
row compass  pleasures  and  productions  which  nature 
has  elsewhere  dispersed  at  great  distances  of  lime 
and  places.  With  us,  for  instance,  eeasons  are  sep- 
arated by  months  ;  there  we  may  say  they  are  only 
separated  by  hours.  If  in  Saide  or  Tripoli  we  are 
incommoded  by  the  heats  of  July,  in  six  houra  we 
are  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  in  the  temperature 
of  March  i  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  chilled  by  the 
frosts  of  December,  at  Besharri,  a  day's  journey 
brings  us  back  to  the  coast  amid  the  flowers  of  May, 
The  Arabian  poets  have  therefore  said  that  the 
Sanuin  (the  highest  summit  of  Lebanon)  bears  winter 
on  his  head,  spring  on  bis  shoulders,  and  autumn  in 
his  hosom  ;  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet." 

The  mulberry-tree  has  latterly  become  so  profitable 
as  to  constitute  a  most  important  source  of  wealth  to 
the  whole  country  of  the  Druzes.  by  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  it  enables  them  to  produce.  The  price  of 
ailk  has  doubled  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  during  which  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
has  been  constantly  eitending  ;  not  only  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  trees,  but  even  of  garden  produce.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  case  at  Beirout,  ^tiich  derives  ita 
principal  s&pply  of  garden  vegetablea  from  Sidon, 
whence  they  are  brought  by  the  peasants  of  the  sui- 
rounding  coimtrr.  ■ 


BedouiM  fitbetii^  Frail. 
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ENEMY-MAKERS. 

Trbre  are  soriq  children  who  seem  as  if  the)' 
could  scarcely  move  a  swp  without  breaking  or  spoil- 
ing BOmetbing.  Wbatever  of  a  fragile  nature  they 
lift  or  handle,  they  are  sure  to  let  fall  or  knock  over. 
Whatever  they  attempt  to  do,  they  do  ill,  so  ihnt  it 
vpuld  have  been  far  better  let  aSone.  If  introduced 
into  a  garden,  their  feet  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
keep  off  the  parterres,  and'  their  fingers  to  abstain 
from  plucking  the  flowers.  In  the  parlor,  ihey  are 
perpetually  raising  unearthly  screams  from  cats  and 
dogs,  on  whose  toea,  tails;  or  feelinga,  they  have 
trampled,  or  setting  up  younger  children  than  them- 
selves into  squalling  ^Is,  in  consequence  of  pincbcs, 
cuffs,  and  bniiaes,  which  they  indict — to  all  appear- 
ance unconsciously.  Wherever  they  go,  their  course 
is  marked,  like  that  of  a  hurricane,  by  (he  wreck  and 
disorder  which  they  leave  behind.  All  ill  luck  seems 
to  attend  them  in  all  positions  and  all  circumstances, 
and  so  many  and  so  bitter  are  the  complaints  which 
th«y  give  rise  to,  that  one  at  length  almost  pities  even 
while  suffering  from  them. 

The  enemy-makers  are  a  class  a  good  deal  like 
this  department  of  the  Jurenile  world.  We  wouldde- 
fino  them  u  persons  having  an  unfortunate  aptitude, 
by  word  and  de^,  to  give  offence  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  each  of  whom,  so  offended,  becomes  of 
course  a  deadly  foe  for  life.  Enemj-makers  are  of- 
ten very  meritorious  persons.  We  have  known  them 
possessed  of  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  virtues, 
besides  being  clever  and  amusing.  lu  their  general 
conduct,  and  even  in  their  general  manners,  there 
may  bs  nothing  exceptionable.  But  all  this  is  of  no 
avail  against  the  leading  peculiariry.  Every  now 
and  then  they  commit  some  blunder  or  utter  some 
speech,  which  throws  one  of  tbeit  neighbors  into  ir- 
reconcilable hostility.  This  person  becomes  of  course 
a  focus  or  centre  for  the  dif&sion  of  unfavorable  sen- 
timents  respecting  the  offender.  He  speaks  ill  him- 
self, and  engages  as  many  of  his  friends  to  do  like- 
wiae  as  poasible.  Thus,  a  single  wiy  word  will  per- 
h^M  create  a  score  of  Ul'-speakerB.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  how  these  foci  will  at  length  becoms  so 
nomennu,  as  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  the  of- 
fender's neighbors,  leaving  him  hardly  one  who  is 
willing  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  him. 
■  Lately  visiting  a  friend  in  the  country,  we  were 
much  pleased  with  the  intelligent,  we  might  almost 
Bar  brilliant,  conversatioa  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
'  asked  to  meet  us  at  dinner.  It  seemed  lous  a  piece 
of  good  fortime  in  the  place,  to  have  residing  in  it  a 
man  of  a  character  so  rarely  met  with  out  of  great 
towns.  We  were  surprised,  however,  in  no  small 
degree,  when,  afterward  conversing  with  various 
fomilies,  to  find  that  our  praises  of  this  gentleman 
were  not  well  received.  In  some  instances,  ladies 
fcintly  assented  to  them  with  a  strained  politeness  ; 
in  Others,  met  them  with  disdainful  sneers  and  los- 
Bings  of  the  head.  One  gentleman  muttered  some- 
thing through  his  teeth,  and  another  looked  black  in 
the  face  and  said  nothing.  We  met  the  man  again, 
and  liked  him  still  better.  He  came  and  undcrlouk 
to  be  our  conductor  through  the  curiosities  of  the  dis- 


trict. We  became  great  friends.  It  was  incompre- 
hensible how  so  pleasant  and  obliging  a  person  should 
be  unpopular.  At  length  we  got  a  key  to  the  mys- 
tery. Our  new  acquaintance  was  an  enemy-maker, 
lis  had,  from  a  strange  recklessness,  allowed  him- 
self on  various  occasions  to  say  sore  things  of  sundry 
persons.  He  had  treated  one  or  two  foolish  and 
ofEcious  individuals  with  impatience,  and  allowed 
them  to  know  what  he  thought  of  them.  One  after 
another,  his  neighbors  had  been  thus  offended  by 
him,  tmiil  there  were  only  two  or  three  who  would 
receive  him  into  their  houses,  or  meet  him  anywhere 
else.  His  various  agreeable  qualities  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  lost  to  the  circle  in  which  he  resided, 
and  himself  rendered  a  kind  of  Pariab,  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  a  few  trivial  acts  and  a  few  trivial  ex- 
pressions. 

It  is  not  to  bs  supposed  that  the  enemy-maker  is 
necessarily  a^  unhappy  man.  Some  may  have  theit 
moments  of  regret  fur  the  unpopularity  into  which 
they  have  fallen ;  hut  generally  they  are  quite  at 
their  ease  on  the  subject.  This  is  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  mind  by  which  they  become 
enemy-makers.  The  enemy-maker  would  be  descri- 
bed by  the  phrenologist  as  a  person  with  large  self- 
esteem  and  smull  love  of  approbation  ;  and  such  is 
at  once  a  just  and  intelligible  account  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  character.  Perfectly  satisfied  about 
himself,  he  regards  not  what  his  neighbors  may  think 
of  him.  Hut  the  bulk  of  human  beings  are  constitu- 
ted differently,  being  liable  to  conceive  great  offence 
if  they  are  not.  well  thought  of,  or  are  treated  disre- 
Bpectfully.  The  enemy-maker,  from  his  own  want 
of  this  feeling,  does  not  utlQerstand  or  sympathize 
with  it.  Himself  insensible  to  both  its  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  affections,  he  acts  very  much  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  in  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  he 
is  so  liable  at  every  turn  to  come  disagreeably  across 
one  person  or  another.  But  this  defect  of  feeing 
makes  him  at  the  same  time  able  lo  endure  with 
equanimity  the  consequences  of  his  unlucky  tricks. 
He  may  sometimes  be  surprised  at  a  cool  reception 
from  one  whom  he  took  for  a  friend,  and  think  it  rath- 
'er  odd  that  he  has  not  got  an  invitation  from  some 
particular  family  for  a  twelvemonth ;  but  he  is  not 
apt  to  be  much  or  long  discomposed  by  such  circum 
stances,  everything  being  made  up  to  him  by  the  aa^ 
isfaction  which  he  habitually  feels  with  himself. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  great  misfortune  to  be  an  ene- 
my-maker, and  it  would  be  well  for  any  person  who 
has  a  tendency  to  become  one,  to  put  himself  on  hia 
guard  against  it  by  the  means  which  his  intellect 
supplies,  thus  bringing  one  part  of  his  mental  consti- 
tution to  compensate  for  the  defects  of  another.  Let 
him  be  fully  aware  that,  though  he  feels  indepen- 
dent of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow -creatures,  and 
can  not  imagine  how  any  one  should  be  otherwise, 
most  are  in  reality  otherwise,  and  therefore  conceive 
great  offence  when  this  sentiment  of  theirs  is  wound- 
ed. Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  upon  him  that,  in 
his  intercourse  with  other  parties,  the  most  shining 
qualities  will  fail  to  maintain  their  attachment  or  re- 
spect. If  he  does  not  act  delicately  with  regard  to 
,  their  amour  propre.     Here  the  flatterer  may  give  him 
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&  louon,  if  not  an  example.  It  is  daily  seen  that  a 
man  of  many  bad  qnalities  will  keep  a  fair  place  in 
society  by  making  himself  agreeable  to  everybody. 
Just  as  certainly  will  the  moat  worthy  man  fail  to  do 
tff,  if  be  has  a  habit  of  putting  his  neighbors  ill  at 
ease  with  themselves  by  biting  and  undervaluing 
speeches. 

"  What  care  I  hov  lUr  she  be, 
If  she  13  Dol  fur  to  me!" 

old  Wither  sings ;  and  snch  is  the  very  process  of 
ideas  which  leads  to  the  enemy-maker  being  so  much 
scouted.  There  is  nothing  more  common  in  literary 
circles  or  coteries,  than  to  hear  some  writer  of  repu' 
tation  denied  every  good  attribute,  or  at  least  allowed 
the  very  faintest  praise  ;  the  cause,  when  examined, 
proving  to  be  that  this  writer  has  dropped  a  contemp- 
tuous, and  probably  unjust  expression  respecting 
some  favorite  member  of  their  set.  A  single  offen- 
sive sentence  blinds  them  to  his  whole  merits.  In 
like  manner,  we  have  known  a  first-rate  wit  lose  all 
character  as  such  with  one  who  had  laughed  a  thou- 
sand times  at  his  jokes,  on  his  happening  in  one  un- 
lucky moment  to  give  way  lo  a  jest,  of  which  that 
Eorson  was  ihe  subject.  From  that  moment,  what 
ad  formerly  been  all  very  lively  and  amusing  became 
intolerably  low  and  coarse.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  affected  in  their  jadgmenia  of  individuals,  lo 
a  very  great  extent,  by  considerations  affecting  them- 
selves; and  if  there  be  one  particle  of  uneasinees  in 
their  own  hearts  about  any  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
press a  saint  into  a  hypocrite,  and  a  philosopher  into 
a  fool.  How  often  is  merit  denied  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  person  whatever,  merely  because 
his  circumstances  excite  a  little  eilvy  !  Much  more, 
of  course,  may  this  disagreeable  aSection  be  excited, 
if  a  positive  offence  be  offered.  If  the  enemy-maker 
would  take  these  things  into  serious  consideration, 
and  endeavor  to  act  with  some  degree  of  caution,  he 
might  train  bis  judgment  to  keep  him  comparatively 
free  of  trouble,  notwithstanding  that  he  remained  un- 
conscious as  before  of  the  nature  of  the  wounds  which 
it  is  hi^  unfortunats  tendency  to  inflict. 

Enemy-making  sometimes,  but  compara^Tely  in- 
frequently, arises  from  a  certain  want  of  self-control, 
tendering  it  impossible  for  the  parly  to  abstain  from 
F  'ig  some  smart  thing,  or  acting  upon  some  favor- 
p  plan.  This  is  a  roost  unfortunate  variety  of  the 
tribe,  for  they  are  not  necessarily  insensible  to  the 
■  effects  of  their  delinquencies.  A  joke — perhaps 
merely  a  whimsical  association  of  a  couple  of  words, 
occurs  10  their  minds,  and,  though  the  alienation  of  a 
friend,  and  much  consequent  vexation,  is  the  certain 
consequence,  they  can  no  more  restrain  themselves 
tban  can  the  sot  when  his  fatal  beverage  is  placed 
before  him.  They  take  a  fwicy  for  doing  a  particu- 
lar thing,  or  following  a  certain  course,  probably  of 
quite  an  indifferent  nature,  and,  though  it  is  sure  to 
cause  a  swarm  of  hornets  to  come  about  their  oars, 
they  are  equally  incapable  of  abstaining  from  it. 
They  always  repent  afterward,  but  generally  to  lit- 
tle other  purpose  than  to  deepen  the  regret  which 
they  feel  fur  their  imprudence.  To  this  cUss  we 
say,  consider  what  a  word  or  an  action  is.  ll  may 
appear  a  passing  thing  of  a  moment,  but  yet  carry 


the  aeeds  of  the  events  of  future  years.  Let  no  one 
tbink  a  word  a  light  or  insnbsiantial  mailer,  Worda 
are  things,  as  much  as  if  they  had  the  weight  of  lead 
or  gold.  '  While  a  word  can  express  the  ideas  of  one 
mind,  and  raise  ideas  and  excite  to  actions  in  anoth- 
er, it  can  never  be  justly  held  as  mere  breath,  as 
common  thinkers  are  ready  to  term  it.  Let  words, 
then,  be  used  with  caution.  Retain  an  offensive  one, 
as  you  would  abstain  from  shooting  a  poisoned  arrow 
at  a  multitude.  Upon  the  shutting  of  the  lips  may  - 
depend  the  comfort  of  many  days  to  come.  Why, 
then,  oh  why  should  they,  in  such  a  case,  be  opened? 

The  late  Sir  Waller  Scott  was  remarkable  for  the 
example  which  he  held  up  to  all  men,  but  particular' 
ly  to  his  literary  brethren,  with  regard  to  enemy-ma- 
king. In  bis  personal  conduct,  and  in  the  numerous 
productions  of  bis  pen,  he  was  singularly  void  of  of- 
fence. He  was  not  a  bitter  speaker;  he  auawered 
all  men  civilly  ;  be  bore  with  his  bores  like  an  angel. 
Then,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  had  early  seen  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  course  as  that  of  Drydeu  and 
Pope,  who  made  all  their  inferiors  their  bitter  ene- 
mies, in  consequence  of  satirizing  them,  thus  expo- 
sing themselves  to  an  incessant  stogn  of  petty  malice, 
which  could  not  but  be  a  source  of  constant  torment 
to  them.  Scott  wrote  daspiiefully  of  no  man,  and, 
when  any  silly  attack  was  made  upon  bim,  he  took 
no  notice,  but  let  it  "  hum  and  buzz  itself  asleep." 
By  this  policy,  ho  got  through  life  with  more  kmd 
regard  from  his  fellow-men  than  ever  before,  perhaps, 
befell  one  who  attained  such  eminence.  We  become 
particnlaily  sensible  how  admirable  his  conduct  was 
in  this  respect,  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  paltry 
viperousness  which  some  eminent  literary  men  evei 
and  anon  allow  10  escape  them,  as  if  to  show  bow 
compatible  the  best  ulents  are  with  false  taate  and 
an  essentially  mean  and  vulgar  nature.  Enemy- 
makers  of  all  kinds  might  be  directed  to  study  the 
character  of  Scott,  as  a  lesson  calculated  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  their  peculiar  case. 

AtluT  all,  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  impoaaible  to  effect 
a  complete  cure  of  the  enemy-maker,  we  would  call 
for  bis  being  regarded  a  lilUe  more  gently  by  the 
world.  He  is  an  unfortunate  being,  whether  u 
naturally  defective  in  tact  or  self-control.  Then  his 
unlucky  escapades  expose  him  to  ao  much  inevitaUfl 
obloquy,  and  act  so  injuriously,  in  most  instances,  on 
bis  fortune.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is  a  more  fit  object 
of  pity  then  of  blame.  When  any  ordinary  person 
of  the  world  experiences  a  shdck  from  an  enemy- 
maker,  let  bim  consider  what  an  unhappy  thing  it  is 
to  have  a  tendency  to  act  ao  as  to  excite  hostility  ; 
let  him  reflect  how  fortunate  he  himself  is  in  being 
free  from  such  a  peculiarity ;  and  ho  will  he  dispo- 
sed not  80  much  to  resent  as  lo  forgive. 

Ir  the  degree  of  heat  upon  the  different  planets  is 
in  proportion  lo  their  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
average  temperature  of  Mercury  will  be  333  degrees, 
121  degrees  above  boiling  water ;  that  of  Uranus  128 
dogreea  below  the  freezing  point. 

Mercury's  density  is  equal  to  that  of  lead,  being 
the  densest  planet  in  the  system  ;  Saturn  the  rarest, 
has  nearly  the  density  of  cork- 
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REV.  ROWLAND  HILL,  A.  M. 

Ths  Hot.  Rowland  Hill  merited  the  estsem  and 
confidence  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged ;  and 
ihooBaDds  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  deeply 
lunented  his  loss,  saying  in  the  language  of  King 
David  for  a  distinguished  but  unhappy  nobleman, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  great  man  fallen  in  Is- 
rael ?"  2  Sam.  iii.  38. 

This  miaister  of  Christ  was  bom  Aug.  13,  1744. 
He  was  named  aller  his  excellent  father,  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  Bart  of  Shropshire.  Mr.  Hill  was  edu- 
cated at  Elon  college,  and  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  At  the  age  of 
about  iwenty-two,  he  preached  occasiohally  at  the 
Kev.  G.  Whilefield'a  tabernacle,  and  the  chapel  in 
TottMiham  court  road,  by  which  he  threw  difGculties 
in  the  way  of  his  ordination. 

The  bishop  of  Baih  and  Wells  was,  howerer,  in- 
duced to  admit  him  (o  deacon's  orders  ;  but  not  being 
willing  to  promise  conformity  to  ecclesiaalical  order, 
in  refraining  from  miniaierial  intercourse  with  other 
denominations  of  Christiana,  Mr.  Hill  could  not  ob- 
tain priest's  orders.  Making  but  little  account  of  far- 
ther ordination  in  the  church  of  England,  he  declined 
seeking  preferment,  and  determined  on  having  an  in- 
dfipendent  chapel  for  his  own  minisiraiiona  in  London. 
He  laid  the  first  stone  of  Surrey  chapel  in  1783,  and 
in  1764  it  was  finished  and  opened.  About  this  pc' 
riod  Mr.  Hill  married  Miss  Mary  Tudway,  eister  of 
Clement  Tudway,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Wells.  After  about 


forty-fire  years  of  much  domestic  haj^ness,  Mrs. 
HiUdepartedthislifeafewyearsagOjloaTingnoissne. 

Mr.  Hill  usually  spent  about  six  months  of  the 
year  in  London,  and  (he  other  part  of  the  year  ofiB- 
ciattng  at  another  of  his  chapels  at  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  Gloucestershire,  or  as  a  deputation  for  some 
of  the  great  religious  institutions ;  and  through  his 
public  minisHy,  during  a  period  of  about  sixty-seven 
years,  perhaps  no  man,  unless  we  except  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  has  erer  borne  so  much  opposiiion,  or 
been  the  instrument  of  bo  much  good,  maintaining 
BO  upright  and  venerated  a  character.  Mr.  Hill  was 
enabled  to  prosecute  his  labors  almost  to  the  clos« 
of  his  life.  His  last  sermon  to  his  congregation  was 
on  March  31,  1833,  on  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  8,  "  We  preack 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,"  dec.  Hia  last 
public  address  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  2,  to 
the  Sunday  schools  assembled  at  Surrey  chapel,  on 
1  Cor.  XV.  58,  "Therefore  be  ye  steadfast,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  die.  He  entered 
his  eternal  rest  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  1 1, 1833. 

A  gTtal  man  has  fallen  in  Israel ! 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  great  in  family  rank. 
Shropshire  has  for  many  ceniuriea  been  adorned  and 
blessed  with  the  family  of  the  Hills.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we 
find  interesting  notices  of  thia  family.  In  conversa- 
tion with  our  late  venerable  friend,  he  stated  it  as  one 
of  his  most  gratifying  reflections  in  relation  to  his 
own  family,  that  one  of  his  ancestors,  bearing  ihe 
name  of  his  reverend  father,  and  his  own  name,  Sir 
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Rowland  Hill,  wis  Ae  first  Protestant  lord-mayor 
or  London.  History  TeriGes  thia  statement.  Our 
readers  are  aware,  also,  that  Lord  Hill,  comntander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  fwces,  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  waa  great  as  a  preacher. 
Whileli eld  excepted,  perhaps  England  has  never  been 
blessed  with  a  greater  preacher.  He  was  sound  or- 
thodox, evan^lical,  and  above  all,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  exceedingly  useful.  nr.  Hill  could  not  be 
compared  with  Dr.  Chalmers  or  Robert  Hall  for  ele- 
gance of  style  or  beauty  of  diction  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing Bome  eccentriciiies,  for  those  qualities  which  are 
adapted  for  UBsfulness,  especially  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Hill  possessed  qualities  far  superior. 
We  remember  afler  a  aermon,  a  fetv  years  ago,  from 
Mr,  Hill,  hearing  a  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  (he  finest 
writers  of  our  times,  say  he  was  EiEtoniehed  to  hear 
from  any  one  so  many  excellent  things,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  as  had  been  just  uilered  by  Mr.  Hill. 
His  popularity  continued  to  the  close  of  his  labors. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  greal  as  a  Christian. 
Personal  piety  was  the  spring  of  all  his  mora!  excel- 
lence. Experimental  Christianity  shed  that  loveli- 
ness over  his  whole  character  which  shone  both  in 
public  and  private  through  a  long  and  unspotted  life. 
Mr.  Hill's  religious  principles  were  those  of  the  liril- 
ish  martyrs,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  Christiana 
through  t\\  ages  have  been  substantially  agreed,  and 
which  are  now  held  by  the  pious  part  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  princi- 
'  pal  bodies  of  Proteatant  Christians.  The  great  points 
of  Mr.  Hill's  theology  were  the  following :  The  per- 
fection of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation, 
and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice — the  essential 
divinity,  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the  Son 
of  Ood — justification  through  the  righteonsneaa  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ — regeneration  and  sanctili cation 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit —  and  the 
arrection  lo  eremal  happine«a,  as  the  free  gifl  of 
sovereign  grace  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
These  principles  were  the  constant  theme  of  Mr, 
Hill's  ministry,  and  the  support  of  his  mind  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution. 

A  short  time  before  he  breathed  his  laat,  a  friend 
at  his  bedside  said  to  him,  "  You  will  soon  be  with 
the  Lord  Jesus."  "  Yes,"  added  this  great  Christian, 
"  and  like  him  loo."  Thus  as  he  lived  he  died,  thirst- 
ing for  holiness. 


The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  great  at  a  patriot. 
Patriotism  was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  scriptural  pie- 
ty. For  the  peace  and  security,  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  Mr.  Hill  labored  and  prayed. 
"  Ho  went  about  doing  good'"  lo  his  country,  aAei 
the  blessed  example  of  bis  Divine  Master.  And 
whatever  bad  a  manifest  tendency  to  meliorate  or  im- 
'  prove  the  condition  of  the  population,  found  in  him 
a  glorious  patron.  Schools,  alm^houaes,  chapels, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  received  from  hie 
liberal  hand  a  prompt  contribution,  and  eternity  alone 
will  discloae  the  amount  of  good  eiTected  by  bia  liber- 
ality, example,  and  inBuence. 


The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  gnat  as  apAilantir^' 
pist.  Qeyond  mere  patriotism,  Mr.  Hill  regarded  the 
whole  human  race  with  a  refined  Christian  compas* 
nion.  His  philanthropy  was  engendered  and  cher- 
ished in  hia  heart  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Contempla* 
ling  mankind  through  the  medium  of  theHoty  Scrip- 
tures, and  believing  their  misery  and  corruption  by 
the  fall  could  be  counteracted  and  cured  only  by  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  he  was  the  zealous  sup- 
porter of  every  institution  formed  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospiil.  Mr.  Hill  was  an  active  mem- 
ber and  a  generous  friend  of  the  misaionsry  socie- 
ties, bible  societies.  Tract  society.  Religious  Book 
society,  British  and  Foreign  School  society.  Home 
Missionary  society,  and  other  evangelical  inaiitutioos ; 
believing  from  the  word  of  God,  that  "  charity  to  the 
soul  is  the  soul  of  charity." 

We  understand  that  his  regular  annual  aubscrip- 

•ns  to  these  various  societies  were  about  eighty 
guineas ;  but  we  should  think  that  his  occasional  con- 
tributions exceeded  Jit'e  limes  that  amount.  Many 
splendid  donations  and  contributions  of  Mr.  Hill  we 
have  in  diatinct  recollection,  one  of  £2,700 ;  another 
of  about  £2,000  ;  and  another  of  £1,500. 

What  further  need  we  say  of  this  truly  great  man  ? 
He  was  a  great  preacher,  a  great  Christian,  a  great 
patriot,  and  a  great  philanthropist !  Let  otir  readers 
redect  upon  his  great  principles,  drawn  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ :  and  while  they  embrace  and 
cherish  the  same,  let  them  remember  that  the  "  res< 
idue  of  the  Spirit"  is  with  God,  and  pray  that  it  may 
be  shed  forth  in  plentiful  degree,  to  furra  multitudes 
equally  eminen'.  with  our  sincerely  lamented  friend, 
the  Rev.  Rowland  HilL 


THE  DESIRE  OF  DISTINCTION  ' 

NoTHiNo  but  immortality  can  satisfy  the  mind  of 
man ;  the  mind  of  man  is  immortal.  The  ocean 
only  can  fill  the  ocean's  bed.  How  vain  then  in 
man  to  imagine  satisfaction  in  the  acquirement  of 
anything  perishable.  Was  earth  our  home,  then  to 
be  ambiiious  would  be  wise.  But  we  are  bound  to 
immortality ;  and  he  tfho  on  the  Dedalian  wings  of 
his  ambition  seeks  happiness  in  worldly  acquisitions, 
will  be  sure  to  fail. 

Who  that  has  not  obaerred  the  reatlessness  of 
human  ambition  ?  Who  of  us  can  say — /  am  content- 
ed ,'  We  all  look  forward  to  something  yet  to  come. 
The  scenes  of  to-day  disgust  us,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  the  visions  of  to-morrow. 

We  gaze  upon  the  distant  mountain  ;  its  robe  of 
azure,  its  lights  and  shades,  so  soUly  blended,  make 
na  imagine  within  its  precincts  the  retreats  and  cool 
of  Eden.  Perhaps  we  attempttograiify  our  longings. 
As  we  approach  the  mountain  tbrowa  off  its  azure 
robe  ;  its  lights  and  shades  shrink  into  rugged  bills 
and  vales — all  dioa  away  into  cold  reality.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  natural  landscape ;  it  is  the  same  with 
the  moral. 
:     The  poor  are  sick  of  their  thatched  roof  and  hum- 
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bio  fate.     The;  look  upon  the  man  of  wealth  as  filled 
with  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  rich  are  tired  with  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
the  world.  They  look  upon  the  neat  cottage  as  the 
abode  of  peace  and  conieutment.  A  kind  of  disUDce, 
in  either  case,  leads  its  ckarms  and  fascinations, 
covering  the  whole  with  ihe  hue  of  enchantment. 
Thus  are  we  ever  in  the  chase  fur  happiness  ;  for 
happiness  is  the  goal  of  our  ambition  ;  yet  liia  splen- 
did bauble  is  for  ever  eluding  our  grasp. 


The  seeds  of  ambition  aie  sown  in  our  very  child- 
hood. We  all  even  llion  have  some  Utile  pride  to 
gratify — ail  have  our  dreams  of  greatness.  As  ive 
grow,  our  ambition  growj,  and  it  "  strenfrthona  with 
our  strength."  Though  its  object  may  bo  different 
with  different  individuals,  still  it  is  everywhere 
essentially  the  same.  The  sigh  of  the  villager  for  a 
petty  magistracy  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that  of 
a  Csaar  'for  ibe  glory  of  an  Aleicander,  or  of  a 
Themisioclea  for  Uie  renown  of  a  Miliiades.  As 
we  anive  at  manhood,  we  launch  oui  frail  barks 
upoD  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  each  striving  for 
that  "  tide  in  the  sfihirs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the 
dood  leads  on  to  fortune."  Then  commences  the 
contest :  it  is  a  contest  for  glory — fur  happiness. 

The  wantor  gazes  through  the  vista  of  many  bat- 
tles, and  beholds  a  diadem  and  happiness,  and  renown. 
He  rushes  forth  to  the  crimson  field  of  war.  The 
warm  blood  of  millions  Qows.  Mothers  and  maidens 
weep  seas  of  sorrow.  The  earth  is  clothed  in 
mourning.  The  harp  of  nations  is  hung  upon  the 
willows.  The  cypress  is  everywhere  plantod. 
The  heavens  become  one  vast  gallery  of  wo. 
Laurels  are  heaped  upon  tho  hero's  brow,  but  what 
is  the  grand  result  T 

It  has  been  said  that  Wellington  is  no  sentimentalist, 
yet  he,  as  be  galloped  his  horse  along  the  bloody 
plains  of  Waterloo,  paused  and  exclaimed  :  "  What  is 
worse  than  a  battio  won,  save  a  battle  lost !" 

Napoleon  was  often  seen  in  tears,  though  in  the 
midst  of  victory. 

The  great  Saladin,  too,  convinced  of  the  vanily  of 
all  ill-directed  ambition,  aa  he  felt  thii  chill  of  death, 
sent  forth  his  herald  with  a  shroud — the  only  remnant 
ef  its  greatness. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this;  notwithstanding 
ambition  seems  doomed  to  suffer  in  exile  ;  notwith- 
standing pillars  and  temples  outlive  the  names  of 
those  who  rear  them,  and  not  a  pinch  of  dust  re- 
mains of  Cheops,  what  will  not  man  perform  to  iill 
a  few  sheets  of  uncertain  paper.  Man  still  wishes 
to  bfl  Csssar,  though  a  voice  comes  from  each  of 
Cksu'b  wounds.  Ambition  still  cries;  "I  will 
ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God ;  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights 
of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High." 
Much  more,  then,  will  it  still  plant  its  iron  hoof 
upon  the  neck  of  nations.  Much  more,  will  it  still 
leach  the  earth  to  mimic  the  storms  of  heaven  ; 
picture  the  cTbudy  tempest  in  the  flight  of  armies  ; 
and  with  the  deep  tones  of  the  gun,  and  the  flames 


of  cities,  mock  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of  the 
skies. 

Hut  the  gleam  of  steel,  the  cannon,  the  stained 
scarf,  and  the  reeling  empire,  do  not  compose  all  of 
the  ashy  fruit  of  ambition.  It  seems  to  cast  an 
iceberg  on  all  that  is  lovely  in  man.  A  cold  winter 
frowns  upon  the  summer  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
social  and  domestic  affections  wither  and  die.  Am- 
bition is  scllish;  like  the  wave  of  death,  it  seeks  the 
overwhelming  of  all. 

Thus,  is  a  man  ambitions — and  does  a  father,  or 
mother,  or  brother,  or  sister,  or  friend,  yea,  or  even 
a  wife  stand  between  him  and  the  object  of  bis  ambi- 
tion— the  very  nature  of  him  who  belbre  was  lovely, 
undergoes  a  change.  The  amiable  Josephine  must 
he  made  to  weep  and  drop  the  tear  unregarded. 
"Two  lOSGs"  must  be  steeped  in  the  same  unholy 
die.  Even  the  hireil  assassin  must  despatch  a  moth- 
er, and  to  destroy  a  sister  or  brother,  fields  must 
be  steeped  in  blood.  The  haunts  of  Eden  become  a 
howling  wilderness.  This  alone  stamps  ambition  aa 
unhallowed.  It  is  unhallowed.  Says  Dwigbl,  "  It 
knows  no  other  path  to  ihrones  but  that  of  blood." 

If  ever  the  ambitious  man  seems  lovely,  we  mast 
suppose  him  in  the  flight  for  literary  fame. 

Nothing  unhallowed  may  appear,  either  in  the 
imperishable  song  of  the  immortal  bard — bis  playful 
sports  with  the  "  hoary  locks"  of  ocean,  or  his 
"  sportive  twists  of  the  lightning's  fiery  wing."  All 
the  deformity  of  ambition  may  be  eclipsed  by  the 
splendor  of  its  acquirements,  or  the  magniScence  of 
its  art.  It  may  indeed  wear  as  much  the  aspect  of 
virtue  as  the  adroit  rogue  does  that  of  an  honest  man. 
But  the  living  acting  spirit  is  not  more  different  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other. 

But  we  will  imagine  him  to  be  ambitious.  Let  us 
fallow  him  in  his  retirement.  Mark  his  furrowed 
brow ;  the  cloud  of  anxiety  which  perpetually 
envelopes  him.  " 'Tis  sv^eet,"  cries  he,  "to  win 
laurels  of  blood  or  ink."  But  his  mind  seems  one 
continued  tempest : — "  the  home  of  his  spirit  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  storm."  Again,  he  cries,  "  We  can 
ootflythe  demon  thought !"  He  is  evidently  unhappy 

"  Who  trraspi  Hi  esrthlj  fune, 

Grasps  wind  :  nay  wurse,  a  serpent  grsaiw,  that  ihrmigh 
His  nand  slidn  amnolbly ,  and  is  gone  :  but  lea*--* 


endle 


lees  pain." 


ut  if  ambition  be  evil  and  only  evil,  if  it  be  nei- 
ther the  root  nor  the  offspring  of  virtue,  what  shall 
arouse  s  man  from  bis  dormancy,  and  inspirit  hiia 
with  zeal  and  enterprise  f 

We  need  not  the  deceitful  wooing^  of  ambition  to 
prompt  us  to  tight  the  midnight  taper,  and  move  us 
to  ascend  the  mount  of  distinction. 

There  are  other  spirits  which  lead  forth  their 
numerous  trains  of  statesmen  and  orators,  of  heroes 
and  poets,  to  usefulness  and  to  glory.  Seif-respoct 
will  do  it,  or  benevolence  wil!  do  it,  or  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  will  do  it,  or  patriotism  will  do  it. 

Nothing  like  ambition  appears  in  Washington,  or 
Howard,  or  Wilberforce.  or  Poflok,  or  a  long  train 
of  others,  who  have  ascended  a  greater  height  of  use- 
fulness and  honor,  than  ever  ambition  carried  a  man 
O  si  sic  otnnet ! 
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THE  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES.— No  I. 

M4N  is  ercr  an  imitative  creature.  All  hia  powers, 
both  mental  and  physical,  constitute  him  aucb,  and 
prompt  him  to  the  exerciae  of  his  imitative  faculty  ; 
and,  whererer  its  direct  influence  may  not  be  appa- 
rent on  the  first  glance,  a  little  examination  will  ena- 
ble ua  to  discover  it.  There  is  auch  a  universality 
of  likeness  among  mankind  in  the  broader  develop- 
ments of  character,  that  we  can  not  be  wrong  in  thus 
considering  all  comprised  within  one  general  descrip- 
tion, however  much  they  may  disagree  in  minor 
points.  Whether  we  look  upon  his  dwelling-place, 
or  its  embellishments,  or  any  or  the  appendages  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  ;  indeed,  wherever  material 
likeness  can  be  proiluced,  wo  invariably  find  figures 
in  nature  adopted  as  the  grnuud  work  of  (heir  forms. 
Iiimited  by  no  bounds  which  spirit  can  explore,  the 
daringness  of  his  genius  has  led  him  to  throw  oITthe 
trammels  of  earth,  to  overpass  the  circumscription  of 
space,  and  render  the  beings  of  a  lully  imagination 
subservient  to  his  will.  To  represent  them  indeed 
by  actual  figure  was  an  impossibility  which  even  he 
could  not  overcome  ;  to  depict  them  in  language 
glowing  as  his  own  thought,  -and  fresh  as  the  ima- 
ges he  conceived,  was  a  power  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, and  thus  given  wonders  to  the  world  for  ihe 
iniellect  to  revel  in.  But  the  use  of  material  means 
was  almost  fully  within  his  command ;  and  how  ably 
he  has  evidenced, is  shown  in  the  records  of  his  genius 
scattered  through  every  region  of  the  earth.  Few 
things  are  more  striking  to  the  imBginalion,  and  few 
calculated  to  convey  instruclion  more  effectively, 
than  the  remains  of  empires,  the  glory  of  which  has 
departed,  and  ihe  power  of  which  has  long  bean 
abolished.  There  is  someThing  deep  and  mysterious 
n  the  relics  of  a  people  with  whom  we  become  ac- 
juainted  only  in  the  silence  of  iheir  desolation  ;  there 


live  in  its  influence  on  the  spiril,  when  we  stand  the 
lonely  spectators  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  ;  it  may 
be  whose  potentates  swayed  sceptres,  at  the  wave  of 
which  myriads  would  bow. 

The  advance  of  science  has  taught  us  to  read  in 
Ihe  several  layers  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  con- 
tents they  enclose,  for  the  history  of  its  past  progress ; 
and  Ihe  labors  of  acute  ability,  assiduously  occupied, 
have  developed  almost  to  certain  deraoastration  iha 
several  links  by  which  its  many  ages  have  been 
marked.  Candid  observation,  and  free  and  inde- 
pendent thought,  conveyed  in  the  guise  of  a  rational 
but  reverential  disquisition,  have  dispelled  the  misly 
and  superstitious  prejudices  which  tended  so  much 
to  impede  the  course  and  deteriorate  from  the  utility 
of  scientific  research.  Philosophers,  when  they  read 
of  the  wonders  of  geology,  are  not  now  afraid  of  dia- 
covering  themselves  to  be  infidels,  simply  becatise 
they  entertain  notions  of  the  alage,s  of  the  great  work 
of  creation  diflerent  from  those  by  which  their  minds 
were  originally  prepossessed.  The  happily  antiquated 
suspicion,  that  an  increasing  intimacy  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  physical  objects  might  one  day 
prove  truth  to  be  at  variance  with  scriptural  Revela- 
tion  is  fast  yielding  to  the  conviction,  even  in  tbs 
minds  of  the  most  ignorant  and  obtuse,  that  the  more 
Scripture  ia  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  com- 
mentary of  the  outward  world,  ibe  more  will  its  wi- 
lidiry  be  established. 

So  in  the  present  day,  has  the  advancement  of  our 
geographical  inforinaiion  not  only  added  new  sources 
of  intellectual  delight,  furnished  a  fresh  abundance 
of  evidence  to  the  historian,  and  new  grounds  of  ar- 
gument to  the  philosopher,  but  has  alTorded  subject- 
matter  of  pleasing  and  instructive  thought  to  ali  who 
have  the  taate  to  feel  the  beauty  and  eublimiiy  which 
they  so  profluenily  exhibit,  and  the  mind  necessary  K 
appreciate  iheir  importar  ''        ='"""'  '"" 
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.  aalitf  of  character  which  God  has  impressed  upon 
the  soul  of  man,  Wherever'  there  has  been  a  seal  of 
extensive  power,  there  we  invariably  find  a  similarity 
of  extent  in  the  producte  of  the  people  ;  and  in  aorae 
-we  Gnd  the  more  perfect  exhibition  of  one  trait  of 
/  mind,  and  in  some  of  another  ;  yet  for  grade  of  spirit 
there  seems  lo  be  no  difference.  Nor  is  there  any 
region  on  the  wide  world's  surface  wiiich  appears  to 
be  without  these  traces  of  limes  bygone,  in  which 
the  gianla  of  intellect  walked  the  earth.  The  savage 
wildernesses  of  what  we  deemed  untrodden  America, 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria,  and  the  wild  inlands  of 
Africa,  all  attest  powers  of  soul  in  their  architectural 
remains  unequalled  since  the  days  when  their  lofty 
and  majestic  constructions  were  erected,  until  per- 
haps the  present  lime. 

In  some  the  grand,  in  same  the  subiime  prevails, 
in  others  the  varied  and  the  beautiful  are  most  ap- 
parent. But  whatever  be  their  peculiar  characters, 
every  place  appears  to  have  that  as  its  treasure-house 
of  thought,  and  magazine  of  inlereel,  which  is  moat 
appropriately  adapted  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Over  many  now  the  rank  grass  waves,  and  in  others 
but  little  is  left  lo  indicate  the  nature  of  the  place 
which  once  filled  the  then  present  scene  ;  but,  with 
all,  sufficient  is  left  either  in  romance  or  traditionary 
record  lo  indicate  its  peculiarity. 

The  reflection  is  melancholy  for  man,  proud  man, 
the  aspiring  lord  of  the  creation,  to  consider,  that  all 
his  noblest  works,  his  boasted  productions  of  art, 
and  Taunted  diHplaye  of  strength  ond  knowledge, 
/  must  inevitably  share  the  doom  of  ao  many  of  their 
I  jvedecBSBora.  Fate  rolls  on  undisturbed,  impenetra- 
ble, amid  either  the  panoply  of  regal  pomp  or  the 
humbler  display  of  domeatic  life  ;  unshaken,  impiiia- 
ble.  Change  is  the  great  ioni  of  the  universe,  and 
time  ia  the  agent  which  brings  all  things  under  his 
dominion. 

We  cast  our  eyes  around  and  see  the  wrecks  of 
paal  ages,  ihe  fragments  of  the  finest  monui 
mind  and  genius,  lying  prostrate,  and  in  ruii 
look  on  the  map  in  vain  for  the  sites  of  cities,  and  the 
the  bounds  of  kingdoma  that  once  nourished  like  the 
palm-tree,  for  giant-banded  time,  like  the  destroying 
angel,  has  passed  over,  and  blotted  them  from  his 
present  BcroU  of  history.  Man's  noblest  labors,  on 
which  Babylonian  calculation  has  run  out  its  sands, 
have  vanished,  and  now  only  "  can  sdom  a  tale." 
We  look  back  with  admiring  awe  and  aslonishi 
ftt  the  colossi  architecture  of  former  days.  We  ' 
with  revefbnce  the  mighty  achievements  of  our  great 
progenitors,  and  the  wondroiia  perfection  lo  which 
they  carried  the  refinements  of  an  through  that  mighty 
and  ever-working  engine,  mind.  We  trace  its  rise, 
fall,  decay.  We  linger  for  a  time  to  take  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  mjrriad-acted  deeds  of  man,  and  then 
come  to  [he  humiliating  conclusion,  that  all  his  best, 
bis  noblest  works  are  but  vanity  ;  that  all  his  labors, 
like  himself,  are  mortal  and  perishable  ;  that  all 
sround  is  subject  to  decay,  for  only  One  can  bravo 
the  eternity  of  agea,  and  lock  serene  on  the  ever- 
varying  mutations  of  nature. 

Let  us  pause  awhile,  and  gaze  on  the  map  of  na- 
tions before  us.     Where  has  gone  the  mighty  work- 


ings of  Confucius,  whose  wise  laws  and  maxims,  Ma 
code  of  government  and  jurisprudence,  madb  China 
what  it  was  in  ihe  ancient  world,  a  seat  of  refinement 
civilization,  and  the  arts.  It  was  here  that  science 
reared  its  head — fostered  by  the  palroni zing  hand  of 
peace,  it  attained  the  highest  limits  ;  and  modern 
times  look  back  with  admiration  on  the  efforts  of  the 
oriental  world.  Whal  has  been  the  fate  of  Hindoo 
and  Braniinical  learning  T  Western  lauds  have  yet 
laud  your  skill,  for  from  you  we  have  derived  the 
essential  parts  and  component  principles  of  a  science 
that  has  received  the  encomiums  of  all  i  and  which 
from  its  vast  importance  has  secured  for  itself  the 
title  of  the  "  Great  Art."  But  what  has  become  of 
the  stately  native  temples,  sacred  fanes  and  sepul- 
chres! we  see  only  splendid  wrecks  that  faintly 
indicate  their  pristine  grandeur.  Where,  we  may 
ask,  is  the  proud  Nineveh,  the  golden  Babylon? 
those  magnificent  and  populous  cities,  ornamenla  of 
the  earth,  on  which  man  had  lavished  all  the  cunning 
of  art  and  device.  Barely  a  stone  in  the  desert  points 
lI  their  fute  !  Nineveh  is  indeed  "a  desolation, 
id  like  a  dry  wilderness  ;  docks  lie  in  the  midst  of 
her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations."  Where  are  iho 
9  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  ancient 
Dabyluif,  its  temple  of  Belus,  its  artificial  lakes  and 
canals?  Truly  indeed  ia  the  prediction  verified, 
that "  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
Chaldea,  shall  never  be  inhabited,  nor  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation."  Its  aiiehss 
neither  name  nor  remnant.  Major  Rennel  supposes 
it  to  have  been  at  Helluh,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  which 
conjecture  he  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  late 
researches  of  Mr.  Rich. 

Palmyra,  once  rising  like  a  refreshing  fountain  in 
the  midst  of  the  arid  desen,  the  pride  of  Solomon,  con- 
sisls  now  of  afew  miserable  huts  of  Arabs,  scsttered 
amid  the  courts  of  its  ststeiy  temples  and  porticoes, 
exbibiiing  an  humiliating  contrast  lo  its  ancient 
magnificence.  Througliout  the  plain  that  loses 
itself  in  the  interminable  horizon,  the  eye  views  • 
antique  monuments,  piUars,  palaces,  and  sepulchres; 
splendid  even  in  ibeir  fall  ! — figured  capitals,  en- 
tablalurea,  and  pilasters,  all  of  Parian  whiteness  and 
exquisite  workmanship,  sirew  the  ground. 

Balbec  is  only  a  receptacle  for  shepherds,  wldlo 
every  column  of  marble  tells  a  moumfui  history.  A 
traveller  describes  it  as  "  a  series  of  chapels,  decora- 
led  with  niches, admirably  sculpturedfriezes,  cornices 
and  vaulted  arches,  all  displaying  the  most  finished 
workmanship,  but  evidently  belonging  to  a  degenerate 
period  of  art.  But  this  impression  can  only  be  felt  by 
those  whose  eyes  have  been  previously  exercised  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  pure  monumentsof  Athens  and 
Rome  ;  every  other  eye  would  be  fascinated  by  the 
splendor  of  ^e  forms  and  finish  of  the  ornaments, 
'ihe  only  fault  is  too  much  richness  ;  the  stone  groans 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  luxuriance,  and  the 
walla  are  overspread  with  a  lacework  of  marble," 

Ephesus,  ilhiBtrious  city,  adorned  with  temples, 
ihe  wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  is  now  the  habila- 
lion  of  herdsmen.  How  mournfully  true  the  predic- 
tion has  been  accomplished  ;  the  edifices,  once  the 
crowded  scenes  of  diversions,   are  now  obscured 
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with  ruins,  and  OTergrawn.  "  The  glorious  pomp 
of  its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  Temenibered  ; 
and  Chrislianity,  which  was  here  nursed  hy  apostles, 
and  fostered  by  general  councils  until  it  increased  to 
fuiness  of  siatiire,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  existeuce 
harJly  visible."  The  orfier  towns,  to  whose  churches 
admonitory  epistles  were  written,  except  Smyrna, 
present  similar  chaotic  ruins ;  they  are  the  habita- 
tions of  shepherds,  who  find  a  shelter  from  the  in- 
clement storm  beneath  the  masses  of  crumbling  ruins, 
Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  mementoes  of 
human  frailty,  appears  in  its  wreck  to  have  been  a 
city  of  giants,  and  its  ruins  a  test  of  their  farmer 
existence  ;  it  is  now  a  miserable  village.  Persepolis, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  affords  in- 
numerable nests  and  dens  fur  birds  and  reptiles  :  ii 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  thirty  miles  from  the  town 
of  Sbiras.  Ecbalana,  the  Beat  of  the  ancient  Magi, 
the  residence  of  the  fire-worshipping  Parsees,  lies 
in  ruins,  with  its  seven-fold  walls.  Memphis,  sup- 
posed to  be  near  the  pyramids,  on  the  hill,  has  per- 
ished even  to  its  very  ruins :  no  three  travellers 
agree  as  to  the  plain  on  which  it  stood.  Heliopolis, 
or  the  city  of  the  Sun,  has  shared  an  almost  similar 
doom.  Of  ill-fated  Carthage,  that  for  so  msny  years 
divided  empire  with  Rome,  scarce  a  trace  remains. 
Sir  George  Temple  thus  graphically  describes  it: 
"  Early  on  the  following  morning  I  walked  to  the  site 
of  the  great  CarthBge<— of  that  town,  at  the  sound  of 
whose  name  mighty  Rome  herself  had  so  often 
trembled ;  of  Carthage,  the   mistress  of  powerful 


and  brave  armies,  of  numerous  fleets,  and  of  the 
world's  commerce ;  and  to  whom  Africa,  Spain, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Italy  herself,  bowed 
in  submission  as  to  their  sovereign.  I  was  prepared 
to  see  but  few  vestiges  of  iis  former  grandeur;  it 
had  ao  often  suffered  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
war,  that  I  knew  many  could  not  exist ;  but  my 
heart  sunk  within  me,  when  ascending  one  of  its 
hills  (from  whose  summit  the  eye  embraces  a  view 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea]  I  beheld  nothing  more  than  a  few  scattered  and 
shapeless  masses  of  masonry.  Yes  ;  all  vestiges  of 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  mighty  cily 
had  indeed  passed  away,  and  ils  very  name  is  now 
unknown  to  the  present  inhabitants." 

Tyre,  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia,  a  highly  commercial 
city,  whose  merchants  the  prophet  calls  princes,  and 
her  traders  the  "honorable  of  the  earth,"  sasumed 
the  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  Seas,"  and  was  the  mart 
for  the  East  and  the  West,  Its  inhabitants  now  are 
only  a  few  poor  creatures,  subsisting  chiefly  by 
lishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  place  by 
Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how  God 
has  fulfilled  bis  word  concerning  Tyre^  "  that  it 
should  be  as  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  tshsra  to 
dry  their  nets  on."  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of 
maritime  cities,  "  the  artist  of  glass,"  is  also  in  a 
state  of  decay ;  formerly  of  vast  riches,  the  people, 
skilled  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  luxuriant  in  contrivanco 
and  invention,  obtained  an  extraorJinary  rspuUtion, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  seas 
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EarDs  oC  Sardii. 


In  adverting  to  these  witnesaes  or  feeble  human 
duration,  the  names  of  many  ciiiea  glide  on  the  mind. 
Sardis  is  in  dust.  Urjeush,  the  mighty  capital  q{ 
Kamsm,  Daraaacus,  fiusiris,  are  all  "  shorn  of  thi ' 
beams." 

We  will  not  now  dilate  on  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  concealed  so  many  years  beneath  thi 
covering  of  lava.  Strange  event — (he  cities  preserving 
the  same  form,  the  same  appearance,  after  a  lapse 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  ns  when  inhabited  by  the 
Romans.  Jerusalem  presents  a  melancholy  and  ia- 
tereaiing  theme.  Her  mighty  temple,  built  by 
Solomon,  was  a  noble  and  magniticeni  edifice,  so 
constructed  as  to  impress  the  spectators  with  admira- 
tion, and  the  worshippers  with  reverence.  This 
was  once  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  whole  land 
of  Israel;  it  was  renowned  among  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Holy  City. 
But  how  are  her  fortunes  fallen — how  deplorable  her 
present  condition  !  We  pre  tempted  to  extract  from 
a  recent  traveller  a  striking  picture  :  "  No  noise 
arises  from  ber  squares  or  streets  ;  no  roads  lead  to 
her  galea  from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  from  the 
uorih  or  from  the  south,  except  a  few  paths  winding 
among  the  rocks,  on  which  you  meet  half-naked 
Arabs,  some  camel-drivers  from  Damascus,  or  women 
I'rom  Bethlehem  or  Jericho,  carrying  on  their  heads 
■i  basket  of  raisins  from  Eugeddi,  or  a  cage  of  doves 
:a  be  sold  on  the  morrow,  under  the  terebinths 
leyond  the  city  gates.  No  one  passed  in  or  out ; 
10'  mendicant  ever  was  seated  against  her  kerb- 
stones ;  no  sentinel  showed  himself  at  her  threshold. 


We  saw  indeed  no  living  object,  heard  no  living 
sound  ;  we  found  the  same  void,  the  same  silence, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand 
souls,  during  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  as  we 
should  have  evpecied  before  the  entombed  gates  of 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum." 

Rome,  a  comparatively  modem  city,  abounds  in 
splendid  memorials  of  the  past ;  triumphal  arches, 
domes,  and  amphitheatres.  Corinlh  and'Sparta  are 
mean  towns,  occupied  by  the  hyt  of  the  goatherd  ; 
while  Athens  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small 
modem  town — Athens  that  sent  forth  the  noblest 
historians,  the  most  eloquent  orators,  the  ablest  alatea- 
men,  and  the  greatest  military  commanders  '.  Ages 
and  ages  did  Athens  ride  in  the  zenith  of  glory,  till 
at  length  she  became  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  despot, 
and  stranger ;  long  she  laid  in  (he  dust,  grovelling 
and  wretched — but  note,  having  burst  her  thraldom, 
a  brighter  era  begins  to  dawn ;  and  future  historians 
may  perhaps  record  that  Athens  and  Greece,  so  long 
bloited  from  the  roll  of  nations,  may  rise  from  their 
ashes,  like  the  fabled  Pbosnix  of  old,  to  lioeriy, 
honor,  and  glory. 
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,ve  observed  frith  great  attention 
the  varying  teinie  displayed  by  the  ocean  indifferent 
regions,  and  (he  circumstances  which  apparently  in- 
fluence those  teints.    The  general  tenor  of  the  evi- 
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denes  collected,  after  making  allowance  for  Incal 
ceptions,  it  to  the  effect  that  the  color  of  the  ocean 
Boproaches  more  nearly  to  btut  than  to  anything  else. 
"  To  th«  question,  wliat  is  the  color  of  the  flea  ?" 
says  M.  Arago,  "  the  responfles  are  very  nearly  iden- 
tical. It  ia  to  an  uUramarini  blue  that  Mr.  Scoresby 
compares  the  general  teinlof  the  Polar  sea  ;  it  ia  to  a 
perfectly  transparent  solution  oi  the  most  beautiful 
indigo,  or  to  eeleslial  blue,  that  M.  Costaz  assimilates 
the  color  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  it 
is  by  the  words  bright  a^yre  that  Captain  Tuckey 
characterizes  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  in  equinoctial 
regions ;  it  is  also  bright  blue  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  assigns  as  the  hue  reflected  by  pure  water  pro- 
cured by  the  melting'  of  snows  and  ice.  Celestial 
blue  then,  more  or  less  deep,  Ihat  is  to  say,  mixed 
with  amatler  or  greater  quantities  of  white  light, 
would  appear  to  hare  been  always  the  peculiar  teint 
of  the  ocean." 

Yet  although  there  is  not  now  much  dilference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  general  color  of  the  ocean, 
there  are  many  exceptions  .to  the  general  rule,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  ready  explanation,  while 
others  are  still  subject  for  conjecture.  A  few  details 
will  show  the  nature  of  these  exceptions,  and  the  lo- 
calities where  variously-colored  sea-water  has  been 

In  1816  Captain  Tuckey,  who,  like  the  officers 
of  the  recent  Niger  expedition,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  peaetrat«  into  the  pestilential  regions 
of  Africa,  was  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conso,  and  observed  a  remarka- 
ble teint  inihe  waters  of  the  ocean.  "  After  passing 
Cape  Palmas,"  says  he,  "  and  entering  the  gulf  of 
Guinea,  the  sea  appeared  of  a  whitish  color,  growing 
more  so  until  making  Prince's  island,  and  its  lumin- 
osity also  increasing,  so  that  at  night  the  ship  seem- 
ed to  be  sailing  in  a  sea  of  milk."  Captain  Hors- 
burg,  in  like  manner,  mentions  a  milk-white  appear- 
ance of  the  sea,  observed  in  a  passage  from  China  to 
Atiatralia.  Some  seas  present  a  reddish  appearance, 
such  aa  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Red 
sea ;  such  as  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  sea  on 
the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  of  China ;  and  such  as  has 
given  the  name  of  the  Vermilion  sea  to  a  part  of  the 
ocean.near  California.  Captain  Tuckey  also  found 
the  water  in  Loango  bay  to  present  a  deep  red  tinge, 
aa  if  mixed  with  blood.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sometimes  assumes  a  purple  tinge. 
Captain  Cook,  and  some  of  the  arctic  navigators,  de- 
scribe a  brown  color  of  the  sea.  In  the  Indian 
ocean,  around  the  Maldive  islands,  the  sea  presents 
a  black  appearance,  which  appearance  ia  also  sup- 
posed I^have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Black 
sea.  The  Yellow  sea,  on  the  coast  of  China,  simi- 
larly indicates  the  source  whence  its  name  was  de- 
All  the  above  teints  are  of  an  unusual  kind,  but  the 
intermediate  changes  or  degrees  between  blue  and 
green  are  much  more  common,  and  have  been  noticed 
by  Mr.  Scoresby  with  great  attention.  He  says  that 
in  the  Greenland  sea,  which  occupies  all  the  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  northward  of  the  Shetland  islands,  the 
coloi  raries  from  ultramarine  blue  to  olive  green,  and 


from  the  most  pure  transparency  to  great  opacity; 
and  he  also  observes  that  these  appearances  are  not 
transitory,  but  permanent,  not  depending  on  the  stale 
of  the  weather,  but  on  the  quality  of  the  water.  The 
green-colored  water  he  estimates  to  occupy  one  fourth 
of  the  surface  of  that  sea,  occupying  generally  its 
northern  part.  It  ia  liable  to  alteration  in  its  position, 
from  the  action  of  the  polar  current ;  but  still  it  is  al- 
ways renewed,  near  certain  situations,  from  year  to 
year.  It  often  constitutes  long  bands  or  streams,  ly- 
ing north  and  aouth,  or  northeast  and  southwest ; 
these  are  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  width.  These  stripes 
of  green  water  occur  principally  near  the  meridian 
of  London,  in  high  northern  latitudes.  In  1817  Mr. 
Scoresby  found  the  sea  to  be  of  a  dark  grass-green 
teint  in  the  meridian  just  mentioned,  but  of  a  transpar- 
blue  eastward  of  thence.  In  some  parts  of  this 
the  transition  between  the  green  and  bine  water 
progressive,  passing  through  the  intermediate 
shades  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  leagues  ^  at 
others,  it  is  so  sudden  that  the  line  of  separation  is 
seen  like  the  rippling  of  a  current ;  and  the  two 
qualities  of  the  water  keep  apparently  as  distinct  as 
'  e  waters  of  a  large  muddy  river  on  entering  the 
:a.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Scoresby  fell  in  with 
ich  narrow  stripes  of  various  colored  water,  that  he 
passed  streams  of  pale  green,  olive  green,  and  Irans* 
parent  blue  in  the  course  often  minutes'  sailing. 
The  mode  in  which  all  these  varying  teints  of  color 
e  principally  accounted  for  is  by  attributing  them  to 
B  presence  in  the  water  of  minute  living  animals. 
The  phosphorescence  or  luminosity  which  the  sea 
sometimes  presents,  especially  in  a  dark  nieht,  is  due 
to  myriads  of  minute  marine  animals  which  exist  in 
the  water  at  certain  times  and  places ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  extension  of  the  same  mode  of  expla- 
>n  will  avail  in  accounting  for  the  above-named 
colors  of  the  sea.  Captain  Cook  found  that  the 
brown  color  of  certain  seas  was  due  to  a  dense  as- 
semblage of  minute  mollusca  and  Crustacea.  Captain 
Horsburg  detected,  in  the  white-looking  water  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  minute  globular  bodies  linked  together, 
and  doubtless  forming  some  species  of  bero«  or  medu- 
sa. 'At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  myriads  of  red 
mollusca  float  in  the  seas  off  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and 
13,  and  give  rise,  in  all  probability,  to  the  teint  of 
those  waters.  A  similar  remark  has  been  made  re 
spectiog  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea.  Captain  Tuck- 
'n  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  white  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  caused  a 
bag,  made  of  cloth  and  kept  open  by  a  hoop,  to  be 
lowered  into  the  water,  by  which  means  he  captured 
vast  numbers  of  small  marine  animala,  to  which  were 
attached  myriads  of  exceedingly  minute  Crustacea, 
the  apparent  source  of  the  while  appearance  of  the 
water.  Mr.  Scoresby  was  led  to  delect  the  cause 
of  the  green  color  in  some  pans  of  the  Arctic  sea,  by 
a  curious  circumstance,  which  was  of  great  value  to 
him  as  an  adventurer  in  the  whale  fishery.  He  found 
that  the  food  of  the  whale  occurs  chiefly  in  the  green- 
culored  water,  which  therefore  affords  whales  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  blue  portions  of  the  sea, 
and   is   conatanily    sought    after  by   the    whalers. 
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When  ho  examiaed  with  great  care  >ome  portions 
of  water  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  eea,  hs 
found  that  the  green  water  contained  immense  num- 
bers of  medusn,  from  which  the  blue  water  was  al- 
most free,  and  the  number  increased  as  the  depth  of 
green  teint  increased.  He  also  traced  to  this  cause 
the  great  difierence  in  transpaiency  of  the  two  kinds 
of  water,  the  green  becoming  rery  opaque,  from  the 
great  number  j>f  marine  animals  which  it  contains, 
whereas  the  blue  is  so  transparent  that  Captain  Wood 
is  said  to  have  seen  the  aand^  bottom,  and  shells 
strewed  over  it,  at  a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms,  near 
Nova  Zembln. 

But  it  is  found  that  this  ezpIanalioD,  though  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  color  presented  by  the  ocean.  In  some  ca- 
ses no  living  animals,  capable  of  producing  the  effect, 
can  be  found  in  the  water.  Mr.  Scoresby  is  doubt- 
less oonect  when  he  states  that  "  where  the  depth  is 
not  considerable,  the  color  of  the  water  is  affected  by 
the  quality  of  the  bottom.  Thus,  fine  white  sand,  in 
very  shallow  water,  affords  a  greenish-gray  or  apple- 
green  culor,  becoming  of  a  deeper  shade  as  the 
depth  increases,  or  as  the  degree  of  light  decreases  ; 
yellow  sand,  in  soundings,  produces  a  dark  green 
color  in  the  water ;  dark  sand,  a  blackish  green  ; 
rocks,  a  blackish  or  a  brownish  color ;  and  loose 
sand  or  mud,  in  a  Udeway,  a  grayish  color."  Cap- 
tain Tuckey,  who  expected  to  find  red  animalculee 
in  the  water  of  Loango  bay,  found  it  quite  free  from 
such  coloring  agents,  but  discovered  that  the  bottom 
consisted  of  soft  mud  composed  of  a  reddish  clay, 
without  the  smallest  admixture  of  sand,  and  so  smooth 
that  it  might  be  laid  on  in  the  manner  of  paint.  It 
is  found  that  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  where  a 
great  body  of  water  is  discharged  into  the  ocean,  the 
prevailing  color  is  brownish ;  this  appears  to  be 
caused  by  the  impalpable  mud  which  is  bronght 
down  by  the  river,  and  which  is  held  in  suspension 
by  the  water,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  land. 

Besides  the  presence  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  water,  and  the  effect  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  iuiparling  a  teint  to  it,  a  consideraUe  por- 
tion of  the  change  of  color  appears  to  be  due  to  re- 
flocUon  from  the  sky  and  clouds.  On  this  point  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  observes  :  "  An  apparently  dark-col- 
ored sea  is  a  conimon  prognostic  of  an  approaching 
storm;  not  that  the  water  is  really  blacker  than  usual, 
but  because  the  dark  color  nf  the  clouds  indistinctly 
seen  in  or  reflected  from  the  waves  is  mistaken  for 
the  color  of  the  sea  itself.  Whatever  other  color  the 
sky  happens  to  wear  hss  a  greater  or  less  influence 
on  the  appearance  of  the  ocean ;  thus,  red  clouds 
seem  to  tinge  it  red,  &c.  On  some  occasions  the 
edges  of  the  waves,  by  refracting  the  solar  beams 
like  a  prism,  exhibit  sll  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  which  is  still  more  nearly  imitated  by  the 
refraction  of  tiie  rays  in  the  spray.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  an  indistinct  image  of  the  neighboring  coast,  re- 
flected from  the  ruffied  surface,  is  mistaken  fur  the 
color  of  the  water." 

By  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  then,  is  the  devia- 
tion from  a  blue  teint  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  traced 
to  its  source.     Blue  is  now  regarded  as  the  natural 


teint,  so  10  speak,  reflected  from  the  bosom  of  the  wa- 
ters. It  is  found,  however,  that  the  blue  is  more  tn< 
B  in  the  waters  of  the  tropical  regions  than  in 
latitudes  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  poles.  A 
curious  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  gulf 
stream,  a  modification  of  the  equatorial  current ;  this 
current  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  passes  round  the  gulf  of  Mexico  (which 
gives  it  a  distinctive  name),  and  then  again  traverses 
the  Atlantic.  During  this  retrograde  course  it  is 
to  be  more  intensely  blue  than  the  ocean  through 
which  it  flows.  Humboldt,  when  in  South  America, 
forty  years  ago,  adopted  a  curious  mode  of  comparing 
the  depth  of  teint  in  different  waters.  This  was  by 
using  an  instrument  called  a  tyanometer  (from  two 
Greek  words  implying  a  "  measurer  of  .blueness,") 
previously  used  by  Saussure  in  determining  the 
depth  of  leints  in  an  Alpine  aky.  The  cyanometer 
consisted  of  a  zone  or  belt  of  pasteboard,  divided  into 
fifty-one  parts,  and  colored  with  as  many  different 
shades  of  blue,  ranging  from  a  depth  .of  blueness 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  black,  to  a  bluish 
white,  and  proceeding  by  regular  gradations.  Each 
shade  had  a  particular  number  attached  to  it ;  and 
the  observation  consisted  in  determining  which  num- 
ber in  the  instrument  corresponded  with  the  teint  of 
the  water  (or  of  the  sky)  at  any  given  time  and  place. 
Humboldt  found  that  when  he  regarded  the  waters 
of  the  vast  Pacific  in  fine  calm  weather,  the  blue  of 
the  water  was  much  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
sky,  the  n'anometric  number  in  the  former  frequently 
reaching  forty  or  forty-two,  while  that  of  the  latter 
was  at  fourteen  or  fifteen. 


Dask  Days.— On  the  ISth  of  May,  1780,  an  un- 
common darkness  took  place  all  over  New  Engtanil, 
and  extended  to  Canada.  It  continued  about  14 
hours,  or  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
night. The  darkness  was  so  great  that  people  were 
unable  to  read  common  print,  or  tell  the  time  of  the 
day  by  their  watches,  or  to  dine,  or  transact  ibeir 
ordinary  business  without  the  light  of  candles.  They 
became  dull  and  gloomy,  and  some  were  excessively 
frightened.  The  fowls  retired  to  their  roosts;  Ob- 
jects could  not  be  distinguished  but  at  a  very  little 
distance,  and  everything  bore  the  appearance  of  gloom 
and  night. 

Similar  days  have  occasionally  been  known,  though 
inferior  in  the  degree  or  extent  of  their  darkness. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  in  the  northern 
states,  were  Oct.  21st,  1710 ;  Aug.  9th,  1733  ;  Oct. 
9ih,  1762.  The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are 
unknown.  They  certainly  were  not  the  result  of 
eclipses.  Many  have  supposed  them  to  be  produced 
by  layers  of  vapors,  some  ascending  and  others  da- 
scending,  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
their  passage  to  the  earth. 

The  winter  befot^  the  great  day  above  menlioned, 
was  theseverestwinter  ever  known  in  New  England. 
Snow  lay  about  four  feet  deep  nearly  the  whole  tims, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April. 
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THE  GANGES. 


The  Ganges  flows  through  some  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  earth,  embellished  by  the  fertility  and 
splendor  of  an  exuberant  vegetation,  and  peopled  by 
sixty  millions  of  the  human  race.  Descending  from 
the  Himalaya  mouniains,  where  it  has  its  source,  it 
soon  reaches  the  plains,  and  al\ei  receiving  many 
tributaries,  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  ocean  by 
several  mouths,  completing  a  course  of  above  Sideea 
hunJred  miles. 

The  country  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  is 
divided  into  three  natural  districts  :  1.  The  great  plain 
of  Bengal,  which  we  shall  first  describe,  extending 
from  south  to  north  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  wide,  and  comprising  four 
marked  tracts  of  country,  commencing  with  the  Sun- 
derbimds,  a  district  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Brahmapootra.  This  is  the  most  unhealthy 
part  of  India,  and  its  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  Bishop  Heber  :  "  Nothing  met  the  eye  but  a  dis- 
mal and  unbroken  line  of  thick  black  wood  and  thick- 
et, apparently  impenetrable  and  interminable,  which 
one  might  easily  imagine  to  he  the  habitation  of  ev- 
erything monstrous,  disgusting  and  dangerous,  from 
the  tiget  and  the  cobra  de  capello,  down  to  the  scor- 
pion and  moscheto — from  the  thundet-storm  to  the  fe- 
ver." The  Sunderbuiids  are  swampy  al!  the  year 
round,  entirety  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  a 
miserable  popuiaiion  employed  in  cutting  limber.    The 


next  part  is  "  (he  coimtry  subject  to  iirandalion,"  ly- 
ing between  tlie  Ganges  and  its  branches,  and  also 
between  that  river  and  the  Brahmapootra,  as  far  as 
25"  north  latitude.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  riv»9 
an  immense  tract  of  country  is  overflowed  to  the  depth 
of  many  feet,  and  the  towns  and  villages  are  built 
on  artificial  mounds.  The  depth  of  atiuvial  earth  is 
oflen  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  wells  can  not 
be  sunk.  As  soon  as  the  waters  subside,  rice  is 
sown,  and  this  district  could  supply  the  whole  of 
Bengal  with  that  staple  article  of  food.  In  these  al- 
luvial tracts  the  rivers  easily  change  their  course,  and 
there  ue  old  beds  of  the  Ganges  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  present  channel.  The  third  dis- 
trict, which  is  partly  situated  west  of  the  Hooghly, 
and  partly  north  of  the  iwe^ty-lifih  degree  of  north 
latitude  is  not  subject  to  inundation,  except  near  the 
rivers  in  the  northern  part ;  but  the  soil  atiouuds  with 
springs,  and  irrigation  is  extensively  practised.  The 
country  is  luxuriantly  productive  in  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  grain  j  and  the  silk-worm  is  cultivated. 
Toward  the  northern  extremity  of  this  tract  there  are 
large  portions  of  waste  land.  The  fourth  district, 
situated  between  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  the  low- 
er  region  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  called  the 
Tarai,  or  "  ihe  swamp,"  and  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal has  a  widih  of  from  twenty  to  tweniy-(i>'e  miles, 
but  narrows  lo  the  width  of  a  few  miles  toward  iu 
northwestern  extremity.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium, 
and  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  higher  regions 
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form  a  STsrop  in  consequence  of  the  slope  being  in- 
sufficient to  drain  them  ofT.  The  regetation  is  exceed* 
ingly  rich  and  profuse )  but  the  heat,  acting  upon  so 
moiat  a  surface,  engenders  diaease,  and  the  only  in- 
habitants, except  elephants,  rhinoceroces,  tigers,  buf- 
faloes, and  other  wild  aniniale,  are  a  few  woodcutters. 

The  second  great  district  drained  by  the  Ganges 
is  divided  from  Bengal  by  the  river  Coosy,  and  the 
Rsjmahal  hills,  and  extends  westward  to  the  junction 
of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  comprising  the  plain 
of  Bahar;  and  here  the  moist  alluvium  of  Bengal  is 
exchanged  for  a  sandy  soil.  No  part  is  inundated, 
but  the  soil  is  rendered  highly  productive  by  irrigation. 
Mid  resembles  a  garden,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of 
opitun,  indigo,  rice,  and  cotton.  That  part  of  the  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Ganges,  though  very  fertile,  is 
swampy  in  some  places,  and  cultivation  is  less  advan- 
ced'. There  are  numerous  lakes,  and  tbe  earths 
abound  with  saltpetre. 

The  third  and  last  district  extends  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
and  comprises  the  plain  of  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  Ro- 
hilcund.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  climate  temperate,  and 
the  palm-tree  disappeara.  Wheat,  harley,  and  o^er 
similar  ciopa  are  cultivated,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe 
arrive  at  perfection,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is 
favorable  to  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  the  productions 
of  the  tropics.  Thus  the  great  river  aud  its  tributa- 
ries water  regions  whose  prodncliona  are  diversified 
by  climate  and  other  causes,  and  hence  it  becomes  the 
medium  by  which  a  great  traffic  is  facilitated.  The 
Ganges  is  navi^ble  throughout  the  year  for  small 
boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  for  six  months 
for  boats  of  a  larger  size.  Major  Rennel  stated  that 
the  number  of  boats  employed  on  the  Ganges  was 
thirty  thousand,  and  the  traffic  is  now  much  more  ac- 
tive than  in  his  time.  They  are  generally  crazy  andill- 
appointed  vessels.  The  Bengalee  and  Chitiagong 
vessels  have  high  heads,  with  large  clumsy  rudders 
suspended  by  ropes,  and  worked  by  helmsmen  raised 
at  a  great  height  above  the  vessel.  The  European 
mode  of  rigging  briga  and  sloops  ia  coming  slowly 
into  use.  The  "  panchway,"  or  passage-boat  is  a 
large  and  broad  vessel  "  shaped  like  a  anufTer-tray," 
widi  a  deck  fore  and  aft,  the  middle  having  a  roof  of 
ludm-branches,  over  which  is  thrown  a  coaras  cloth. 
The  master  steers  with  a  long  oai,  and  another  man 
stands  in  the  fore  part  with  a  long  oar,  which  he  uses 
for  sounding  as  well  as  in  navigating  the  boat,  and 
six  cross-legged  rowers  impel  her  onward  with  short 
paddles,  which  are  enf  loyed,  however,  in  the  same 
way  as  oan  :  a  rude  sail  is  hoisted  when  the  wind  is 
favorable.  Bishop  Heber  describes  a  Bengalee  boat 
aa  "  the  simplest  and  rudsst  of  all  possible  structures. 
It  is,"  he  saya,  "  decked  over  throughout  its  whole 
length,  with  bamboo,  and  on  this  ia  erected  a  low 
light  fabric  of  bamboo  and  straw,  exactly  like  a  small 
cottage  wilhont  a  chimney :  this  is  the  cabin,  hag- 
gage-room,  &c. ;  here  tbe  passengers  sit  and  sleep  ; 
and  here,  if  it  bo  intended  for  a  cooking-boat,  are 
one  or  two  such  ranges  of  brick-work  like  English 
hot-hearths,  but  not  rising  more  than  a  few  inches 
above  the  deck,  with  small,  round,  augar-loaf  holes, 
like  those  in  a  lime-kiln,  adapted  for  dressing  victuals 
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'  with  charcoal.  As  the  roof  of  this  apartment  is  }yy 
far  too  fragile  for  men  to  stand  or  sit  on,  and  aa  the 

apartment  itself  takes  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
vessel,  upright  bamboos  are  fixed  by  its  side,  which 
support  a  kind  of  graiing  of  the  same  material  imme- 
diately above  the  roof,  on  which,  at  the  height  prob- 
ably of  six  ur  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  boatmen  sit  or  stand  to  work  the  vessel. 
They  have  for  oara  long  bamboos  with  circular  boards 
at  thd  end,  a  longer  one  of  the  same  sort  to  steer  with, 
a  long  rough  bamboo  for  a  mast,  and  one  or  some- 
times two  sails  of  a  square  form  (or  rather  broader 
above  than  below),  of  a  very  coarse  and  flimsy  can- 
vass. Nothing  can  seem  more  clumsy  or  dangerous 
than  these  boats.  Dangerous  I  believe  they  are,  but 
with  a  fair  wind  they  sail  over  the  water  merrily." 
The  "  budgerow,"  a  corruption  from  the  English  word 
barge,  though  a  clumsy,  is  far  from  being  an  inele- 
gant looking  object  on  the  water.  It  is  used  as  a  pas- 
sage-boat, and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  luggage- 
boat,  in  which  the  cooking  is  carried  on ;  and  a  small 
"  dinghee"  is  useful  to  keep  up  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  boats  in  case  one  of  them  becomes 
fixed  on  a  shoal.  The  "  pulwars"  are  a  cla^s  of  boats 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  are  both  clum- 
sily built  and  ill-managed  so  that  it  is  often  diffibult 
to  avoid  being  run  foul  of.  In  a  long  reach  of  lh« 
river,  the  large  pulwars,  with  aails  gliding  past  in  all 
directions,  reminded  Bishop  Heber  of  the  Manksjsg- 
ger-boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meray.  The  floating 
shops  are  curious  and  characteristic.  The  naulicd 
tradesman  sets  out  when  the  state  of  the  river  is  most 
favorabje,  after  the  rains,  and  proceeds  to  Agra,  Meer- 
ut,  or  Lucknow,  by  their  respective  rivers,  Cacending 
as  far  upward  as.  his  boat  can  carry  him,  and  fur- 
nishing glass,  cutlery,  perfumery,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  articles  to  the  people  of  the  upper  provinces. 
The  Ganges  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  animation  and 
interest  to  the  innumerable  boats  which  glide  on  its 
bosom.  At  every  point  of  land  may  be  seen  what 
Heber  terms  "  a  coppice  of  masts,"  waiting  for  a  wind, 
while  other  vessels,  with  their  masts  down,  drift  with 
the  stream.  In  one  part  of  his  voyage  he  speaks  of 
the  number  of  fishing  boats  as  "  really  extraordinary," 
most  of  them  carrying  a  small  sail  spread  between 
two  bamboos,  one  on  each  gunwale  i  and  sometimes 
two  of  the  crew  might  be  seen,  each  holding  a  gar- 
ment extended  by  the  feet  and  hands  to  catch  the  fa- 
voring breeze. 

The  views  on  the  banks  are  not  less  interes^g  or 
lively  than  those  on  tbe  river.  Even  the  tediouaness 
of  tracking  or  hauling  ia  compensated  by  the  beauty 
of  inland  objects.  The  river  itself,  glistening  in  tha 
sun,  with  its  moving  scenery  of  boats  and  vessels,  is 
ofien  several  miles  wide,  and  at  the  period  of  the 
inundatitma  the  voyager  sails  over  tne  inundated 
country  amidst  villages  raised  slightly  above  the  wster. 
In  tracking,  the  boat  ia  often  not  more  than  two  or 
three  yards  from  the  shore  ;  and  the  late  Misa  Rob- 
erts, in  her  "Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindos- 
tan,"  thua  describes  the  moving  panorama  which  then 
paaaes  before  the  voyager ;  "  The  smallest  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  possess  landing-places, 
which  we  vainly  seek  in  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
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loui  parts  of  Europe.  From  an  ample  terrace,  at 
the  auniiiiit  of  the  bank,  broad  steps  descend  into  the 
river,  eDCIosed  on  either  side  by  handsome  balus- 
trades. These  are  not  unfrequently  flanked  with 
beautiful  temples,  mosques,  or  pagodas,  according  to 
the  creed  of  the  founders  ;  or  the  ghaut  is  approached 
through  a  cloistered  quadrangle,  having  the  religious 
edifice  in  the  centre.  The  banyan  and  the  peepul 
Sing  iheir  sacred  branches  over  the  richly-carved  min- 
arets and  pointed  domes,  and  those  in  the  Brahrainee 
villages  are  crowded  with  Uoops  of  monkeys,  whose 
grotesque  and  diverting  antics  contrast  strangely  with 
the  devotional  attitudes  of  the  holy  multitudes 
forming  iheir  orisons  in  the  stream.  Nothing  ca 
more  animated  than  an  Indian  ghaut :  at  scarcely  any 
period  of  the  day  is  it  destitute  of  groups  of  bathers, 
while  graceful  female  forms  are  continually  passing 
and  repassing,  loaded  with  water-pots,  which  are  bal- 
anced with  the  nicest  precision  on  their  head.  The 
ghaut,  with  its  cheerful  assemblage,  disappears,  and 
IS  succeeded  by  some  lofty  overhanging  cliff  wooded 
to  the  top,  and  crowned  with  one  of  those  beauiiful 
specimen  of  oriental  architecture  scattered  with  rich 
piofuaion  over  the  whole  country.  Green  vislas  ne"' 
are  seen,  giving  glimpses  of  rustic  villages  in  the  di 
tan ce,  and  winding  alleys  of  so  quiet  a  character,  that 
the  passer-by  may  fancy  that  these  sequestered  lanes 
lead  to  the  cotlage-homes  of  his  own  happy  land — a 
brief  illusion,  speedily  dissipated  by  the  appearance 
of  some  immense  herd  of  buffaloos.  The  savage 
herds  are  left  behind,  and  the  scene  changes  again, 
deep  forests  are  passed,  whose  unfathomable  recess- 
es lie  concealed  in  eternal  shade  ;  then  cultivation  re- 
turns ;  wide  pastures  are  spread  along  the  shore,  cov- 
ered with  innumerable  herds ;  the  gigantic  elephant 
is  seen  under  a  tree,  fanning  off  flies  with  a  branch 
of  palm,  or  pacing  along,  bearing  his  master  in  a  how- 
dah  through  the  indigo  planlalions.  European  dwel- 
lings arise  in  the  midst  of  park-like  scenery ;  and 
presently  the  wild  barbaric  pomp  of  a  native  city 
hunts  upon  the  astonished  eye."  Heber  also  remarks 
that  some  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
snrroimded  "  by  natural  meadows  and  hedge-rows, 
were  so  like  English,  that  but  for  the  cocoas  we  could 
have  supposed  ourselves  at  home."  Some  of  the  vil- 
lages are  as  neat  as  any  of  those  in  Europe,  shaded 
by  banyans,  palms,  peepuls,  tamarinds,  and  various 
flowering  trees,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  fields  of 
rice,  cotton,  sugar-canes,  or  indigo — the  latter  when 
cut,  tmsUing  like  new-mown  hay. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ganges  by  the  common  river- 
boats  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  quick  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  At  the  period  of  the  inundation  the 
navigation  is  most  speedy,  the  wind  generally  blowing 
from  a  quarter  which  enables  a  vessel  to  stem  the 
cmrent  by  sails,  while,  if  proceeding  downward,  the 
cnrrent  hears  her  rapidly  along.  In  the  dry  season 
their  course  down  the  stream  does  not  exceed  forty 
miles  in  twelve  hours,  bat  at  other  periods  from  fi% 
to  seventy  miles  are  performed  in  the  same  time.  In 
ascending  the  stream  the  boats  seldom  advance  more 
than  twenty  miles  a-day,  and  when  tracking  is  neces- 
sary, which  is  done  by  men  and  slso  by  oxen,  a  much 
less  distance  is  accomplished.     In  1833,  by  the  moat 


rapid  mode  of  land  travelling  from  Meemt  to  Calcutts 
the  journey  was  performed  in  twelve  days,  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles,  but  at  an  enormous  coat,  with 
great  fatigue  and  discomfort.  The  quickest  convey- 
ance for  a  small  package  occupied  five  weekst  By 
water  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  was  about  seven  weeks, 
and  from  Calcutta  the  average  time  exceeded  four 
months,  and  the  transit  of  heavy  goods  often  oc- 
cupied aix  and  seven  montha  by  the  clumsy  nativo 
craft,  Meerut  was  in  effect  as  far  from  Calcutta  as 
the  larter  was  from  London,  and  the  costs  of  freight 
and  insurance  were  even  higher.  The  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  .Mlahabsd  occupied  between  two  and  three 
months.  In  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to  the  upward 
navigation  of  the  river,  many  articles  were  unattainable 
in  the  upper  provinces,  and  the  profitable  interchange 
of  commodities  between  the  different  provinces  was 
ilerrupted  and  obstructed.  These  circumstances 
induced  the  late  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  adopt 
!  for  giving  to  the  rivers  of  India  the  advan- 
tages of  Bteam-n a vi gallon ;  and  in  1832  four  iron 
steamers  of  sixty  tons  each,  drawing  two  feet  water, 
made  in  London,  and  in  1834  they  were  plying 
on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad  with 
t  signal  success.  In  1637  their  number  was 
id,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  Internal 
navigation  of  the  Bniish  possessions  in  India  being 
carried  on  exclusively  by  steamboata,  a  result  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  military  and 
political  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Ships 
on  arriving  in  the  Hooghly  were  generally  two  or 
three  weeks  in  working  up  to  Calcutts,  and  the  un- 
healthy Sunderbunda  became  the  grave  of  many  a 
European.  Now,  the  arrival  of  the  ship  is  announced 
by  telegraph,  a  steamer  comes  down  from  Calcutta, 
and  she  is  quickly  towed  out  of  this  region  of  death, 
and  reaches  Calcutta  in  two  or  three  days,  instead  of 
as  many  weeks. 


OF  SPRINGS  AND  FOUNTAINS. 

As  there  is  no  effect  more  visible,  or  more  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  than  the  inexhaustible  flux  of  fountains, 
and  the  course  of  rivers,  which  roll  in  pomp  and 
majesty  along  their  beds  for  ages  without  control ; 
BO  there  is  no  effect,  the  cause  whereof  nature  seems 
have  concealed  for  our  eyes  with  greater  precan- 
h.  In  what  commodious  places  are  those  immense 
reservoirs  lodged,  which,  from  their  secret  and  in- 
exhaustible stores,  supply  us  with  such  a  profusion 
ater  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  our  pur- 
poses, and  yet  are  kept  nnder  such  due  restrictions, 
as  not  to  overflow,  but  to  render  the  countries  fruitful 
through  which  they  pass  1 

Though  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  cast  & 
il  over  many  things,  vet,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
he  has  for  that  reason  lorbid  our  inquiries  afler  them ; 
that  veil  is  not  .always  impenetrable  ;  and  ss  the 
handiworks  of  our  great  Creator  are  the  juat  objects 
of  our  admiration,  though  we  are  perfect  strangers 
to  their  first  principles,  and  most  secret  causes,  our 
wonder  is  still  heightened  and  increased,  in  proportioa 
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to  (hfi  diacorery  which  we  make  of  iha  particular 
slructure,  contrivance,  and  grandeur  or  them.  The 
better  we  are  ncquainieJ  with  a  phenomenon  that  is 
for  ever  sulisisling,  the  more  sensible  we  a 
bountiTul  benelactions  of  our  Creator,  which 
obvious  to  our  eyes,  ihe  stronger  wilt 
to  pay  bim  the  tribute  of  graliliiJe. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers 
concerning  springs,  but  those  which  deserve  the 
most  notice  are  the  three  following  : 

I.  That  the  sea-water  is  conveyed  ihjiough  subter- 
raneous ducts  or  canals,  to  the  places  where  the 
spKngs  How  out  of  the  earth  ;  but  as  it  is  impo&sible 
that  tha  waters  should  be  thus  conveyed  to  the  tops 
of  mountains,  since  it  can  not  rise  higher  than  the 
Burface,  some  have  had  recourse  to  subterraneous 
heata,  by  which,  being  rarefied,  it  is  supposed  to 
aaceud  to  vapors,  through  the  interior  parts  of  the 
mountains. 

II.  Others  advance  the  capillary  hypotheaia,  or 
BuppoBo  the  water  to  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea 
through  porous  parts  of  the  earth  ;  but  they  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  one  principal  property  of  this  attraction; 
for,  though  water  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  it  will 
rise  no  higher,  because  it  ia  only  by  the  attraction 
of  the  parta  above  that  the  fluid  rises.  Therefore, 
though  the  waters  of  the  sea  may  be  drawn  into  the 
subatances  of  the  earth  by  attraction,  yet  it  can  nol 
be  raised  by  this  means  into  a  cistern  or  cavity,  so 
as  to  become  tha  source  of  springs ;  the 

III.  Hypothesis  ia  that  of  Dr.  Halley,  who  aup- 
poses  the  true  source  of  springs  to  be  melted  amnn, 
raiA-uater,  dew,  and  vapors  condensed.  The  Doctor 
found,  that  every  ten  stiuare  incbea  of  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  yield  a  cubic  Inch  of  water  in  vapor  every 
day  ;  each  square  mile  6,914  tons  ;  and  each  square 
degree  33,000,000  of  toaa.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
the  Mediterranean  to  be  forty  degrees  long,  and 
four  broad,  its  surface  will  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  square  degrees,  whence  there  will  evaporate 
&,280,000,000  of  tons  per  day  in  the  aummei  time. 
The  manner  in  which  these  waters  are  collected, 
BO  as  to  form  reservoirs  for  the  difieient  kinds  of 
springs,  aeems  to  be  thus  : 

The  tops  of  mountaius,  in  general,  abound  with 
cavities  and  sublerraneau  caverns,  formed  by  Nature 
to  serve  as  reservoirs  ;  and  their  pointed  summits, 
rising  into  the  clouds,  attract  the  vapors  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  are  in  consequence  precipitated  in 
water,  and  by  iheir  gravity  easily  penetrate  through 
beds  of  sand  and  lighter  earth,  till  they  are  slopped 
in  their  descent  by  more  dense  strata,  or  beds  of  clay, 
Btone,  dec,  where  they  form  a  baain  or  cavern,  and, 
working  a  passage  horizoutally,  issue  out  at  the  sides 
of  the  mountains. 

Springs,  which  Bow  perpetually,  and  without  any 
perceptible  diminutioa  or  increase  of  their  water,  are 
called  perennial  springs  ;  such  as  nm  only  for  a  time, 
andat  certaia  seasons  of  the year,are  called  periodical 
springs.  The  latter  are  very  numerous  in  Switzer- 
land, and  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  partial 
overflowinga  of  water  from  the  cavea,  or  natural 
ciateraa  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  which, 
when  tilled,  throw  off  the  superfluous  water.     Some 


springs  are  called  intermitting,  because  they  flow 
and  au>p  alternately.  Several  springa  exist  in  Iceland, 
from  which  the  water  flows  only  in  sudden  gushes, 
a  phenomenon  probably  caused  by  tha  action  of 
subterraneous  vapors.  There  are  alao  reciprocating 
springs,  whose  waters  rise  and  fall,  or  flow  and  ebb, 
at  regular  intervale.  The  spring  of  Fousanche,  in 
Languedoc,  flows  every  day  for  above  seven  hours, 
and  then  stops  for  nearly  five  hours,  rising  each  day 
fifty  minutes  later  than  the  preceding  day.  The 
Bulierborn,  a  fresh  water  spring  in  Westphalia, 
rises  with  a  great  noise.  There  is  another  at  Col- 
mars,  in  Provence,  which  stops  every  seven  minutes. 
This  spring  was  affected  by  the  great  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and  changed  into 
aperennial  fountain ;  but,  in  1763,  it  began  again  to  stop 
at  intervals.  One  of  the  nwst  remarkable  fountains 
of  ancient  times,  was  one  of  which  Herodotus  and 
Diodorua  Siculus  have  transmitted  an  account.  It 
was  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  and  was  situated 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  this  fountain  was  warm,  as  the  day  advanced 
it  became  progressively  cool,  and  at  noon  it  was  at 
the  ejctremily  of  cold  ;  at  which  time  the  Ammonites 
made  use  of  it,  to  water  their  gardens  and  shrubberies. 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun  it  became  again  warm,  and 
continued  to  increase  as  the  evening  proceeded,  until 
midijight,  when  it  reached  the  extremity  of  heat  j 
as  the  morning  advanced  it  grew  again  progressively 
cold.  There  was  a  fountain  also  equally  curious  in 
the  forest  of  Dodona.  It  ia  aaid  to  have  had  the 
power  of  lighting  a  torch.  At  noon  il  was  dry  i  at 
midnight  full ;  from  which  time  it  decreased  till  the 
following  noon.  CashmeTe  ia  aaid  to  abound  with 
foimtains,  which  the  nativea  call  miraculous.  Pliny 
the  Younger,  describes  one  near  the  Larian  Lake, 
which  increased  and  decreased  three  times  every 
day.  The  ancients  were  never  weary  of  attributing 
peculiar  properties  to  fountaina.  That  of  Arethusa, 
was  suf^aed  to  have  the  power  of  forming  youth  to 
beauty,  and  that  of  Calaphon,  of  enabling  the  priest 
of  the  Clarian  Apollo  to  foretell  future  events. 

Of  medicinal  and  detrimental  fountains,  we  have 
many  instances  vouched  by  writers,  modern  as  well 
as  ancient.  Fhilastratua  mentions  one  that  caused 
the  leprosy  i  Vitruvius  speaks  of  another,  near  Zama, 
in  Numidia,  that  gave  unusual  loudness  to  the  voice: 
we  read  of  some  that  caused  immediate  death  )  some, 
the  loss  of  memory,  and  others,  that  restored  it. 
Many  of  them  have  doubtleaa  a  fabuloua  origin  ;  yet 
it  would  be  too  preauming  to  doubt  the  absolute  possi- 
bility of  their  existence.  Pliny  speaks  of  two  fount- 
ains, one  in  Judea,  the  other  in  .Ethiopia,  which, 
being  impregnated  with  sulphur,  had  the  property  of 
oil,  with  respect  to  burning.  The  same  property  is 
imputed  to  a  river  in  Cilicia ;  and  a  fountain  near 
Carihage,  by  Vitruvius.  Herodotus  relates,  that  in 
the  country  of  the  Atlantes,  in  Africa,  was  a  hill  of 
salt,  on  tl^  summit  of  which  bubbled  a  apring  of 
fresh  water.  At  Guildford,  in  Connecticut,  is  a 
fountain,  the  water  of  which  will  evaporate,  if  corked 
in  a  bottle  ever  so  securely.  Some  writers  mention 
one  rising  in  Mount  Soracta,  the  waters  of  which 
boiled  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
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PALMYRA. 


PjiLhtra  was  anciently  one  o(  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world,  but  no  ceriain  information  can  be  af- 
forded as  to  its  origin.  The  general  supposition  is, 
that  it  was  biiill  by  King  Solomon,  and  called  by  him 
Tadmor — the  name  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  by  ila 
signification  in  the  Syriac,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin 
language!,  denoting  the  number  of  palm-trees  which 
sfTorded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate  region. 
It  is  regarded  by  some  as  having  risen  lo  distinction 
long  before  the  time  of  this  monarch,  who  lived  about 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Chrislian  era.  The 
testimony  of  Josephus,  no  incompetent  aulhoriiy, 
fleems  to  favor  the  (irsl  opinion,  who  says,  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  bo  politic  a  prince  as  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  building  a  city  of  such  extent  in  a  distant 
and  uninhabited  corner  of  hia  dominions  ;  that  the 
probable  reason  why  Sol9mon  built  this  city  so  re- 
mole  from  the  parts  of  Syria  that  are  inhabited  is 
ibis,  that  below  there  is  no  water  to  be  had,  and  that 
it  is  in  that  place  only  where  there  are  springs  and 
pile  of  wsier,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  form  the 
emporium  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  the  mercantile  cities  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  pearls,  cinnamon,  gold,  iic,  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  afford  ample  proof  that  a  commercial 
relation  did  subsist  from  a  very  early  period  between 
the  places  in  question,  because  in  the  countries 
hordering  upon  the  Persian  gulf  could  theae  articles 
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alone  be  got;  and  Palmyra,  being  situated  in  m 
straight  line  between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Syrian 
and  Phoenician  cities,  thus  early  became  ihe  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  eastern  world,  and  aiiained  lo  that 
ee  of  wealth  and  splendor  which  its  ruins  so 
powerfully  indicate. 

The  original  buildings  of  Palmyra  have  been  long 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
edifices,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  so  splendid,  must 
have  been  erected  long  posterior  to  the  Ume  of 
Solomon. 

The  history  of  this  city  is  almost  totally  unknown, 
probably  from  its  iequestered  situation  and  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  the  various  other  causes  which  also 
tended  lo  sink  in  obscurity  every  record  of  the  early 
commercial  history  of  that  interesting  portion  of  the 

Meager,  however,  as  the  historical  notices  of 
Palmyra  are,  it  can  boast  of  one  splendid  era,  when, 
under  its  king,  the  celebrated  Oudenatus,  it  gained 
various  victories  over  the  Persians,  and  at  length 
stood  forth  as  the  rival  of  Rome  herself. 

Zenobia,  hia  queen,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
females  that  Asia  ever  produced,  after  his  demi»« 
assumed  the  government,  avenged  hia  death,  and 
soon  rendered  herself  formidable  lo  sU  the  nations 
within  her  reach.  But  her  dignity  and  power  did 
not  long  continue,  and  Palmyra,  through  her,  sacrifi- 
ced ages  of  quiet  and  prosperity  to  a  moment  of  glory. 
She  was  at  length  defeated  by  Aurelian,  knd  in  her 
fall  fixed  an  indelible  atain  tipon  b  character  otbeFwiw 
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glorioua,  by  purchasing  hei  own  life  at  the  espenss 
of  her  rrieoda. 

Among  the  numbers  whom  on  this  occasion  Aure- 
lian  devoted  to  death,  was  the  celebrated  Longinus, 
secretary  to  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  in  the  Greek  language  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us.  Genius  and  learning  were  inca- 
pable of  moving  an  uuleUered  anidier,  but  they  had 
served  to  elevate  and  harmonize  the  soul  of  Ix>nginu3. 
Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  followed  tbe 
executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  misiresa.  and  be- 
stowing comfort  on  his  afflicted  friends.  His  fame 
perhaps  will  survive  the  queen  who  betrayed,  or  the 
tyrant  who  condemned  him. 

From  this  period  the  city  gradually  verged  into 
decay  and  desolation,  and  iis  present  mouldering  re- 
mains speak  lo  us  in  the  mnst  emphatic  language  of 
the  unavoidable  fate  that  awaits  the  pride  of  man  and 
the  noblest  monuments  of  human  genius. 

The  ruins  are  tbe  most  extraordinary  and  aiupen- 
dous  it)  the  world,  alike  remarkable  for  extent  and 
magnificence,  and  the  romantic,  wild,  and  desolate 
spot  on  which  they  are  found.  Architecture  seems 
to  have  Isvished  ail  her  ornaments,  and  displayed  all 
'  n  and  decoration  of  those 
very  fragments  of  which  are 
"  We  had  scarcely  passed," 
le  remarkable  buildings  [ihe 
il  Palmyrenes],  when  the  hills 
us  all  at  once  the  greatest 
d  ever  seen,  and  behind  tliem, 
toward  tbe  Euphrates,  a  flat  waste,  as  far  aa  the  eye 
could  reach,  without  any  object  which  showed  either 
life  or  motion.     It  ia  scarcely  poaaible  to  imagine 


splendid  edifices,  the 
so  massy  and  imposing, 
says  Mr.  Wood,  "thet 
sepulchres  of  the  ancier 
opening,  discovered  to 
quantity  of  ruins 


anything  more  striking  than  this  view.  So  great  a 
number  of  Corinthian  pillars,  with  so  little  wall  or 
solid  building,  afforded  a  most  romantic  variety  of 
prospect."  We  sometimes  lind,"  says  a  celebrated 
traveller,  ■■  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
conrts  and  walls;  sometimes  a  temple,  whose  per- 
istyle is  hair  thrown  down,  and  now  a  portico,  k 
gallery,  or  triumphal  arch.  Here  Bland  groups  of 
ci)Iutnns,  whose  synnnetryis  destroyed  by  ibe  fall  of 
many  of  ihem  ;  there  we  see  them  ranged  in  rows 
of  such  length,  that,  similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they 
deceive  the  sight,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
continued  walls.  On  which  side  soever  we  look, 
the  earth  is  strewed  with  vast  stones,  half  buried 
with  broken  entablatures,  damaged  capitals,  mutila- 
ted friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced  sculptures, 
violated  tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by  mud."  These 
ruins,  which  consist  chiefly  of  temples,  palaces,  and 
public  edifices,  built  mostly  of  white  marble,  occupy 
an  area  of  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  bul  tbe 
ancient  city,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  now  dis 
appeared,  is  allowed  to  have  extended  lo  nearly  four 
limes  that  space. 

They  were  accidentally  discovered  by  some  Eng- 
lish travellers  from  Aleppo  somewhat  more  than  a 
century  ago.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the  ruins  are  spread 
over  a  square  of  220  yards.  It  was  encompaaaed 
with  a  stately  wall  built  of  large  square  stones,  and 
adorned  with  pilasters  within  and  without  to  the 
number  of  sixty-two  on  a  side.  Within  the  court 
are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  marble 
pillarti,  37  feet  high,  with  their  capitals  of  exquisite 
workmanship.      Of  these  only  eighty-eight  remain 
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entire;  but  there  must  have  been  many  more,  for 
ihi'y  appear  lu  have  gone  round  tlie  whole  court,  and 
to  h^ive  supiKirled  a  double  piazzn.  The  walks  on 
thai  side  of  ihe  piaxza  which  ix  opposite  to  the  front 
of  the  casile,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  spacious 
and  hnRiitiful.  Al  each  end  of  this  line  are  (wo  niches 
for  statues,  with  iheic  pedestals,  borders,  supporters, 
and  canopies  carved  with  the  utmost  propriety  and 
elegance.  The  space  within  this  enclosure,  which 
is  now  tilled  with  the  diriy  huts  of  the  inhabitants, 
8ce:ns  to  have  been  an  open  court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood  the  temple,  encompassed  with  another 
row  of  pillars  of  a  different  order,  and  much  taller, 
being  30  feet  high,  but  of  these  sixteen  only  remain. 
'I'be  whole  space  contained  wiihin  these  pillars  is 
59  yards  in  length,  and  near  28  in  breadth.  The 
temple  is  no  more  than  33  yards  in  length,  and  13 
<ir  14.i[i  Sreadth.  It  points  notlh  and  south;  and 
exactly  ititi)  the  middle  of  the  building,  on  the  west 
aide,  is  a  most  magiiiUcent  entry,  in  the  remains  of 
which  arc  some  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes,  carved 
ill  the  most  bold  and  masterly  imitation  of  nature  that 
c^in  be  conceived.     Over  the  doof  are  discerned  a 


pair  of  wings,  which  extend  its  whole  breadth,  tna 
body  to  which  they  belonged  is  totally  destroyed, 
and  it  can  not  now  be  certainly  ascertained  whether 
it  belonged  to  an  eagle  or  cherub,  several  representa- 
tions of  both  being  visible  on  other  fragments  of  the 
building.  It  is  observed  of  the  windows  which  were 
not  large,  that  they  were  narrower  at  the  lop  than 
below.  The  north  enil  of  the  building  is  adorned 
with  the  most  curious  fret-work  and  bas-relief;  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  dome  or  cupola  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  which  appears  to  have  been  either 
hewn  outoTtherock,  or  moulded  to  some  composition, 
which  by  time  has  grown  equally  hard.  North  of 
(his  place  is  an  obelisk,  consisting  of  seven  large 
stones,  besides  it.^  capital  and  the  wreathed  work 
about  it.  It  is  about  SO  feet  high,  and  immediately 
above  the  pedestals  is  12  feel  in  circumference. 
There  was  probably  a  statue  upon  it,  which  the 
Turks,  in  their  zeal  against  idolatry,  destroyed.  At 
about  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this 
pillar,  to  the  east  and  west,  are  two  others,  besides 
the  fragment  of  a  third,  so  that  perhape  they  were 
orioinally  a  continued  row.     About  100  pacea  from 
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the  midclle  obelisk,  straight  forwrnrd,  is  a  magnificent 
entrance  to  a  piazza,  which  is  40  feet  broad,  and 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  enclosed  '  ' 
rows  or  marble  pillars,  26  feet  high,  and 
compass.  Of  these  there  still  remain  129,  and  by  a 
moderate  computation  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  560,  The  upper  end  of  the  piazza  was  shut 
by  a  row  of  pillars,  standing  somewhat  closer  than 
those  on  each  side.  A  little  to  the  left  are  the  ruins 
of  a  stately  building,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
banqueting-house.  It  is  built  of  better  marble,  and 
finished  with  greater  elegance,  than  the  piazza.  The 
pillars  which  supported  it  were  of  one  entire  ston 
which  was  so  strong  that  one  of  them  which  hi 
fallen  down  has  received  no  injury.  It  measures  22 
feet  in  length,  and  in  compass  8  feel  9  in* 
the  west  side  of  the  piazza  are  several  apertures  for 
gates  into  the  court  of  the  palace.  Each  of  these 
was  adorned  with  four  porphyry  pillars,  not  standing 
in  a  line  with  those  of  the  wall,  but  placed  by  couples 
in  the  front  of  the  gate  facing  the  palace,  two  on  each 
side.  Two  of  these  only  remain  entire,  and  but  one 
BUnding  in  its  place.  They  are  30  feet  long,  and  9 
feet  ill  circumference.  On  the  east  side  of  ihe  piazza 
stands  a  great  numberof  marble  pillars,  some  perfect, 
but  the  greater  part  mutilated. 

In  one  place  eleven  arerangedtogether  inasquare; 
the  space  which  they  enclose  is  paved  with  broad  flat 
■tones,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  a  roof  At  a.  lit- 
tle distance  is  a  small  temple,  also  roofless,  and  the 
walls  very  much  defaced.  Before  the  entry  which 
looks  to  the  south  is  a  piazza  supported  by  six  pillars, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end. 
Tho  pedestals  of  those  in  front  have  been  filled  with 
inscniitions,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Palmyrene  lan^ 
guages,  which  are  become  totally  illegible. 

Among  these  ruins  are  many  sepulchres  ;  they 
are  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  hollow  way,  toward  the 
north  part  of  the  city,  and  extend  more  than  a  mile. 
They  are  all  square  towers,  four  or  five  stories  high; 
but  though  alike  in  form,  they  differ  greatly  in  magni- 
tude and  splendor.  The  outside  is  of  common  atone, 
but  the  floors  and  partitions  of  each  story  are  marble. 
There  is  a  walk  across  the  whole  building  in  the 
middle,  and  the  space  on  each  hand  is  subdivided 
into  six  partitions  by  thick  walls.  The  space  between 
the  partitions  is  wide  enough  to  receive  the  largest 
corpse,  and  in  these  niches  six  or  seven  are  piled 
upon  one  another. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Palmyra  are  some  salt 
marshes,  and  to  the  adjaceiit  country  a  trade  is  carried 
on  in  kelp  from  Tripoli  to  Syria. 

There  are  two  Arab  tribes,  almost  equally  power- 
ful,— one  of  them,  called  Annecy,  remarkable  for  the 
finest  horses  in  the  world,  possesses  the  country  to 
the  southwest,  at  the  back  of  Libanus,  about  Bozrah, 
and  southward  toward  the  borders  of  Arabia-Petrtea 
and  Mount  Hureb.  The  other,  named  Mowalli,  in- 
habits tbe  plains  east  from  Damascus  to  the  Euphratus, 
and  north  to  near  Aleppo. 

Of  their  manners  and  customs  we  know  little  ;  we 
can,  however,  glean  sufficient  to  see  that  these 
people  copied  after  great  models  in  their  manners, 
their  vices,  and  their  virtues.     Their  funersl  customs 


were  from  Egypt,  their  luxury  was  Persian,  and  their 
leltera  and  arts  were  from  the  Greeks.  Their  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  these  three  great  nations,  makes 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  they  adopted  several  other 
of  their  customs.  But  to  say  more  on  that  head,  from 
such  scanty  materials,  would  be  to  indulge  too  much 
conjecture,  not  certainly  the  office  of  the  historian. 


IDENTITY  OF  PERSONS. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinaiy  phenomenon,  that  amid 

e  countless  myriads  of  human  beings  thai  hav« 

en  created,  a  distinctive  individual  appearance 
should  appertain  lo  each  one.  The  masses  of  man- 
kind have,  by  original  decree,  or  the  influence  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  become  parcelled  out  into 
>us  nations,  each  having  their  jicculiar  characier- 
forms  and  features ;  but  among  none  of  tl)e8e 
(not  even  the  Jews  and  Gypsies,  in  whom  the  prac- 
tice of  intermarriage  baa  contributed  to  maintain  a  so 
remarkable  general  resemblance]  have  the  marks  of 
the  personal  identity  of  the  individual  been  destroy- 
ed. Yet  there  exist  some  exceptions  to  this  law  of 
identity,  and  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  may 
prove  not  only  interesting,  but  of  practical  utility. 

Although,  says  Fodere,no  two  persona  do  exactly 
resemble  each  other,  and,  oo  close  observation,  a  dis  ■ 
tinctive  physiognomy  may  be  observed,  even  in  chil- 
dren (and  twin  children,  too]  of  the  same  family  ; 
yet,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  some  individuals  are 
either  so  slightly  perceptible,  or  have  become  forgot- 
ten, and  thus  many  persons  have  been  known,  with- 
out any  interested  motive,  but  purely  through  igno- 
rance, to  attest  as  true  what  was  really  false  ;  fathers, 
mothers,  husbands,  and  wives,  have  been  thus  led 
away  by  illusions — enoneously  denying  or  maintain- 
ing the  identity  of  their  children,  oi  of  each  other. 

Pliny  devotes  a  section  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
"Natural  History"  to  "  Exempla  Similltudinuiii." 
He  says  that  it  was  hardly  passible  to  distinguish 
Pompey  the  Great  from  the  plebeian  Vibius  and  ibe 
freedman  Publicius ;  each  of  these  persons  resem> 
bling  him  so  closely  in  his  noble  and  generous  de- 
portment and  handsome  countenance.  Cneus  Scipio 
was  nick-named  Serapion,  from  a  striking  likeness 
to  a  low  slave  of  that  name  who  sold  animals  for  the 
sacrifices;  while  one  of  his  descendants,  and  the 
consuls  Lentulus  and  Metellus,  were  each  called  after 
certain  actors  whom  they  so  nearly  resembled.  A 
fisherman  of  Sicily  resembled  the  proconsul  Sura 
not  only  in  features,  but  also  in  possessing  a  peculiar 
defect  of  speech.  Toranius  sold  to  Antonius,  when 
triumvir,  two  children  of  a  rare  beauty  and  a  perfect 

imblance,  although  the  one  was  born  in  Asia,  and 

the  other  beyond  the  Alps.     He  passed  them  off  ns 

dne,  but  their  language  afterward  betraying  the  de- 

iption,  Antonius  reproached  the  seller  with  having 

obtained  a  far  too  enormous  price  for  ttiem.     Tora- 

I,  nothing  abashed,  replied  that  the  very  point 

which  was  considered  a  defect  in  these  children, 

truth,  their    highest   recommendation ;    for 

resemblance  between  two  twins  could  not  be 
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looked  on  as  eztrBordinary,  an  axampla  of  its  ei 
eace  between  two  children,  born  even  in  different 
countries,  was  worthy  of  the  highest  recompense. 
AntoniuH  henceforth  considered  his  purchase  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  articles  of  vtrlu. 

Impoaiora  of  various  kinds  have  made  the  resem- 
blance they  bore  to  other  individuals  an  instrument 
of  practising  their  decepttona ;  and  aome  of  these 
have  in  this  way  even  aspired  to  the  attainment  of 
■overeign  power.  One  of  the  most  reraatkable  of 
these  is  met  with  in  Russian  history,  under  the  name 
of  the  false  Demetrius.  The  celebrated  Czar  Basi- 
loviii,  dying  in  1484,  left  two  sons,  the  one  who  be- 
came csar,  named  Theodore,  and  the  younger  named 
Demetrius.  The  new  02ar,  being  a  very  weak 
man,  allowed  all  the  power  to  pass  from  his  hands 
into  those  of  his  miniater  Boria,  who  persuaded  him 
that  for  the  security  of  his  reign  the  asaasai nation  of 
his  brother  Demetrius  was  necessary )  and  this  was 
accordingly  accompliabed.  The  czar  himaelf  died 
in  a  few  years,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Boria  had 
poisoned  him.  With  him  the  line  of  Ruric,  which 
bad  governed  Russia  700  years,  became  extinct,  and 
Boria  procured  himself  to  be  declared  czar. 

In  1604  a  monk  named  Ostrefief,  who  bore  a  re- 
markal)le  likeness  to  the  murdered  Demetrius,  and 
possessed  various  qualifications  essenlisl  to  the  ac- 
quisiLii>n  of  popularity,  declared  that  he  really  was 
Demetrius,  and  that  the  person  who  had  been  assaa- 
sinaisd  had  been  subslicuced  for  him  when  he  had 
the  good  foitune  to  make  his  escape.  The  people, 
disliking  ibe  government  of  Boris,  and  attached  to 
the  ancient  royal  race,  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  hia  rep- 
resentations. Many  persons,  who  had  well  known 
the  prince  from  certain  marks,  declared  that  this  per- 
son was  really  htm.  He  was  encouraged  by  aome 
wealthy  noblea,  and  the  king  of  Poland  supplied  him 
with  a  small  army  to  assert  bis  rights.  His  progress 
was  notnrioua,  and  in  1605  he  was  crowned  at  Mos- 
cow, Boris  having  previously  in  despair  taken  poison. 
The  widow  of  Basilovitz,  who  had  been  banished, 
waa  now  sent  for  by  the  pretended  Demetrius,  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  they  recognised  each  other 
upim  their  meeting.  The  credit  of  the  new  czar 
now  seemed  fully  established;  but  hia  imprudence 
prevented  hia  reign  continuing.  Having  married  a 
Poliah  princesa,  he  ahowed  ao  undue  a  partiality  to 
the  countrymen  of  his  wife,  to  whom  indeed  he  owed 
ao  much,  and  so,  great  a  diaposition  to  encourage  the 
Catholic  religion,  that  a  conspiracy  was  speedily  or- 
ganized against  him.  The  old  csarina  was  com- 
pelled to  recant  her  avowal  of  him  as  her  son,  de- 
claring she  had  only  pretended  to  recognise  him,  as 
seeing  in  him  an  instrument  for  the  chaaliaement  of 
.he  oppressors  of  her  race.  He  was  ssaaaainaled 
during  the  rebellion.  No  leas  than  _}Iva  other  impos- 
lora  pretended  al^rward  to  be  Demetrius  ;  but  into 
their  history,  or  into  that  of  the  various  wars  and  tu- 
mults they  occasioned,  we  can  not  enter,  as  in  no  in- 
stance, eicept  the  first,  were  the  pretanaions  ground- 
ed upon  the  exactness  of  the  personal  resemblance. 

Russia  has  witnessed  anodier  impostor  in  more 
recent  times.  A  Don  Cossack,  named  PugatscheS', 
having  been  sent  to  the  camp  with  despatches,  was 


observed  by  all  the  oHIcera  (o  bear  a  remarkable  re- 
aemblance  to  the  murdered  emperor  Peter.  He  re- 
solved to  (urn  thia  to  good  account,  and  having  spent 
some  time  in  Poland  in  perfecting  his  scheme,  he 
retnmed  to  Russia  in  1773,  and  by  spreading  the  re- 
port that  he  waa  the  emperor,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  assassins,  contrived  to  raise  a  consid- 
erable force  among  the  Cossacks,  and  for  more  than 
ayear  maintained  a  most  haraaaing  warfare.  At  laat 
hia  followers,  disgusted' with  his  cruelty  and  brutality, 
and  stimulated  by  an  immense  reward,  betrayed  him 
to  Count  Panin,  when  he  was  taken  in  an  iron  cage 
to  Moacow,  and  there  executed  in  1775. 

In  France  several  persons  have  personated  the 
dauphin,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  who 
died  in  pr^on  during  the  reign  of  terror,  but  whom 
they  declared  to  have  escaped.  Among  ^ese,  one 
Hervegault,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  from  his  strong  like- 
ness to  Louis  XVI.,  was  induced  to  pass  himself  off 
for  hia  son.  Persona  even  of  high  rank  were  de- 
ceived  by  him,  and  induced,  in  apiie  of  hia  repeated 
imprisonments,  to  pay  him  TO%al  honors.  He  died 
in  the  Bicetre  in  181S.  Some  years  afler,  another 
impostor,  named  Bruneau,  excited  considerable  atien- 
tion.  and  in  1818  was  imprisoned  for  seven  years. 

The  two  celebrated  instances  of  impostors  which 
occurred  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
Lambert  Simmel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  are  not  cases 
in  point,  as  they  did  not  attempt  to  compass  their 
enda  by  insisting  upion  the  personal  reaemblance,  but 
rather  by  natural  addreas  and  a  skilful  employment 
Of  historical  and  family  facta,  which  could  only  have 
been  acquired  from  a  careful  tuition. 

Cases  of  near  resemblanco  are  in  fact  of  by  no 
means  rare  occurrence,  and  difficult  questions  of 
identity  are  frequently  brought  before  courts  of  law, 
some  of  those  which  are  upon  record  being  of  a  very 
interesting  nature.  Decisions  aa  to  heritage  and  af 
filiation,  nay,  affecting  life  itself,  have  frequently  d* 
pended  upon  the  eatablisbment  of  identity.  In  that 
rich  repertorium  of  legal  lore,  the  CauaM  CtUbrea, 
many  Remarkable  caaes  of  disputed  identity  are  to  be 
found ;  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  these  may  prove  Id- 
te  resting. 

A  noted  example  was  determined  by  the  parlia 
ment  of  Toulouse  in  1560.  Martin  Guerre  bad  been 
absent  from  home  eight  years,  when  an  adventurer, 
named  Amauld  Dutille,  personated  him,  and  took 
possession  of  hia  property ;  he  had  children  by 
Guerre's  wife,  but  neither  she  nor  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  suspected  the  deceit  for  three  years 
Some  suspicious  circumstances  then  ariaing,  the  cue 
was  taken  before  the  tribunals,  when  not  leas  than 
three  bondred  witnesses  were  examined,  some  of 
whom  positively  declared  that  the  accused  was  Gu- 
erre, others  as  positively  that  he  was  Dutille,  while 
a  third  set  declared  they  could  not  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  judges  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  perplexity,  when  the  real  Guerre  appear- 
ed. The  effrontery  of  Dutille  well  nigh  diaconcerted 
him,  but  upon  direct  personal  comparison  the  wife  and 
sister  at  once  acknowledged  liim  as  tbeir  relaUre. 

De  Caille,  a  Protestant,  fled  into  Switzerland  U 
the  rerocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     His  son  divd 
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in  his  presence  at  Vermi.  Some  years  after,  a  ma- 
rine anil  a  Protestant,  wishing  to  obtain  the  estate 
by  abjuration,  declared  himself  to  be  ihe  young  Oe 
(.;aille.  u>  whi>m  lie  bure  a  great  resemblance.  He 
was  prusecuieJ  as  an  impostor.  Some  hiinfjred  per- 
sons [eslltieJ  as  10  his  idetitiiy,  among  whom  were 
woiann  who  had  nursed  De  Caille's  child,  and  old 
BKrvants  of  the  family.  Public  enthusiasm  became 
excited  in  hia  favor,  as  it  was  staled  that  the  opposi- 
tiiin  t<>  his  chiirns  was  got  up  by  the  Protestants  in 
ord.ir  to  prevent  him  embracing  the  Catholic  faith. 
Persons  of  consequence  espuused  his  cause,  and  ii 
vain  Wire  proofs  ofTered  that  his  true  name  was 
Mege,  and  lh;it  the  ynung  mbin  whom  he  personated 
was  really  dead.  He  was  put  into  the  full  possession 
of  ilie  estate,  and  shonly  afiurward  married  ad 
tageously.  Bui  here  he  carried  matters  too  far,  for 
he  had  already  a  wife,  who,  having  hitherto  connived 
at  his  priiceedings  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoil, 
finding  herself  duped  and  deceived,  betrayed  his  se- 
cret. The  case  was  now  more  carefully  reinvesti- 
gated at  Paris,  when  jl  was  foimd  that  certain  physi- 
cal mark.8,  known  to  have  existed  upon  ynimg  De 
Caille,  were  not  to  be  discovered  upon  the  impostor. 

Two  children  belonging  to  a  widow,  named  I.e 
Mi>ine,  Ktrayed  away  from  home  during  her  absence. 
About  a  year  afler.  a  mendicant  came  into  the  church 
where  tlie  widow  was,  leading  by  the  hand  a  little 
boy.  Ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  struck  by 
it.i  exact  resemblance,  declared  this  to  be  one  of  the 
lost  children.  The  mother,  however,  denied  the 
identity.  Her  neighbors,  among  whom  was  a  person 
who  had  nursed  tlie  child  for  three  years,  and  the 
atirgeon  who  had  attended  it  during  an  illness,  pro- 
tested against  her  unnatural  conduct  in  denying  her 
chilli  ;  and  the  beggar  was  thrown  into  prison.  The 
child  itself  was  cunning  enough  to  prefer  a  life  of 
ease  to  one  of  menilicancy,  and  by  its  replies  only 
confirmed  the  existing  prejudices.  Things  so  con- 
tinued, when  one  day  one  of  the  widow's  sons  re- 
turned, and  stated  that  the  brother  who  had  run  away 
with  him,  fell  ill  and  died,  and  to  corroborate'  what 
hs  said,  he  produced  a  certificate  signed  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  and  the  resident  of  the  house  in 
which  the  boy  had  died. 

A  verj'  singtdar  case  occurred  in  New  York  in 
1604.  A  man  was  tried  as  one  John  Hoagfor  biga- 
my. He  denied  the  identity,  and  declared  his  name 
to  be  Parker.  Numerous  witnesses  swore  that  he 
was  really  Hoag,  and,  among  others,  the  woman 
whom  that  person  had  married  and  deserted.  Hoag 
was,  moreovur,  said  to  speak  quick  and  lisping,  to 
have  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  and  a  mark  on  Ins  neck, 
•II  which  circumstances  were  observed  regarding 
the  prisoner.  Two  witnesses,  however,  distinctly 
twore  that  Hoag  had  a  very  visible  scar  upon  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  produced  by  treading  on  a  knife,  but 
this  mark  did  not  exist  tipoo  the  prisoner.  He  after- 
ward proved  an  alibi. 

One  Redman  was  accused  of  robbing  a  Mr.  Brown, 
«nd  one  of  the  witnesses,  on  cross-examination,  said 
lie  know  a  man,  then  in  custody,  who  so  resembled 
the  prisoner,  that  he  should  not  know  the  one  from 
the  other.     These  men  were  placed  side  hy  side  in 


court,  and  every  one  was  astounded  at  their  exae 

When  the  twin  brothers  Ferrean  were  tried  tar 
perjury,  their  resemblance  was  so  complete,  that  the 
scrivener,  who  had  drawn  up  eight  bonds  at  the  or- 
der of  the  one  or  the  other,  did  not  know  upon  which 
of  them  to  Gx  the  charge.  Dr.  Montgomery  mentions 
an  instance  of  twins  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
parents  by  means  of  their  dress. 

The  above  cases  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
in  ell  criminal  trials  the  greatest  caution  must  be  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  upon  cases  of  doubtful  identity, 
and  the  melancholy  fact  that  several  innocent  persons 
have  sutTered  death  through  their  identity  having 
been  mistaken,  proves  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 

Dr.  Montgomery  relates  that  a  gentleman  was 
robbed  near  Dublin,  and  a  man  placed  upon  his  trial 
as  the  perpetrator,  and  convicted  upon  the  prosecu- 
tor's testimony ;  but,  owing  to  prior  good  conduct, 
he  was  recommended  to  mercy.  A  few  days  after, 
the  gentleman  was  horror-struck  at  meeting  in  a  road 
with  the  very  man  who  had  really  robbed  him.  The 
error  in  this  case  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  de- 
fective quantity  of  light,  and  the  question  has  been 
mooted,  as  to  what  degree  of  light  is  essential  to  en- 
able a  witness  to  swear  to  identity.  The  French 
Institute  decided,  after  numerous  experiments,  tlial 
the  degree  of  illumination  caused  by  the  flashing  of 
pistol  was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  A  Bow- 
reet  officer,  however,  identitied  a  robber  by  this 
eans  in  1799;  and  Or.  Montgnmery  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  lady  obtaining  a  sufficient  view  of  a 
robber  during  a  flash  of  lightning  to  be  enabled  to  rec- 
'se  him  again. 

ivo  men,  named  Clinch  and  Mackay,  suffered 
death  in  1797,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Fryer,  their 
identity  being  sworn  to  by  Miss  Fryer.  Some  years 
after,  two  thieves,  executed  for  another  oflence,  de> 
dared  that  they  were  Mr.  Fryer's  murderers. 

Alluding  to  the  case  of  Colman,  who  was  unjustly 
ecuted  for  rape.  Dr.  Paris  observes  ;   "  The   mel- 
ancholy case  of  Colman  will  impress  my  reader  with 
the  importance  of  carefully  noticing  the  circumst.in- 

of  dying  dtclarations,  lest,  by  receiving  as  evi- 
ce  the  ravings  of  delirium,  or  at  least  the  imper- 
fect impression  of  impaired  faiiulties,  the  innocent 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  errors  of  the  dying ;  and 
this  is  the  more  necessary  in  those  cases  wherein  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime   committed  creates  an  immedi- 

rejudice  against  the  party  charged  or  suspected." 

I  on  the  one  hand  a  person  may  be  condemned 
through  a  mistaken  identity,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  circumstances  may  produce  so  great  an  altera- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance,  that  a  true  identity 
may  be  denied.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  knew  him 
not,  and  Ulysses  was  only  recognised  by  his  dog. 
The  learned  Lacchias  relates  an  instance  of  this : 
Andrew  CasaU,  aDolognese  nobleman,  having  been 
absent  from  his  country  for  thirty  years,  was  suppo- 
'  to  have  died  in  battle,  end  bis  heirs  took  posses- 

of 'his  property.  He,  however,  returning  at  last 
to  Italy,  and  claiming  his  rights,  was  sent  to  prison 

1  impostor.     Indeed  he  was  so  completely  chan- 
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ged  in  appearance,  that  hia  recognilion  waa  impossi- 
ble :  at  tbia  he  was  in  nowise  eurprised,  aince,  bar- 
ing fallen  into  the  hands  of  savages,  he  haU  sustained 
several  yeara  of  cruel  bondage.  Lacchiaa,  ta  whom 
the  case  was  referred,  decided  that  circumstances 
may  ao  change  the  appearance  aa  to  render  it  unre- 
cognisable, and  Casali  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
rights. 

Lacchiaa  enumerates  the  varioas  circnmstances 
which  may  have  an  inHuence  in  producing  this 
cliatige.  'I'he  efiecta  of  mere  age,  and  of  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  corpulency,  are  known  to  every 
one.  The  change  of  color  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the 
hair,  especially  of  the  latter,  is  remarkable  ;  thus, 
dmost  all  children  are  born  with  blue  eyes  and  lighl 
tiair.  Change  of  climate  seema  lo  have  much  effect 
in  darkening  or  rendering  gray  the  hair — the  rod 
color  longest  resiaiing  its  influence,  and  after  it  the 
tilat^k.  Intense  grief  may  whiten  the  hair  instanta- 
neously,'and  this  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  Marie  An- 
toinette ;  and  Lemnius  relates  that  a  criminal,  a  line 
young  man,  being  condemned  to  death,  hia  hair  turn- 
ed suddenly  while.  The  emperor,  when  he  saw 
this,  thought  his  hair  had  been  whitened  artificially, 
or  (hat  some  one  had  been  substituted  for  the  crimi- 
nal ;  but  on  learning  the  genuineness  of  the  change, 
he  pardoned  the  man,  saying  that  the  dreadful  moral 
convulsion  he  had  undergone  was  ample  punishment. 
Climate  producea  many  other  remarkable  changes, 
as  may  the  various  aliments  lo  which  tbe  absent  per- 
son bus  been  accnstiimed,  or  the  different  diseases 
from  which  he  has  suffered.  Wallet  Scott  has  some 
lines  in  "  Marmion,"  beautifully  illustrative  of  this 
part  of  our  subject ;— • 

"  Dtogtr,  long  Irani,  nnt,  and  iro, 

Rnon  chantce  the  rorin  that  tK>(  ws  knov : 
Fur  deidly  feu-  can  (ime  outgo, 

And  hluich  m  once  Ibe  hair. 
Hud  tail  can  niughHi  rnrm  wid  fac«, 
And  wont  can  qufnch  the  ryn'  bright  (raca, 
tior  does  old  age  n  wrinkli  iTac« 

Mora  deeply  IbaD  deipair." 

It  must  be  allowedffhen,  that  the  establishment  of 
identity  is  frequently  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty, 
and  authors  have  not  been  able  to  lay  .down  rules  for 
so  doing.  OrRla  Considers  that  the  condition  of  the 
hair  may  frequently  aid  in  proving  it ;  and  as  no  pu- 
trefaction occurs  in  this  structure,  the  mark  is  availa- 
ble after  death.  In  general  the  declaration  of  the 
identity  of  dead  persons  is  even  far  more  difficult 
than  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  living,  as  the  fea- 
tures undergo  so  marked  a  change.  Scars  and  cica- 
trices, original  or  mother-spots,  and  congenital  raal- 
formations,  form  tbe  moat  unexceptionable  marks  of 
identity. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  narrations  con- 
cerning suppositious  children  are  the  mere  ofispriiig 
of  popular  credulity  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
yet  ill  some  cases  the  establishment  of  the  identity 
of  a  claimant  of  an  inheritance  has  been  a  matter  of 
inliiiite  difficulty.  The  Anglesey  and  Douglas  cases 
are  celebrated  instances  of  this,  that  excited  a  vast 
degree  of  interest  in  tlie  public  mind  during  the  pe< 
riuds  of  their  agitation.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  deliver- 
ing tbe  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  respecting 
the  latter,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  existence  of  a 


family  likeness  as  one  proof  of  identity.  He  says  ; 
"  I  have  always  considered  likeneaa  as  an  argument 
of  a  child  being  the  son  of  a  parent ;  and  the  rather 
as  the  distinction  between  individuals  of  the  human 
species  is  more  discernible  than  in  other  animals ;  a 
man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  sees 
two  faces  perfectly  alike )  and  in  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  every  one  may  be  known  from 
another.  If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  featuie, 
there  may  be  a  discriminancy  of  voice,  a  difference 
in  the  gesture,  the  smile,  and  various  other  charac- 
ters ;  whereas  a  family  likeness  runs  generally 
through  all  these  ;  for  in  everything  there  ia  a  re- 
semblance, as  of  features,  size,  altitude,  and  action." 
In  respect  to  family  tikeneas.  Dr.  Gregory  used  to 
relate  the  following  anecdote  :  Being  called  to  a  rich 
nobleman,  residing  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  struck  with  the  exact  resemblance  the 
form  of  his  nose  bore  to  that  of  a  portrait  of  the  grand 
chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
In  walking  through  the  village  next  day,  he  observed 
the  same  configuration  in  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  nobleman's  steward  informed  him  thai  all 
these  persons  were  illegitimate  descendanta  of  the 
chancellor. 


Animal  Porsoivs. — The  venom  of  the  bee  md 
the  wasp  has  a  liquid  contained  in  a  small  vesi- 
cle, forced  through  the  hollow  tube  of  the  sling 
mto  the  wound  inflicted  by  that  instrument.  From 
the  experiments  of  Fontana,  we  learn  that  il  beara  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  poison  of  the  viper. 
That  of  the  bee  is  much  longer  in  drying  when  ex- 
posed lo  the  sir  than  the  venom  of  tbe  wasp.  The 
sting  of  the  bee  should  be  immediately  extracted ; 
and  the  best  application  is  opium  and  olive  oil  ;  one 
dram  of  the  former  finely  powdered,  and  rubbed 
down  with  one  ounce  of  the  tatter,  and  applied  to 
tbe  part  affected  by  means  of  lint,  which  should  be 
frequently  renewed.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  animala  destroy  their  prey,  and  even  una  anoth- 
er, we  can  not  doubt  thai  their  poison  is  sufficiently 
virulent.  Sol^  poultices  of  fresh  flesh,  bread  and  milk, 
or  in  the  absence  of  these,  even  mud,  are  excellent 
applications  td  the  sting  of  insects,  and  even  the  bites 
of  the  moat  venemous  snakes.  The  specifics  recom- 
mended in  such  caaes  for  internal  use,  are  not  to  be 
compared  in  efficacy  with  the  timely  application 
of  a  poultice  of  the  flesh  of  a  chicken  or  other  ani- 
mal recently  killed.  The  flesh  of  the  rattleanake 
itself  is  in  some  parts  of  America  reckoned  to  possess 
specific  virtues,  and  doubtless  will  answer  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  well,  as  any  other  good  soli  and  moist 
poultice,  which  will  aeldom  fail  to  effect  a  cure  when 
promptly  applied  and  frequently  renewed.  In  thia 
way  the  irritation  and  inflammation  induced  by  the  poi- 
son in  the  part  bitten,  is  ofYen  arrested  and  prevented 
from  extending  to  vital  parts.  These  concluaions  are 
the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the  poison  of 
the  rattlesnake,  in  which  the  moat  celebrated  Indian 
and  other  specifics  were  used  with  little  ot  no  &!• 
vantage. 
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A  DAT  AT  A  LEATHER  FACTORY. 

Tbb  processes  involred  in  the  fabrication  of  leath- 
er, alibi>ugh  in  many  respects  remarkiibla  and  inter- 
esting, are  very  liitlo  undjerstood  beyond  the  cjrcls 
of  iniinufucturers  and  dealers.  It  is  generally  known 
iliaiiheavociitLonsorthe  tanner,  iho  currier, the  fell-; 
monger,  tbe  lawer,  lbs  leaiber-dressei,  all  relate  in 
siinie  vvny  or  Other  to  the  preparation  of  leather ;  but 
Uie  reUtion  which  these  employments  bear  one  to 
unuther  is  not  so  well  understood. 

Leatlier  has  been  designated  by  Dr.  Ure  as  "  the 
skill  of  animals,  so  nwdified  by  chymical  means  as  to 
have  b'^i'Ome  unaheiable  by  tbe  external  agents  which 
ten<l  to  decompose  it  in  its  natural  stale."  The  gela- 
tinous portion  of  tbe  skin  is  made  to  combine  with 
chymical  substances  artifiuiatly  applied,  and  by  this 
combination  the  new  substance,  leather,  is  produced. 
1'he  ingredients  employed  for  the  conversion  of  skin 
into  leather  are  different  in  different  <^es,  and  give 
rise  to  various  subdivisions  of  employment  in  the 
leather -manufacture.  The  claBsi5cation  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leather  might  be  made  according  to 
■he  animals  whence  the  skins  were  obtained,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  skins,  or 
accurdiiig  lo  the  purposes  to  which  the  prepared 
leather  is  to  be  applied  ;  but  we  think  that  the  purpose 
of  the  present  article  will  be  better  answered  by  raa- 
kiiif  a  classificatiim  according  to  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture ;  and  we  shall  therefore  speak  of  leather  as 
prepared — 1st,  by  oak-bark  ;  2d,  by  sumach ;  3d,  by 
slum  ;  and  4th,  by  oil :  these  four  varieties  being  re- 
markably distinguished  one  from  another. 

The  leather  prepared  by  tanning  wilh  oak-bark  is 
the  bide  of  the  ox,  the  calf,  and  the  horse,  all  of  which 
possess  sufficient  ttnnness  to  be  applied  to  the  manu- 


facture of  shoes,  harness,  and  other  articles  reqttiring 
great  strength  and  durability.  The  skins  prepared  by 
a  substance  called  sumach  are  principally  those  of  the 
goat  and  the  sheep )  and  the  leather  resulting  from 
the  process  is  morocco  leather,  for  coach-linings, 
chair-covers,  book-binding,  iatl^es' shoes,  &c. ;  roan 
for  shoes,  slippers,  and  compon  book-binding  ;  and 
skiver,  au  inferior  leather,  for  hat-linings,  pocket- 
books,  work-boxes,  toys,  and  other  cheap  purposes- 
The  skins  dressed  in  alum  are  principally  those  of 
the  kid,  the  sheep,  the  lamb,  and  in  some  inataiices 
the  caK;  and  the  leather  produced  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  gloves  and  ladies'  ^^es.  Lastly,  tbe  skins 
dressed  in  oil  are  those  of  tR  sheep,  ihe  buck,  and 
the  doe,  and  tbe  resulting  leather  is  that  of  which 
riding'gloves  and  similar  articles  are  made,  as  well  as 
the  soft  wash-leather,  or  chamois  leather,  familiar  to 
every  one. 

Although  the  processes  whereby  these  varieties  of 
leather  are  produced  differ  very  distinctly  one  from 
another,  yet  the  establishments  wherein  ihey  are  con- 
ducted present  a  generally  similar  appearance.  The 
lanyards  and  leather  manufactories  each  present  to 
the  view  of  a  stranger  an  open  court  or  yard  surrouitd- 
ed  or  partially  surrounded  by  buildings,  some  of  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  access  of  air  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  interior.  Tbe  surface  of  tbe  court  or 
yard 'is  in  most  cases  intersected  by  pits,  or  square 
cisterns,  in  which  the  skins  are  steeped  during  some 
part  of  the  manufacturing  process.  All  bear  a  gen- 
eral resemblance,  too,  in  two  circumstances  not  alto* 
gather  attractive  to  visiters,  viz.,  the  presence  of  un- 
pleasant odors,  and  the  absence  of  cleanliness. 

I.  Leather  prepared  by  Tanning. — When  an  ox  has 
been  slaughtered,  the  bide  removed,  and  the  flesh 
'  trusferred  to  the  butcher,  the  hide  is  sold  to  the 
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UnneT,  bj  him  to  be  conTertad  ioio  the  thicker  kindi 
of  leather.  The  hide  paseea  into  his  hands  with  the 
homs  attached  ;  and  he  separates  these  from  ihe  hide, 
and  aella  them  to  the  comb-ma kera  and  other  maau- 
facturera  of  horn.  The  hair  is  also  attached  to  the 
hide,  but  the  removal  of  this  ia  a  more  difficult  oper- 

When  the  hide  ia  purchased  by  the  tanner,  there 
are  little  bits  of  flesh,  Sic,  itdhering  to  the  inner  sur- 
face ;  and  theae  are  removed  by  a  proceBS  called 
"  fleshing."  The  hide  is  spread  out  over  a  convex 
wooden  bench  called  a  "  beam,"  and  ia  then  scraped 
with  knifes  of  a.  peculiar  shape,  by  which  all  extra- 
ueous  matters  are  removed,  and  the  hide  is  pared 
down  to  the  cutis.  After  this  proceaa  the  hair  is  to 
be  removed,  and  this  is  eflected  in  one  of  two  ways, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  skin.  One  method 
consists  in  mixing  together  quick-lime  and  water, 
and  imroetsiug  the  hide  in  the  solution ;  after  remain- 
iog  there  several  days,  and  having  the  lime-water  re- 
newed occasionally,  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hair  have 
become  so  far  loosened  by  the  action  of  the  lime, 
as  to  be  easily  pulled  out.  The  hide  is  then  spread 
out  on  the  beam,  and  "  unhaired,"  that  is,  scraped 
with  a  knife  till  the  hair  is  removed.  In  the  other 
method,  adopted  in  some  kinds  of  skins  which  would 
be  injured  by  the  action  of  lime,  several  skins  or 
hides  are  placed  in  a  close  chamber,  where  they  un- 
dergo s  kind  of  natural  fermentation,  sufficient  to 
loosen  the  hair  from   the  skin. 

When  by  either  of  these  methods  the  hair  has  been 
remnved,  the  hide  is  "  grained,"  or  scraped  and  then 
subjected  to  a  process  whereby  the  pores  are  opened 
and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Ihe  tan  afterward 
to  be  applied.  In  some  caaee  this  consists  in  steep- 
ing the  hide  for  some  days  in  a  sour  solution  of  rye 
or  barley  flour ;  in  others,  the  bath  is  a  Tery  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water.  The  bide  be- 
comes swollen,  Boflened,  and  the  pores  ready  pre- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  Ian. 

The  bark,  the  roots,  and  occasionally  the  leaves  of 
a  considerable  number  of  plants,  yield,  by  soaking  in 
water,  an  astringent  solution,  usually  of  a  yellowish 
brown  color.  This  solution  has  a  peculiar  action  on 
the  living  skiu  corrugating  snd  constrioging  it)  and 
when  applied  to  dead  skin,  baa  the  property  of  coa- 
rening  it  into  leather.  These  vegetable  substances 
contain  a  principle  called  ^annin,  which  is  the  agent 
concerned  in  converting  skin  into  leather.  Provided 
the  tannin  ia  obtained,  it  matters  not  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process  what  substance  yields  it ;  and  the 
tanner,  therefore,  employs  that  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  effective  and  the  most  economical. 

To  detail  the  various  systems  adopted  by  different 
tanners  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  our  purpose.  The 
process  is  so  alow  a  one,  and  the  desirability  of 
creased  speed  so  great,  that  patent  afler  patent  is 
ken  out  on  the  subject ;  and  almost  every  tanner  has 
•ome  process  peculiar  to  his  own  establishment.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  aa  general  as  possible  in  our  few 
details.  When  the  hide  is  properly  cleaned  and 
brought  to  the  state  called  "pelt,"  it  ia  ready  to  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  tan-pits.  These  pits  are  gener- 
ally recttngolar  cisterm,  whose  upper  edge  ia  lerel 


with  the  ground,  aikd  whoae  interior  ia  lined  with  wood. 
The  Unniog  ingredient,  generally  oak-bark,  is  steeped 
in  the  ctstem  of  water,  and  the  solution  ia  then  tech' 
nically  termed  "  ooze."  The  hide  ia  in  the  lirst  in- 
stance put  into  a  pit  containing  nearly-spent  ooie,  in 
which  hides  have  already  been  steeped,  and  which 
has  consequently  lost  more  or  less  of  its  tanning  prin- 
ciple. In  thia  pit  the  hide  is  frequently  stirred  and 
turned  to  insure  the  equable  action  of  the  tan  on  ev- 
ery part.  The  hide  is  then  transferred  to  a  pit  con- 
taining stronger  ooze,  or  else  is  stratified  with  crushed 
bark  i  several  hides  being  laid  one  on  another,  and 
iteeped  in  water.  Whether  the  bides  be  placed  at 
)nca  in  prepared  solution  of  barit,  or  be  stratified  with 
bark  in  a  pit  containing  water,  depends  upon  the 
system  of  tanning  pursued  by  the  manafacturer,  and 
upon  the  quality  of  the  hide  ;  but  in  either  case  the 
hides  are  exposed  to  renewed  portions  of  the  tanning 
iugredienl  from  time  to  time,  until  the  tannin  has 
combined  intimately  with  the  animal  substance.  In 
most  tanneries  sereral  months  are  consumed  in  this 
process  of  steeping  in  the  tan-pita  ;  and  although  nu- 
merous patents  have  been  granted  for  improved  and 
more  expeditious  processes,  the  limited  extant  to 
which  these  are  adopted  seema  to  ahow  that  there  is 
some  advantage  aJSTerded  by  lengthened  time,  not  al- 
together attained  by  the  speedier  fsroceaaes.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  we  can  not  enlarge  here  -.  it  muat 
auffice  to  say  that  the  object  of  tanning,  whether  by 
a  alow  or  a  speedy  process,  is  to  cause  the  tanning 
pHuciple  to  penetrate  into  all  the  pores  of  the  hide 
from  aut'face  to  surface ;  when  this  ia  effected,  the 
hide  has  become  transformed  into  leather.  When  the 
hide  is  tanned,  it  is  hung  up  in  an  airy  loft,  or  drying- 
room  ;  and  during  the  process  of  drying  is  compres- 
sed hy  beating,  by  pressure  with  a  steel  insirnment, 
or  by  being  passed  between  rollers,  which  gives  it  a 
smooth  and  dense  texture. 

The  stoutest  hides,  from  hulls,  buflaloee,  oxen,  and 
cows,  are  tanned  in  a  way  more  or  less  resembling 
that  above  detailed,  and  are  then  used  principally  for 
the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  time  employed  in 
tanning  abide  for  the  soles  of  men's  boots  in  general 
is  from  six  to  twelve  months ;  while  a  still  thicker 
quality,  knovm  as  "  butts"  or  "  backs,"  sometimes 
consumes  fifteen  months  in  the  process.  The  skins 
of  calves,  seals,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  horse  and 
cow  skins,  are  tanned  to  form  the  "  upper  leathers" 
of  boota  and  shoea,  and  are  prepared  in  a  somewhat 
similar  but  more  expeditious  manner.  After  having 
been  "unhaired."  they  are  steeped  for  eight  or  ten 
days  in  an  alkaline  liquor,  being  at  intervals  taken 
out  and  scraped  on  both  surfaces,  by  which  the  lime 
oil,  and  gelatinous  matter  are  forced  out  from  between 
the  pores,  and  the  skin  rendered  soft,  pliant,  and  fit 
to  receive  the  tanning  ingredient.  They  are  then  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  tan  in  the  tan-pits  until  convert- 
ed into  leather. 

Leather  intended  for  the  upper  parts  of  boots  and 
shoes,  for  saddlers,  and  for  coach-makers,  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  currier  after-tanning,  for  the  purpoxo 
of  being  softened,  equalized  in  thickness,  smooibe,!, 
blacked,  &c.  The  currier  dips  the  tanned  akin  it, 
water  to  moisten  i^  and  then  eoftens  the  texture  bv 
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beating  it  with  a  "  mace  :"  this  ii 
a  wooden  handle  two  or  three  feet  long,  witli  a  cubical 
head  at  one  end.  He  then  places  the  skin 
inclined  plane  called  a  "  horse,"  and  equalii 
thickness  by  the  aid  of  a  broad,  straight,  two-handled 
knife,  called  a"  cleaner,"  which  is  worked  in  such  a 
manner  sa  to  shave  olf  the  superfluous  thicknesses  of 
the  skin.  Ailer  this  the  leather  is  thrown  again  into 
water,  and  nibbed  on  the  grain  or  outer  side  with 
pumice  or  gritstone  ;  whereby  the ''  bloom,"  a  whitish 
matter  derived  from  the  action  of  the  bark,  is  removed, 
The  leather  is  then  rendered  flexible  by  being  rubbed, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  with  an  in- 
strument called  a  "  pommel,"  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  hand  by  a  strap  on  one  sidi 
and  having  on  the  under  surface  a  number  of  parallel 
grooves,  which  have  the  effectof  bringing  the  leathi 
to  a  high  state  of  flexibility.  The  leather  is  agai 
scraped  with  a  broad  knife,  to  equalize  its  thickness 
and  texture.  Then,  according  to  the  quahiy  of  the 
leather,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  bp  applied, 
it  is  dresaed  with  oil,  with  oil  and  lampblack,  with 
tallow,  &c.  i  and  is  polished  with  rubbers  of  hard 
wood. 

3.  Leather  prepared  toith  sumach. — We  now  come 
to  those  varieties  of  leather  whkh  will  enable 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  establishment  selected 
for  our  visit  on  this  occasion.  The  manufactory 
known  as  the  Neckinger  mills,  Bermondsey,  is  one  in 
which  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  leather  prepared  with 
sumach,  alum,  or  oil  are  manufactured.  The  term 
"  mills"  is  applied,  because  the  prei 
occupied  by  a  Yiompany  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  straw,  and  were  then  known  as  paper- 
mills  ;  the  water  for  the  manufacture  being  supplied 
by  the  Neckinger  tide-stream,  which  flows  past  the 
building  twice  a-day  from  the  Thames. 

On  entering  the  gates  which  form  the  communica- 
tion from  the  high  road  to  the  factory,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  open  yard  represented  in  the  frontis- 
piece. In  various  parte  of  this  yard  are  pile,  some 
rectangular  and  some  circular,  used  not  as  tan-pits 
for  tanning  skins,  but  as  lime-pita  for  loosening  the 
hair  and  wool.  Here  and  there  are  men  employed 
in  "  drawing,"  or  lifting  out  the  partially-limed  skins, 
and  in  transferring  them  from  place  to  place.  South- 
ward of  this  yard  is  another  occupied  principally  by 
lime-pits  similar  to  the  others,  and  by  lines  whereon 
wetted  skins  are  hanging  to  dry.  Around  the  large 
or  principal  yard  are  ranges  of  buildings  employed 
for  various  purpt^es.  In  one  range  are  enensive 
ware-rooms  for  finished  leather  of  the  morocco  kind  ; 
in  another  the  white  leather  is  contained  ;  over  these 
are  drying-lof^,  in  which  the  skins  are  hung  at  a.  cer- 
tain stage  in  their  manufacture.  In  another  port  of 
the  premisea  are  the  vessels  for  tanning  skins  with 
sumach  )  in  a  third  the  die-house,  where  the  moroc- 
co leathers  are  died ;  in  others  are  three  or  four 
leather-splitting  machines,  fulling  stocks  for  chamois 
leather,  a  rotating  vessel  for  alumed  leather,  and  va- 
rious other  arrangements,  of  which  we  ahall  speak 
presently.  The  large  quantity  of  water  employed  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
necesBarily  dirty  processes  involved,  keep  the  great- 


er part  of  the  buildings  in  a  wet  and  sloppy  stats  ) 
and  the  existence  of  several  dozens  of  cisterns  or 
pits  in  the  open  yards  render  necessary  some  little 
circumspection  in  the  steps  of  a  visiter:  indeed, this 
circumspection  is  desirable  on  more  accounts  than 
one,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  "  standing  order"  among  the 
workmen,  that  although  an  immersion  in  one  of  the 
pits  is  open  to  any  one,  the  extricaiion  from  it  is  val- 
ued at  half-a-crown. 

The  most  important  leather  prepared  by  tanning 
with  sumach  is  the  morocco  leather  made  from  goat- 
skins. The  term  "  morocco"  is  probably  derived  Irom 
the  country  of  that  name,  but  we  are  not  aware 
whether  this  species  of  leather  was  originally  mart- 
ufactured  there.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  finer  kinds 
of  morocco  leather,  employed  for  coach-linings,  chair* 
covers,  &c.,  are  prepared  from  goat-skins ;  while  the 
inferior  or  "  imitation"  morocco,  applied  to  purposes 
wherein  cheapness  is  desired,  is  made  from  sheep- 
skin. Morocco  ia  famihariy  known  to  most  persona 
as  a  glossy-colored  leather,  whose  surface  presents 
a  wrinkled  and  fibrous  appearance  ;  and  we  perhaps 
can  not  better  illustrate  the  process  of  preparing 
leather  by  sumach  than  by  tracing  the  manu&cture 
of  this  variety. 

The  goat-akins  employed  for  this  purpose  are  im- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  world— Switzerland, 
Germany,  Memo),  Mogadore  in  Northern  Africa,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Asia  .Minor, 
and  other  places.  The  skins  from  some  places  are 
preferred  on  account  of  their  thickness  or  good  qual- 
ity ;  from  others  on  account  of  their  size;  Hhile 
others  are  purcbaaed  according  to  the  supply  which 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  market.  The  skins  are  im- 
ported with  the  hair  on,  and  to  remove  this  is  one  iif 
ihe  first  processes  of  the  manufacture.  The  goat- 
skins are  first  soaked  in  water  for  several  days  tii 
soften  them,  and  then  undergo  the  process  of  "  lireik- 
ing,"  that  is  scraping  them  on  the  flesh  aide  to  remove 
the  adherent  substancea  which  would  interfere  with 
the  process  of  tanning.  The  "  fleshings"  and  other 
scraps  obtained  in  processes  aimijar  to  this  are  pla- 
on  open  racks  or  stages  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
1  dry  are  sold  to  the  manufaclurcrs  of  glue 
and  size;  as  are  likewise  the  fleshings  and  other 
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acrepa  rrom  ihe  thicker  hides  and  skins  prepared  by 
the  tanner. 

Into  the  lime-pits  before  noticed  s.  solutinn  of  lime 
in  water  is  ccmveyeil,  and  the  goat-skins,  after  being 
fleihed,  are  allowed  to  tioak  therein  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  During  ihisiiine  they  are  frequently  "  drawn," 
a  process  .represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  and  cod- 
sisting  in  taking  the  skins  out  of  the  pit,  laying  them 
in  a  heap  on  the  side,  allowing  them  to  he  thus  for  a 
certain  time,  and  immersing  them  again ;  all  this  has 
the  effect  of  causing  the  lime  to  act  equally  on  every 
part  nf  the  hairy  covering,  and  the  lime  water  is  re- 
newed once  or  twice,  to  aid  in  producing  the  deBired 
effect. 

When  the  liming  has  been  carried  to  such  ai 
tent  that  the  hair  can  be  easily  pulled  out  with  the 
finger,  the  goat-skins  are  drawn  from  the  pits,  and 
conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  "  fleshing-shop,"one 
of  the  buildings  in  the  western  part  of  the  premises. 
In  this  shop  are  a  number  of  "  beams,"  as  they  are 
called,  consisting  of  convex  work-benches  or  stools 
sloping  downward  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
supported  on  a  frame  or  stand.  Each  goat-skin  is 
laid  smoothly  on  a  "  beam,"  with  the  hairy  side  uppi 
must ;  and  the  workman,  standing  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  beam, scrapesoff  all  the  hair  by  means  of  a  double- 
handled  knife.  The  convex  from  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  skin  is  laid,  and  the  peculiar  form  given  to 
the  knife,  enable  the  workman  to  take  off  all  the  hair 
very  completely.  The  operations  of  "  fleshing,"  of 
"  unhairing,"  and  of  "  graining,"  are  so  nearly  alike  in 


1  cHii  nut  reach  the  heart  of  the  skin.  The  tanning, 
j  therefore,  can  not  be  commenced  until  the  lime  is  re- 
moved  and  the  pores  opened.  The  means  adopted  for 
:  effecting  this  are  by  far  the  moat  disagreeabie  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  manufacture.  A  solution  called  the 
"pure"  or  the  "  pewer"  (having  never  seen  the  word 
written  or  printed,  we  must  spell  it  as  pronounced),  is 
prepared  in  a  large  vessel,  and  into  this  the  skins  are 
immersed  :  there  is  an  alkaline  quality  in  the  soluiiun 
employed,  which  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  lime 
from  the  pores,  and  the  manufacturers  seem  to  have 
failed  hitherto  in  finding  more  than  one  substance 
which  yields  this  quality  effectually.  Whether  cliym- 
istry  may  hereafter  afford  them  a  more  extensive 
range  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  such  would  seem  to 
be  at  least  probable.  After  being  "  pured"  for  some 
time,  the  skins  are  taken  out  and  scraped  well  on  both 
sides,  for  the  sake  of  removing  as  much  of  ihe  liioe 
and  Ihe  albumen^  as  may  be  removeable  by  these 
means  ;  and  after* this  they  are  steeped  again. 

By  these  operations  the  pores  of  the  goat-skin  are 
so  far  opened  and  cleared  as  lo  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  tanning  principle.  The  substance 
employed  in  tanning  stout  hides  is,  as  we  before  ex- 
plained, oak-bark ;  hut  for  goat-skins  the  tanning 
ingredient  is  a  vegetable  substance  t^led  sumach. 
This  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles,  and 
young  branches  of  a  plant  called  the  rhus  eoriarta, 
growing  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  It  is  one 
"  (he  substances  experimented  un  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
his  inquiry  into  the  tanning  properties  of  various 
bodies  ;  and  he  found  it  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  tannin.  It  contains  also  a  light  coloring- ni alter, 
which  seems -lo  render  it  useful  for  the  tanning  of 
light-colored  leathers.  It  is  employed  extensively 
in  dying,  as  well  as  in  leal  her -dressing.  In  the 
sumach  tan-houses  referred  lo  we  saw  a  pile  of  this 
substance,  just  as  imported  from  Sicily,  iu  cloth  bags 
containing  about  one  cwt.  each  :  when  the  bags  are 
opened,  the  sumach  appears  as  a  fine  yellow  puwder. 
lanner  in  which  this  tanning  ingredient  is 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  goal-skin  is  exceedingly 
ruiious.  The  sumach  is  mixed  with  water  -  but  il'ihe 
ikins  were  immersed  indiscriminately  in  the  sojution, , 
ir  even  laid  smoothly  on  one  another,  the  sumach 
vould  not  act  equally  on  the  whole  surface.  To 
produce  the  desired  equality  of  aciion,  the  fullowing 
singular  plan  is  adopted  :  The  wet  guat-skins  are 
taken  from  the  "  pure,"  or  alkaline  solution,  and  sewn 


their  general  appearance,  that  (he  annexed  cut  will 
eullicienily  show  the  character  of  ihe  wh<de;  (he  prin- 
cipal difference  being  in  the  edge  of  ihe  knife  em- 
ployed by  the  workman.  The  hair  which  is  thus 
removed  from  the  goal-skins  is,  after  being  cleansed, 
sold  lo  the  carpet- manufacturers  and  to  plasterers. 

After  ihe  process  of"  unhairing,"  the  goat-skins  are 
again  soaked  in  time-water  for  two  or  three  days,  and  ' 
are  (hon  again  "  fieshed,"  or  scraped  on  the  inner  [ 
surface,  by  which  the  cutis  is  brought  to  a  tolerably  j 
clean  stale.  But  the  long  steeping  which  the  skin: 
has  undergone  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  lime  , 
into  the  pores,  insomuch  that  the  tanning  principle! 
contained  in  (he  sumach,  afterward  to  be  applied,  [ 
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up  by  women  into  bags,  each  skin  forming  a  bag  with 
ihe  grain  side  oiHward,  and  h&ring  no  openiog  except 
a  small  one  at  that  part  which  had  formed  the  hind 
shank  of  Ihe  animal.  These  bags,  as  soon  as  made, 
are  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  examined,  to 
see  that  they  are  well  sewn  up,  and  free  from  holes. 
They  are  then  taken  to  the  sumach-tub,  where  the 
process  represented  in  the  annexed  cutis  carried  on. 
A  large  shallow  circular  tub,  twelre  or  &fleen  feet  in 
diameter,  is  filled  with  hot  water  containing  a  little 
sumach,  and  near  it  is  a  smaller  veBsel  containing  a 
strong  Boluiion  of  sumach  in  water.  Two  men  and  a 
boy,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  tub,  then  fill  the 
bags  with  the  sumach-soluiion  thus  :  the  boy  takes 
a  bag,  and  inserts  into  its  mouth  the  stem  of  a  fun- 
nel, the  mouth  of  which  is  uppermost.  One  of  the 
men  then  nearly  fills  the  bag,  through  the  funnel, 
with  the  soluiiun,  which  he  ladles  from  the  sm^er 
tub.  The  other  man  takes  the  bag  from  the  tunnel, 
and  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  breath  fills  with  wind 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  interior,  and  ties  up  the 
mouth  with  string.  The  air  hasthe  effect  of  distend- 
ing the  bag  until  quite  free  from  wrinkles,  and  also 
of  causing  it  to  float  in  water.  AU  the  bags,  ader 
being  thus  filled,  are  thrown-  into  the  large  vessel, 
and  are  kept  there  about  three  hours,  occasionally 
stirred  and  moved  about  with  a  woodeo  instrument. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  solution 
of  sumach  contained  within  each  bag  is  enabled  to 
exert  its  full  action  on  the  skin  in  an  equable  manner, 
and  to  penetrate  entirely  through  the  substsnce.  The 
thickness  of  these  goat-skins  is  so  very  much  less 
than  that  of  the  bides  formerly  described  as  being 
tanned  by  oak-bark,  that  the  tanning  principle  of  the 
sumach,  aided  by  a  certain  temperature  in  the  skin 
and  the  solution,  is  enabled  to  produce  its  effect  in  a 
few  hours.  The  sumach-tubs  present  a  singular 
appearance  when  three  or  four  dozen  inflated  goat- 
skins are  floating  about  in  the  contained  liquor. 

Once  during  the  process  of  sumaching  the  skins 
are  removed  from  the  tub  and  placed  on  a  rack  or 
perforated  bench  at  the  side  ;  they  are  heaped  one 
00  another,  and  by  their  own  weight  press  all  the 
_  sumach  solution  through  the  pores.  Another  sumach- 
ing and  another  pressteg  complete  the  operation. 

The  bags  are  next  removed  to  another  building,  < 
where  the  seams  are  loosened,  the  bags  opened,  and 
the  sediment  remaining  from  the  sumach  removed 
from  the  inside  :  this  sediment,  which  oflen  consists 
principally  of  yellow  sand  nefariously  mixed  with  the 
sumach  before  it  leaves  Sicily,  is  of  no  further  use  in 
leather-dressing,  aad  is  taken  away  to  be  used  as 
manure.  The  goa^akins,  after  being  thoroughly 
washed,  are  laid  out  smoo^  on  a  sloping  board,  and 
"  struck,"  that  is,  scraped  and  rubbed  out  as  smooth  as  , 
possible.  In  this  smooth  state  the  skins  are  hung  up 
m  a  lotl,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  they  are  said  lo  be 
"  in  the  crust." 

The  skins  are  then  nearly  ready  for  the  process  of 
dying.  It  is  generally  known  that  most  morocco 
eathers  present  beautiful  aud  vivid  colors,  and  lo 
produce  these  the  skins  have  to  undergo  a  very  careful 
process  of  dying.  The  drying  in  the  loft  has  had  the 
effect  of  shrivelling  the  skins  in  some  degree ;   to 


obviate  which,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  die,  the  skins  are  wetted,  and  "  struck  out,"  or 
smoothed  again.  The  die-house  presents  those  general 
features  which,  whether  the  substance  to  be  ^ed  be 
cloth  or  leather,  are  observable  in  such  places.  Thv 
die-house  contains  five  coppers  for  the  reception  of 
hot-water  or'  logwood-solution ;  square  tanks  for 
containing  Ihe  die ;  frames  whereon  to  suspend  the 
skins  invarious  solutions;  and  other  similar  arrange 
meuts.  As  many  of  the  ingredients  used  in  dying 
are  costly,  and  as  the  finished  leather  is  intended  lo 
be  seeu  only  on  one  surface,  it  is  customary  to  lay 
two  skins  in  close  contact  before  dying,  so  that  the  . 
dye-liquor  may  not  be  wasted  by  acting  on  both 
surfaces  of  each.  The  dying  ingredients  employed, 
the  number  of  immersions  which  the  skins  undergo, 
the  changes  in  the  solutions  to  which  the  skins  are 
exposed,  and  the  time  employed  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  process,  are  points  involving  much  practical 
skill,  and  on  which  we  can  say  but  little.  The 
crimson,  the  scarlet,  the  purple,  the  indigo  morocco- 
leather,  all  require  particular  modes  of  treatment, 
arising  from  the  qualities  of  the  dying  ingredients 

After  the  dying,  the  skins  undergo  two  or  three 
processes  of  rubbing,  which  seem  to  act  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  currying,  by  giving  a  softness  and 
pliability  to  the  leather.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  finishing  process,  by  which  the  wrinkled  ap> 
pearance  is  given  to  the  material.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  colored  surface  of  morocco  leather  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  indented  all  over  by  an  in- 
strument sharp  enough  to  leave  permanent  depres- 
sions, but  not  so  sharp  as  to  cut  the  leather.  This 
effect  is  produced  on  the  smooth  goat-skin  thus ; 
The  workman  lays  the  skin  on  a  sloping  bench,  with 
the  died  surface  uppermost,  and  rubs  it  forcibly 
with  a  ball  made  of  some  hard  wood,  such  as  bux. 
The  ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  and  has 
on  its  surface  a  number  of  fine  parallel  grooves.  As 
the  ball  is  worked  over  the  leather  in  the  direction  of 
these  grooves,  it  leaves  permanent  marks  thereon,  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  which  distinguishes 
morocco  from  all  other  kinds  of  leather.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  and  flesi5ility  of  the  morocco 
leather  made  from  the  finest  gosi-skins  :  the  finishing 
of  the  grooved  ball  makes  ii  very  pliable,  white  Ilie 
nature  of  the  skin  itself  gives  it  great  durability  and 
toughness.  In  the  morocco  wareroom  at  the  Neckiiiger 
mills  the  vivid  colors  displayed  show  also  that  this 
kind  of  leather  is  susceptible  of  receiving  a  beautiful 

We  have  before  slated  that  there  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  morocco  leather,  made  of  sheep-skin.  This,  under 
the  name  of  "  imitation"  morocco,  is  largely  used  for 
inferior  or  economical  purposes  ;  and  though  it  is  in- 
ferior to  Ihe  other  kind  in  suppleneas  and  durability,  its 
superficial  appearance  is  very  nearly  equal :  indeed,  it 
is  to  this  latter  fact,  combined  with  greater  cheapness, 
that  we  may  attribute  its  extensive  manufacture.  In 
the  manufacture  of  morocco  leather  from  sheep-skins, 
there  are  not  many  points  of  diSerence  from  the  . 
analogous  manufacture  from  goat-skins  ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  briefly  of  the  different  states  in 
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whicli  tha  skina  co.ik 


0  the  hands  of  ihe  ]e«ther- 


There  are  manufacturera  cailedfcllmongers,  wtiose 
business  it  iaui  bring  sheep-ak ins  into  a  certain  state 
of  preparation  befure  the  leather-dresHer  commencea 
Lie  upcrationa  thereon.  The  skina  from  nearly  all 
(he  sheep  alaughiered  are  conveyed  to  a  skin-market 
and  there  aold  by  factora  or  aalesraen,  who  act  for  the 
butchers,  to  the  I'e II mongers.  The  skins  are  brought 
and  sold  with  the  wool  on,  and  the  labors  of  the  fell- 
monger  relate  to  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  disposal  of  the  wool  (o  the  wooUtaplera, 
and  the  "  pelta"  or  atripped  skina  to  the  leather- 
dressers  and  the  parch  meat- makers.  The  trade  of  a 
fellmonger  is  more  dirty  and  disagreeable  than  even 
thai  of  a  leather-dresser,  on  account  of  the  mode 
necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  separation  of  the 
wool  from  the  pell.  These  remarks,  so  far  as  the 
leulher-dresBerisconcemed,  apply  only  to  sheep-skina, 
for  [he  skinsof  the  goat,  the  kid,  the  buck,  the  doe,  and 
one  or  two  other  kinds  of  an i mala  which  have  a  hairy 
rather  than  a  woolly  covering,  come  into  hie  hands 
bulbre  the  hair  haa  been  removed ;  and  the  process  of 
"  unliairing"  is  then  effected. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sheep-skins  into  "  imitation" 
morocco,  and  into  roan  leather,  a  routine  of  operations 
occura  nut  very  different  from  that  sketched  above. 
Buih  kinds  are  prepared  by  aumach-lanning ;  and  the 
preparatory  and  subsequent  proceases  are  for  the  moat 
part  similar  to  those  neceasary  for  goat-skin  morocco. 
There  arc,  however,  one  or  two  points  of  difference 
which  must  be  noticed.  The  skin  of  the  sheep,  from 
the  organization  which  promotes  the  rapid  growth  of 
wool,  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  grease,  or 
oleaginous  matter,  than  the  skin  of  the  goat ;  anditjs 
easeulial  that  this  be  removed  before  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple ia  brought  to  act  upon  the  skin.  To  effect  this, 
the  skiNB,ahort1y  before  being  placed  in  the  sumach- 
tan,  are  subjected  to  th'e  action  of  a  hydros tatic-press, 
which  by  a  pressure  of  many  tons  forcea  out  the  extra- 
neous matters  from  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  kind 
of  leather  called  "  roan"  does  not  preaent  the  wrinkled 
or  grained  appearance  of  morocco  leather,  adifference 
which  results  from  the  different  mode  of  finishing 
alter  the  dying  ;  the  grooved  balls  not  being  uaed  for 
the  roan  leathera. 

The  kindof  aheep-skin leather  called"  skiver,"nBed 
for  common  bookbinding,  hat-lininge,  pocket-books, 
work-box  covers,  and  other  cheap  purposes,  deserves 
notice  for  a  process  the  most  remarkable,  in  a  mechan- 
ical [toint  of  view,  which  theae  establishmenia  pre- 
sent ;  we  mean  the  "  splitting"  of  a  skin  into  two 
thinner  skina.  Thin  as  a  sheep-skin  is,  and  supple 
when  wetted,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  operation 
oBaplitiing  or  alicing  it  into  halves,  without  cutting 
holes  in  either,  would  be  an  impossible  task  ;  yet  this 
is  effected  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  There  is  a 
machine  for  splitting  hides  ;  but  the  small  thickness 
of  a  sheep-skin  requires  peculiar  arrangements  for 
effecting  a  similar  bisection.  The  object  aimed  at 
in  this  operation  is  twofold,  viz.,  to  obtain  a  thin  kind 
of  leather  fur  some  purposes  for  which  a  aheep-skin 
•  ill  ihe  natural  stale  would  be  too  thick,  and  to  obtain 
■  quality  of  leather  which  could  be  sold  at  a  lower 


price  than  that  made  from  whole  skin.  The  prin* 
cipla  of  the  machine  is  this :  Two  rollers,  ranged 
horizontally  in  a  frame,  are  made  to  rotate  in  opfwaiie 
directions,  the  vacancy  between  them  being  only  just 
auScient  to  admit  a  aol^  wetted  aheep-skin  or  pelt. 
The  rotation  of  the  rollers  causes  the  skins  to  be 
drawn  slowly  between  them  ;  but  it  can  not  do  ao 
without  eocoanteriag  the  blade  of  a  very  sharp  knife, 
which  has  a  reciprocating  horizontal  motion,  in  such 
a  position  as  to  cut  the  skin  into  two  thicknesses  aa 
it  pasaes  the  knife,  one-half  passing  over,  and  the 
other  under  the  blade.  A  most  ingenious  contrivanc* 
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several  pieces,  so  adjusted  that  in  passing  over  any 
thickened  portiona  of  the  skin  the  common  aperturo 
between  the  rollers  is  widened  at  that  part.  It  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  construction  of  the  machine, 
that  one  of  the  semi-thicknesses  or  sections  must  be 
equable  andlevelinevery  part,  while  any  inequalities 
which  might  have  existed  in  the  original  akin  will  be 
thrown  into  the  othei  section.  Either  section,  the 
"  grain"  aide  or  the  "  flesh"  side,  may  have  this 
equable  thickness  given  to  it,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  skin  ia  adjusted  on  the  rollers ;  and  the 
two  portions  may  have  various  ratios  given  lo  their 
thicknesses,  according  to  the  position  of  the  vibrating 
knife  opposite  the  opening  between  the  rollers.  A 
sheep-skin  of  the  usual  size  occupies  about  two  min> 
utes  in  splitting,  during  which  time  the  knife  make! 
from  two  to  thiee  thousand  vibratory  motions  to  and 
fro,  ctitting  a  minute  portion  of  the  skin  at  each  move- 
ment. The  preceding  cut  represents  a  sheep- skin 
undergoing  the  process  of  splitting  in  one  of  theae 
machines. 

As  the  thin  "  skivers"  are  more  readily  acted  on  bjr 
the  Bumac1i-ian  than  the  thicker  goat-skins,  they  are 
not  sewn  up  into  bags  like  the  latter,  but  are  im> 
mersed  In  the  sumach-tub  in  an  open  state,  and  are 
tanned  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  subsequent 
operationa  require  lese  delicacy  than  in  the  preparation 
of  morocco  leather,  and  do  not  call  for  much  remark. 

Among  the  varietiee  of  leather  tanned  with  aumnch 
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is  ihe"«iianiel1«d leather," nowoccasioiially  employed 
for  ladies'  shoes.     This  is  made  of  seal-skii 
calF-skin,  coated,  after  lanning,  with  a  peculiar  kiiiil 
of  varnish  or  japan  capably  uf  yielding  a  brilli 
glo.B, 

3,  Leather  prepared  inith  Alum. — Tlie  technical 
name  of  "  tawing"  is  frequoiitly  applied  to  llie  general 
rouiirie  of  operations  whereby  alumeJ  lealhi 
duced.  This  variety  of  leather  is  in  many  i 
white  or  unJieJ,  and  has  a  peculiar  sitftness  when 
finished.  The  skins  which  undergo  the  pri 
"tawing"  are  those  of  the  kid,  the  sheep,  and  the 
lamb  ;  the  Arst-named  of  which  yields  the  well-known 
"  kid  leather"  of  which  gloves  and  ladies'  shoes  ai 
made  ;  while  the  white  leather  made  from  sheep-ski 
is  used  for  lining  shoes  and  other  inferior  purpose! 
The  cheap  kid  gloves  which  are  displayed  in  the 
shop-window  of  the  hosier  are  generally  made  from 
lamb-akin,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  imitation  kid. 

The  kid-skins  which  form  the  staple  of  this  branch  of 
iho  manufaclure  are  brought  from  Italy:  they  are  very 
■mall  in  size,  and  have  the  hair  on.  The  lirst  operation 
to  which  they  are  subjected  is  steeping  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  by  which  they  become  soaked  and 
softened  ;  they  are  then  "  broken"  on  the  flesh  side,  a 
process  resembling  that  to  which  goat-skins  are  sub- 
jected :  the  skin  is  laid  on  a  beam  or  convex  bench, 
with  the  flesh  side  uppermost,  and  ia  then  scraped : 
this  seems  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  lime  in  the 
next  process.  Afler  the  "  breaking,"  the  kid-skin  is 
immersed  in  lime-water  in  a  pit  for  about  fourteen  or 
iiKteen  days,  by  which  the  hair  becomes  in  some 
measure  loosened  from  the  peh ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  operation  of  "  unhairing"  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  goat-skins.  In  a  few  days  after 
this  process  the  skin  is  "  fleshed,"  to  procure  a  clean 
surface  on  the  inner  side,  and  after  this  the  pores  are 
opened  and  the  lime  "killed"  (to  use  a  technical  term). 
This  opening  of  the  pores  is  effected  not  by  the 
alkaline  solution  called  the  "pure,"  as  in  goal-skin 
dressing,  but  by  steeping  the  skin  in  a  solution  or 
"drench"  of  bran  and  water.  When  this  ia  effected, 
the  skin  is  laid  down  on  the  "-beam"  with  the  grain- 
side  uppermost,  and  "  struck,"  or  forcibly  worked  with 
a  knife,  whereby  the  impurities  are  worked  out 
from  within  the  pores.  After  a  further  steeping  for  a 
day  or  two  in  bran  and  water,  the  skin  is  in  a  state  to 
undergo  that  process  which  constitutes  the  principal 
difference  between  sumached  leather  and  alumed 
leather.  Instead  of  being  sewn  up  into  ba^a  filled 
with  sumach  liquor,  and  immersed  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water,  the  skins  are  put  into  a  kind  of  barrel  called  a 
"  roundabout :"  this  barrel  has  a  door  or  opening  in 
one  part  of  its  curved  surface,  through  which  the 
■kins  are  placed ;  and  when  the  water  and  ingredients 
are  added,  the  door  is  closed,  and  the  barrel  made  to 
rotate  rapidly.  The  effect  of  ibe  rotation  ia  to  cause 
the  impregnated  liquor  to  act  intimately  on  every  part 
of  the  skin.  The  substances  placed  in  the  barrel  to 
acton  this  skin  are,  for  the  commoner  kinds.ofleather, 
alum  and  salt;  and  for  the  belter  kinds,  alum,  salt, 
iiiiur,  and  yolk  of  eggs  :  ihese  latter  ingredienls  are 
fur  ibd  most  part  absorbed  into  the  substances  of  tliu 
finer  kid  Iratliers,  and  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  im- ! 


parting  that  beautiful  softness  and  plumpness  which 
such  leatlier  presents.  About  twelve  puunds  of  alum 
and  a  little  more  of  common  salt  ure  sufficient  for 
about  two  hundred  skins.  Snmr^times  the  .'<kins  are 
not  put  into  the  "  roundabout,"  but  ure  merely  steeped 
in  the  solution  in  an  open  tub  :  wheiher  the  one  or 
the  other  plan  be  adopted,  however,  a  period  of  five 
minutes  is  sufficient  to  produce  llie  effect.  In  that 
part  of  the  "  taiving"  process  wlierein  eggs  are  em- 
ployed, the  eggs  are  broken,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one 
to  each  skin,  and  the  yolks  only  are  mixed  with 
waler  and  a  little  meal  in  a  tub  :  the  skins  are  then 
introduced,  and  are  trampled  by  the  naked  feel  of  a 
man  until  the  egg  has  been  thoroughly  imbibed. 

The  lawed  skins,  after  being  hung  up  in  a  fort  to 
dry,  are  stretched  out,  smoothed  and  sol^ened,  by  the 
ptoceaa  of  "  staking,"  lepre.sonled  in  the  annexed  cue 
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ne  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  establishment  are  a 
number  of  wooden  blocks,  having  at  the  upper  end  a 
sloel  instrument,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cheese-cut- 
ter, but   not  having   a  very   sharp  edge.      Oner   the 
nicircular  edge   of  this   instrument   each   skin   is 
iwn  very  forcibly,  the  workman  holding  it  in   both 
nds,  and  scraping  the  surface  in  various  directions 
the  steel  edge.     This  has  the  effect  of  stretching 
;  the  skin  to  its  full  extent,  and  of  removing  all  the 
idiiy  and  stiffness  which  it  had  acquired  in  the 
previous  processes.     This  ia,  indeed,  one  of  the  many 
processes  of  violent  rubbing,  scraping,  or  friction,  lo 
which  every  kind  of  leather  is  more  or  less  subject 
In  tlie  progress  of  manufacture  i  but  in  this  instance 
.ho  rubbing  is  effected  when  the  leather  is  nearly  in 

For  the  production  of  "imitation"  kid  leathers  ihe 
skin  of  lambs  is  employed ;  and  for  this  purpAe 
lamb-skins  are  imported  from  ihe  shores  of  the  Med- 
tnean.  They  are  imported  with  the  wool  yet  on 
,  and  as  this  wool  is  valuable,  the  leatlier-man> 
ufacturer  carefully  removes  this  before  the  operations 
II  the  pell  commence.  The  wool  is  of  a  quality 
hioh  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  contact  of 
ine  ;  and  therefore  a  kind  of  natural  fermentation  is 
brought  about  as  a  means  of  loosening  ihe  wool  from  ■ 
the   pelt.     One   of  the   buildings    presents,    on    the 
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ground-floor,  a  Highi  of  store  slepa  leading  down  to 
a  range  of  subteminean  vaults,  or  closo-rooms,  into 
which  the  Umb-akins  are  iatroduced,  in  a  wet  aiate, 
after  having  been  steeped  in  water,  "  broken"  on  the 
flesh  side,  nnd  drained.  The  temperature  of  these 
rooms  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  a  result 
obtained  by  having  them  excluded  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  ihe  variations  of  external  temperature  i  and 
the  result  is  that  the  skins  undergo  a  kind  of  puire- 
fitciive  or  fermenting  procesa,  by  which  the  wool 
becomei  loosened  from  the  pelt.  During  this  chyni- 
ical  change,  ammonia  is  evolved  in  great  abundance  : 
the  odor  is  strong  and  disagreeable  ;  alighted  candle, 
if  introduced,  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  and 
injurious  effects  would  be  experienced  by  a  person 
remuining  long  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  is 
about  ten  feel  square,  and  is  provided  with  rails  and 
bars  whereon  to  hang  the  lamb-skins.  The  doors 
from  all  the  rooms  open  into  one  common  passage  or 
vault,  and  are  kept  close  except  when  the  skins  are 
inxpecied.  It  is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  determine 
when  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  such  an  ex- 
leni'Bs  to  loosen  the  wool  from  the  pelt ;  for  if  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed  beyond  that  stage,  the  pelt  itself 
would  become  injured. 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  generally  in 
about  five  days,  the  skins  are  reinoved  to  a  beam  and 
there  "  slimed,"  that  is,  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  to 
remove  a  slimy  substance  which  exudes  from  the 
pores.  The  wool  is  then  taken  off,  ckaned,  and 
sold  to  the  hatters  for  making  the  bodies  Wflfeommon 
lists.  The  stripped  pelts  are  steeped  in  limerwaler 
for  about  a  week,  to  "  kill"  the  grease,  and  are  next 
"  fleshed"  on  the  beam.  After  being  pkced  in  a 
'  "drench"  or  solution  of  sour  bran,  for  some  days,  to 
remove  the  lime  and  open  the  pores,  the  skins  are 
alumed  and  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  processes 
as  the  tiue  kid-skins.  These  Mediterranean  lamb- 
skins do  not  in  general  measure  more  than  about 
twenty  inches  by  twelve ;  and  each  one  furnishes 
leather  for  two  pairs  of  small  gloves.  These  kinds 
of  leather  generally  leave  the  leather-dresser  in  a 
white  stale  ;  but  undergo  a  process  of  dying,  soflen- 
iiig,  "  striking,"  ice,  before  being  cut  up  into  gloves. 

'I'here  are  a  few  other  kinds  of  skins  prepared  by 
aluming,  but  the  general  routine  of  processes  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  herein  described. 

4.  Leather  prepared  loilh  oil. — The  "killing"  of 
the  animal  quality  of  skins  whereby  the  skins  are 
converted  into  leather,  seems  to  consist  in  forcing 
out  from  the  pores  some  albuminous  substance,  and 
replaclng.it  with  a  substance  of  another  kind.  Thus 
in  tanning  bides,  the  tannin  penetrates  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin  and  combines  therewith  ;  in  su- 
msching,  the  larger  portion  of  the  sumach  does  the 
same  thing  ;  so  do  the  alum,  salt,  egg,  and  meal,  in 
tawed  leather ;  and  lastly,  so  does  the  oil  in  the  kind 
of  leather  now  to  be  noticed. 

That  variety  of  leather  called  chamois,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  oil-leathers  generally,  wss  ori- 
ginally a  beautifully  soft  leather  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  A  similar  mode  of  manu- 
facture is  now  adopted  for  sheep  and  other  skins, 
but  the  name  of  chamois,  modiGed  in  the  spelling  10 


a  strange  degree,  is  stiU  applied  to  the  leather  pro- 
duced. 

'i'he  chamois  leather,  whether  of  the  superior  kind 
just  alluded  to,  or  of  that  more  humble  description 
known  as  "  wash-leather,"  is  prepared  nearly  as  foN 
lows  :  The  deer  and  sheep  skins  undergo  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  preparation  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  other  kinds  of  leather,  such  as  washing,  liming, 
beaming.  Sec.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  inferior  or  thinner  kinds  are  generally  made  of 
split  skins,  the  more  irregular  of  the  two  halves,  gen- 
erally the  flesh  side,  being  used  for  this  purpose ; 
the  other  half  being  alumed  or  tawed  for  "  skiver" 
leather.  In  general,  oil-leathers  have  the  "grain" 
surface  of  the  skin  entirely  removed  before  any  oil 
is  applied  ;  as  this  removal  not  only  aflbrds  a  much 
softer  surface,  but  greatly  increases  the  extensibility 
of  the  leather,  which  still  remains  sufficiently  strong 
and  elastic  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
This  "  frizing"  or  removal  of  the  grain,  is  efl'ected 
either  by  the  edge  of  a  round  knife  or  a  rubber  of 
pumice-stone. 

The  lime  and  other  obstructions  to  the  porosity  of 
the  skin  having  been  removed  by  sleeping  in  sour  braa 
and  water,  the  skins  are  wrung  or  pressed  as  dry  m 
possible,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  oil. 
This  is  forced  into  the  pores  in  a  curious  manner. 


Oa-htuhtr  FuUing-SlncEk. 

In  the  establishment  are  two  pairs  of"  foUing-stocks," 
such  as  are  represented  in  the  preceding  cut,  and 
somewhat  resembling  those  used  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. Each  pair  consists  of  two  stocks,  which 
may  be  likened  to  heavy  wooden  hammers  ;  the  head, 
covered  with  copper,  being  attached  10  a  long  beam 
or  handle  lying  in  an  inclined  position.  Near  the 
lower  end  of  each  a  wheel  revolves,  by  which  each 
hammer  is  in  turn  lifted  up  and  let  fall  again,  through 
a  space  of  about  a  fool.  This  they  do  in  a  kind  of 
trough.^Bfcat  any  substances  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  ffliWn  of  the  trough  receive  a  blow  from  each 
stock  every  time  it  descends.  The  upper  or  handle 
end  of  flach  slock  is  so  adjusted  as  to  work  on  a  piv- 
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Into  tha  trough  connected  with  these  fulling-itoGkB 
the  leather  ia  placed  ;  the  stocks  are  set  in  action  ; 
and  the  leather  ia  beaten  alternately  by  one  and  the 
other  until  rendered  u  dry  as  possible.  Cod-oil  is 
then  ponred  o<t  the  skioa  in  the  fulling-macbine,  and 
this  ia  forcibly  driren  into  the  pores  of  the  skina  by 
another  lengthened  beating  with  the  alocks.  The 
trough  is  ao  formed  in  an  arc  or  curve,  that  as  the 
siocka  beat  the  akioB,  the  latter  become  turned  gradu- 
ally over  and  over,  whereby  every  part  of  each  is 
exposed  to  the  nperaiion.  When  the  oil  is  beaten  in, 
the  akina  are  removed,  ahakeii  out  fiat,  hung  out  in 
the  air  to  dry,  again  put  into  the  fulling-mill,  suppli- 
ed with  freah  oil,  and  subjected  to  a  renewed  full- 
ing with  the  stocks.  Again  and  again  is  this  repeal- 
ed }  oil  being  poured  on  the  akina  in  small  quantity, 
and  then  beaten  iuio  the  porea  by  means  of  the  atocka.. 
Thia  occurs  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  times,  oil  being 
added  each  time,  and  well  beaten  in,  until  two  or 
three  gallons  of  oil  have  been  imbibed  by  one  hun- 
dred skina. 

When  the  oil  is  thus  forced  into  the  heart  of  the 
akina,  they  are  placed  in  large  tuba,  where  they  un- 
dergo a  kind  of  fennenling  proceas,  by  which  a 
more  intimate  action  of  the  oil  upon  the  fibrea  seems 
to  be  induced,  Theae  tubs  are  placed  in  one  of  the 
lower  buildings  near  the  ful ling-stocks ;  and  from 
them  the  skina,  now  converted  into  chamois  leather, 
are  removed,  to  be  immersed  in  a  weak  aolution  of 
potaah.  This  latter  proceas  is  intended  to  remove 
whatever  excess  of  oil  may  have  remained  in  the 
leather.  After  being  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  open  air, 
the  leather  ia  finished. 


Chriottb  Facts. — The  mite  makes  500  atepa  in 
a  second,  or  30,000  in  a  mintite.  Allowing  the  horse 
lo  move  at  an  equal  ratio,  he  would  perform  1,023 
miles  an  hour.  The  journey  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham would  occupy  but  six  minutsa  and  a  fraction. 
There  is  another  insect  which  may,  in  some  meaaure, 
rival  the  above  in  celerity  of  its  motion,  and  itself 
unrivalled  in  strength  in  proportion  10  its  size.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  disliked,  and  has  not  a  rery 
fair  reputation,  yet  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  it  ia 
rather  a  pleasing  and  interesting  object.  Its  form, 
as  examined  by  his  microacope,  ia  extremely  elegant, 
and  has  an  appearance  as  if  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail. 
It  has  a  small  head  with  large  eyes,  a  clean  and  bright 
body,  beset  at  each  segment  with  numerous  sharp  and- 
shining  biiailea.  Alt  its  motiona  indicate  agility  and 
Bprigbtlineaa,  and  its  muscular  power  so  extraordinary, 
as  justly  to  excite  our  astonishment;  indeed  we  know 
no  other  animal  vrhoae  strength  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  (its  name  must  come  out  at  last)  that 
of  a  common  flea  ;  for,  on  a  moderate  computation, 
it  can  leap  to  a  disUnce  of  200  times  the  leugih  of 
its  own  body.  A  flea  will  drag  afler  it  a  chain  100 
timea  heavier  than  itself,  and  will  eat  ten  timea  its 
own  weight  of  provisions  in  a  day.  M|^^verich, 
an  ingenious  watchmaker,  who,  aome  ^^^  ago, 
lit-ed  in  the  Strand,  London,  exhibited  to  the  public 
a  little  ivory  chaise  with  four  wheela,  and  all 
iis  proper  apparatus,  and  a  man  aitting  on  the  box. 


all  of  which  were  drawn  by  a  aingle  fiea.  He  made 
small  landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  springs, 
ad  wit'h  six  horses  harnessed  lo  it,  a  coachman 
aiding  on  the  box,  and  a  dog  aitting  between  his  legs, 
four  persons  in  the  carriage,  two  Ibotmen  behind  it, 
and  a  postillion  riding  on  one  of  the  fore  horses, 
which  was  also  easily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He 
likewise  had  a  chain  of  brass,  about  two  inches  long, 
oontaiuing  200  links  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  a 
padlock  and  key  at  the  other,  which  the  flea  drew 
very  nimbly  aking.  Something  of  the  same  kind  ia 
now  exhibiting  in  London. 


OsEDiBnce  To  Pabxkts. — It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  disobedience  to  parents  is  the  beginning  of 
all  crime.  If  this  ia  true — and  to  a  great  extent  it 
undoubtedly  is — how  important  that  the  habit  of  diso- 
bedience should  never  be  formed  !  Beware,  young 
reader,  how  yon  disobey  the  slightest  command  of 
your  parents  ;  for  it  will  lead  you  to  disobey  ciihers, 
and  then  to  disobey  the  laws  of  your  country  and  the 
laws  of  God. 

Is  it  too  much  to  require  that  you  should  obey  your 
parents  1  Surely  it  ia  not ;  >'  for  this  is  right."  la 
obedience  hard !  Then  it  is  because  it  is  not  cheer- 
fully rendered.  It  was  not  hard  for  Martin  Luther 
to  obey  ;  for  he  could  aay,  "  I  had  rather  obey  than 
work  miracles."  You  can  do  nothing  that  will  please 
and  hono^your  parents  more  than  cheerful  but  im- 
plicit oAdience. 

But  obedience  must  he  pron^t  and  ehetrful,  or  it 
ceases  to  he  a  virtue.  He  who  always  obeys  with 
a  sour  countenance  and  vogty  words,  is  brother  to 
the  openly  disobedient. 

The  case  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  presents  a 
striking  pattern  of  lilial obedience.  When  a  child,  no 
threat  or  punishment  was  ever  necessary  to  make  him 
obey  \  for  a  word  or  even  a  look  was  sufficient.  He 
was  always  much  grieved  when  fais  mother  seemed 
displeased  with  him,  or  spoke  to  him  leas  kindly  than 
usual.  On  auch  occasions,  he  would  of\en  weep, 
and  say  to  her,  "  Dear  mother,  pray  be  not  angry  with 
me  ;  I  will  do  what  you  please."  Happy  the  parent 
who  has  such  a  child  as  Louis,  Duke  of  Bingundy. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 


Fits  pl«dga  ofa  frultnil  tre 

Why  do  ye  TsU  «o  fesl  I 

Tmrdalc  ia.not  ao  put, 

Bui  J«a  may  ua;  yet  ber«  ai 

To  Uoah  and  seuify  amila, 


What !  were  ye  bora 
An  hour  nr  halPs  d(         , 
And  lo  tn  bid  good  nigbL  t 

'T  »■■  pily  Naiun  brought  you  fbrtb 


Merely  Ic 


orth, 


lloie  yon  qoiLe. 

But  ynn  are  lovely  leaie*.  whna  wa 

May  read,  how  soon  Iblnsa  havs 

Thrir  fnd,  though  ne'ft  ao  hrare; 

J,lkevou>whU«,iheyglid« 
■  ImoihajravB. 
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llu  cMtra  a  ponriil  of  Bunte,  trom  ths  i 

Bttod  uprorlbetrUlof  W.rren  Hulingi.  jrataled  bjf  Edvrard  D.jeJ.      Biirk 
to  tiM  Igft.    Al  batlom,  Br  foatBrU  Rohm,  Burin'a  eouDlrj  reaideacc  ;  add  B 


LOCAL  MEMORIES  OF  .GREAT  MEN. 

Bdrkb. 

In  nnewiDg  th»  early  uwMiatkiiM  or  the  life  or 
this  ominent  man,  one  can  not  "but  think  that  Nature 
had  intended  him  to  have  achieved  his  repiitaiion  in 
the  pleasant  fields  of  poesy,  rather  than  in  the  turbulent 
arena  of  politics ;  for  not  only  was  he  related  by  the 
mother's  side  to  one  of  Enghnd's  greatest  poets,  whoee 
Chiistiao  name  he  bore,  but  being  removed  at  an  early 
age  from  Publin,  where  he  was  bom  in  1730,  he  was 
57 


led  to  spend  some  of  the  sweetest  years  of  his  life  al 
Castle  Roche,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
old  castle  of  Kilcolman,  the  residence  of  that  grea 
ilative  during  the  period  of  the  conipoaiiion  of  the 
"  Fairy  Queen,"  and  in  the  rery  midst  of  the  lovely 
icenes  which  that  poem,  by  its  scarcely  less  lovely 
descriptions,  has  made  familiar  to  the  world.  And 
deep  and  permanent,  undoubtedly,  were  the  effects 
of  these  associations  on  his  youthful  mind  i  witness 
his  early  poetical  attempts,  some  of  which  exhibit 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  But,  above  all,  we  owe 
to  those  associatioDS,  most  probably,  thst  deep  and 
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powerful  Gorrent  ol  poetical  thought  &nd  emotion 
which,  in  kller-lire,  so  charscterized  all  his  apeechet 
and  writing.  To  this  period  and  to  those  scenea. 
with  all  their  memoriea  and  traditions,  Burke  evei 
delighted  to  refer  ;  and  among  the  poetical  composi- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded  waa,  according  to  his 
biographer  Mr.  Prior,  some  boautiAil  verses  upon  one 
-of  die  most  eharming  of  the  locajitiea  around  Csstle 
Roche,  the  rivei  Black-water,  which  receives  i 
course  the  MoUa  or  MuUa  stream,  well  known  to  the 
leadera of  Spenser.  These  verses  aie  lost,  unfortunate- 
ly; but  we  still  possess  one  of  his  very  earliest  compo- 
sitions, a  tranalaiioQof  Virgil's  second  Georgic,  written 
in  his  sixteenth  year.  We  transcribe  a  few  lines  of 
this  poem,  which  will  give  our  readers  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  whole  :— 


-l^fck^-'-- 


lift  SU| 


ippHea 


Where,  in  safe  hou 

Tbe  poiDp  of  cilicB,  and  the  dm  of  war, 
ludu^eni  eanli,  to  pay  his  labning  band, 
Poun  in  his  arnu  ilie  blesaings  of  the  linJ  ; 
Calm  tbnMuih  the  valleys  flows  alonir  his  life, 
He  kiMws  no  an^r,  aa1i«  knows  DO  slrire, 
Wbal,  Ihnngh  no  marble  portals,  noma  nf  aiiie, 
Vomit  the  cringin j  lorrent  from  bia  gate  i 
Though  no  proud  purple  hang  his  stately  halls, 
Nor  hvB*  Ihs  hrealhint  brai«  along  bis  walla : 
Though  tbe  sheep  clothe  him  wjlhoot  color'!  ud, 
Nor  seelia  he  (breign  luiury  from  inije  ; 
Yet  peace  and  bonesly  adom  his  days 
WilbniralhcheaaDds  life  of  ease." 

From  Castle  Roche,  where  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  (the  ruins  of  the  scbool-roon 
used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still  are  pointed  out  to  visiters] 
Burke  went  to  Ballytore,  in  the  cotmty  of  Ktldare,  : 
village  agreeably  siiuaied  in  the  valley  through  which 
luna  the  river  Griese,  about  Iwonty-three  miles 
of  Dublin.  The  site  of  Ballytore  was  purchasec 
after  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  by  two 
members  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  John  Barcroft  and 
Amos  Strette],  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  of 
persons  of  that  persuasion.  It  was  soon  determined 
that  a  school  of  a  very  superior  kind  should  be  es- 
tablished here  ;  and  an  able  and  honest  member, 
Abraham  Shackleton,  was  brought  from  Yurkabire  to 
•uperintend  its  foundation  and  subsequent  operations. 
The  reputation  of  the  new  school  soon  spread  through- 
out Ireland,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  has 
made  Ballytore  an  object  of  interest.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Abraham  Shackleton  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Leadbeater,  whose  poems  and  other  works  have  made 
iter  favorably  known  to  the  public.  Burke  was  in 
his  twelfth  year  when  he  entered  Ballytore.  In  a 
debate  in  parliament  on  apropoaal  thatno  Papist  should 
be  permitted  to  educate  a  Protestant,  Burke  referred 
very  effectively  to  his  own  personal  history  at  Bally- 
tore achoo],  expressing  at  theaame  time  in  his  happiest 
manner  his  gratitude  to  its  master.  "I  have  been 
educated,"  he  aaid,  "aaa  Proteeiaoiof  the  Church  of 
England,  by  a  disiedier,  who  was  an  honor  to  his 
sect,  though  that  sect  was  one  of  the  purest."  With 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  son  of  the  founder,  Bnrk» 
formed  a  close  and  continuous  friendHhIp :  the  family 
still  posaess  a  series  of  letters  written  by  him  to 
Riohaid  Shocldeloa  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  be 


lefl  Ballytore,  up  to  within  two  months  DriTy  of  his 
death.  No  wonder  then  that  this  place  was,  ever 
afterward,  greatly  endeared  to  Burke ;  that  one  of 
his  moat  cherished  pleasures  during  the  turmoil  trf' 
political  strife  was  an  occasional  visit  to  thia  "  happy 
valley"  of  his  youth. 

He  now  (1744)  entered  Trinity  College,  Diiblin, 
and  began  to  study  for  degrees,  relieving  its  tedium 
by  joining  in  the  chief  sports,  intelleclual  or  otherwise, 
of  his  fellow- collegian 8.  Thus  we  find  him  one  of 
that  body  of  students  who  took  so  active  a  part  in 
supporting  Sheridan  (the  father  of  the  author  of  the 
"  School  for  Scandal"),  then  manager  of  the  Dublin 
theatre,  in  the  theatrical  riots  of  1746,  when  the  house 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  its  owner  driven  from  the 
Irish  stage.  We  find  him  also  a  member  of  a  literary 
club  established  in  Dublin  in  1747,  acting  Bonieiiines 
as  its  secretary,  sometimes  as  its  president.  An 
extract  from  tbe  original  minutes  of  ibis  association 
give  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  future  orator  ; 
"Friday,  June  5,  1747,  Mr.  Burke  being  ordered 
to  speak  the  speech  of  Moloch  (from  the  '  Paradise 
I.ost'),  receives  applause  for  the  delivery,  it  being  in 
character."  He  attended  also  the  meetings  of  the 
Historical  Society,  which  was  formed  about  this 
period,  and  became  very  famous.  Many  of  Ireland'* 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  last  century  exhibited 
their  tulents  here  for  the  lirat  time  in  public.  It 
existed  so  late  as  1815,  when  it  was  put  down  bv 
the  heads  of  the  college,  on  account,  it  is  supposea, 
attention  to  politics.  In  Dublin,  Burke  wrote 
_  oems  we  have  referred  to,  and  commenced  hi» 
well-known  work,  the  "Essay  on  the  Origin  of  our  I  dea« 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  Havingbeen  preriuuBly 
'olled  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
removed  thither  from  Dublin  in  1750,  iii  order  to 
keep  his  terms.  But  literature  and  politics  soon 
began  to  occupy  his  mind,  to  the  entire,  exclusion  o' 
law,  though  not  tto  he  exclusion  of^ose  Ro'ciul 
enjoyments  which  became  still  more  attractive  in 
London  than  in  Dublin,  as  bringing  him  into  contact 
with  more  important  men.  The  Grecian  coffee- 
house was  at  first  a  favorite  place  of  resort ;  wher« 
he  became  acquainted  with  Murphy,  a  dramatist  and 
law  student,  by  whom  perhaps  he  was  introditced  to 
Macklin  and  Garrick.  Some  years  later,  when  hift 
own  reputation  was  esiablished  by  the  publication  of 
the  "  Essay,"  we  find  bim  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary  Club  established  by  Johnson, 
and  including,  among  its  other  members.  Sir  Joahu% 
Reynolds  and  Goldsmith. 

During  the  period  of  Burke's  London  life,  and 
prior  to  his  entrance  into  parliament,  he  suiTered 
much  from  ill-healili,  and  on  more  than  one  occasioD 
visited  Bath  and  Bristol  with  a  view  to  recovery. 
On  the  recurrence  of  his  malady,  in  1757,  Or. 
Nugent,  a  fellow-countryman,    a  akilful  physiciaii, 

id  a  most  amiable  man,  invited  Burke  to  his  house. 

ere  he  wooed,  not  health  only,  but  a  bride,  Mian 
Nugent,  the  daughter  of  his  kind  hosL  They  were 
married,  and  happily  married.     Burke  uaed  to  tay 

every  care  vanished  th«  moment  he  entered  under 

is  own  roof."  On  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  tho 
marriag«-day,  h«  aurprised  her  with  a  piece  of  pnw»- 
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poetry  descriptive  of  his  ides,  of  b  perfect  wife,  and 

which  WM  headed — "  The  Character  of 

His  grateful  and  happy  wife  could  be  at  no  loss 
fill  up  the  blanlt. 

In  1761,  Burke  commenced  hia  public  life  as  asaii 
ant  to  Mr.  Haniiiton,  commonly  called  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  whom  he  accompanied 
to  that  country.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleton 
called  on  him  one  day  at  his  apattraants  id  i 
Castle,  and,  to  their  great  enjoyment,  found  him 
the  carpet  romping  with  his  two  boys.  It  is  pleasi 
to  find  how  much  of  this  playful  simple  spirit  will 
exist  in  the  minds  of  men  where  one  would  least 
expect  to  meet  with  it — in  statesmen,  whose  failing 
frames  and  premature  gray  hairs  too  often  attest  the 
severity  of  their  intellectual  and  bodily  labors  ;  and 
it  ii  Dot  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  higher  snd 
truer  the  genius  of  the  men,  the  more  keen  is  the 
zest  for  innocent  relaxatioDS.  Some  years  alter  the 
period  just  referred  to,  a  gentleman  wandering  toward 
Harrow  came  suddenly  upon  an  interesting  scene. 
On  (he  green  in  the  front  of  a  small  cottage  was  its 
owner,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  surrounded  by 
Foi,  Burke,  Lords  John  Townshend  and  Wilham 
RuaaeU,  dec,  all  busily  diverting  themselves  in  the 
simplest  manner.  Among  them  Burke  was  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  he  was  rapid^  wheeling  round 
the  green  one  of  Sheridan's  boys  in  a  small  chaise, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
enjoyed  it  the  most. 

Burke  entered  parliament  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1766,  having  been  previously  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  new  premier,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham; 
and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  The 
greatest  event  in  hia  political  life,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  the  display  of  his  own  wonderful  powers  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  was  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Westminster  Hall  presented  on  this 
occasion  a  most  august  scene.  The  kmg,  with  the  _ 
Utes  and  the  peers  of  parliament,  saton  the  judgment- 
seat.  The  Commrins  stood  at  the  bar,  headed  by  Burke, 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  guide  the  prosecution.  All 
'  the  great  functionaries  of  the  stale  were  present  in 
their  robes'and  insignia  of  office.  And  the  accused — 
as  the  governor  of  siiiy  millions  of  people,  and  of  a 
territory  as  large  as  Europe — was  not  unworthy  of 
all  this  solemn  splendor.  The  trial  really  com- 
menced on  the  1 5  ih  of  February,  1788,  two  days  having 
been  spent  in  mere  preliminaries.  Then  Burke  rose, 
saying,  "  he  stood  forth  at  the  command  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  as  the  accuser  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings." He  then  paused  for  above  a  minute,  before  he 
Gororaenced  the  first  of  that  most  magnificent  series 
of  addresses  which  electrified  alike  the  judges,  the 
accused,  and  the  spectators,  and  which  in  particular 
parts,  where  for  instance  he  was  describing  some  of 
thff<  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Debi  Sing,  an  alleged 
agent  of  Warren  Hastings,  excited  the  feelings  of  bis 
auditors  to  a  pitch  that  we,  coldly  reading  the  accounts, 
can  scarcely  credit,  and  so  overpowered  himself,  ibst 
the  Prince  of  Wales, for  the  relief  of  all  parties,  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Had  not  the  trial  been 


allowed  to  proceed  so  slowly  (above  seven  years 
elapsed  before  it  wss  brought  to  a  conclusion),  Warren 
Hastings  could  scarcely  have  escaped  a  conviction,  so 
tremendous  was  the  effect  of  these  inrectives.  Pass 
we  now  to  the  last  scene  of  all,  Burke's  favorite  resi- 
dence, the  place  where  he  loied  to  live,  and  to  which 
he  came  contentedly  lo  die. 

Beaconsfield  is  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  about 
twenty-three  miles  from  London.  The  manor,  we 
beheve,  still  belongs  lo  the  descendants  of  the  poet 
Waller,  whose  estate  it  was,  snd  to  whose  memory 
there  is  a  monument  in  the  churchyard.  Gregories, 
the  seat  of  Burke,  was  purchased  by  hiro  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  i:20,000,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
assisting  him  to  complete  the  payment.  The  name  of 
Butler's  Court  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Burke  to 
the  mansion.  Here  it  was  that  Burke  brought  Crsbbe, 
then  a  young  man,  whom  he  had  relieved  from  the 
most  absolute  destitution  in  the  metropolis,  with  no 
other  recommendations  than  a  letter,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  ever  written,  snd  some  poems,  which 
to  Burke  foreshadowed  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Borough."  Not  did  he  rest  here ;  as  he  had 
already,  by  obtaining  a  publisher  for  the  poems,  se- 
cured Crabbe's  reputation,  ha  now  sought  to  fit 
his  pecuniary  fortunes  on  an  equally  solid  basis. 
He  succeeded  in  introducing  the  young  poet  into 
the  church,  and  then  in  sending  him  back  lo  his  native 
place — him,  the  poor  fisherman's  boy — with  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  curate  :  an  earnest  merely  of  the  higlier 
preferment  that  awaited  him.  But  a  few  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  lo 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  through  the  good  officers  of  bis 
in  every  sense  great  benefactor.  In  1794  twice  did  the 
family  grave  open  at  fieaconsfietd  church — once  fur 
Burke's  brother,  and  once  for  his  only  remaining  son, 
Richard.  Burke  himself  should  theu  have  died.  It 
was  a  blow  that  utterly  overwhelmed  him.  "  /  am 
alone"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  "  /  have  none  to 
meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate."  He  had  hitherto  much 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighborhood, 
he  had  also  taken  much  interest  in  farming  operations. 
But  all  this  was  now  at  an  end,  he  could  not  hence- 
forward bear  the  sight  of  the  place  which  seemed  to 
have  robbed  him  of.his  eon.  A  dreadful  change  took 
place  in  his  appearance.  Three  years  after.  Beacons- 
field  appeared  to  him  under  a  different  aspect,  but  he  • 
me  then  to  join  that  beloved  son ;  he  expressly  said 
one  of  hia  letters,  that  he  was  going  thither  to  die. 
Even  the  very  day  seemed  to  be  known  lo  him  ;  for, 
some  hours  before  his  death,  he  busied  himself  in  send- 
_  messages  of  affectionate  remembrance  to  absent 
friends,  in  declaring  his  forgiveness  of  all  who  had  in 
any  manner  injured  him,  and  desiring  a  similar  for- 
giveness for  himself.  He  then  again  reviewed  ibe 
'ves  of  his  conduct  in  various  public  emergencies, 
expressed  his  thoughts  on  the  then  alarming  stale  of 
the  country,  gave  some  private  directions  concerning 
his  decease,  and  lastly,  his  entire  business  with  the 
world  beingconcluded,causedsomeofAddison'spape  re 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  be  read  to  him.  He 
was  thus  engaged  when  the  dread  shadow  passed  over 
himi  al^rabriefstruggle.he expired.  Six  days  after, 
he  was  buried  in  BBBconafiold  churchyard.     Seldom 
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ha<  Atnersl  been  more  magniliceiitly  attRnileil.  li 
his  will  bo  deeired  iliat  no  oiher  memorial  of  liii] 
■hould  be  provided  than  a  simple  inscription  on  th< 
flag-Bione,  or  on  a  tablet  to  be  erected  on  the  wall  ol 
the  sacred  building.  Such  a  lablet  accordingly  wi 
find,  and  on  ii  is  inscribed,  "Near this  place  lies  in 
lerred  all  ihai  was  mortal  of  the  Right  Honorabh 
Edmund  Burka,  who  died  on  the  9th  July,  1797,  aged 
68 years."  Mrs.  Burke  long  survived  him,  continuing 
loresidehere  till  her  death  in  IS12.  Sometime]  ' 
10  this  she  sold  the  esiale  Tor  38,500/.,  reserving  its 
useroriire.  In  the  year  following  the  house  was  i 
dentally  burnt  to  the  ground.  We  can  not  belter 
elude  this  paper  than  by  a  character  of  itsobject,  which, 
though  brief  and  in  a  shape  not  generally  considered 
ths  most  titling  for  a  summary  of  a  great  statesman's 
life,  remains  to  this  hour  unequalled  for  its  truth,  and 
comprehenaiveness,  as  well  as  for  its  wit : 


idEdmuDd,  V 


whnse  geDiiB  vuHicb, 

Who,  bnrn  fur  tlje  uniterse,  aurrow'd  his  mind. 
And  ID  parlf  gnie  up  what  was  mcint  for  mankind. 
TtiDugh  r'raughl  with  all  legmiDS,  yet  straining  hi*  Ibrott 
To  pereuade  Tommy  Townihencf  tr.  lend  him  n  rote  ; 
Who,  too  dvf  p  for  his  hexrers,  hiiU  weni  on  refining. 


Too  I 

For  a  painui,  lo"  liuui  j  IV 

Add  too  fxDd  of  the  riglit,  i 
In  ihnrt,  'iwaa  bii  tate  une 


r  all  Ihing.  ul 
-.prnurtforawi., 
a  a  radge,  disobedient 
>  ptiTEue  the  tipedlFTil 
nploy'd  or  in  place,  » 
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"  The  hart,  naturally  of  a  hot  and  arid 
suffers  much  from  thirst  in  orienlal  regions.  He 
therefore  seeksthe  fountain  or  the  stream  «iih  in- 
tense desire,  particularly  when  his  natural  thirst  1ms 
been  aggravated  by  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter.  Panting 
and  braying  with  eagerness  he  precipitates  himself 
into  the  river,  that  he  may  qtjench  at  once  the  burn- 
ing fever  which  consumes  his  vitals  in  its  cooling 
waters." — Bochart,  in  Parton,  vol.  ii,,  p.  167. 

Such  animals  also  suffer  much,  and  pant  painfully 
for  water,  when  they  have  been  cliased  from  their 
favorite  haunts  in  the  waterless  plains  by  the  fiercer 
inmates  of  the  forest  or  the  glade,  and  are  afraid  to 
return  to  the  water  lest  they  should  again  be  molested. 
And  when  the  unconquerable  wants  of  nature  compel 
them  at  last  to  venture,  or  when  they  discover  soma 
other  source  from  which  they  may  bo  gratified,  ih« 

ise  and  panting  eagerness  which  ihey  exhibit, 
furnishes  a  beautiful  veri6cation  of  the  comparisoa 
employed  by  Bavid  in  the  forty-aecond  Psalm. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Shaw  in  thinking  that  the  word 
rendered  "  hart"  and  "  hind,"  in  the  Scripture,  it  a 
general  name  for  all  or  any  animals  of  the  antelope 
kind.  From  a  recent  publicati<m  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  an  appropriate  pictorial  group  of  these  grace- 
ful creatures,  from  which  the  poetry  of  Western  Asia 
(including  probably  that  of  the  Hebrews]haB  borrowed 

■■  of  its  moat  beautiful  comparisons  and  imagea. 


Bait  {AnlltBT<  Ambica),  Mala,  FeRitles,  and  Voang. 
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STEAM    NAVIGATION. 

bV  ROBERT  SEARS. 

OoR  own  country  snil  England  huva  kept  far  ahead 
of  all  other  countries  in  the  energy  with  which  they 
fasve  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  oi  Steam 
Navioation.  The  alliance  of  steam  with  the  press. 
the  ship,  and  the  rail  way -carriage,  is  a  power  which 
has  only  been  introduced  into  the  world  within  the 
recollection  of  the  present  generation.  Can  there  be 
a  doubt  of  the  vast  influence  which  this  triple  con- 
nexion must  exercise  upon  the  future  destinies  of 
mankind  I  or  is  there  a  more  magnilicent  subject  for 
speculation  than  the  triumphs  of  civilization  and 
knowledge  which  will  be  the  result  of  this  confeiler- 
ation  of  the  highest  elements  of  social  progress^ 
knowledge,  commerce,  and  the  facilities  of  inter- 
course— over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ?  Is  a 
barbarous  country  like  Africa  to  be  won  from  the 
moral  darkness  which  overshadows  its  vast  surface — 
what  more  potent  agent  for  effecting  this  object  than 
the  steamship  which  carries  the  white  man  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  renders  the  great  rivers 
by  which  he  penetrates  the  tributaries  of  religion, 
peace,  and  commerce  t  In  a  country  whose  inhabi- 
tants have  already  conquered  the  physical  difficulties 
of  the  soil,  and  who  have  rendered  every  part  of  it 
fertile  and  pleasant,  who  already  acknowledge  the 
advantages  of  law  and  order,  but  whose  intellectual 
faculties  are  benumbed  by  some  blighting  influence, 
(here  may  the  steitm-press  be  set  to  work  to  awaken 
them  from  their  torpor  and  to  impart  higher  views  of 
the  intellectual  dignity  of  man.  To  such  a  country 
as  America  the  railway  steam-carriage  will  afford 
advantages  not  less  important  in  the  circumstances 


in  which  she  is  placed.  Every  railroad  which  ren- 
ders the  chain  ofrapid  iniercoromunicalion  more  com< 
plate  and  eilensive,  adds,  we  may  hope,  so  much 
power  Id  (he  force  of  Truth,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  error,  and  leads  the  way  to  a  higher 
moral  and  physics!  condition  of  the  community.     _ 

The  flrst  eflicient  sleam-vessel  was  launched  on 
the  Hudson,  by  Fulton,  in  1807  ;  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain it  was  not  until  1812  that  Henry  Bell's  little 
steamboat  of  three-horse  power  began  to  ply  on  the 
Clyde  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  In  1814 
there  were  not  a  dozen  steam-vessels  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Now  they  are  to  be  found  within  the 
waters  of  every  cirilized  part  of  the  world,  and 
swarming  on  almost  every  navigable  river  throughout 
the    vast    American   continent.       Commercial   inler- 

the  coasts  and  countries  bordering  the  Irish  channel, 
the  German  ocean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black  sea,  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  an  increasing 
trade  and  traffic  are  occasioned  by  ihe  certainly  and 
speed  with  which  they  are  navigated  on  these  seaa, 
as  well  as  on  all  the  great  European  rivers,  th« 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  the  Tiinmes,lhe  Huin- 
ber,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Severn.  They  have  effect- 
ed perhaps  greater  results  in  Ireland  than  any  legis- 
lative measures  which  have  ever  been  enacted  in 
connexion  with  that  country.  It  is  scarcely  sixteen 
years  since  the  first  vessel  carrying  merchandise 
plied  across  the  Irish  channel  during  winter;  and 
two  years  ago  the  City  of  Dublin  Company  had  k 
fleet  of  tweniy-one  tirst-rate  sea-going  steamers,  pro- 
pelled by  engines  of  5,550  aggregate  horse-power. 

In  viewing  the  giant  power  of  the  sleam-rauel, 
and  the  recent  achievements  it  has  accomplished,  w« 
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can  not  but  feel  a  certain  awe,  mixe<]  with  admiration, 
ia  looking  to  the  luture  changes  which  ihi:*  great 
mBritimc  agent  may  elTect  in  the  si^te  of  the  world. 
The  main  nhject  o(  tbe  busy  age  in  which  we  live  is 
to  shorten  distance  and  lo  save  lime;  fur  these  pur- 
|>o»e8,  hills  ure  levelled  and  valleys  ^lled  up,  canals 
dug,  rivers  spanned,  and  the  steam-engine  made  in  a 
thousand  waya  to  supply  the  offices  oi  human  hands. 
From  ilie  most  triviut  improvement  in  the  spoke  of  a 
wheel  lo  lite  most  gigantic  project,  all  rhe  efforts  of 
human  invenlioii  have  this  end  more  or  less  in  view. 
Secuiidiiig  this  resilessly  energetic  spirit  the  sLeam- 
veasel  has  come  forth  upon  ibe  seas,  a  floating  bridge, 
as  it  were,  between  remote  lands,  curtailing  distance, 
and  giving  speed  and  certainty,  where  before  time 
and  safety  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 

In  tile  spring  of  1838,  a  new  era  commenced  in 
the  history  of  steam  navigation,  when  the  Great 
Western  steamship  and  the  Sirius  made  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  former  from  Bristol,  in  fifteen 
days,  and  the  latter  from  Cork  in  nineteen  days.  It 
is  true  that  a  steam-vessel  had  crossed  tbe  Atlantic 
belbre,  but  the  dependance  upon  steam-power  was 
not  complete  in  the  instance  of  the  Savannah,  which 
made  ibe  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in 
1S19,  in  iwenty-sis  days.  In  1828  also,  the  Cura9oa, 
an  English-built  vessel,  with  two  engines,  each  of 
fifty  hiirse-power,  proceeded  from  Holland  to  the 
Dutch  West  Indies ;  and  several  years  before  the 
voyage  of  the  Great  Western,  the  Enterprise  steam- 
ship made  the  voyage  to  India.  These  were  but 
aolitary  eSbrta,  artd  it  is  only  since  April,  1838,  that 
the  problem  of  steaming  across  the  Atlantic  has  been 
practically  settle d,  and  become  a  permanent  mode  of 
traiiS)io[l.  The  mails  from  Falmouth  to  the  Medi- 
tenanean  had  been  regularly  conveyed  by  steamships 
fur  seven  or  eight  years  before  ;  but  from  the  per- 
formance of  these  vessels  it  was  assumed  that  no 
vessel  could  calculate  upon  making  a  voyage  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  miles  with  any  quantity  of  fuel 
which  it  could  be  made  to  carry  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing ihe  great  icnprovemenls  which  had  been  constantly 
taking  place  in  adapting  steam- machinery  lo  sea-going 
vessels,  yel  a  permanent  and  prolitablc  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  Great  Briiain  was  still 
deemed  (in  April,  18.17),  by  many  well-known  men 
of  science,  aa  "  in  a  high  degree  improbable."  But 
the  feats  accomplished  by  the  Sirius  and  the  Great 
Western  steamers  have  now  fully  determined  the 
practicability  so  long  doubted,  of  navigating  the  At- 
lantic seas  by  means  of  steam-vessels — no  longer  is 
it  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  and  in  stating  the  fact,  we 
can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of  the  feeling  but  that 
we  are  relating  a  fairy  lale.  In  April,  1838,  the 
Greut  Western  left  Bristol  for  New  York,  a  distance 
uf  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  in  fifteen 
days  she  landed  her  passengers  in  New  York.  The 
Sirius,  which  had  sailed  from  Cork  four  days  earlier, 
and  was  not  expressly  built  for  the  voyage,  arrived 
the  same  day.  The  whole  population  of  the  city 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm, arising  in  rKi  small  degree  from  tbe  emotions 
which  connected  this  great  triumph  with  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  accomplished  by  men  of  the  same  ener- 


getic race  as  themselrea.  This  event  will  be  dwelt 
upon  with  pride  when  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  prairies  of  the  far  west  teem  with  millions  of 
the  great  traiwailantic  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

At  her  departure  from  Bristol  on  her  Rrst  voyage, 
the  Great  Western  had  on  board  six  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  of  coal,  of  which  only  four  himdred  and 
fifty-two  tons  were  used  when  she  reached  New 
York.  In  aevera]  of  her  subsequent  voyages  the 
average  consumption  of  coal  has  been  twenty-seven 
tons  per  day,  and,  allowing  one  hundred  tons  to 
each  eight  hundred  miles,  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible,  with  the  two  hundred  tons  remaining  on  her 
arrival  at  New  York,  to  have  proceeded  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  farther,  thus  making  a  voyage  exceeding 
live  thousand  miles.  One  of  Ine  homeward  voyages 
of  this  vessel  has  been  made  in  twelve  days  and  a 
half  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  a  rate  equal  to  eleven 
miles  and  two  thirds  of  a  mile  per  hour,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  per  day ;  and  she  has  perform- 
id  eight  miles  and  three' quarters  with  a  gale  directly 
head.  Tbe  length  of  the  voyage  out  and  home  may 
be  estimated  at  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  days. 
The  average  rate  of  our  splendid  sailing  vessels 
called  the  "  Liners,"  out  and  home,  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  is  forty  days  ;  the  time  occupied 
by  one  of  the  old  line  of  packets  averaging  fifty-seven 
days.  The  British  Queen  (of  which  we  have  given 
a  beautiful  and  correct  represeiitaiion  at  tbe  bead  of 
this  article),  is  another  ocean  steamer,  built  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500,000.  She  was  launchedon  the  Queen's 
birth-day.  May  23d,  1838,  and  made^ier  first  voyag« 
from  London  to  New  York  in  1839. 

The  British  Government  have  made  contracts  for 
several  large  eteamers,  which  convey  the  English 
mails,  by  allowing  at  first  one  half  the  expenses  per 
annum,  hut  recently  we  believe  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  proprietors  for  allowing  the  company 
the  prodigious  aum  of  £50,000  a  year,  or  J250,006. 
the  former  contract  having  proved  inadequate  to  the 
actual  expenses.  Thus  we  may  expect  that  in  two 
or  three  years  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe 
will  thus  become  intimately  connected  with  the  main 
sources  and  springs  of  civilization  and  enterprise. 

The  total  number  of  steam-vessels  in  the  world  is 
probably  about  two  thousand,  and  of  this  number  four 
fifths  belong  to  England  and  the  United  Slates.  ThiS' 
power  became  of  vast  extent  before  time  and  experi- 
ence could  point  out  the  laws  which  were  necessary 
for  its  due  regulation,  and  for  guarding  against  those 
casualilies  peculiar  to  its  nature.  In  addition  lo  th« 
ordinary  perils  of  the  sea,  steam-vessels-  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  explosion  and  the  accidents  arising 
from  defective  machinery,  to  fire,  and  to  colliaion 
with  other  vessels.  The  lime  has,  however,  now 
arrived  when  the  observation  of  a  few  simple  regula- 
tions by  steamboats  should  be  compulsory  on  all  per- 
sons connected  with  (his  class  of  vessels,  by  which 
means  the  loss  of  life  would  be  no  greater,  nor  per- 
haps BO  great  aa  in  ordinary  sailing  craft,  over  which 
they  have  in  some  measure  an  advantage,  as  in  the 
power  of  keeping  off  a  lee  ahore,  on  which  the  force 
of  the  winds  would  drive  a  sailing  vessel. 

From  a  report  made   lo  tbe   London    Board  of 
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STEAM  KAVIGATION. 


Trade,  in  1839,  it  appears  that  in  the  preceding  tea 
years  the  number  of  steamboat  accidents  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  as  far  as  iheit'  number  could  be  ascer- 
tained, was  ninety-two ;  namely,  furty  wrecked  or 
foundared,  involving  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  eight 
lives  ;  tweiiiy-ihree  exploaions  of  the  boilers,  by 
which  Be  V  e  II  ly-s  even  lives  were  lost;  seTenteen  fires 
I'fom  various  cs4ise8,  only  two  lives  being  lost ;  and 
twelve  culli^ioiiH,  by  which  sixiy-aix  parsons  perish- 
ed. Tiie  loss  or  life  in  a  crowded  river,  like  the 
Thames,  occasioned  by  siaamboals,  or  which  occur- 
red on  board,  amounted  to  forty  in  three  years  :  and 
the  toial  loss  of  lives  attributable  to  eieamboats  in  the 
te[i  years,  and  including  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  six  hundred  and  thirty-four.  In  the  wreck 
of  the  Koihaay  Castle,  one ,  hundred  and  nineteen 
persons  periebetl ;  in  one  case  or  collision  sixty-two, 
Slid  in  one  of  explosion  Iwenty-four  persons  lost  their 
lives.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  well-known 
fate  of  the  President. 

Vhe  want  of  experience,  science,  and  attention, 
has  occasioned  still  greater  loss  of  life  in  the  steam- 
boat of  ihs  United  Stofea  of  America.  In  the  re- 
port to  Congress  already  quoted,  it  is  slated  that  to 
the  end  of  the  year  i  B3B,  there  had  been  ninety-nine 
cases  of  boilers  exploding ;  tvrenty-eight  of  fire ; 
filty-two  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  the  vessel  was 
occaMJoried  by  "snags"  and  "sawyers"  in  the  rivers. 
'I'lie  aggregate  toss  of  life  from  these  various  causes 
was  estimated  al  two  thousand,  and  by  many  the 
number  was  thought  to  be  much  greater.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  perishing  in  single  cssualittes  was 
also  much  greater  [ban  in  England.  In  1S37  the 
Monmouth  came  into  collision  with  another  steamer 
un  the  Miaaissippi,  when  three  hundred  Lives  were 
lost.  By  the  explosion  of  the  Oronoco,  on  the  same 
rivur,  in  the  same  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty  hvea 
were  lost ;  again,  in  the  same  year,  also  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ben  Sherrod  took  fire,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  perished.  In  the 
year  also  the  Home  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
of  Carolina,  and  one  hundred  lives  were  lost. 

The  adoption  of  even  so  simple  a  rule  as  that 
which  is  observed  by  carriages  on  the  public  high- 
way would  alune  have  prevented  many  accidents  in 
both  countries,  and  an  inspection  of  the  machinery 
by  authorized  persona  would  probably  be  a  wise  safe- 
guard. There  appears  indeed  to  be  no  reason  why 
steam-vessels  should  not  be  a  safer  means  of  water- 
iranspnrt  tbsn  any  other. 

A  new  era  has  altogether  come  upon  ns ;  skill, 
science,  and  enterprise,  have  been  called  into  activity 
by  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  England,  "  whose 
merchants  are  princes."  The  distsnt  conceptions  of 
Watt,  and  the  predictions  of  Folton,  have  been 
realized.  The  broad  Atlantic  ware  has  been  advan- 
tageously navigated  by  steam !  England  and  her 
eldest  daughter  have  been  brought  within  twelve  days' 
sail  of  each  other ;  time  and  space  have  alike  been 
'  measurably  annihilated — two  great  nations,  descend- 
ed from  a-common  ancestry,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  having  the  same  birth-right  in  the  litera- 
ture which  adiirns  their  annals,  have  nad  thebondsof 
national  friendship  and  fraternal  feeling  more  securely 


fixed  around  them.  It  is  impsssible  that  any  two  in- 
dependent nations  can  have  such  a  community  of  in- 
terests as  England  and  America.  In  truth,  we  know 
''       material  and  substantial  interests  in  which  they 

ippoaed  ;   nay,  in  which  they  are  separated  ; 

origin,  their  laws,  and  their  language,  are  the 
same  ;  their  busineaa,  their  prosperity,  are  ideniilied. 
New  York  ie  but  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  or.  il  you 
will,  Liverpool  of  New  York.  The  failure  of  the 
Pennsylvania  United  States  Bank  has  ruined  more 
fortunes  in  England  than  in  America  ;  the  manufac* 
tures  of  Manchester  share  more  wealth  with  Carolina 
than  with  Middlesex.  We  are  not  merely  brothers 
and  cousins ;  the  ties  of  consanguinity  we  know  are 
not  always  the  bond  of  friendship  ;  but  we  are  part- 
ners, joint  tenants  as  it  were,  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  i  and  we  have  had,  as  we  have  just  hinted, 
melancholy  experience  that  distress  on  either  ehure 
hte  Atlantic,  must  be  almost  equally  felt  on  the  other. 
The  experiment  of  Steam  N*viaAT[o.'<  has  now 
been  fairly  tried — the  road  laid  open,  and  no  one  can 
tell  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  its  extension. 
When  we  have  passed  England,  then  are  the  great 
rivers  of  India  open  to  steam,  and  who  can  tell  the 
advances  in  civilization  from  its  employment  T  The 
lust  of  power  and  military  glory  has  over-ruled  to 
promote  national  intercourse,  and  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity ;  we  have  learned  a  better  way  to 
civilize  than  by  vanquishing  and  oppressing  our  fel- 
low-men. Commerce,  and  her  sister,  navigation, 
have  done,  and  will  do,  far  more  than  the  sword  to 
improve  the  world.  But  in  those  arte  and  enterpri- 
ses, the  ancienta,  who  in  some  respects  excelled  us, 
were  greatly  our  inferiors,  They  dreaded  the  waves 
of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  with  ships,  little  better  than 
canoes,  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  peaceful  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mariner's  compass  ena- 
bled Columbus  to  accomplish  his  grand  discovery. 
The  next  great  step  was  navigation  by  steam  to  the 
country  which  Columbus  discovered  ;  and  thus  man, 
who  seems  to  be  formed  to  inhabit  only  the  solid 
land,  uses  fire  to  work  the  vast  powers  of  machinery, 
launches  with  it  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  aits  se- 
cure amid  elements  which  uncontrolled  would  de- 
stroy him,  boldly  copes  with  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
and  successfully  struggles  against  its  stormy  wiuds. 
Does  not  this  sway  over  the  elements  prove  the  vast 
superiority  of  MIND  ?  " 'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs 
within  us,"  destined  to  surmount  the  material  world, 
and  to  survive  its  ruins.  Such  power  is  not  com- 
mitted to  us  in  vain  ;  we  would  speak  of  it,  not  boast- 
ingly,  but  with  the  humility  which  il  becomes  feeble 
but  honored  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  who  by  such  means  designs 
to  efiect  his  vast  designs.  We  ars  bound  to  em- 
ploy    IT    TO    SPREAD    KnOWLEDOB,     CflRISTrANITr, 

Civilization,  and  so  to  prohotb  thb  creature's 

HAPPINESS  AND  THE  CKBATOr'S  OLORT. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  these  leviathans  of 
the  deep — these  eighth  wonders  of  the  world— t)ave 
caused  an  excitement  rarely  ever  before  evinced  both 
in  the  old  continent  and  in  the  new.  No  one  can 
look  with  any  oidinary  emotions  on  the  future  and 
present  state  of  things  effected  by  Atlantic  aleaming 
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The  cnonnout  ataamsr,  the  Great  Britain,  wai 
launched  with  all  possible  splendor  al  Bristol,  Eng- 
latiil,  oil  the  19th  July,  1843.  Every  accommoda- 
tion fur  the  important  ceremony  was  aJTotded,  and 
numerous  was  the  assembly  of  lords,  ladies,  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  present  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
It  was  cakuluted,  al  ihe  time,  that  upward  of  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  occupied  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  that  a  more  animating  scene  never  pre- 
•ented  itself  at  any  former  launch. 

The  Great  Britain  is  indeed  a  wonderful  adueve- 
mem.  She  is  322  feet  long  (from  60  to  70  feet  long- 
er than  the  largest  line-of-baitle-ahip),  is  50  feet 
broad,  and  32}  in  depth.  She  has  four  decks,  each 
carry  1,000  tons  of  merchandise,  besides  1,200  tons 
of  coals.  Her  boilers  will  be  healed  by  34  lires,  and 
her  funnel  (which  does  not  look  targe  until  you  get 
close  to  it),  is  24  feet  in  circumference.  Slie  lias 
■ix  maats,  all  of  which  can  be  lowered  from  tlie  deck 
in  ca<e  of  heavy  head  winds,  and  her  canvass  covers 
about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground — a  pretty  fair 
quantity  of  sail  for  a  aleamer.  She  is  budi  in  sis 
compartments,  so  that  it  is  calculated  if  she  were  to 
•trike  and  carry  away  a  dozen  feel  of  her  bottom,  the 
uninjured  compartments  would  render  her  sufficiently 
huo)  ant  to  doal — a  rather  important  consideration  for 
passengers — besides  which,  being  built  of  iron,  she 
can  not  take  Gre.  FilUen  hundred  tons  of  iron  have 
been  used  in  constrnciing  this  monster !  Her  engines 
are  of  one  thousand  horse-power,  and  her  average 
■peed,  it  is  calculated,  will  be  twelve  miles  per  h( 


vith  a  fair  v 


She 


is  without  paddle-wheels,  her  mode  of  propulsion 
ing  the  Arcbimedian  screw — and  this  circumstance 
adds  greatly  to  the  anxiety  with  which  her  lirst  trip 
is  looked  forward  to  by  Scientific  men.  Her  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  estimated  at  fifty  tons  per  day, 
She  will  accommodate  three  hundred  and  sixty  pas- 
■eng'-rs,  all  of  whom  can  sit  down  to  the  table  ai 
once,  besides  carrying  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
more  persona  as  her  crew.  May  she  plough  through 
the  Atlantic  surge,  tike  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his  course, 
engendering  generous  deeds  and  friendly  feelings  be- 
tween the  denizens  of  the  old  and  the  new  world, 
to  the  mutual  happiness  and  prosperity  of  both  ;  anti 
may  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  two  countrieE 
be  a«  near  to  each  other  as  their  banners  at  hei 
mast-head  ;  and  lei  us  fondly  and  fervently  desire 
that  their  best  affeciioQS  may  be  as  closely  entwined. 


size  and  resources  of  the  reapective  architects,  far 
exceed  many  of  those  greatest  results  of  human  in- 
genuity and  labor  by  which  the  world  has  been  as- 
tonished. Wbelber  as  masons,  carpenters,  miners, 
or  carvers  of  wood,  they  ofTer  examples  which  the 
most  ingenious  need  not  refuse  to  admire,  and  by 
which  the  wisost  may  be  instructed.  In  the  various 
species  of  ants  the  constructions  are  various,  and 
none  unworthy  of  attention.     The  mason-ant  offers 


ANTS.  * 

Thb  study  of  the  ways  of  the  ant,  is  calculated  to 
furnish  lessons  of  wisdom,  revealing  to  us  ihs  wis- 
dom of  God  as  manifested  in  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures,  and  furnishing  important  practical  lessons, 
which  the  humbleness  of  the  teacher  should  not  lead 
us  to  despise,  but  to  value  the  more  highly. 

Our  wood-cuts  show  what  only  is  capable  of  pic- 
torial illustration — the  skill,  industry,  and  labor,  with 
which  the  domicils  of  the  different  kinds  of  anis  are 
constructed,  and  which,  considered  relatively  to  the 


SccUoD  of  a  bank  iliawiDg  the  Nat*  of  lbs  Mason-Ant. 

our  contemplation  its  earthen  hillock,  the  interior 
of  which  exhibits  a  series  of  labyrinths,  lodges,  vanlts, 
and  galleries  ;  its  construction  skilful,  and  its  situa- 
tion chosen  with  judgment.  Such  nests  are  some- 
timea  constructed  in  twenty  stories  above  and  as 
many  below  the  ground,  by  which  arrangement  the 
ants  areenabled  to  regulate  with  great  facility  the  beat, 
withdrawing  to  the  underground  aparinienis  when 
those  have  become  too  warm,  and  proceeding  upward 
when  their  lower  rooms  are  too  cold.  With  equal 
skill,  and  perhaps  greater  labor,  do  the  carpenter-ants 
chisel  their  stories,  chambers,  galleries,  and  colon- 
nades,  in  the   bodies   or  roots  of  growing  trees. 


NestoT  Termite*  in  Ihi  bnncti  of  &  iTee. 
Then  other  species  construct  nests  among  or  upon 
the  branches  of  trees,  various  in  their  kinds  and  di- 
mensiona,  but  alt  ivonderful  instances  of  the  results 
of  the  art  and  industry  of  co-operating  numbers,  even 
among  creatures  so  email  that  myriads  maybecrush- 
'  iregarded  beneath  ibe  foot.  Some  of  these  nests  * 
.8  large  as  hogsheads  j  others  from  th"  size  of  a 
human  head  to  a  fist, — the  latter  being  formed  hy  the 
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powerfol  bonding  of  large  leaves,  &nd  gluing  the 
points  of  ihem  together  so  as  to  form  a  pursq.  "  Bui 
when  We  look  at  the  buildings  elected  by  the  white 
ants  of  tropical  climsies,  all  that  we  hare  been 
veying  dwindles  into  insignificaDce.  Their  industry 
appears  greatly  to  surpass  that  of  our  ants  and  bMS, 
mod  they  are  certainly  more  skilful  in  architectnral 
coolrivances.     The  elerauon  also  of  iheii  edifices  is 


F;nuiudicBl  Nc*l«  ot  (ba  Temiitc*. 
more  than  five  hflndred  times  the  height  of  the  buil- 
ders. Were  our  houses  built  according  to  the  same 
proportions,  they  would  be  twelve  or  fif^n  limes 
higher  than  the  London  Monument,  and  four  or  five 
limes  higher  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  cor- 
responding dimensions  in  the  basement  of  the  edifice. 
These  statements  are  perhaps  necessary  to  impress 
■ipon  ihe  mind  the  extraordinary  labors  of  anta,  for  we 
tre  all  more  or  less  sensible  to  the  force  of  compsri- 
•ons."  The  nesls  just  mentioned  are  frequently 
iw*lve  feet  high,  and  some  have  been  mentioned  so 
aigh  as  twenty  feet,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
twelve  men.  This  is  an  exterior  shell  containing 
an  interior  building,  in  which  are  formed  a  vast  num- 
Iwr  of  apartments,  galleries,  and  magazines.  In  the 
same  region  also  does  the  smaller  white  ant  erect  its 
atrong  pillar  with  its  overhanging  loof  or  capital,  in 
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the  form  of  a  mushroom.     These  erections  are  about 
three  feet  high,  the  interior  being  divided  into  numer- 
ous angular  cells  which  furnish  lodging  to  the  indus- 
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trious   little    beings    which  construct  this   singnlai 
monument. 

There  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in 
these  insects.  Their  tmwearied  industry  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  the  arduous  and  sincere 
exertions  of  every  individual  toward  the  common 
object,  their  regulated  labor,  the  alacrity  and  zeal 
with  which  the  over-burdened  are  assisted,  their  care 
in  observing  the  times  and  seasons,  the  judgment 
with  which  they  avail  themselves  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  grand  evidence  which  even  these 
minute  creatures  are  enabled  to  ofler  of  the  effects 
producible  by  the  co-operation  of  numbers  in  a  good 
and  useful  object, — are  all  circumstances  which  ex- 
plain and  enforce  the  injunction  of  the  sacTod  writer: 
"  Go  to  the  am,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  way* 
and  be  wise." 


LISTENERS. 


Golden  opinions  are  oflen  to  be  gained  by  discreet 
silence.  Some  people  delight  exceedingly  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  but  above  ^1  things  are  captivated 
with  the  respectfid  aiteniion  of  a  steady  listener ;  and 
whoever  has  the  patience  to  sit  and  hear  them  out 
(that  is,  not  absolutely  to  wail  until  they  stop  of  their 
own  accord — for  perhaps  there  is  no  well-authenti- 
cated instance  of  anything  of  that  kind — but  till  some- 
thing occurs  to  interrupt  them),  obtains  their  good-will 
far  more  certainly  than  if  he  had  communicated  to 
them  a  vast  variety  of  important  infurmation,  or  laken 
a  world  of  pains  to  correct  iheir  mistaken  notions.  A 
character  for  the  most  engaging  modesty  falls  inevi-. 
tably  tothelotof  himwho  possesses  the  powerof  hold- 
ing his  tongue ;  the  praises  of  his  discernment  are 
everywhere  sounded  ;  nay,  he  often  acquires  a  repu- 
tation for  conversational  abilities  :  it  is  true,  with  re- 
gard to  this  latter  point,  that  doubts  are  sometimes 
expressed  by  some  who  have  been  whole  nights  in  his 
company  without  hearing  him  utter  more  than  a  few 
syllables  j  but  the  interminable  talker — the  never- 
failing  patron  of  silent  gentlemen — forgetful  of  his 
own  fame  in  his  zeal  for  that  of  his  client,  declares 
that  good  talents  for  conversation  do  not  consist  in 
the  multiplication  of  sentences,  but  in  speaking  suc- 
cinctly lo  the  purpose.  Advantages  more  substantial 
than  favorable  regards  do  also  frequently  accrue  to 
the  possessor  of  this  qualification  ;  it  were  endless  to 
recount  how  many  large  fortunes  have  been  secured 
by  persons,  male  and  female,  in  the  fifih,  sixth,  and 
seventh  degrees  of  kin,  who  day  afier  day  for.  years 
had  the  fortitude  to  submit  their  ears  lo  the  recital 
of  the  same  stories  and  remarks  from  an  old  invalid 
bachelor  relation.  And  far  be  it  from  us  to  maintain 
that  in  this  respect  the  effect  did  not  most  naturally 
and  most  justly  follow  the  cause.  People  who  have 
become  rich  in  this  manner  enjoy  indeed  no  high  re- 
pute with  Ihe  world  ;  they  are  commonly  reproached 
with  having  meanly  subjected  their  minda  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  a  servile  acquiescence  with  all  the  ca- 
[uicea  of  him  whom  they  courted  through  no  attach- 
ment lo  his  person,  but  with  the  precarious  expecta- 
tion of  coaxing  from  him  a  munificent  legacy.    Thia 
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no  doubt  !■  more  or  less  ihe  case.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that,  when  two  pereoas  live  loog  together,  their 
intercourse  for  the  most  part  aeeumea  a  kindlier  char- 
acter thao  that  between  a  haughty  lord  and  an  obae- 
quious  dependant.  The  wants  to  which  we  daily  ad- 
minister beget  in  us  pity  for  him  who  needs  assist- 
ance— satisfaction  with  ourselves  in  being  able  to  re- 
lieve ihem — and  a  degree  of  affection  for  the  individ- 
ual who  thus  engrosses  so  much  of  out  care.  Grati- 
tude in  the  other  party  for  dutiful  services  and  in- 
creased comforts  ia  a  still  stronger  aud  more  obvious 
bond  of  union.  This  is  true,  whether  the  services 
performed  have  regard  to  the  case  of  a  decayed  body, 
or  the  amusement  of  a  mind  that  can  not  find  employ- 
ment within  itself.  If  single  gentlemen  who  have 
made  quarter-plums,  half-plums,  and  plums,  without 
cultivating  elegant  tastes,  the  exercise  of  which  might 
relieve  the  weariness  of  an  unoccupied  old  age,  were 
to  retire  from  the  bustle  of  action  or  business,  and  to 
find  nobody  upon  whom  to  bestow  their  garrulity,  their 
days  would  be  dreary  and  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Whoever,  therefore,  lightens  the  tedium  of  their  ader- 
noons  confers  upon  them  whatever  happiness  they  en- 
joy, and  they  can  not  extend  their  liberality  to  any 
one  who  better  deaerres  it. 

Valuable  listeners  are  seldom  to  be  found  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  When  people  gel  established  in  life,  and 
have  amassed  a  share  of  substance  and  experience, 
they  begin  to  feel  their  own  weight — to  think  their 
opinions  merit  consideration  as  well  as  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  that  they  are  entitled  to  "  deliver  their  aenti- 
tnenis  at  length  on  the  aubjeci,"  As  their  wealth 
and  wisdom  are  farther  increased,  what  they  say  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  incontrovertible  maxims  rather 
than  that  of  persuasion  or  argumenL  By-and-by 
they  can  not  bear  to  be  contradicted,  and  in  a  little 
time  longer  you  will  hear  it  whispered  that  they  have 
become  intolerable  prosers.  This  gradation  is  not  in 
every  instance  true  to  the  letter :  multitudes  of  vet- 
erans retain  the  candor,  the  simplicity,  and  almost  the 
Tivaciiy  of  youth,  to  their  latest  years.  But  some- 
how or  other  a  man  of  that  period  of  life  is  never 
pitched  upon  as  a  person  proper  to  receive  the  full 
details  of  a  very  long  story,  which  in  general  can  not 
be  heard  with  a  zest  of  attention  and  admiration  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  tke  narrator,  unless  by  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  young,  which  "  holds  each  strange  tale 
devoutly  true." 

Yet  there  is  a  method  by  means  of  which  talkers 
frequently  contrive  to  enlist  auditors  of  any  age ;  you 
have  a  piece  of  urgent  business,  and  going  to  the  per- 
son widi  whom  it  is  to  be  transacted,  lay  the  whole 
affair  before  him ;  it  may  be  of  equal  importance  to 
him,  but  perceiving  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  you, 
and  being  a  proser,  he  answers,  "  Well,  well ;  we'll 
talk  of  that  preaently :  but  did  you  hear  of  our  famous 
dinner  last  night  1"  You  in  vain  endeavor  to  get 
off  by  saying  that  you  read  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  newspapers  this  morning ;  he  protests 
there  was  never  such  a  negligent  or  partial  set  as  the 
reporters — they  have  omitted  or  misrepresented  the 
whole  of  his  speech :  and  he  goes  on  mercilessly  to 
inflict  upon  you  the  entire  oration,  from  the — "  Gen- 
tlemen, unacquainted  as  I  am  wi^  public  apeaking,' 


down  to  the  reaolutioU' which  he  in  vain  attempted  to 
persuade  the  "  numerous  and  respectable  company" 
to  adopt ;  concluding  with  a  supplementary  address 
to  yourself,  to  prove  the  ruinous  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  from  the  rejection  of  bis  propo* 
sal.  Having  fully  disburdened  his  mind  upon  you, 
rithstanding  your  looks  of  agony,  and  the  unset- 
tled manner  in  which  you  occupy  your  chair,  he  then 
perhaps  recurs  to  the  matter  in  dependance  between 
you  and  him,  and  you  obtain  a  satiefactory  arrange- 
ment, which  would  certainly  have  been  postponed  if 
you  bad  been  altogether  refractory,  and  declined  to 
hear  the  mighty  matter  with  which  bis  mind  was  Is- 
boring.  I  remember  hearing  the  advice  of  a  wine- 
merchant,  in  very  extensive  business,  to  his  sun, 
'hich  is  very  much  to  the  present  purpose.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  many  of  the  transactions  of 
wholesale  merchants  with  their  country  customers 
are  managed  by  "  travellers,"  as  they  call  themselves, 
or  "  bagmen,"  as  they  are  derisively  termed  by  those 
hose  wit  is  not  too  refined  to  prevent  them  from  ma- 
king a  joke  of  a  man's  profession.  The  sons  of  the 
merchants  themselves  are  oflen  employed  in  this  man- 
not  only  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  every 
part  of  their  profession,  but  to  introduce  them  to  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  deal  with  "  the 
house."  From  a  journey  of  this  kiSd  the  young  man 
alluded  to  had  just  returned ;  and  his  father  asked 
him,  among  other  things,  "  Well,  Tom,  and  how  much 
'e  we  to  send  to  my  friend  the  provost."  "He  did 
it  favor  me  with  an  order,"  replied  Tom,  evidently 
little  chagrined  to  confess  his  want  of  success  in 
that  quarter.  "  Did  not  favor  you  with  an  order  I" 
'aimed  his  father.  "There  must  have  been  »ome 
very  particular  reason  for  that."  "  Why,"  was  the 
answer,  "  when  I  told  him  our  vintages,  he  would  talk 
of  nothing  but  provincial  politics.  The  conduct  of 
Deacon  Farlane  at  the  last  election,  he  assured  me, 
was  perfectly  infamous.  I  begged  him  to  look  oVer 
the  catalogue,  and  select  such  supplies  as  he  required. 
He  begged  to  refer  to  me  if  it  was  not  a  most  base 
thing  in  a  man  first  to  pledge  himself  to  one  party, 
and  then  to  vote  for  the  other;  and  went  on  to  enu- 
iteahostof  his  fellow-citizens  who  had  been  guilty 
of  that  delinquency.  Perceiving  there  was  no  end 
to  his  vehemence,  I  informed  him  civilly,  that,  as  I 
had  a  number  of  other  calls  to  make,  it  would  be  obli- 
ging if  he  would  honor  me  with  any  orders  he  had  to 
give.  '  Very  well,  young  man,'  he  said  '  nothing 
is  wanted  at  present ;  but  give  my  respects  to  my  old 
friend  your  father,  who  did  not  use  to  speak  of  ma- 
king other  calls  the  first  night  he  came  to  my  house ' 
And  so,"  concluded  Tom,  "I  took  ^  my  leave." 
"  Tom,  Tom !"  said  his  father,  on  hearing  this  expla- 
nation, "  I  don't  know  what  you'll  make  of  the  busi- 
nesa  when  it  comes  into  your  hands ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  sell  wine  with  success,  you  must  be  content  to 
listen  to  a  great  deal  that  people  have  to  say  on  other 
subjects;  and  if  you  do  so  respectfully,  ten  to  one  but 
they  will  take  a  larger  quantity  than  they  al  firslintend- 
ed.  Itwillnotdotogo  about,  and  cry, 'Wine,  wine! — 
how  much  shall  we  send  yon  V  I  must  set  out  to  Sybo 
to-morrow,  and  keep  the  worthy  provost  a  cuatumor  of 
the  bouse,  as  long  at  least  as  I  am  a  partner  in  it." 
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THE  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES.— No.  11. 


h«rd  no  mors  ;  the  Biream  orClulha  «ii  nmoied  from  lU  plice 
br  ttic  Ikll  of  the  lealli ;  lh«  thiilU  ahwili  Xhen  iti  loacly  bcid, 
tiiemo«  wtiuiW  lolhe  wind,ihB  rnilDnkfdontorthe  wiwtovs, 
■T«l  round  its  iinid  f—desolite  ia  [he 
I  in  the  hnuse  nf  her  fuhers :  nise  (he 

— „    „ , -venhe  land  ofsirangen !     They  hs»B 

bui  fallen  before  us,  far  oaedajw«  minlf&ll.  Whvdiwt  thou  build 
the  hall,  un  of  (he  iring^d  days  1  Ihou  lookeat  (rom  Ihy  lowera 
likday  ;  yet  arsw  years  and  the  blaslor  thedeuttcotnel,  ithowla 
In  thy  empty  court  and  whistles  round  thy  balf-wotn  ihidd  ;  and 
let  the  Mail  oC  the  desert  come,  ve  shall  be  rvnawaed  in  oor  day. 
Raise  tba  snog,  send  jound  the  shell,  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall, 
»hen  Itaou  son  of  heaien  shall  fail,  if  thou  ahalt  fttil  thou  mighty 
light,  our  tiune  shall  suniie  thy  bejuiu." — Oaaun. 

Ruins!  there  is  sometbiDg  in  the  irord,  even  with- 
out the  fipactacle,  which  awes  the  spirit  and  kiodles 
the  intellecl — a  pile  where  the  artisi  called  forth  &II 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  dormant  iinniortality  has 
fallen  <  there  was  a  time  when,  blight  in  the  majesty 
of  its  finished  splendoT,  it  rose  to  court  the  sunbeam 
and  to  avert  the  siorm, — is  it  a  temple  1  there  was  a 
day  when  the  chant  roie  high  and  toud  on  its  conse- 
cration, and  the  whiie-atoled  priest  called  the  fire 
from  heaven  to  bless  the  sacrifice, — is  it  a  senate  ? 
there  was  a  day  when  it  rung  wiih  the  thunder  of 
applause,  and  the  fires  of  eloquence  burned  brightly 
in  its  midst ;  but  now  in  ruins,  the  ivy  and  the  lichen, 
and  the  wallflower,  wreath  it  with  a  grave'like  beau- 
ty, every  wind  wakes  for  it  a  mournful  requiem,  and 
each  column  and  architrave  tell  in  tbeir  melancholy 
appearance  how  rapidly  they'  are  passing  to  dust. 

Now  such  are  some  of  the  lessons — and  there  are 
none  more  afleciing — than  thoae  which  time  teaches 
to  man  by  his  silent  and  imperceptible  march,  by  the 
mighty  and  effective  changes  which  are  transpiring 
from  the  touch  of  bis  finger,  and  the  wide  sweep  of 
his  scythe.  These  ruins  tell  us  of  change,  mighty 
change,  existing  all  around  us,  stamped  visibly  on 
every  object.  History  tells  us  of  the  ravages  of 
conquerors,  she  points  to  the  remnants  of  shattered 
glory  and  faded  powers,  she  tells  us  what  the  sword 
has  done — but  far  more  impressive  is  the  lesson  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  in  that  ruined  shrine,  once  burning 
with  religious  fire,sometbing  far  more  eloquent  in  the 
hootings  of  the  bird  of  night  in  that  trembling  tower 
round  which  in  the  days  of  its  grandeur  and  its  pride 
the  eagle  did  not  disdain  to  wheel  its  flight,  and  the 
creeping  ivy  as  it  steals  over  the  gray  ruin  and  the 
proud  Gothic  pile  has  a  pathos  and  a  power  which 
appeal  yet  more  to  the  sense  than  the  classic  verbi- 
age of  the  best  historian  and  the  immortal  strains  of 
the  first  of  poets,— they  tell  of  the  desolation  and  the 
niin  which,  aa  a  ploughshare,  pass  over  the  earth — 
they  tell  of  the  various  stages  of  society  which  grad- 
ually  rise  and  flourish ;  and  as  thoy  meet  the  eye  in 
their  impressive  loveliness,  they  speak  of 

"linn  the  beaotifier  of  the  dead,  reilorer  of  the  niin." 

But  ruins ! — why  what  is  out  world  but  one  rast 
Carthage,  and  what  are  we  who  inhabit  it,  but  the 
Mantis,  sitting  amid  the  evidences  of  its  decay ! 
Again  we  refer  to  histor]^,  and  lay  our  handa  upon 
Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Sicutus,  they  tell  us  of  stu- 
pendous piles  all  glorious  as  die  hand  of  the  most 


sublime  Artist  could  make  them  ;  and  they  apeak  of 
buildings  whose  domes  courted  heaven  and  drank  in 
the  golden  flood  of  living  light  from  the  sky  ;  they 
tell  us  of  oracles,  but  they  give  forth  no  response  ;  of 
temples,  but  they  ring  with  no  chant ;  of  the  palace, 
but  the  shout  of  revelry  is  hushed  there  ;  of  the  hall, 
but  the  warrior's  voice  hath  not  left  an  echo.  Yet  a 
)w  sound  comes  from  the  chambers  of  the  grave, 
and  it  peals  over  the  cromlech  stone,  and  the  trium- 
phal arch,  the  bust  and  the  pillar,  the  frieze  and  the 
relief,  the  pillared  obelisk  and  the  proud  sarcophagus, 
declaring  "vanity  of  vanities!"  The  chart  of  time 
is  before  me — I  stand  amid  the  dateless  tombs  of 
thotisands  of  years,  the  dynasties  of  all  time  rush  on 
my  vision.  I  turn  a  backward  glance  and  I  see  all 
the  world's  mighty  empires,  ihey  crowd  on  each 
other,  each  in  his  own  sepulchral  grandeur,  the 
world's  melancholy  funeral  procession  ;  the  sceptre 
is  snapped,  the  throne  is  prostrate,  the  power  is  gone. 
Babylon  is  there — Babylon,  whose  Semiramis  called 
forth  its  high  and  haughty  splendor ;  Babylon,  where 
Nilocris  kindled  the  beamings  of  softer  glory.  We 
have  read  of  its  hundred  gates  of  solid  brass.'its  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  its  unimaginable 
walls  eighty-seven  feet  broad  and  three  hundred  and 
fifly  feet  high,  its  magnificent  bridges,  its  costly  pal- 
ace!, its  subterranean  glories,  and  its  hanging  gar- 
dens :  its  fifty  streets,  each  fifteen  miles  long  and  on« 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad,  its  Temple  of  Betus  six 
hundred  feet  high,  its  eight  towers,  its  golden  ims^e, 
and  its  obaervaiory  on  the  summit.  It  was  here  that 
the  men,  called  from  Chaldean  plains,  first  watched 
the  evolutions  of  the  mighty  planets  which  wheel 
through  space,  and  formed  imaginary  figures  iit  the 
sky;  those  stars  still  roll  on,  little  reck  they  of 
change  ;  but  the  scene  on  which  they  smiled  is  passed 
away  ;  of  all  this  primeval  splendor  scarce  a  single 
relic  meets  the  eye, — the  Arabian  pitches  now  there 
his  tent,  the  bouses  are  full  of  doleful  creatures,  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  are  there,  there  the  satyrs 
hold  their  revels,  and  the  pall  of  destruction  envel- 
s  the  whole. 

Egypt !  the  land  of  science  in  all  its  branches, 
literature  in  all  its  ramifications,  art  in  all  its  beauties, 
is  changed.  The  Nile  rolls  onward  still  as  it  rolled 
in  the  days  of  Cheops,  and  Sesostris,  and  the  haugh- 
ty Rameses,  andihe  lotus  still  hangs  over  their  stream 
and  beauty  still  walks  in  the  sky, — but  Egypt  is 
changed ;  Hermopolia  is  changed,  its  temples  exhibits 
marbled  forms,  and  its  architecture  the  richness  and 
the  beauty  of  an  ancient  hand ;  its  winged  globes  are 
still  there,  and  the  stars  still  fret  its  ceiling — but  they 
give  forth  no  fire ;  and  ApoUonius  Magna  with  iu 
galleries  and  porticoes,  and  covered  naves  of  entire 
rock ;  its  collossal  figures,  its  paintings  and  its  hiero- 
glyphics— Typhon  has  conquered  Isis,  the  wreckpro- 
claims  it,  and  the  temple  is  far  more  expressive  of 
his  dwelling  than  in  the  days  of  its  glory  and  power. 

But  Thebes,  0  what  a  change  is  there  !  the  lyre 
of  Memnon  is  hushed,  and  his  statue,  once  clothed 
in  all  the  drapery  of  beauty,  is  mutilated  ;  and  its 
temple,  where  pomp  and  magnificence  yet  linger, 
exhibits  likewise  all  the  evidences  of  ruin  and  decay 
— where  shall  the  eye  repose  in  searching  for  some 
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RuIds  of  EeTptUn  Temples  st  E 


Wmple  thai  reiains  it  rormer  glor^t,  some  palace 
where  the  change  has  not  been  desolaiion  1  In  her 
once  sacred  BhrineB,  the  battle  scenes  are  still  sculp- 
tured on  the  walls,  and  Osiris  is  still  there,  extend- 
ing the  scepire  of  his  protection  over  the  heroes  of  the 
fight ;  but  Osiris  is  a  mangled  figure,  a  Ij-pe  of  the 
land  where  his  rites  were  celebrated,  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  the  tutelary  deity.  We  approach  the 
great  Elasok  of  Luxor,  we  pass  thruitgh  chambers 
leading  onward  fur  eiglit  hundred  feet;  all  is  ruins' 
we  travel  to  Kanuik,  we  pass  the  Crosphinx,  and  the 
sphinx  and  palaces  shadowed  with  groves,  like  life  in 
the  midsiofdeaih, — we  enter  the  temple  of  Isii,  what 
a  pictureof  naked  desobiion!  The  sphinx  again  meets 
your  eye — alt !  it  was  the  emblem  of  the  land,  it  is  the 
emblem  of  the  land  still  i  it  was  couchant  in  the  days 
of  Egypt's  grandeur  because  Egypt  conquered  it,  it 
is  couuhant  now  ;  Egypt  herself  is  conquered.  Oh 
yes !  in  our  imagiiiatiun  we  stand  within  the  temple, 
but  not  a  trace  of  the  former  ceremonial  of  its  mag- 
nificent worship  meets  our  eye.  There  was  a  lime 
when  on  this  very  spot  the  prince  and  the  priest,  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen,  came  up  to  present  their  vows 
— now  all  is  desolation,  it  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  ; 
and  yei  (he  ivy  is  not  there,  nor  the  rank  grass,  nor 
the  wild  tree  of  the  wilderness, — no  vestige  of  vege- 
tation, no  remnant  of  life ;  the  marble  unblackened 
by  time  and  siorm,  still  shows  its  veins,  it  is  a  skel- 
eton— the  vast  temple  is  s  skeleton,  beautiful  in  its 
own  dismembermriil.  Oh,  what  must  it  have  been 
in  the  age  of  its  glory,  the  period  of  its  loveliness, 
the  zenith  of  its  power  !  Oh,  what  must  it  have  been 
in  the  age,  when  from  far  lands  men  came  to  imitate 
and  admire  !  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  or  the  Lydian. 
Oh,  what  must  it  have  been,  when  the  pointing  now 
so  beautifiil  received  the  first  touch  of  the  pencil, 
when  those  statues  yui  breathing  wiih  the  life  of  art 


first  received  the  impression  of  the  chisel !     Those 

obelisks  and  colonnades,  if  now  lo  stupendous  and 
sublime,  how  must  they  have  awed  with  their  splcn* 
dor,  on  the  day  when  Sesostris  stayed  his  king-drawn 
chariot  lo  gaze  on  their  splendor,  or  when  the  haughty 
Pharaohs  bent  in  adoration  at  those  supersltlioiis 
shrines!  Other  nalions  may  be  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  art,  but  (he  stupendous  Egypt  must  ever 
stand  paramouiit,  herdesigns  were  augual,  her  achieve- 
ments colossal.  Yet  the  hundred-gated  city  is  in  ruins, 
every  trace  of  that  wonder  has  passed  away ;  such 
is  ihe  aspect  of  Egypt ! 


And  m 


Is  cry  to 


shrink  and  smile," 
It  may  perhaps  with  safely  be  said,  that  out  of 
Egypt  no  monuments  of  antiquity  are  so  intrinsically 
interesting  as  those  of  Persepolis. 

"  Those  ruin»d  sbrines  and  lowem  which  tetm 
The  relics  of  a  aplsndid  dream  ; 
•    *■    '       fairyloY'- 

..__„_15ai     -"    ■ 
Naught  t 

Past  as  (lie  linniii  uii.uraiini  iiri  in.-.iii, 

Snme  f>urple- winged  suliana  silling 
Upon  a  column  molionlcM, 

And  glittering  like  an  idol  bird." 

We  draw  near  them,  and  as  from  the  plains  beneath 
we  catch  a  disianl  glimpse  of  the  glorious  remains  of 
the  palaces,  we  long  to  know  who  founded  a  building 
which  in  ancient  days  must  have  frowned  in  such 
proud  majesty  on  the  vales  beneath.  How  uncertain 
a  blast  is  that  given  by  the  trumpet  of  fame,  how 
vain  is  the  posihumoiis  glory  afier  which  so  many 
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■spiro !  Tradition  itadf  Is  perplexed  in  acconnting 
fur  iheir  origin,  and  history  drops  over  the  aubji  ' 
the  mantle  of  darkness,  and  retires  from  the  invea 
gallon.  The  deeds  of  Jamahid  are  sculptufed  on  the 
walls,  and  there  is  liltle  doubt  that  Cyrus  the  Greal 
was  the  same  persoti,  but  authentic  records  there  are 
none.  I  siajid  on  the  mountain,  amid  the  grandest 
ruins,  and  I  ask  wbero  stood  the  ciiy  T  and  I  am 
told  that  none  ever  existed,  so  complete  is  the  desola- 
tion, so  emiro  ibe  destruciton  around  me.  Oh  yes, 
it  existed  !  relics  of  its  existence  are  thrown  Dp  with 
every  apade  of  earth,  though  the  eye  meels  with  no 
trace  ol'  it  above  the  ground.  What  a  wreck,  what 
a  ci>fnp1eie  and  solemn  wreck  is  exhibited  to  [be 
travelltrintheruinaor"  the  Palace  ofForty  Pillars!" 
was  Ibis  the  seat  of  the  majesty  of  Cyras,  waa  this  the 
pavilionofAlexander's triumph?  Yes:  andilsr 
ataiid  the  memorial  of  his  wantonness,  hence 

"Thais led  Ihe  va; 

Tn  IIdIiI    him   Ia  I^>  > 


Let  us  walk  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eaatem 
colonuade  ;  an  immense  mound  of  ruins  meets  the 
eye,  a  pile  of  rubbish  is  beneath  our  feet,  yet  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  are  standing  on'lhe  very  spot 
where  stood  the  banqueting  chambers  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  ;  those  columns  were  the  supporters 
of  th«  palace  which  witnessed  the  madness  of  his 
revelry;  the  fire  did  not  spread  far,  the  monarch 
repentant  ordered  it  to  be  extinguished  ;  he  spared 
the  pakce  for  a  wider  ruin,  a  more  extensive  decay  ; 
and  there  is  every  probability  (circumstances  con- 
firm it]  that  it  has  remained  from  that  day  to  this  unal- 
tered and  untouched.  What  a  solemn  thrill  nms 
through  the  frame  when  we  look  around  ua,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  ruins  untouched  by  human 
hands  since  ihe  destruction  of  that  night,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  belbre  the  birth  of 
Christ.  We  have  read  the  transporting  history  of 
Ferdousi,  dressed  in  the  bright  and  flowery  mylhoa 
of  the  East,  am^^ita  ancient  glory  is  depicted  there, 
not  merely  in  the  description,'1iut  in  the  style,  for  it 
must  have  been  a  glorious  land  which  could  have 
produced  such  a  writer.  It  must  have  been  a  glorious 
land — and  the  trembling,  tottering,  fallen,  prostrate 
fragmems  of  its  decay  alleal  that  ancient  glory,  and 
proclaim  that  pre-eminence.  It  must  have  been  a 
glorious  land, and  every  fluted  figured  column  stretched 
on  the  sward  proclaims  it.  The  splendid  allegories 
and  descriptive  processions  which  adorn  its-  walla 
proclaim  it.  The  costly  tombs  and  sepulchres  holding 
the  venerable  fathers  of  two  ihouaand  years  proclaiio 
it ;  the  memorial  of  ancient  glory  lives  in  every  atone, 
in  every  statue,  in  every  tomb,  ay,  in  every  tomb — 
though  Persepolia  itself,  alas  !  is  but  a  tomb,  with  its 
culiiinns,  domes,  and  dead  and  lifeless  things,  which 
have  escaped  a  burial — and  though  in  its  vaults  it  hold 
the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  those  aahesonly  prove  that  the  [alis- 
mnii  of  empire  is  not  in  dust,  and  that  "  all  that's 
bright  must  fade." 

Shall  we  linger  ^mid  the  ruin  of  Palmyra — oh ! 
why  should  we  linger  when  time  has  so  strongly  set 
Ills  wrinkles  on  the  features  of  beauty.  The  temple 
of  the  Sim  !    let  us  stay  and  admirn,  and  bow  before 


that  Power  who  first  sent  the  globe  nf  fiame  to  light 
up  our  system,  and  mocking  the  superstition,  struck 
with  hia  thunders  their  shrine  to  the  ground,  and  bade 
the  sun  pour  his  beams  on  a  roofless  sanctuary.  Yet 
let  us  stay  to  admire  those  long  piazzas  amid  which 
the  pillars  of  Parian  marble  greet  the  vision,  with 
their  columns  crowded  with  inscriptions,  iheircapitala 
beautified  with  flowers.  Yet  let  ua  stay  and  cast  a 
glance  at  her  sepulchres  and  mausoleums  and  tombs, 
for  they  stand  in  the  proudest  city,  and  outlive  the 
proudest  works  of  man's  ingenuity,  reminding  us  of 
death  even  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs  ; — and  one 
thought  of  Solomon  its  founder,  and  one  thought  of 
Zeitobia  its  more  than  queen,  and  tha  City  of  the 
Desert  fades  from  our  sight,  like  a  bright  star  in  ths 
midst  of  a  gloomy  sky. 

But  we  have  not  yet  left  the  East — Balbec,  rich 
and  gorgeous  as  the  sun  she  worshipped,  hails  om 
notice,  and  well  does  she  deserve  it. 

"  Her  luSned  roliimni  stand  (ubliine, 

FLnging  their  ttaadotn  froin  on  high ; 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time, 
Had  raioed  to  count  hi>  Bge  gone  by." 

A  traveller  has  described  it  as  "  a  grand  ruin,"  and 
it  is  most  emphatically  "  a  grand  ruin  ;"  here  Corin- 
thian architecture  has  attained  a  transcendency,  its 
richness  is  unrivalled.  Lamertine  speaks  of  it  as 
"marble  lacework;"  the  stone,  says  he,  "groans 
beneath  tha  weight  of  ils  own  luxuriance,"  Its 
rolundo,  its  temple,  and  itspalacc,  with  their  sculptured 
eagles,  their  cornices  and  vaulted  arches,  at  once 
charm  and  overawe  ;  but  the  richness  is  too  great,  it 
does  not  impart  feelings  accordant  with  a  ruin, — we 
may  be  aatiated  with  wonder  at  the  art,  we  are  not 
lost  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

But  if  a  wanderer  from  some  distant  land— being 
similarly  conalituled  to  ouraelvea — from  some  far-off 
planet  in  space,  with  a  relined  and  expanded  intellect, 
were  to  visit  our  globe,  when  ho  had  learned  all  the 
passages  of  its  history,  he  would  feel  anxious  beyond 
all  other  remains  to  view  ths  ruins  of  Rome  and 
Greece, — Rome,  immortal  and  imperial  Kome  would 
hai!  his  fond  attention,  and  amid  her  ruins  be  would 
feel  a  new  life,  a  new  spirit,  animating  hts  frame — ■ 
how  would  he  wish  to  hail  those  blue  and  sunny 
skies,  beneath  which  Virgil  poured  his  immortal 
strains — how  would  he  tread  that  forum  where  Cicero 
flashed  the  fires  of  eloquent  and  righteous  indignation 
on  Catiline  ;  fascinating,  enchanting,  and  appalling 
by  the  power  of  his  tongue.  With  what  eagerness 
would  his  footsteps  seek  lliat  Temple  of  Liberty  in 
which  Rienzi  swore  to  protect  her  in  her  last  asylum. 
How  ardently  would  hia  imagination  greet  the  shores 
which  boasted  of  the  heroism  of  Regulus,  the 
patriotism  of  Camillus,  and  the  wisdom  of  Numa 
Pompilius  :  glorious  and  immoriai  Rome,  over  which 
old  time  has  no  power,  because  her  fame  rests  not 
on  the  achievements  of  the  sword,  and  mind  had 
established  an  empire  mure  lasting  than  the  brittle 
basement  of  a  throne, — hers  was  an  empire  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  high  aspirations  of  an 
immortal  destiny, — Alaric,  and  Aitila,  and  Genseric, 
though  they  robbed  Rome  of  ils  power,  could  not 
destroy  its  glory ;  they  might  have  thrown  a  fire- 
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brand  in  every  temple,  and  have  made  each  august 
and  glittering  pile  t!ia  contribuior  to  its  own  desiruc- 
lion  ;  but  those  ashes  would  have  risen  Ici  the  wind, 
and  they  would  have  given  to  the  wind  a  voice,  and 
that  voice  would  have  spread  through  the  universsj 
and  the  glory  of  Rome  would  have  been  immoital  aa 
it  is  U>-day.  Therefore,  among  her  ruins,  while  1 
mourn  over  the  decay,  I  joy  over  the  triumph  ;  and 
while  I  see  all  thai  Time  has  done,  all  the  prostration 
and  all  the  wreck — I  see,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  some- 
thing over  which  he  has  no  power,  an  empire  which 
is  not  destined  for  the  tomb. 

The  ruins  of  Rome  are  threefold  :  there  are  the 
ruins  of  Ancient  Rome,  there  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  ruins  of  Modern  Rome, — and 
all  are  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  immortality  robed 
with  light  as  with  a  garment.  It  may  with  truth  be 
asserted  that  no  nation  has  exhibited  such  a  continued 
stream  of  lofty  genius  as  Rome.  In  other  cities  we 
are  compelled  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
achievements  of  genius  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
by  which  the  modern  generally  suffers,  but  here  all 
is  classical.  We  feel  ibat  we  are  on  no  common 
spot  of  earth.     The  Colliseum — 

"  Tbal  in  it>  public  days  unpeopled  Roms, 


the  Parthenon,  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  are  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  mighty  church  of  St.  Peter's  is 
worthy  of  them. 

The  space  allotted  for  this  article  is  almost  filled, 
and  yet  we  have  not  noticed  the  land  which  of  all 
other  commands  attention  ;   for  if  Rome  be  glorious, 


if  the  charm   which  haunts  her  ruins  and  lingers 

round  the  Tivoli  or  the  Farnese,  if  the  glory  which 
hovers  over  the  Seven-hilled  city  be  a  spirit  ennobling 
and  subhme,  how  much  more  brilliant  is  that  which 
haunts  the  shores  of  Greece,  how  great  the  charm 
which  rises  like  another  Venus  from  the  Cyclades, 
which  hovers  over  the  Thesaalian  MQuiitaiiis,  con- 
secrates the  Delphian  Vales,  reigns  in  the  Morea. 
and  breathes  beaiitifully  in  Argos  and  Eleusis,  No! 
never,  never,  unless  we  may  make  a  happy  exception 
in  favor  of  our  own  country  j  never  was  there  such 
a  land  ;  nay,  we  can  not,  we  dare  not  lay  claim  to 
such  lightning-like  genius  as  is  theirs.  Speak  we 
of  sculpture,  Phidias  was  theirs  ;  of  poetry,  the  first 
who  fired  the  torch  was  theirs,  the  blind  old  master 
of  song,  whose  harp-strings  rung  over  the  ruins  of 
Troy ;  speak  we  of  oratory,  Demosthenes  was  theirs 
—and  never  since  have  such  breathing  thoughts  and 
burning  words  been  known  ;  do  we  ask  of  painting  T 
Apelles,  and  Zeuxis,  and  Parrbasius,  were  theirs, — 
the  men  who  deceived  Nature  by  their  powers; 
speak  we  of  figures,  Euclid  was  theirs, — the  man 
who  proposed  such  problems  that  it  has  taken  since 
then  all  agea  to  solve  ;  of  philosophy,  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  theirs, — and  the  piety  and  the  virtue  of 
the  one,  and  the  bold  and  dreamy  theories  of  the 
other,  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  limes ; 
and  the  father  of  historians  was  theirs  j  and  the 
first  of  rhetoricians  was  theirs;  and  the  prince  of 
warriors  was  theirs ;  and  the  purest  of  patriots, 
and  the  wisest  of  legislators,  and  the  most  beauiiftd 
of  moralists,  sprang  from  her  soil.  Oh,  who  would 
not  wish  to  walk  amid  the  ruins  of  Greece  !  Ah,  she 
is  all  ruins  !  that  word  reminds  us  that 
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View  of  Corinih. 


Wei 


cnldly  sv 


Mdly  fair, 
wODiing  there." 


Unlike  Roinl;,she  shows  no  monuinentaora  modern 
glory,  no  emblems  of  s  present  greatness,  no  promises 
of  a  Allure  power  ;  yel,  whero  upon  her  shores  can 
we  watiJer  but  we  are  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of 
ilie  illustrious  dead,  by  the  mighty  chiefs  who  ted  on 
ti>  ciinquest.  by  the  eiernal  shades  of  men  who  were 
the  pillars  of  a  trembhng  state?  On  the  plains  of 
Marathon  we  are  met  by  Theseus  and  Miltiades; 
HI  ilie  pass  of  Thermopylffi  by  Leonidas  ;  at  Sparta 
hy  AgesiUus  ;  at  Lebadia  by  Tlophoniua  ;  at  Platre 
by  Arislidps  and  Pausanias  ;  in  short,  every  spatof 
(■arlli  is  classical,  consecrated  by  history,  poetry, 
and  fame  If  we  search  fur  ruins  it  is  the  same  : 
their  bold  projecting  glory  meets  us  wherever  we  turn 
our  f  ye.  At  Aiheus  we  have  the  Acropolis,  crowned 
wiih  ihe  Parthenon  ;  and  in  the  ancient  city,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Erecthium.  At 
Aruolis  1  see  the  relics  of  the  most  ancient  of  Grecian 
cities.  At  Mycene.  the  Gate  of  Lions  and  the  tomb 
of  Agamemnon.  Every  spot  is  hallowed  by 
roaiisoleum,  some  temple,  some  unknoi 
Hncierii  power.  Such  was  Greece  as  a  whole,  and 
Corinlh^ — an  engraving  of  which  accompanies  this 
sketch — Corinih  was  the  emporium  of  Greece  ;  il 
WHS  ihe  prow  and  port  of  all  the  slates  Here  com' 
merce  waved  her  flag  of  sovereignty  over  the  seas 
here  rose  palaces  the  most  magnificent ;  templet 
t\nf  most  heauiifiil  ;  theatres  the  most  elegant ;  here 
Btuiiios.  columns,  caryutydes,  so  glorious  that  th( 


world  declared  them  the  t 

seen  the  sun  ;  they  strov 
called  it  "the  Corinthian,' 
ir  circumstances  allowed, 
AcTO'Corinthus  ;  how 
look  as  from  a  throne  < 


lost  finished  that  had  ever 

to  imitate  the  style,  and 
in  honor  of  its  birthplace, 
re  might  tell  the  reader  of 


tlie 


n  the 


a  and  land — of  the 


many  legends,  beautiful  and  bright,  which  poetry  has 
wreathed  around  the  grottoes  raised  over  the  founiiiin 
Pyrene,  where  iho  Muses  made  their  special 
dwelling-place  amid  its  pillars  of  Parian  marble  of 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  where  were  the  chariots  of 
the  sea-god  Knd  of  Amphitrite,  drawn  by  horsea 
covered  over  with  gold  and  adorned  with  ivory  hoofs. 
What  tales  might  be  told  in  connexion  with  Corinthian 
ruins,  of  Isthmian  games  which  were  held  here,  and 
the  statues  of  the  victors  which  crested  the  avenue 
to  the  temple  ofNeptune,  reposing  in  all  their  glories, 
and  shadowed  with  the  laurel  and  the  pine.  A  cele- 
brated place  was  Corinth  :  there  the  learned  met 
together  to  converse  ;  tbey  built  their  schools  of 
knowledge,  and  widely  was  their  wisdom  known. 
Cicero  styled  Corinth,  for  the  high  brilliancy  of  its 
intellectual  lustre,  "  Toiius  Grecice  lumen;"  and 
Florus  calls  il  "  Grecin  decua,"  The  wise  resorted 
hither  to  enjoy  the  company  of  philosophers  ;  and 
hither  came  the  rich  from  ull  quarters  of  civihzed 
Europe  and  Asia  too,  to  refine  the  taste  snd  expand 
the  intellect.  This  originated  the  remarkof  Horace, 
which  passed  eveniually  into  a  proverb, — '*  Noii 
cuivis  homini  contingiiadireCorinlhium."  ConnecilTig 
these  circumstances  together,  we  thought  that  in 
glancing  over  the  proud  ruins  of  our  world,  none 
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coaid  be  more  interesting  than  those  of  Corinth  ; 
wi^,  although  the  fire  of  its  former  grandeur  is  ex- 
linguiahed — though  commerce  no  longer  anells  her 
sails — and  the  aeminariea  of  learning  and  classical 
refinsnient  are  in  the  dnst — a  spell  is  on  the  spot, 
and  it  will  exercise  its  influence  there  for  ever. 

It  is  melancholy  in  thus  walking  where  populous 
nations  once  stood,  and  cities  in  majesty  flourished, 
E»  6nd  that  thus  over  the  proudest  works  of 
there  cornea  a  blast,  a  blight,  and  a  storm  ;  melancholy 
tolind  that  beauty  is  ever  thus  succeeded  by  deformity, 
and  to  see  over  the  proudeeC  pile  the  cypress  hang 
its  branches  as  a  banner  i  melancholy  to  find  thai 
the  Grment  throne,  and  the  strongest  sceptre,  and  the 
loftiest  column,  and  the  finest  pencil,  and  the  lightest 
chisel,  are  all  the  trophies  of  the  dust. 

"  The  cloodcapt  low«n  and  gotgemu  imliegi, 

Ttie  sokiiui  (eiD|ilei, 

must  all  disMlTC, 

And  like  the  baeelen  fabric  of  a  rUlaa, 

Leafe  dm  a  wrack  bchuid." 

And  yet  amid  it  all  there  comea  the  rec<riIection-that 
the  intellect  that  plaimed,  the  spirit  that  soared,  the 
mind  which  waved  its  pinions  to  such  a  noble  flight, 
claps  its  wingsinthe  midst  of  ruin,  snules  upon  decay, 
towers  beyond  the  ashes  of  destruction,  and  builds 
its  own  monument  in  immortality.  Virtue  and 
Intellect  survive  the  wrecks  of  'Fime. 


ADAPTATION. 


*'  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosopliy  inclineth  man's 
mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of 
man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may 
sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther  j  but  when 
it  beholdellt  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

The  unnumbered  instances  which  nature  furnishes, 
of  fitness  or  adaptation,  do  not  only  prove  a  design, 
and  therefore  a  designer ;  but  the  character  of  the 
fitness  proves  the  character  of  the  designer.  The  at- 
tributes of  a  Deity  are  revealed  in  his  works,  and 
this  revelation  of  nature  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
every  othet  revelation.  It  i»  true  that  evils  exist ; 
but  their  existence  was  not  designed,  they  are  but  cas- 
ual, occasional,  and  partial )  ihey  are  not  inseparable 
from  design ;  they  are  never  the  evident  intent  of  a 
contrivance  ;  they  are  ol^en  to  be  considered  as  pen- 
altiesand  infiictions  ibrthe  disobedience  of  physical 
laws ;  besides,  the  very  ministration  of  that  which 
we  call  evil,  is  good — and  the  existence  of  partial 
and  occasional  evil,  but  more  in contestably  establishes 
^e  character  of  the  design.  Yet,  were  it  to  be  ad- 
mitted thai  evils  were  inseparable  from  design — were 
we  to  grant  all  that  (be  most  skeptical  require  of  the 
prevalence  and  magnitude  of  evil — still  ^e  prepon- 
derance of  testimony  ia  greatly  in  favor  of  the  benev- 
olence of  design. 

"  Reason  decides  where  one  grain  tnms  (he  scale, 
What  voal  prepondenuce  u  here  ?" 

Wa  believe,  that  the  very  commonness  andnninter- 
milted  continuance  of  many  of  our  enjoyments,  have 


rendered  us  insensible  to  their  value.  Occasional 
pain,  disease,  and  privation,  therefore,  acquire  an  un- 
due influence  and  importance.  If  those  blessings 
which  are  bestowed  so  unsparingly  upon  all,  were  re- 
stricted to  our  use  end  enjoyments  we  should  per- 
haps, no  longer  be  insensible  to  their  value ;  and  yet, 
by  the  simplest  reasoning,  the  diffusion  of  them  should 
serve  only  to  awaken  a  deeper  gratitude,  and  a  fuller 
sense  of  the  beneficence  of  their  Author.  We  say 
that  fitness  or  adaptation,  proves  not  only  a  deaign, 
and  therefore  a  designer,  but  that  "  the  predominant 
tendency  of  the  contrivance  proves  the  diaposition  of 
the  designer."  We  will  endeavor  to  adduce  soma 
proof  of  this  proposition  ;  and  having  selected  a  fa- 
miliar instance,  the  human  eye,  we  would  remark, 
that  instances  of  adaptation  in  those  structures  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  are  oflen  disregarded  in 
a  search  for  those  which  are  novel  and  curious ;  yet 
that  the  very  knowledge  w^possess  of  the  structure, 
enables  us  the  most  clearly  to  point  out  its  uses,  and 
to  derive  from  it  the  most  inefragable  and  conclusive 
testimony  i  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  truth  is  indepen^ 
dent  of  its  commonness  or  rarity. 

Sturmins  held  that "  the  examination  of  the  eye  was 
a  cure  for  atheism  "  The  eye  ia  a  proapeclive  con- 
trivance. "  It  is,"  says  Paley,  "  an  optical  instru- 
made  in  a  dungeon."  We  find  it  complete  at 
birth ;  and  the  adaptation  which  must  be  apparent  to 
every  observer,  is  that  of  its  structure  to  the  laws  of 
optics.  Before  a  designer  could  have  created  such  an 
instrument  as  the  eye,  he  must  have  known  the  laws 
and  properties  of  light,  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
laws  of  optics  have  undergone  any  modification  since 
light  was  called  into  being,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  fitness  of  the  eye  has  arisen  from  the  permanence 
of  those  laws.  The  first  man,  Adam,  mu'at  have  en- 
joyed as  perfect  a  vision  as  any  of  his  descendants; 
there  is  no  capacity  in  the  animal  man  to  alter  oi 
amend  the  structure  of  his  eye.  We  might  say  with 
the  poet, 

"  Thai  nrt 
Hui  >caree  cnn  comprebend,  coold  man  beitow  ?" 

The  ofSce  of  the  eye,  in  its  first  use,  was  as  indis- 
pensable as  it  is  now,  and  any  change  in  the  taws  of 
optics  would  have  demanded  a  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye.  The  individual  could  not  have  ex- 
isted without  a  perfect  organ  of  vision. 

This  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  to  the 
laws  of  optica,  proves  the  unity  of  counsel  of  the  de- 
signer, the  universality  and  immutability  of  his  de- 
crees, and  the  care  and  tenderness  of  his  creatures,- 
and  his  unwearied  beneficence.     But  let  us  examine 
structure.     It  is  needful  (we  know  not  why)  that 
image  should  be  formed  upon  the  retina  at  the  base 
of  the  eye,  and  that  the  proportions  of  this  image 
should  conform  to  those  of  the  object ;  the  image 
must  be  faithful,  or  the  mind  can  have  no  correct  per- 
ception of  the  object  which  is  presented :  the  eye 
found  to  consist  of  aeveral  lenses,  nicely  and  ac- 
rately  adjuated  to  each  other;  no  change  could  be 
made  in  either,  without  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the 
others ;   they   are  means  to  an   end,  dependant  upon 
h  other  ;  they  have  a  mutual  relation,  and  a  joint 
ion,  for  the  prodnrtion  of  the  desired  end,  and  their 
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Jne  other  thaa  thai 

which  exiatd,  could  h»ve  BuJIicad. 

Uesides,  rays  of  light  passing  through  dUTerent 
media,  are  separaled  iiiiu  their  primary  colors,  and  the 
picture  oil  the  retina  would  not  be  faitbful  (though  its 
proportions  might  remain),  unless  the  lenses  of  the 
eye  possessed  differeoi  refractmg  powers.  This  is 
thn  very  method  adopted,  in  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
to  produce  a  perfect  picture  on  the  retina ;  it  is  an 
Bdaptition  to  the  laws  ol'  light,  and  the  property  of 
color,  in  natural  objects. 

Again,  (he  size  and  capacity  of  the  eye,  and  ihe 
extent  of  vision,  are  expressly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  iiiitn.  The  eye  embraces  a  class  of  objects  which 
bear  a  certain  proportion  and  reiuion  to  himself.  A 
microscopic  eye  is  suitable  only  for  the  wants  of  an 
iiiaecl,  and  could  not  have  answered  the  necessities  of 
man.  These  necessities,  therefore,  must  have  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for,  in  the  creation  of  the  eye. 

Still  farther :  if  the  eye  had  been  tixed,  and  unal- 
terable in  its  structure,  it  would  have  required  a  uni- 
form distance  of  the  objects  of  which  it  look  cogni- 
zance ;  if  the  lenses  of  the  eye  had  been  of  the  con- 
sistence of  bone,  they  might  still  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  vision,  but  the  range  would  have  been 
limited ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  express  adaptation 
in  ilie  structure  of  llie  eye,  to  the  various  distati- 
ces  of  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  it;  its  len- 
ses are  subject  to  the  action  of  muscles  which  mi- 
nutely change  their  form,  adjusting  them  so  thai  the 
rays  of  light  from  un  object  may,  with  certainly,  form 
a  faithful  image  on  the  retina.  This  can  not  have 
arisen  from  any  use  or  effort  of  the  eye,  for  it  depends 
upon  the  consistence  of  (he  lenses,  and  the  existence 
of  muscles,  either  of  which  would  have  been  insuf- 
Acieol  without  the  other. 

Yet  again,  there  is  an  adaptatiira  of  ihe  eye  to  the 
degree  of  light  in  which  an  object  ia  placed,  a  capa- 
city of  cotitraction  and  expansion  of  the  pupil,  which 
'  is,  perhaps,  of  all  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  hu- 
man system,  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  and  sin- 
gular.     'I'hia  tOQ  is  a  prospective  contrivance. 

The  defensive  provisions  of  the  eye  furnish  incon- 
leBiahle  evidence  of  wisdom  and  beneficence.  lis  lo- 
cality, its  orbir,  its  lids,  the  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  panicles  between  the  ball  and  the 
orbit,  the  projection  of  the  bones  of  the  brow,  the 
cheek,  and  the  nose,  the  eyebrows,  the  lashes,  the 
aeurelions  to  moisten  and  lubricate  it,  the  soft  cush- 
ion on  which  it  rests,  and  the  toughness  of  its  outer- 
most coat ;  these  are  all  defensive  provisions,  and 
ihey  deserve  especial  consideration. 

It  may  be  said,  these  defensive  provisions  are  in- 
separable from  the  existence  and  use  of  the  organ, 
absoinlely  necessary  for  its  preservation  ;  yet,  cer- 
tainly, the  structure  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment, is  complete,  without  the  aid  of  any  defences ; 
they  are,  indeed,  needful  to  the  continuance  of  its  use, 
and  we  say,  therefore,  thai  the  supply  of  this  neces- 
sity furnishes  direct  evidenca  of  wisdom  and  benef- 

V  ei,  beyond  this  testimony,  we  perceive  atill  more 
independent  proof  of  the  "predominant  tendency  of 
the  c(\nmvanco."   The  existence  of  the  eye  ie  indis- 


pensable to  the  preservation  of  man  ;  yet,  iiiopleasun 

which  is  derived  from  its  use  is  not  indispensable. 
This  is  a  superadded  property  )  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  necessity  of  the  organ.  It  is  an  undeniable 
manifestation  of  benevoleiice.  The  eye  is  a  means  of 
enjoyment,  an  inlet  of  happiness  ;  and  its  ininistra- 
tion  is  higher  and  nobler  than  mure  animal  preserva- 
tion. This  property  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
a  pnrely  grahiitoHs  bestowinent  of  its  Creator,  Itin- 
dicalea  a  loftier  order  of  adtiplation,  than  any  before 
observed:  the  adaptation  of  visible  nature    to   ih< 

id  happiness  of  the  mind,  the  adaptation  of 
the  world  without,  to  that  within.  "  Every  object  in 
nature,"  says  a  modern  writer, "  hath  its  own  beauty." 

"  To  the  eye  of  Nature's  silent  wonhipper, 

The  naked  rock  ii  beBDlUbl." 

But,  without  asserting  that  all  objects  are  beautiful, 
we  m^y  safely  affirm  with  Balguy,  that  the  pleasures 
of  vision  are  "  not  only  superadded,  but  almost  of  un- 
mixed graiificaiion,  having  but  few  pains  to  balancs 

That  little  organ,  the  eye,  what  a  glorious  olTtce 
it  halh !  to  read  the  heaven-writ  volume  of  nature, 
that  revelation  of  God  to  man;  to  dwell  upim  the 
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spi  ration, 


o  behold  the 
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(be  soul-beaming  feaiures  of  friend- 
ship and"  affection,  and  to  interpret  tn  the  enraptured 
heart  the  voiceless  language  of  holiest  love  and  self- 
forgeiliiig  sympathy.  The  eye,  il  is  an  inlet  of  in- 
expressible joy  and  beauty ;  truly  its  far-soaring  and 
wide-searching  power,  so  akin  to  thought,  whose 
handmaid  sight  is,  should  lead  the  soul  from  earth 
to  heaven,  from  the  seen  and  temporal  lo  the  unseen 
and  eternal,  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

How  TO  DO  Good. — A  quaint  writer  who  tabes  to 
himself  the  cognomen  of  Chas.  Qiiill,  gives  a  sliorl 
and  easy  method  of  doing  good,  which  will  ba  found 
as  effectual  a  one  as  could  be  adopted. — He  snys — 
"  Why  do  jrou  begin  to  do  good  so  far  off?  'I'his  is 
aruhng  error.  Begin  at  the  centre  and  work  outward. 
If  you  do  not  love  your  wife,  do  not  pretend  to  such 
love  for  the  people  of  the  antipodes.  If  you  let  some 
family  grudge,  some  peccadillo,  some  undesirable 
gesture,  sour  visage  toward  a  sister  or  daughter,  pray 
cease  loteach.beneficenco  on  a  large  scale.  Begin 
not  at  the  next  door,  but  within  your  own  door — ihen 
with  your  next  neighbor,  whether  relative,  servant,  or 
superior.  Account  the  man  you  meet  the  man  you 
are  to  bless.  Give  him  such  things  as  you  have, 
'  How  can  I  make  him  or  her  happier  ?'  This  is  the 
question.  If  a  dollar  will  do  it,  give  the  dollar.  If 
advice  will  do  it,  give  advice.  If  a  look,  a  smile, or 
a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  tear,  will  do  it,  give 
the  look,  smile,  hand,  or  tear.  But  never  forget  that 
the  happiness  of  our  world  is  a  mountain  of  gulden 
sands,  and  that  it  is  your  part  to  cast  some  contributory 
&tom  every  moment." 

Two  citizens  courting  the  daughter  of  Themis- 
tocles,  he  preferred  the  worthy  man  to  the  rich  one, 
and  assigned  this  reason—"  I  hsd  rather  she  should 
have  a  man  without  money,  than  money  without  a 
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TELESCOPIC  APPEABANCE  OF  THE  MOON.     •  army, 


IE  nclibborint  mnon  her  mmilhly  mund 

11  eiKlin?,  MilT  r-newin5  ihroiigli  mlil-hpaTfn 


And  in  bti  p&le  dominina  cIiccIes  Ihc  ni^lil.— AliUon." 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ma  moon  at  all  limes 
pteaents  an  object  of  ihe  highest  interest  anilaitrac- 
lion,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  "ihU  refulgent 
lamp  uf  night"  haa  been  the  subject  of  the  deepest 
respect.  Among  the  Orientals,  and  the  Hebrews  in 
particular,  her  worship  was  extensive  and  famons, 
and  she  was  more  regarded  than  even  the  sun.  The 
new  moons,  or  the  first  days  of  every  month,  were 
observed  as  fealival^i,  and  were  celebrated  wi'th  anund 
of  trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrifice.  The  full 
noon,  we  are  informed,  was  considered  favorable  lor 
Buy  undertaking  by  the  Greeks,  and  no  moiiies  could 
induce  (ham  lo  enter  upon  an  exp**diiinn,  m^irch  an 


>r  attack  an  enemy,  lill  the  full  of  llie   moon. 

f  anarch  relates  that  Ihe  Athenians  enteitiine  I  lerrilic 
idea!)of  eclipses  of  the  moon,  for  NiciasHud  his  army, 
when  capable  of  retreating  unobserved  from  the  enemy, 
refused  lo  embark  from  Syracuse  because  the  moon 
became  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  dead  of  night.  Thia 
ignorant  and  superstitious  conduct  proved  futal  to 
that  heroic  cominander  and  his  brave  coinpaiiiana^ 
who  were  all  shortly  afterward  either  slain  or  taken 

Ahhough  one  ofthe  amallestof  the  heavenly  bodiek, 
from  her  proximily  to  the  earth  she  is  apparenlly  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant.  Her  beautiful  appearance 
in  (he  skies,  with  her  regular  variations,  a i tracts  the 
notice  of  the  most  inattentive  and  unobservant  spoc- 
laior.  She  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the 
earth,  her  satellite,  and  while  she  revolves  round  her 
primary,  revolves  also  with  her  round  her  commiin 

The   diameter  of  the   moon  is  two  thousand   one 
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HAP  OF  THE  HOON. 


hundred  and  ieventy  inil<!9 — her  disunce  from  the 
earth  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  round 
wliii'h  she  revolves  in  abouL  twenly-nine  days,  and 
a  hull';  thua  she  travels  twelve  times  round  uur 
earili  in  one  of  our  years ;  hence  it  would  appear 
tliHt  ili«  inhabitants  of  the  moon  can  only  have  twelve 
dsvs  in  one  of  our  years,  but  eacli  day  is  equal  to 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  of  our  days.  She  rises  every 
niglit  at  fifiy-two  minutes  later  than  on  the  preceding 
iiiglit,  hitving  travelled  thirteen  degrees  toward  the 
e<<al,  and  travels  round  the  ecliptic  in  eighteen  years 
and  iwo  hundred  and  twenty-five  days, 

'I'lie  miHm  is  sn  opaque  body,  shining  only  with 

reftecied   light — such    is  evident  from  the  dilferenl 

nppciirances  she  assumes.      If  she  ahooe  by  her  own 

naiive  liglir,  she  would  always  appear  full,  but  as  she 

shines  only  by  reflecting  the  light  of  th«  aun,  her 

s  pan  presents  difTerent  shapes  according  lo 

ition  as  it  respects  the  earth :  sometimes  we 

B  her  with  a  full  face,  bright  in  every  part — some- 


times with  her  western  side  only  bright ;  and  again 
we  observe  her  perhaps  during  the  dny  like  a  Heecy 
cloud,  with  her  western  part  ragged  and  loni ;  anil 
after  a  little  time  we  hav«  lust  lier  ahngelher,  till  at 
the  return  ufacertain  period  she  makes  her  Hp|ie:ir-<nce. 
These  changes  constitute  some  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  in  the  heavens,  and  the  cause  lliat  pnt- 
duces  them  is  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  moon  about 
our  earth. 

Her  orhii  like  that  of  the  planets  is  an  ellipse,  but 
considerably  more  eccentric,  acid  its  plane  diies  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  but  is  inclined  to 
it  at  an  angle  of  five  degrees  ;  ^he  iwo  points  whera 
the  moon's  orbit  intersects  the  ecliptic  are  called  ihe 
moon's  nodes  ;  thai  in  which  the  moon  passes  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  ecliptic  lu  the  northern,  is 
called  the  ascending  node,  and  the  oiher  the  descend- 
ing. The  moon  always  turns  the  same  side  toward 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  as  it  were  aaatelliie  tt>the 
moon,  and  mitai  present  a  moat  splendid  ^ipMiuc* 
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TELESCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  MOON. 


rram  the  moon,  being  thirteen  times  as  large  as  the 
moop  is  to  us.  On  that  aide  of  the  moon,  however, 
which  is  turned  /rom  the  earth,  that  planet  can  not 
be  seen,  and  if  s  lunarian  whose  customary  place  of 
residence  is  on  ihe  farthest  side  of  the  moon,  has  his 
curiosity  excited  by  the  marvellous  tales  of  travellers 
from  this  side  of  the  lunar  surface  respeciing  a  largf 
body  shining  almost  continually  in  the  skies  ;  before 
he  can  be  convinced  of  the  Iruih  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, he  will  have  to  make  a  journey  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles — not  always  fixedly  keeping  the  aarne 
side  lowaid  him,  or  rising  and  setting  as  the  moon 
does  to  us,  but  prssenting  all  its  aides  in  the  course 
of  iweniy-four  hours  of  our  lime.  The  earth  occa- 
sionally will  present  a  luminous  ring,  occasioned  by 
our  eighteen  degrees  of  twilight,  and  at  times  a 
beautiful  crescent. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  as  a  telescopic  object, 
presents  a  most  interesting  appearance,  indicating 
that  its  surface  is  composed  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
careros,  and  perhaps  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  distribution  that  are  known  (o  be 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  although  the  actual  exis- 
tence has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  That  there  are 
mountains  and  bills  in  the  moon,  may  be  inferred  with 
considerable  certainly  from  those  parts  which  are 
supposed  to  be  elevations  casting  a  shadow  opposite 
to  the  sun,  as  well  as  from  the  jagged  appearance  of 
the  edge  of  the  moon  when  she  is  homed  or  gibbous ; 
the  valleys  and  cavernous  pans  are  distinguished  by 
the  shadows  appearing  next  to  the  sim.  Some  of 
the  mountains  form  elevated  continuous  ridges,  others 
are  insulated  and  conical,  having  the  precise  furm  of 
the  terrestrial  volcano.  The  assertion  is  startling, 
but  there  are  lunar  volcanoes  in  diflerenl  siages  ;  Dr. 
W.  Herschell  saw  three  in  a  stale  of  ignition  at  the 
same  time — they  resembled  a  small  piece  of  burning 
charcoal  covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  white  ashes,  and 
he  further  noted  a  large  portion  of  burning  matter 
which  he  supposes  was  more  than  three  miles  in 
diameter.  The  height  of  the  lunar  mountains  was 
fbrmeriy  supposed  to  exceed  very  considerably  ihal 
of  the  mountains  of  the  eanh,  but  the  laborieus  exer- 
tions of  Herschell  pnd  oihera  have  determined  the 
fact,  that  none  of  them  exceeds  Ave  miles  in  height. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  the  moon  be  in- 
habited by  beings  whoss  organization  resemblea  our 
own,  must  be  capable  of  living  with  a  very  small 
qnanitty  of  atmospheric  air  and  little  water.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  or  not  she  is 
furnished  with  an  atmosphere.  Reason  and  analogy 
decide  in  the  afiirmative,  hut  it  is  less  than  a  mile 
high,  and  is  never  clouded,  so  that  the  sun  must  shine 
for  a  whole  fortnight  without  intermission  on  the 
same  spot,  without  having  his  heat  materially  modera- 
ted either  by  the  interposition  of  the  aimosphere,  or 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  That  there  is 
very  little  water  in  the  moon  beyond  perhaps  springs 
and  small  i^vera,  has  been  inferred  from  two  remarka- 
ble cirenmstancea — the  absence  of  clouds,  and  the 
irregular  appearance  of  the  margin  of  the  moon  as 
seen  in  a  solar  eclipse,  no  part  of  it  being  terminated 
by  a  line  sufficiently  regular  to  allow  us  to  suppose 
it  ite  stuface  of  the  fluid.     The  light  emitted  by  ihe 


moon  produces  no  heatj  if  her  rays  are  concentrated 
by  a  powerful  mirror  and  thrown  on  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer,  no  effect  is  perceptible  i  the  light  of 
the  full  muon  is  three  hundred  times  less  than  ihat 
of  the  sun.  When  the  moon  is  full  in  ihe  highest 
or  lowest  part  of  her  orbit,  she  does  not  appear  per- 
fectly round;  in  the  farmer  cass  a  trifling  deficiency 
is  apparent  in  the  lower  edge,  and  the  contrary  in 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  our  not  having  a  full  view  . 
of  the  enlightened  aide.  The  moon  is  of  course  a 
spherical  body ;  for  a  luminous  glube,  though  but  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  will  appear  like  a  plain 
or  circular  flat  surface, — this  will  be  evident  to  any 
^ne  who  makes  the  experiment  with  a  cannon  ball 
heated  ted  hot. 

Connected  with  the  moon  are  many  important  sub- 
jects, such  as  eclipses,  tides,  etc.  An  eclipse  is  the 
interception  of  the  light  of  one  of  the  luminaries  by 
the  interposition  of  an  opaque,  and  in  respect  to  their 
objects  are  characterized  as  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned  by  the  intervene 
lion  of  the  body  of  the  earth  directly  between  herself 
and  the  sun,  thus  intercepting  the  sun's  rays;  or  it 
may  be  otherwise  described  as  resuliitig  from  the 
passage  of  the  moon  through  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  we  observe  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  lunarians  must  witness  s  solar  eclipse. 
When  the  moon's  entire  light  is  iniercepted,  it  is 
called  total ;  when  only  part,  it  is  termed  partial. 
Eclipses  of  the  moon  happen  only  when  that  planet 
is  at  the  full  ;  because  then  only  does  the  eanh  in- 
tervene between  the  sun  and  it;  neither  do  they 
occur  every  full  moon,  or  in  those  full  moons  which 
happen  in  the  nodes  or  very  near  ihem.  Ifihe  moon's 
orbit  was  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  that  is,  if  she 
moved  in  the  same  plane  as  the  earth  and  sun,  there 
would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  every  new  moon  or 
change,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  every  time  she  was 
at  the  full ;  but  these  frequent  and  regular  privatiotia 
of  light  in  the  sun  and  moon  are  prevented  by  the 
moon's  course  being  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
ecliptic,  which  she  only  twice  intersects  in  every 
period.  The  numberof  eclipses  of  the  moon  is  two. 
The  largest  duration  of  a  total  eclipse  is  live  hours 
and  a  half.  A  remarkable  one  occurred  in  1647 
when  the  figure  of  the  moon  could  not  be  seen  even 
with  a  telescope,  although  the  sky  was  clear  and 
stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  were  visible  ;  and  in 
1454  the  moon  was  eclipsed  by  a  comet.  Thin 
phenomenon  is  one  of  great  importance  to  us,  and 
also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon — if  that  planet  be 
ihabited  by  beings  of  similar  capabilities  and  wants 
t  ourselves.  By  a  lunar  eclipse  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth  is  determined,  the  deduction  that  the  sun 
is  larger  than  the  earth  and  that  the  earth  is  larger 
than  the  moon  j  for  if  the  sun  were  not  larger  than 
the  earth,  the  shadow  could  not  converge  or  end  in 
point ;  and  if  the  earth  were  not  larger  than  ihe 
lOOn,  the  latter  could  never  be  totally  eclipsed,  hot 
the  earth's  shadow  envelopes  it  at  the  distance  of  the 
'unar  orbit — the  longitude  of  places  is  also  asceriaiii- 
id  by  the  same  phenomenon. 

Those  regular  ebbs  and  Hows  of  ihe  sea  which  are 
termed  tides,  are  also  produced  by  the  influence  u| 
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the  moon  in  conjunction  wilb  the  sun.  ll  ia  reporied 
of  the  philoaopber  ArisluiIe,  that  ha  threw  liimself 
into  ihe  Eiiripus  because  he  could  nol  aacerlain  ihe 
cause  of  the  Hux  and  reflux  of  the  aea ;  this  may 
possiblv  be  an  idle  tale,  but  we  are  nevertheless  cer- 
tain thai  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  aea  was  one 
among  many  of  the  subjects  the  ancients  were  not 
able  fully  toconiprehend.  The  appeal  which  Canute 
made  to  the  certain  irresistible  floir  of  the  sea,  when 
he  meant  to  rebuke  his  flattering  courtiers,  ia  a  proof 
thai  at  a  very  early  period  of  Eogliefa  history  the 
tides  had  drawn  attention,  and  as  no  one  can  notice 
them  for  any  length  of  time  without  perceiving  that 
un  tbo  same  days  of  the  moon's  age  ihev  happen  at 
the  same  place  at  very  nearly  the  same  hours  of  the 
day — a  connexion  between  them  and  the  moon  could 
not  fail  to  be  traced.  It  ia  easy  to  suppose  that 
aliliough  the  atiraciive  influence  can  not  alter  the 
shape  of  a  solid  part  of  the  globe,  yet  it  may  never- 
ihelesB  produce  certain  effecta  upon  the  fluid  portions. 
'f'hue  then  it  is  the  ocean  is  drawn  toward  the  moon, 
and  it  is  therefore  high  water  at  the  place  perpendicu- 
larly under  the  moon  or  where  the  moon  crosses  the 
*  meridian.  I  f  we  6x  a  string  to  the  side  of  a  flexible 
hoop  and  swing  it  round  in  a  circle,  we  may  readily 
conceive  how  tlie  part  next  the  hand  would  draw  out 
or  swell  by  the  drawing  of  a  spring,  and  alio  how 
the  opposite  part  would  fly  or  swell  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  it  being  least  drawn  in,  and  how  the  intervening 
parts  of  the  hoop  would  become  depressed  and  flatten' 
ed.  It  is  thus  with  the  ocean  ;  that  part  which  i: 
immediately  under  the  moon  Is  raised  by  it 
up  into  a  swell,  and  that  part  which  lies 
posite  side  of  the  earth  is  thrown  up  ini 
nwell  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  by  the 
centrifugal  fprce. 

The  sun  has  also  some  action  on  the  waters,  but 
only  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  ten,  in  consequi 
of  his  great  distance  from  the  earth  compared  to  that 
of  the  moon :  sometimes  it  happens  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  that  the  sun's  attractive  force  is 
united  with  that  of  the  moon  and  increases  it.  This 
union  ia  productive  of  what  are  called  spring  tides  ; 
at  other  limes,  during  the  half  moons,  the  auractive 
power  of  the  sun  and  moon  counteract  each  other, 
and  produce  what  are  termed  neap  tides — the  word 
neap  is  derived  from  the  Saxon;  it  signitiea  low, 
decrescent,  and  is  used  only  in  reference  to  the  tides. 
From  ihe  earliest  ages  an  opinion  haa  been  enter- 
tained that  the  moon  has  an  influence  on  the  weather 
and  the  human  constitution  ;  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead 
was  a  believer  in  this  doctrine ;  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  insane  persons  experience  an  increase  of  their 
disorder  at  the  (bll  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  hence 
their  disorder  is  called  lunacy,  from  the  Latin  word 
htTia,  the  moon.  Whatever  credence  may  be  attributed 
to  this  idea,  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity 
to  man  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  appointment  of 
tliis  attendant  on  the  earth,  the  nse  of  which  ia  par- 
ticularly experienced  in'  the  winter,  she  being  much 
longer  above  the  horizon  when  moat  enlightened  in 
that  season  than  in  the  summer  ;  for  at  the  time  of 
her  being  full  she  always  moves  in  a  part  of  the  zodiac 
Apposite  lo  the  aun,  and  conse<]nentIy  describea  nearly 
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the  same  circle  of  diurnal  motion  when  at  the  full  in 
December,  as  the  aun  does  in  Juno.  The  advaniagea 
of  the  harvest  moon  I04he  industrious  husbandman 
are  very  remarkable  ;  for  at  the  autumnal  part  of  the 
year  abe  rises  sooner  after  sun-setting  than  she  does 
in  any  other  full-moon  week  in  the  year.  Thus  she 
affords  an  immediale  aupply  of  light  after  sunset, 
which  is  very  bmeficiil  f<Jr  those  employed  in  the 
harvest  and  gathering  in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

How  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  would  be  our 
nights  were  we  destitute  of  the  light  which  this  sister 
orb,oiirfaiihfu]  and  inseparable  companion, dispenses! 
How  important  are  even  her  eclipses  in  our  astronomi- 
cal, geographical,  and  chronological  calculations. 
How  salutary  her  mechanical  influence,  which 
balances  the  ocean'and  actuates  the  world  of  waters. 
We  aee  in  her — us  in  all  the  bright  emanations  from 
the  divine  hand  of  the  Almighty — a  manifestaiion  of 
his  wisdom,  and  acominual  exemplification  of  bia  love. 

Trifles. — Be  not  greedy  of  great  gain.  You  will 
find  it  hard  to  eat  more  than  a  loaf  a  day — two  coats 
at  once  are  uncomfortable — a  great  house  will  but 
remind  you  of  your  own  littleness,  and  continually 
mock  you  with  the  thought  that  your  last  habitation 
will  be  cold,  dark,  and  narrow,  one  that  wealth  can 
not  adorn,  or  make  safe  from  the  atUcka  of  the  clay 

Throw  away  pride.  Humility  ia  a  safe  garb  in 
which  to  travel  the  dangerous  ways  of  life. — The 
Wetl-dressed  man  is  o^en  made  Co  stand  and  deliver. 
He  who  walks  in  the  dark,  may  break  his  head  un- 
less  he  Sloops. 

He  who  would  live  long,  will  live  temperately.  If 
you  would  lake  a  long  lease  here,  dwell  not  in  an 
unhealthy  house.  Drunkenness  ia  a  pestilence,  and 
poisons  many  habitations. 

Distrust  not  your  neighbor,  nor  covet  his  posses- 
sions. If  you  have  confidence  in  yourself,  you  will 
have  confidence  in  those  around  you.  The  honest 
man  finds  much  that  ia  pure  and  beautiful  in  the 
world  :  for  his  eyes  are  mirrors  that  reflect  only  oa 
pleasant  objects.  But  the  knave  looks  through  a 
darkened  glass,  and  everything  around  wears  a 
sombre — a  forbidding  aspect. 

Are  you  a  seeker  after  pleasure  1  Search  out  the 
ptoor,  and  minister  to  their  necessities.  As  the  bow 
that  flashes  across  the  dark  waters,  when  the  storm 
breaks  up,  is  the  reward  that  attends  a  good  action. 

Seek  not  to  penetrate  the  mysieriea  beyond. — The 
brave  man  is  maater  of  his  own  fate,  and  buSels  the 
opposing  waves  as  they  rise.  Deal  justly  with  your 
fellows  ;  judge  mildly  of  their  errors  ;  with  your  owa 
lands  cam  your  daily  bread,  and  the  frosts  of  age 
shall  sit  lightly  on  your  brow. — The  evening  of  your 
days  shall  be  very  calm,  and  a  pleasant  light  shall 
linger  and  play  about  your  grave. 

Do  not  despise  the  poor.  Remember  that  while 
honest  virtue  is  oiien  clothed  in  rags — vice  flaunts  it 
gayly  in  satin,  and  dazzles  the  eye  with  costly  jewels. 

If  you  are  rich,  study  to  be  happy  i  if  you  are  poor, 
strive  to  be  content.  Be  wise  enough  to  accommodate 
yourself  to  circumstances  j  do  not  fancy  that  they 
will  accommodate  themselves  to  yoi 
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STANDARDS. 


Thk  irivrniion  of  standarils  is  altributed  by  BncienL 
siitliiira  10  llie  Egyptians,  and  this  wilh  great  prob- 
abiliiy.  ns  Ihey  liad  tlie  earliest  organized  military 
force  iif  wliich  we  have  any  knowledge  ;  we  may 
(herofore  r«el  tiderably  certain  that  the  Hebrews  hud 
the  iden  uf  the  nae  of  ensigns  Trom  the  Egyptians, 
fur  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  small  body  of  men 
whicli  iiriginnlly  went  down  into  E^ypt  had  any  such 
Kniclea  iir  sny  occasion  fur  them.  Diodortis  informs 
us  thit  the  Rgyjitiitii  standards  consisted  of  the  figure 
of  an  animal  at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Among  the 
Egyptian  scnl|>turea  and  paintings  there  also  appear 
O'he.T  Blaiidarda,  which  either  resemble  at  top  around- 
headed  table  knife,  or  an  expanded  semicircular  fan.- 
Tliese  latter  are  ailributed  lo  the  Grieco- Egyptian  a  ; 
bnt  we  ure  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  data  to 
•how  tlinl  Ihey  were  any  other  than  varieties  of  most 
ancient  Egyptian  standards.  The  early  Greeks 
employed  lor  a  standard  a  piece  of  armnr  at  the  end 
of  a  B|)ear;  hut  Homer  makes  Agamemnon  use  a 
purpl«  veil  with  which  to  rally  his  men.  The 
Athenians  afterward,  in  the  natural  progress  which 
we  observe  in  ihe  history  of  ensigns,  adopted  the 
olive  »Dd  the  owl,  and  rhe  other  Greek  nation*  also 


displayed  the  effigies  of  their  tutelary  gods,  nr  thflir 
particular  symbols,  at  the  end  of  a  S|iear.  Some  of 
ihem  had  simply  the  initial  letter  of  their  national 
name.  The  ancient  Persian  sUndard  is  variously 
described.  It  seems  properly  lo  have  been  a  gol.len 
eagle  aitheendofa  spear,fixed  upon  a  carriage.  Tliey 
also  employed  the  figure  of  the  sun,  at  least  on  grsal 
occasions,  when  the  king  was  present  wiih  his  furcss, 
Quintus  Curlius  mentions  the  figureof  the  sun,  etidin- 
ed  in  crystal,  which  made  a  most  splendid  appearance 
above  the  royal  tent.  We  therefore  presume  it  wa» 
the  grand  standard,  particularly  as  even  at  this  day, 
when  Mahometanism  has  eradicated  most  of  ilie  more 
peculiar  usages  of  the  Persians,  the  snn  continues  to 
divide  with  the  lion  the  honor  of  appearing  on  the 
royal  standard.  Among  the  very  ancient  sculpturea 
at  Persepolis,  we  discover  specimens  of  other  stand- 
ards, as  exhibited  in  our  engraving.  One  sort  con- 
sists of  asiaff  terminated  in  a  divided  ring,  and  having 
below  a  transverse  bar  from  which  two  enorm»ua 
tassels  are  suspended.  The  other  consists  of  five 
globular  forms  on  a  cross-bar.  They  were  doubtless 
of  metal,  and  probably  had  some  reference  lo  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  were  the  ancient  objects  of 
worship  in  Persia.  The  proper  royal  standard  of  that 
:  country,   however,   for   many    centuries    until    tbe 
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Mahometan  conquest,  waa  a  blacksmiib's  leathern 
apron,  aTound  wliich  they  had  at  one  time  been  ralli 
to  a  Buccessfut  opposiiioa  aguinnl  the  odious  tyranny 
of  Zohauk.  Many  national  standards  have 
froffl  similar  emergencies,  when  that  which  w 
at  hand  tieing  seized  and  lifted  up  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  people,  was  afterward,  out  of  a  sort  " 
fliilious  gratitude,  adopted  either  as  the 
ensign  or  the  sacred  banner.  Thus  also  originated 
the  liorse-iaiis  of  the  niodem  Turks,  and  the  bundles 
of  hay  al  the  top  of  a  pole  which  formed  the  most 
ancient  Roman  standard  ;  as  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  introduction  (p.  Ht.)  of  Dr. 
Meyrick's  splendid  work  on  "Ancient  Armor:" — 
"  Each  century,  or  al  least  each  maniple  of  troops, 
had  its  proper  standard  and  standard-bearer.  This 
waa  originally  merely  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the  top  of  a 
pale  ;  afterward  a  spear,  with  a  cross-piece  of  wood 
at  the  lop,  someiimea  with  the  figura  of  a  hand  above, 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  word  manipulut,  and  below 
a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  generally  of  silver  or  of 
gold.  On  this  metal  plate  were  usually  represented  the 
warlike  deitiea,  Mars  or  Minerva ;  but,  alier  the  es- 
tiDction  of  the  commonwealih,  the  elligies  of  the 


emperora  and  their  favoriiea  ;  it  waa  on  this  acconnt 
that  the  standards  were  called  niimin'tt  Ugionum,  and 
held  in  religious  veneraiion.  The  sratidards  of  dif- 
ferent divisions  had  certain  ietlera  inscribed  on  them 
CO  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  standard 
of  a  legiori,  according  lo  Dio,  was  a  silver  eagle  with 
expanded  wirijrs,  on  the  lop  of  a  spear,  sometimes 
holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws  ;  hence  the  word 
aquila  was  used  10  signify  a  legion.  The  place  for 
this  standard  was  near  the  general,  almost  in  the 
centre.  Before  the  lime  of  Marius  Hgures  of  other 
inimals  were  used.  The  vexillura,  or  flag  of  the 
ravalry,  was,  according  lo  Livy,  a  square  piece  of 
doth,  fixed  to  a  cross-bar  at  the  end  of  a  spear." 
These  flags  had  sometimes  fringes  and  ribands,  and 
used  leas  resutcledly  than  Dr.  Meyrick  aeema 
,ie.  The  divisions  of  a  legion  had  also  their 
particular  ensigns,  sometimes  simply  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  spear,  but  aometimes  fixed  below  the  images. 
An  infantry  flag  was  red  j  a  cavalry  one  blue  ;  and 
that  of  a  consul  white.  As  to  the  hand  on  the 
Roman  standard,  we  may  observe  that  at  this  day 
the  fiag-stalf  of  the  Persians  terminates  in  a  silver 
hand,  as  that  of  the  Turks  does  in  a  crescent.   After 
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Trnjiin's  conquest  of  the  Dacians,  the  Romans  adopted 

as  a  tropliy  i)ie  dragon,  which  was  a  gent^ral  en 
aiiioii<;  liarbariana.  The  dragons  were  embroidered 
in  tuituri.  ailk,  or  purple.  Menuan  ie  also  made  of 
pinna,  wliivh  seem  lo  bare  been  aigrettes  of  feathers 
of  iliiTereiit  colors,  intended  fur  signals  or  rallying 
points.  Animala  also,  fixed  upon  plinlhs,  with  holes 
ilirouifh  them,  are  often  found)  and  were  ensigns 
iiirenled  to  be  placed  upon  the  ends  of  spears. 
ilie  East,  the  use  of  standards  fixed  upon  cars  seems 
l»  b»ve  been  long  cimiinued.  We  have  observed 
iliai  litis  was  n  usage  in  ancient  Persia,  artd  al 
period  lung  ouhscquent  we  lind  it  existing  among! 
Sanicens :  Turptn,  in  his  "  History  of  Charleinangi 
mentoiis  it  as  belonging  to  them.  He  says,  "  In  the 
miilsi  of  them  was  a  wagoii  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
upon  ivhich  was  raised  their  red  banner.  Such  was 
its  influence,  that  while  the  banner  temHined  erect 
no  one  would  ever  fly  from  the  field."  This  custom 
was  afterward  introduced  into  Enrupe,  and  found  its 
way  to  England  in  ihe  reign  of  King  Stephen  :  afier 
which  the  main  standard  was  borne,  som<!tiines  at 
least,  on  a  carriage  with  four  wheels.  The  main 
standard  of  Henry  V.,bi  the  battle  of  Agin  court,  was 
home  lbi»  upon  a  car,  being  too  heavy  to  be  cbjt" 
otherwise. 


MOSAICS. 

MosArcs  are  imitations  of  paintings  by  means  of 
colorud  stones,  pieces  of  glass,  of  marble,  and  even 
of  wi)o<l  of  dilferent  colors,  cemented  togeilier  wiih 
much  art.  The  name  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
lieri'cjd from  Mates, as ihe  pretended  imeiilor  ;  some- 
tim<!S  from  ntusa,  in  ibe  sense  of  elegance,  beauty; 
an<t  somtlimes  from  nuitium  (a  grotto  cimsecruled  to 
ihe  .muses),  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that 
mosaic  work  was  first  used  in  grottoes.  We  know 
nothing  wiih  precision  of  the  invention  and  history 
af  this  art  in  antiquity.     Probably  it  originated  i» 


the  East,  but  received  its  perthetion  from  the  Greeks, 
and  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  Romans  in  Sylla's  time. 
Ill  Italy,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
Honiarts,  manj'  lloors  ornamented  with  mosaic  work 
have  been  fapn#  among  the  ruins.  When,  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  driven  from 
Italy  by  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  this  art  - 
was  preserved  by  ^e  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  was 
restored  to  Ualy  in  the  tbirteenlh  century,  where  it 
attained  the  highest  perfection,  partieulurly  when 
Clement  VIII.,  »t  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  had  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
diime  of  St.  Peter's  ornamented  with  tliis  work. 
Giiiinbatiisla  Calamira  improved  mosaic  by  the  in- 
ventiooof  a  new  cement.  He  and  many  succeeding 
artists  employed  the  an  for  copying  original  paintings 


of  famous  artists,  and  thus  eternizing  them  in  their 
original  freshness  and  beauty  ;  for  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  this  kind.or  painting  is  its  wonderful 
nnwer  <^  preservation.     Id  this  manner  Gueicinu's 
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Martyrdom  ot  St.  Petronilla,  and  Domenichino's 
Cummunion  or  the  dying  St.  Jerome  were  preaerred. 
Peier  Paul,  of  Christophoris,  founded,  at  the  coin- 
meocemeiit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  school  for 
mosaic  in  Rome,  and  many  of  his  schoUcs  carried 
the  an  to  a  atill  higher  degree  of  excellence. 


In  recent  times  two  kinds  of  mosaic  are  particular- 
ly cglebrated — the  Rome  and  the  Floretiline.  In  the 
former  the  paintings  are  formed  by  joining  very  small 
pieces  of  stone,  which  gives  greater  variety  and 
elegance,  and  facilitates  the  representation  of  large 
historical  paiiuiiius.  The  Flurenline  eiyle,  which 
makes  use  of  lurger  pieces  of  stone,  is  far  more 
troublesome,  and  ia  aJ.ipted  only  for  simple  subjects. 
Mosaic  ill  wood  the  itulians  call  lamia  or  tarsia; 
the  French  marqaeterie.  In  the  most  costly  mosaics, 
precious  stones  have  been  cut  to  furnish  matenals ; 
but  in  common  works  of  this  art  enamels  of  diflerent 
colors,  manufactured  for  ihe  purpose,  are  the  material 
employed.  The  enamel  is  first  formed  into  sticks, 
from  the  ends  of  which  pieces  of  the  requisite  size 
60      " 
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are  cut  or  broken  off.  These  are  coiidned  in  their 
proper  places  upon  a  plate  of  metal  or  stone,  by  a 
cement  made  of  quick-lime,  pulverized  limestone,  and 
linseed  oil.  The  cement  ia  spread  over  the  plate, 
and  a  drawing  made  on  it  to  guide  the  artist,  before 
he  commences  his  work.     He  has  also  constantly 


before  him  the  painting  to  be  copied.  After  the 
whole  has  adhered,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  for  two  picniha, 
and  is  then  polished  with  a  flat  stone  and  emery. 
Inlaid  works,  of  agate,  and  other  costly  stones  are 
executed  on  the  same  principle  as  mosaic,  except 
that  the  stones  are  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  object  to  be  represented,  whereas  in 
mosaic  the  pieces  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape. 

The  opus  rtrliculatum  of  the  ancients,  with  which 
columns  and  walla  are  sometimes  encrusted,  ia  found 
to  consist  of  small  stones  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the 
apex  of  which  is  imbedded  in  mortar,  while  the  base, 
which  is  polished,  forma  the  outer  surface.  A  mode 
hoa  recently  been  invented  of  siwing  the  plate  with 
the  mosaic  paintings  into  two  or  three  sheets,  and 
thus  multiplying  the  paintings.  Should  smoke  or  dirt 
soil  the  surface,  it  has  only  to  be  polished  to  be 
restored  to  iia  original  beauty.     "  "^ 

a  native  of  Baden,  invented  a 
pointing,  imitating  with  surprisi: 
the  juncture,  the   lustre,  ^c. 
Professor  Blank's  mosaics  of  moss  have  also  attracted 
much  attention. 


I  1819,  Fernbach, 

!  kind  of  mosaic 

ing  fidelity  the  color, 

,  t>f  mineral   bodies. 


Stand  Fast  ! — Under  all  the  trials  of  Life,  stand 
fast !     Would  you    wish  to  live  without  a.  trial  T 

Then  you  would  wish  to  die  but  half  a  man — at  the 
very  beat,  but  half  a  man.  Without  trial  you  can  not 
guess  at  your  own  strength.  Men  do  not  learn  to 
swim  on  a  table.  They  must  go  into  deep  water 
and  buffet  tiie  surges. — If  you  wish  to  understand 
their  true  character — if  you  would  know  their  whole 
Strength,  of  what  they  are  capable,  throw  ihem  over- 
board ! — over  with  them  !  and  if  they  are  worth  aav- 
ing,  they  will  swim  ashore  of  themselves. 
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ORACLES  AND  MYSTERIES. 


ORACLES  AND  MYSTERIES.         -     ' 

Mankind  hare  been  the  victiioB  of  oiacles,  snd 
mysteries,  and  pretended  conjurora,  and  what  they 
have  chosen  to  call  "  wise  men,"  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  lime.  Not  contented  with  deriving  in- 
struction from  the  great  volume  of  Nature  spread  out 
before  us,  and  siifliciently  capable,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted, to  train  the  mind  to  wisdom,  our  pooi  in- 
fulualed  race  has  too  frequently  been  led  to  seek  know- 
ledge in  the  vaJn  practice  of  astrology,  divination,  and 
other  tricks  and  absurdities,  now  divesled  of  all  credit, 
and  jusily  held  in  contempt  by  every  reflecting  mind. 
Every  one  in  early  life,  in  reading  ancient  history,  is 
troubled  to  know  what  measure  of  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  ancient  oracles  and  mysteries,  concerning 
which  there  are  so  many  marvellous  Isles  to  be  found. 
Rollici's  ancieni  history,  a  book  much  read  among  us, 
often  mentions  the  responsesof  the oraclesof  antiquity. 
The  writer  was  a  pious,  excellent  man,  but  was  fond 
of  ibe  marvellous,  aud  not  a  little  inclined  to  supersti- 
tion. He  believed  that  wicked  spirits  were  some- 
times permitted,  by  an  all-wiae  Providence,  to  reside 
in  these  caves  or  inner  shrines,  to  deceive  mankind, 
by  indirectly  shadowing  forth  things  to  come.  Other 
historians  have  spoken  of  the  magicians,  soothsayers, 
and  astrologers,  as  having  great  confidence  in  their 
supernatural  knowledge. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  iheso  wise  nun  is  that 
given  by  Moses,  in  his  interview  with  Pharaoh.  They 
were  soon  convinced  that  they  could  not  struggle  with 
the  great  Lawgiver,  and  yielded  after  a  few  trials  of 
their  skill.  These  magicians  were  scientific  men, 
who  soon  discovered  the  natural  from  the  miraculous. 

The  whole  worship  of  Isis,  in  Egypt,  was  full  of 
mysteries,  and  these  wist  men  alone  had  the  key  U> 
them.  Tombs,  temples,  and  all  public  buildings,  and 
idl  the  ana  and  sciences,  were  full  of  mysteries  to  the 
common  people.  It  was  the  same  in  Petaia  and  As- 
syria as  in  Egypt.  The  wise  men  were  advisers  of 
the  king,  and  he  supported  them  in  ease  and  dignity. 
They  were  called  in  by  Belshazzar  to  interpret  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  but  could  not  read  it. 

When  the  Greeks  ma!de  themselves  masters  of  the 
learning  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  they  found  these 
mysteries  of  no  small  importance  to  themselves.  They 
kept  up  the  same  air  of  secrecy,  and  devoted  them  to 
religious  purposes.  The  orasle  of  Delphos  having 
by  accident  established  a  reputation  for  correct  pro- 
phecies, continued  it,  by  art,  for  reltgioua,  but  mofe 
frequently  for  political  purposes.  The  Pythia,  in 
every  age,  was  a  shrewd  woman,  who  knew  what 
was  wanted,  and  who  it  was  that  inquired  of  her  for 
knowledge  ;  and  her  answers  were  made  accordingly. 
The  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  were  tvelt  acquainted 
with  acoustics,  and  sounds  were  managed  for  their 
mysterious  responses.  Thai  they  understood  the 
science  of  sound,  witness  the  ear  of  Dionysiua.  The 
mysteries  of  Isis,  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  wore 
kept  up  by  aubierraneaii  caverns,  so  conairocied  fts  to 
throw  strange  images  before  the  eyes  of  the  initiated, 
by  means  of  moveable  lights,  and  by  tubes  conveying 
strange  sounds,  when  they  were  in  darkness,  to 
frighten  them.     Every  otw  can  tell  how  busy  the 


imagination  is  when  we  are  a  little  alarmed  for  our 
safety.  These  strange  sounds,  persons  accompanying 
those  about  to  be  initialed,  were  allowed  to  hear,  and 
sometimes  they  saw  Hashes  of  strange  lights.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  ceremonies 
were  awfully  imposing.  The  higher  orders  unques- 
tionably understood  ihe  whole  thing,  but  the  lower 
did  not.  From  the  whole  concurrent  testimony  of 
ancient  history,  we  must  believe  that  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  used  for  good  purposes,  for  there  is 
not  an  instance  on  record  that  the  honor  of  an  initia- 
tion was  ever  obtained  by  a  very  bad  man.  The 
hierophanta — the  higher  priests  of  the  order — were 
always  exemplary  in  their  morals,  and  became  sanctifi- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  high-priestliond 
of  this  order  in  Greece  was  continued  in  one  family, 
the  Eumolpids,  for  ages.  In  ibis  they  resembled 
both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews. 

Tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  Rome  took  another 
form,  and  were  called  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea ;  but 
she  was  the  same  Ceres  that  was  worshipped  in 
Greece.  All  the  distinguished  Roman  authors  speak 
of  these  rites,  and  in  terms  of  profound  respect. 
Horace  denounces  the  wretch  who  ahould  attempt  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  these  rites  i  Virgil  mentions 
these  mysteries  with  great  respect ;  and  Cicero 
alludes  to  them  with  a  greater  reverence  than  either 
of  the  poets  we  have  named.  Both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  punished  any  insultoffered  to  thesemysteries 
with  tbe  most  persevering  vindictiveness.  Alcibiades 
was  charged  with  insulting  these  religious  rites  ;  and 
although  tbe  proof  of  bis  offence  was  quite  doubtful, 
yet  he  suffered  for  it  for  yean  in  exile  and  misery  ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  the  most  popular 

These  mysteries  were  continued  until  some  time 
aller  tbe  days  of  Constantine,  in  the  sixth  century, 
when  they  were  prohibited.  Sad  stories  have  been 
conjured  up  to  give  importance  to  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries, bui  no  one  has  attempted  to  throw  any  dark 
shade  over  those  of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  philoso- 
pher will  readily  believe  that  there  was  nothing  su- 
pernalural  Jh  any  of  ibeir  mysteries  ;  and  all  may  set 
it  down  as  a  fact,  that  the  initiated  never  pretended 
to  anything  like  a  commerce  with  tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world.  They  unquestionably  often  as- 
sumed to  possess  wondrous  powers  and  great  secrets ; 
but  this  was  only  a  means  of  keeping  knowledge  from 
becoming  too  common  ;  and  this  was  an  error  which 
tasted  for  ages,  even  down  to  our  limes. 

Viewed  by  tbe  light  of  a  clear  understanding,I  be- 
lieve all  the  marvellous  deeds  of  the  magicians,  the 
astrologers,  the  soothsayers,  the  Pythia,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  these  tuystery-dealing  beings,  vanish  inio 
things,  if  not  easily  explained,  yet  certainly  to  be 
traced  out.  Incantations,  charms,  and  talismans, 
which  thicken  on  every  page  of  early  history,  ara 
disscdved  before  the  torch  of  reason. 

Tbe  SibylHne  oracles  of  Rome  had  once  great  io' 
fluence  among  the  people,  and  many  honest  men  have 
now  a  belief  that  these  oraoles  foretold  the  coming  of 
Christ  i  but  the  wise  part  of  our  theologicians  have 
long  since  given  up  this  fadcy,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  abelief    The  fourth  pastoral  of  Virgil  con taina 
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the  aapposed  prophecy.  The  Totlowing  ia  aa  Tair  uii 
account  of  it  as  we  have  seen: — 

"The  Sibylline  oiHcIea  having  received  informa- 
tion (tom  the  Jews,  that  a  child  was  to  be  born,  who 
■houtd  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  na- 
tions and  empires  should  bow  with  submission,  pre- 
tended til  foretell  that  this  event  would  occur  in  the 
yesrof  Rome  714,  a(ler  the  peace  concluded  between 
Augustus  and  Antony.  Virgil,  viewing  this  prophecy 
with  the  viviJ  imiginaiion  of  a.  poet,  and  willing  to 
flatter  the  ambiiton  of  bis  patron,  composed  his  cele- 
brated Eclogue  eniiiled  PolHo,  in  which  he  supposes 
the  child,  who  was  thus  to  unite  mankind  and  leslore 
ihe  golden  age,  to  be  the  expected  infant  of  Octavia, 
wife  to  Antony,  and  half-sister  to  Augustus.  In  this 
production  the  consul  Pollio,  Octavia,  and  even  the 
unborn  infant,  are  fjaltered  with  his  usual  delicacy  ; 
and  the  rival  Triumviri,  though  a  short  time  before 
in  open  hostility,  have  the  honor  of  equally  sharing 
the  poet's  applause. 

"  While  Pollio,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  his  age,  and  is  celebrated  as  a 
poet, s<>ldier,oratnr,and historian,  was  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthini.  whom  he  subdued, 
Virgil  addressed  lo  him  his  PAarmaetufrtu,  oneof  the 
mosi  beautiful  of  all  his  edogues,  and  in  imitation  of 
a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  his  favorite  author  The- 
ocritus. This  production  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it 
has  handed  down  lo  posterity  the  superstitious  rites 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  heathen  notions  of  enchant- 
ment. Virgil  himself  seems  lo  have  been  conscious 
of  the  beauty  of  his  subject,  and  the  dignity  of  the 

Eison  whom  he  was  iiddressing,  and  accordingly 
s  given  us,  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  some  of  the  most  sub- 
lime images  that  are  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  wri- 
tings of  antiquity." 

Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  have  stated,  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  the  oracles  of  the 
heathen  world  ceased.  It  is  certain  that  the  Delphic 
oracles  grew  into  disrepute  about  this  time;  but  the 
Elusinian  mysteries,  and  those  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were 
kept  up  much  longer.  Milton  adopted  the  belief  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  has  expressed 
his  poetical  opinion,  in  an  ode  upon  the  subject  of 
the  silence  of  the  oracles,  which  is  full  of  deep  in- 
terest and  exquisite  beauties.  But  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  ibink  that  he  was  convinced  of  this  as  a 
fact,  than  thai  he  believed  all  the  incidents  in  his  Para- 
dise Lost. 

All  superstitions  are  lo  be  traced  to  the  diseases 
of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  filters  and  charms  are 
made  for  a  diseased  body  or  mind.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  elTicacioiis,  by  chance  ;  sometimes  nature,  the 
best  of  nurses,  overcomes  all  obstacles,  and  heals  the 
malady  in  spite  of  the  nostrums  prescribed.  An 
the  ignorant,  in  ail  nations  and  ages,  these  panaceas 
are  found.  The  greater  the  ignorance,  the  moree~ 
cacious  the  charm.  The  charm  called  the  Obi, 
Obiah,  which  is  now  practised  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
alavehiilding  places,  was  brought  from  Africa,  and  is 
now  known  throughout  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Senegal  and  on  the  Gambia,  and  probably  is  a  very 
ancient  superstiiion.      Something    resembling  this 


chariu  has  been  practised  by  the  various  tribes  of!  »• 
'"  ins  all  over  out  own  continent. 

Feeble  minds,  under  the  influence  of  supposed 
gi^ilt,  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  superslilious 
feelings  than  strong  ones,  full  of  deeds  of  blood. 
Sickness,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  would  have  made  Her- 
cules a  whining  child,  as  chills  and  fevers  did  th« 
mighty  Cesar ;  but  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
with  Bgood  education  and  aclear  conscience,  will  nev- 
er fear  the  charms  of  superstition,  the  spells  of  witch* 
craft,  nor  the  power  of  magic.  The  seeds  of  super- 
in  are  too  often  sown  in  the  nursery,  and  cherish- 
ed in  our  youthful  days.  Bugbears  sre  too  often 
ingled  with  lullabies,  and  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
ith  the  first  tales  given  to  amuse  infancy.  Ths 
household  divinities  should  all  be  pure,  kind,  lovely 
:haracters,  having  countenances  of  beauty,  and 
ongues  of  truth.  The  stories  of  the  fireside  should 
be  free  from  all  hobgoblins  and  monsters. 

There  are  perhaps  many  things  in  our  history,  and 
en  in  our  natures  and  our  hopes,  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, and  some  portion  of  them  that  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  our  race  never  intended  ihat  we  should  be  fully 
acquainted  with.      A  sound  mind  will  very  readjiy 
comprehend  enough  of  its  powers  and  capacities  U> 
:h  it,  never  to  strive  to  attain  what  is  above  human 
:h,  or  to  sink  with  fear  at  that  which  it  can  not 
readily  explain.     Seen  by  the  lightof  philosophy  and 
sound  sense,  all  the  marvellous  deeds  of  the  magician, 
the  astrologer,,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  people,  sink  into  those  of  com- 


MANNER. 


There  are  those  who  manage  to  glide  along  through  * 
the  world  by  a  kind  of  mannered  legerdemain,  who 
have  acquired  their  manner  in  the  ancient  school  of 
Proteus,  and  by  their  singular  dexterity  in  ever  imparl- 
ing the  required  impression,  from  moment  to  moment, 
fail  nut  in  their  social  objects.  There  is  a  species  of 
shufflers,  who  succeed,  by  virtue  of  an  off-hand  man- 
ner, which  mankind,  in  general,  are  content  to  yield 
to.  The  most  popular  class  is,  doubtless,  that  which 
reduces  Chesterfield  to  practice,  on  principle,  and 
with  veritable  punctilio;  These  devotees  lean  on  a 
broken  reed.  Their  failh  in  a  manne'r  is  too  perfecL 
With  wonder  did  1  once  hear  a  man  of  sense  console 
himself  for  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  his  son,  by  de- 
daring  that  "  through  all  he  had  kept  hia  manners." 
When  tact  at  mere  verbal  rhyming  constitutes  a  poet, 
musical  memory  a  composer,  or  taste  in  colors  a 
painter,  then  may  we  believe  that  manner  will  mako 
a  man.  for, 

■'  Hcavtn  neTCr  meant  him  for  a  pasdve  Ihlag, 

That  can  b«  slnick  and  hunmetM  out  to  mil 

There  is  a  policy  in  manner,  1  have  heard  one, 
not  inexperienced  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  give  it  hia 
earnest  support  ss  being  the  surest  passport  to  absolute 
and  brilhant  success.  And  who,  thai  has  been  chained, 
for  hours,  as  by  enchantment,  with  the  grace  aad 
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elegance  of  an  orator,  and  then,  in  aolitude,  reviewed 
his  words  anij  recalled  not  a  single  original  and  im- 
pressive idea — has  nol  realized  thia  ?  It  ia  won- 
derful hiiw  a  Hkilful  marmerist  can  deceive  the  world 
as  to  his  acquirements  and  motives.  We  habit- 
ually •uBpecl  the  IruihrulneBB  of  a  prominent  manner. 
If,  in  the  presence  of  an  individual,  he  induces  us  to 
think  continually  of  his  manner  and  forget  himself, 
we  are  quickly  aware  of  our  want  of  affinity.  There 
is  no  delight  in  his  fellowship.  Of  all  forbidding 
inventions,  an  assumed  manner  is  the  most  efiectual 
We  instinctively  anticipate  the  forthcoming  scene 
behind  our  backs.  Some  masterly  delineation  of  thi 
Duke  uf  Gloster,  in  the  act  of  hurling  away  thi 
prayer^raok,  occurs  to  ua.  We  are  ill  at  esse  ;  wi 
seem  to  hear  the  laugh  and  witness  the  mimicry 
which  ia  to  occur  when  the  door  has  closed  upon  our 
exil.  We  discern  beyond  the  smile  and  the  honeyed 
word,  and  are  sickened  at  the  self-created  hollowness 
of  a  human  heart.  We  have  admirable  provisions  in 
our  civil  code,  for  the  crimes  of  perjury  and  over- 
reaching. A  thrice  heavy  penalty  should  fall  upon 
him  convicted  of  deliberately  and  habitually  practising 
npon  mankind,  through  the  agency  of  a  pre-aasumed, 
politic  manner.  Manner  is  the  universal  language, 
the  grand  circulating  igedium  ;  and  should  not  the 
attempt  to  counterfeit  the  genuine,  native  stamped 
coin,  be  made  penal  t  There  are  no  greater  forgers 
in  ihe  aniverae  than  cunning  mannerists.  Their  whole 
lives  are  false.  The  loveliest  of  human  aitrtbutes, 
the  beautiful,  the  winning  virtue  of  sincerity  abides 
not  with  them.  They  have  abjured  the  prefessi 
of  humanity.  They  have  become  players — with  no 
of  the  ideal  intereatand  singleness  of  purpose  which 
may  belong  to  the  legitimate  followers  of  Thespis. 
The  wearisome  rehearsals,  the  guarded  conduct,  the 
oppreeaive  sense  of  having  a  part  to  play,lhe  struggh 
between  the  real  man  and  the  assumed  cbaracter- 
bII  press  upon  and  disturb  them  ;  and  there  is  f< 
them  no  refreshing  retuma  to  nature,  no  blisaful  inte 
ludes  in  the  trying  drama,  for  habit  haa  bound  them 
tp  the  task,  and  policy  goads  them  on. 

There  ia  a  poignancy  in  manner.  I  have  often 
heard  a  friond  describe  the  effect  produced  at  a  well- 
Burroundcd  dinner  table,  by  the  silence  of  a  gentleman 
(o  whom  one  of  the  company,  in  a  very  audible 
voice,  had  addressed  an  impertinent  question.  The 
tacit  rebuke  was  most  keenly  felt ;  it  was  more 
efiectual  than  a  public  reprimand,  and  yet  how 
entirely  devftid  of  irrational  severity.  Similar  re- 
sults may  be  effected  through  expert  application  of 


An  instance  occurs  among  the  innumerable  anec- 
dotes related  of  John  Randolph.  A  young  aspirant  for 
congressional  fame  saw  fit,  in  hia  maiden  speech,  lO 
give  proof  of  his  boldness  and  eloquence,  by  a  long 
and  abusive  attack  upon  the  eccentric  member  from 
Virginia.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  young  orator's 
voluminous  address,  the  hero  of  Roanoke  arose,  and 
stretching  bis  long,  nervous  arm  toward  the  aeat  of 
the  complacent  youth,  with  a  half-inquiring,  half- 
cootemptuouB  look,  thua  replied  ; — "  Mi.  Speaker, 
who's  that  T"  There  was  a  sarcastic  bitterness  in 
hia  manner,  under  which  the  offender  quailed.   There  \ 


'  is  a  power  in  manner.     How  finely  Byron  describes, 
in  the  bearing  of  Conrad — 

"  (hit  coniTnandins  an 
That  dszzlo,  laoda,  yet  chills  ttui  vulgar  heart." 

Who  that  is  susceptible  to  nature,  will  deny  that 
the  sway  of  manner  consists  in  ita  truth  ?  We  speak 
of  the  impreasive  dignity  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  ; 
kings  might  strive  to  imitate  it  in  vain.  It  is  the 
gift  of  nature — the  ennobling  grace  of  the  forest  lords. 
The  companionship  of  genius — when  do  we  most 
perfectly  realize  it  ?  When  enthusiasm  has  led  the 
gifted  mind  into  such  an  outpouring  that  manner  is 
forgotten,  and  every  look  and  movement  is  instinct 
with  soul.  In  aged  persons  and  children — those  who 
have  lived  loo  long  to  meditate  effect,  and  thoae  who, 
aa  yet,  listen  only  to  the  inward  oracle,  we  must 
frequently  see  the  perfect  spell  of  maimer.  What  a 
world  of  allurement  is  involved  in  the  common  phrase, 
an  unaffected  manner  !  Nothing  is  no  delightful  as 
what  is  spontaneous.  A  frank  expression  of  senti- 
ment, a  native  manner,  captivate  ;  thrice  happy  when 
the  latter  is  habitual.  Memnon'a  image  imparted 
not  its  myatarioua  strains  except  at  the  touch  of  the 
sunbeams,  nor  will  manner  yield  ita  true  witchery 
from  any  inspiration  but  diat  of  the  aool. 


■The  chime  of  bells  is  so  intimately 
n  idea  with  the  rural  sounds  and  domestic 
quiet  of  the  country,  that  we  listen  to  it  with  the 
same  feelings  inspired  by  the  singing  of  a  woodland 
brook  over  ita  path  of  pebblea,  the  hum  of  inaecis  in 
a  aummer  field,  or  any  other  of  the  many  voices  uf 
nature.  To  have  heard  the  chimes  once,  though  it 
be  but  a  broken  recollection  of  infancy,  is  eiiougli. 
The  ear  never  forgets  while  the  heart  feels.  It  is 
said  that  the  delight  caused  by  bearing  the  sound  of 
bells,  is  altogether  arbitrary ;  that  we  cheat  oursehcs 
into  the  belief  of  their  melody  by  their  essocialions 
of  home,  or  the  village  church  under  which  we  have 
ftlwaya  heard  them.  Perhaps  so  j  but  the  real  exis- 
tence of  some  things  consists  not  in  what  they  are, 
but  in  what  they  appear.  This  is  a  vile  doctrine  in 
morals,  but  it  is  good  philosophy  in  other  makers. 
The  lover  who  "  sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of 
Egypt,"  violates  no  law  of  morals,  or  rule  of  logic, 
but  is  moat  reasonably  entitled  \o  hia  belief.  It  ia 
no  deception  of  conscience  or  injury  done  to  honesty  ; 
it  ia  a  good  trait,  and  commendable  in  society.  It 
is  one  of  those  inalienable  rights  of  faith  like  the 
natural  claims  to  liberty,  that  are  born  before  systems 
modes  of  government,  and  survive  them  too.  Uiit 
bells  have  an  artist-like  music  of  their  own,  of  a  far 
higher  tone  than  that  drawn  from  violins,  or  oiher 
earthly  instruments.  They  are  hung  aloft  in  the  pure 
air  toward  the  skies,  or,  aa  the  sainted  George  Her- 
bert says  of  them  in  his  Church  Porch, 

■'  Think  when  the  belli  do  cUnw 
T  ii  angels'  music." 

rhe  chime  of  church  bella  reminds  me  of  a  loftily 
built  neat  of  singing-birda  in  some  forest-tree,  joining 
their  varied  notes  together  in  mingled  harmonies. 
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A  DAY  AT  A  COPPER  AND  LEAD 
FACTORY. 

Among  the  three  or  four  public  thoroughfareB  lead- 
ing from  Holbiirn  to  Fleet  street,  is  one  wherein  the 
"  clinking  of  hammers"  may  be  heard  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  freqiierilly  of  the  night  loo.  The  labors 
orihe"  copper-smith"  are  in  no  part  of  London  exhib- 
ited on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  Shoe  Lane,  the 
ihi  I  rough  fare  here  alluded  lo,  in  which  are  many  fac- 
tories for  articles  of  copper,  and  also  of  brass,  lead, 
tin,  and  oiher  metals.  To  one  of  these  factories, 
viz..  that  of  .Messrs.  Poniifex  &  Wood,  we  shall  direct 
nur  attention  in  the  present  article,  those  gentlemen 
liaviiig  liberally  given  the  requisiie  permission. 

As  we  have  endeavored  in  each  number  of  this 
series,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  one  particular 
lirnnch  of  manufacture,  in  connexion  with  the  estab- 
lishment visited,  we  must  here  inake  a  remark  or  two 
on  the  mode  in  which  many  of  the  manufactures  in 
metal  are  conducted.  All  the  iron,  the  copper,  the 
lead,  the  tin,  of  which  such  innumerable  articles  are 
manufactured  in  London,  come  to  the  metropolis  in  a 
s  prepared  state.    The  iron,  for  example, 
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•works  in  Wales,  Scotland,  or  the 
;  and  is  recast  or  rcforgeJ   on  a 


smaller  scale  in  London.  So  likewise  ihexopf 
liii,  and  the  lead,  are  brought  in[u  a  purined  stale  t 
the  smelling- works  in  the  country,  nn<l  converted  in 
ii>  the  various  forms  at  the  London  fnriorv.    It  thnre 


fore  often  happens  that  the  routine  of  operations  ne- 
cessary for  one  kind  of  metal  so  nearly  resemblei 
that  required  for  another,  as  to  lead  to  the  combina- 
tion of  boih  under  one  establishment.  This  Is  the 
case  at  the  factory  lo  which  our  attention  will  be  hero 
directed,  and  indeed  the  combination  of  trades  is  hero 
so  considerable,  that  a  further  explanation  is  necessa- 
ry. Messrs.  Pomifex  &  Wood  undertake  the  en- 
tire arrangements  connected  with  the  fitting  tip  of 
sugar-refineries,  dislilleries,  and  breweries,  in  all  of 
which  copper  utensils  are  used  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
and  the  iron  and  other  meul  work  required  is  also 
finished  and  adjusted  at  the  establishment.  The 
wooden  vessels  called  "backs"  and  "vats,"  used  in 
these  three  branches  of  manufacture,  are  likewisft 
made  here,  as  are  also  lead-pipes  and  sheet-lead. 
The  various  trades,  therefore,  of  copper-smiths,  brass- 
founders,  engine -makers,  lead- manufacturers,  back. 
and  vat  makers,  and  others  to  be  enumerated  here- 
after, are  all  combined  by  this  firm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  operations  would  be  wholly  beyond  our  range 
in  this  article :  we  shall  therefore  only  give  a  gener- 
al description  of  the  factory  and  its  internal  economy, 
together  with  the  operations  of  the  copper,  lead,  and 
mixed  metal  manufacture. 

Before  analyzing  the  dark,  the  dirty,  the  busy,  the 
noisy  scene  which  the  ground  floor  of  the  factory 
presents,  we  will  descend  a  flight  of  iron  steps  lead- 
ing therefrom,  and  grope  our  way  through  a  series 
of  under-ground  vaults.    These  vault*  are  used  prin- 
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cipally  u  Btore-rooms  tor  metal  in  the  crude  and  the 
partiully  manufacturecl  stale,  and  exhibit  evidencea 
of  &  very  complete  syaiem  of  arrangement.  In  one 
department  are  the  pigs  of  lead,  just  as  ihey  wete 
received  from  the  smelters  :  in  another  are  blocks  of 
tin,  ready  to  be  melted  and  worked  j  in  other  deparl- 
menls  are  ail  the  various  pieces  and  parts  for  pumps, 
enxinns,  machines,  Sic.,  either  cast  in  the  foundry 
uii  lite  premises,  or  brought  from  foundries  in  the  iron 
districts.  Every  room  or  vault  is  surrounded  by 
■helves  or  drawers,  every  shelf  is  marked,  and  every 
piece  of  metal,  even  to  the  smallest  screw  or  nui, 
deposited  in  its  proper  compartment,  and  registered 
tn  a  book,  'i'he  superintendent  of  this  department, 
who  conducts  his  operations  by  lamp-light,  receives 
from  the  founders  ihese  multifarious  piecea,  and  de- 
livers them  to  the  foremen  of  the  works  above  stairs 
when  wanted  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Many  hun- 
dred tons  of  metal,  comprising  iron,  copper,  brass, 
gun-metal,  tin,  ond  lead,  are  here  deposited. 

In  these  cellars,  too,  ia  situated  the  opening  of  a 
very  deep  Artesian  well,  bored  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  use  of  the  factory.  It  is  excavated  to  about  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  then  bored  to  the  ex- 
tent of  another  hundred  ;  and  is  worked  by  the  steam- 
engine  employed  for  various  other  operations  above 
stairs.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles 
governing  ihe  actions  of  pumps  and  wells,  are  well 
aware  that  probably  on  account  of  imderground  com- 
munications through  porous  strata,  the  well  of  one 
factory  is  often  seriously  influenced  by  the  sinking  of 
another  several  hundred  yards  distant  from  it.  Such 
is  frequently  the  case  at  some  of  the  great  breweries ; 
and  Biich  is  the  case  at  this  factory  on  Saturday! 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  extensive  working,  o 
thai  day,  of  the  steam-presses  for  some  of  the  Sun- 
day newspapers  in  and  near  Fleet  street. 

The  factory,  being  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  once  famed  "  River  Fleet,"  is  twenty  feet  lower 
at  the  eastern  than  at  the  western  extremity 
iuch  is  the  loose  and  porous  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  that  very  deep  and 
foundations  have  had  to  be  made  for  the  furnaces, 
casting-table,  and  other  heavy  machinery  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor.  In  excavating  the  ground  for  forming 
these  foundations,  a  fact  was  ascertained,  which,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  been  indicated  by  any 
Other  circumstance — viz.,  the  probable  former  exis. 
tence  of  "  tanneries"  at  or  near  this  spot :  large  tan. 
pits  filled  with  horns  were  found,  having  probably 
been  formed  on  the  bank  near  "  Old  Bourne  Bridge," 
where  the  "  Old  Bourne"  (Holbom)  flowed  into  the 
Fleet.  That  the  water  of  the  latter  stream  was  at 
one  time  plentiful  snd  pure  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  tanning  can  not  be  doubted.  Whether  or  not  the 
name  of  "  Shoe  Lane"  owed  its  origin  to  the  furmei 
location  of  the  leather  manufacture  in  or  near  it,  is  s 
question  for  the  antiquarian  lopogrspher  to  decide. 

We  now  ascend  lo  the  main  floor  of  the  factory, 
"  extending  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  from  west  to  east.  The  northern  portion 
of  thb  range  is  principally  occupied  by  the  mechan- 
ism connected  with  the  lead  manufacture ;  while  the 
•outhem  relates  more  particularly  to  the  manufacture 


of  copper.      On  one  side  we  see  a  large  fomace, 

'lerein  five  or  six  tons  of  lend  are  being  melted  at  ' 

56  :  neat  it  is  the  square   trough  into   which  the 

Ited  metal  is  poured  to  form  large  and  thick  masses 

of  lead.       Adjacent  to  this  ia  a  powerful  crane  for 

hauling  up  the  lead  and  passing  it  on  to  a  system  of 

rs.      Then  ensues  the  apparatus  (to  be  described 

presently)  for  working  the  lead  inUi  thin  sheets.    At 

another  part  of   the  range,   but  included  in  what  is 

termed  the  "  lead  foundry,"  are  two  smaller  furnsces, 

for  melting  the  lead   and  tin  for  forming  pipes  and 

tubes  ;   and  in  another  are  the  arrangements  whereby 

the  pipes,  thus  cast,  are  elongated  and  made  ready 

for  use. 

From  this  department  we  cross  over  to  that  devoted 
the  copper  maDufacture ;  and  here  such  is  the  Jin 
id  clatter,  that  a  stranger  ftnda  it  no  easy  matter  to 
collect  his  ideas  and  see  what  is  going  forward.  Men 
wielding  large  hammers  are  on  every  side  fashioning 
vessels  and  articles  of  copper :  here  a  sugar-pan.  there 
a  sugar-filtering  cylinder,  in  one  place  a  boiler,  in 
another  a  copper,  in  a  third  a  still,  in  a  fourth  a  worm. 
The  metal  being  very  sonorous,  and  being  held  on  an 
anvil  while  struck  by  an  iron  hammer,  yields 
sounds  much  more  strong  than  musical.  On  one  siile 
are  forges  for  heating  the  metal  necessary  for  solder- 
,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  "  brazing," 
:h  articles  of  copper  as  can  not  be  jointrd  by  riv- 
;  and  here  and  there  are  small,  open,  temporary 
forges,  employed  for  annealing  the  copper  during  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture.  Some  of  the  huge  ves- 
sels seen  in  this  part  of  the  building  eiemplil'y  in  a 
striking  decree  the  modern  improvements  in  the  mmle 
of  conducting  the  sugar-refinery,  fur  which  the  ves- 
sels are  intended  ;  this  is  especially  exemplified  by 
the  large  clarifying  cylinders  now  occasionally  used 
in  a  certain  stage  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  some  of 
which  are  sixteen  feel  in  height.  Our  frontispiece 
represents  a  part  of  the  busy  assemblage  presented 
in  this  copper-shop:  most  of  the  vessels  seen  being 
connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  sugar-refi- 
nery, but  others  pertaining  to  distilling  or  blowing. 
In  the  ground-story  are  also  the  foundry  and  the 
smithery,  which  like  the  parts  just  described,  require 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  heavy  furnaces,  &c.,  con- 
tained therein.  In  the  foundry  are  all  the  srrange- 
menta  for  casting  small  works  in  brass,  in  bell-metal, 
in  gun-metal,  and  in  other  mixed  metals,  where  cop- 
per, zinc,  lead,  and  tin  are  the  component  ingredients. 
Here  too  is  an  air  furnace,  for  use  in  cases  where  a 
higher  heat  is  required.  The  smithery  presents  the 
usual  assemblage  of  forges,  anvils,  and  other  appar- 
atus necessary  for  the  forging  of  iron. 

Among  the  mechanical  arrangements  for  faciliia* 
ting  the  removal  of  heavy  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
factory  to  another,  we  noticed  an  ingenious  railway 
filed  near  the  ceiling  or  roof,  whereby  boilers,  cop- 
pers, stills,  engines,  &c.,  suspended  from  a  wheeled 
carriage  or  frame,  could  be  easily  moved  along  above 
the  heads  of  the  workmen  without  disturbing  the 
manufacturing  arrangements  beneath.  This  contri- 
vance aroseout  of  the  necessity  fur  economizingspsce. 
The  front  portion  of  the  second  floor  is  occupied 
chiefly  as  a  warehouse  for  (iniehed  goods  in  copper, 
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pin-metal,  Ics'l,  &.e.  Hnre,  too,  are  the  various  offi- 
cer and  coiiniiiig-liuusRfi,  arii]  alsi)  a  ruom  appropriated 
III  the  ilrauglilsmeii.  In  the  liiliiig-iip  o(  large  fsctoriea, 
Bucli  US  sugar  rtfineries  and  disiilleriea,  there  are, 
as  may  be  supposed,  many  drawiiigB  of  plana,  aec- 
(iims,  elevations,  diagranta,  iic,  necessary  not  only 
for  milking  a  contract  and  showing  the  proposed  ac- 
liiin  of  the  whole  machioery,  but  as  working  drawings 
Tor  the  guidance  of  the  workmen.  The  preparation 
of  such  drawings  is  effected  in  the  eflice  here  alluded 
lo,  where  labelled  drawers  are  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tiiin  of  different  classes  of  drawings. 

Behind  the  warerooms  and  offices  extends  the 
brazier's  shop,  presenting  a  busy  scene  of  industry. 
It  is  a  long  apartment,  having  windows  all  along  both 
sides,  and  benches  immediately  beneath  ihem.  The 
pattern  room  is  another  of  those  which  exhibit  the 
advantages  of  aystemalic  ansngement  in  a  large  fac- 
tory. This  room  is  6tted  up  with  cases,  shelves,  and 
boxes,  filled  with  patterns  in  wood,  clay,  or  metat,  of 
the  various  pieces  required  to  be  cast  in  the  foundry 
below.  Every  pattern.  Urge  and  small,  is  numbered 
or  ticketed,  xo  as  lo  be  readily  found  when  wanted. 
To  let  everything  "  have  its  place,  and  be  in  its  place," 
is  the  simple  but  valuable  principle  on  which  alone 
the  operations  of  such  establishments  as  these  can  be 
kept  free  from  confusion. 

Above  the  floor  just  visited  is  a  warehouse  for  un- 
finished or  partially  manufactured  goods  ;  and  a  long 
sliop  for  the  back  and  vat  makers.  If  we  were  lo 
speak  of  cisterns  and  tubs,  we  shotitd  convey  a  much 
mure  definite  idea  to  the  minds  of  general  readers, 
than  by  usitig  the  technical  names  backs  and  vats: 
bni  the  truth  is,  that  each  large  branch  of  manufacture 
has  almost  a  language  of  its  own,  the  workmen  seem- 
ing to  delight  in  hiiving  a  phraseology  unintelligible 
lo  others.  'i'hus,  the  brewer's  liquor-back  is  to  all 
jiitcuta  and  purposes  a  water  cistern;  yet  not  only 
are  rhe  two  words  water  and  cistern  not  used  in 
brewery,  but  in  some  breweries  a  fine  is  imposed,  a 
insisted  on  by  the  men,  on  ibose  who  may  happen 
use  the  plain  English  words.  We  make  this  remark 
here  as  the  best  mode  of  explaining  that  a  back  is 
the  technical  name  for  large  wooden  cisterns  or 
sels  employed  in  distilling  and  similar  operations ; 
and  that  a.  vat  is  a  tall  wooden  tub  or  open  cask.  The 
manufacture,  which  lo  a  small  extent  is  carried  o 
this  range  of  shops,  is  a  superior  kind  of  cooperage. 

The  remaining  workshops  of  ihe  factory  are  occi 
pied  by  mill-wrights,  machine-makers,  pump-maken 
nnd  others  employed  in  fitting  up  and  putting  to gethf 
the   various  pieces  of  metal   which,  after  being  cai 
ftnd  forged  elsewhere,  are  employed  for  the  construi 
tion  of  machines  and  other  apparatus.   To  enumerate 
all  these  various  machines  would  be  here  both  imprac- 
ticable and  unnecessary;  they  are  of  all  degrees  of 
complexity,  from  a  water-cock  to  a  steam-engine,  and 
of  various  kinds  of  metal.     But  we  may  observe  that 
one  of  these  workshops  extends  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fevt  in  length;  and  along  the   enlire  extent  of  the 
room,  just  below  the  ceiling,  and  midway  between  the 
sides,  is  a  roller  or  holluw  cylinder,  kept  in  rotation 
by  B  connecliiig  band  from  the  steam-engine  beneath 
this,  as  a  source  of  power,,  sets  in  motion  a  large 


number  of  lathes,  drilling- machines,  screw -culling 
machines,  dice,  placed  beneath.  In  this  room  all  ar- 
ticles of  brass,  gun-metal,  &c.,  which  have  been  cast 
in  the  foundry  beneath,  ate  turned,  polished,  and 
finished. 

The  dross  which  arises  during  the  melting  of  pigs 
of  lead,  known  as  lead  ashes,  the  clippings,  the  crust 
which  collects  round  the  melting-pots,  and  waste  pie- 
ces of  various  kinds,  whether  copper,  brass,  lead, 

tin,  are  thrown  on  the  floor  during  the  daily  opera- 

ns ,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  metat  contained 
in  this  assemblage  is  an  object  of  some  solicitude. 
In  the  first  place  all  the  larger  pieces  of  metal  aro 
separated,  the  smaller  are  passed  beneath  a  rolling- 
mill;  and  are  then  placed  in  a  revolving  washing- 
hine,  to  be  separated  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  dirL  The  pieces  of  meial  which  are  too  fine  to 
be  picked  out  from  the  heap  of  dirt  by  band,  aro 
washed  well  in  water,  being  held  in  sieves  moved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  all  the  dirt  to  be  washed 
away  from  the  small  particles  of  metal :  this  is  ef- 
fected  by  men  called  in  the  factory  dirt-washers,  who 
have  acquiied  great  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
the  sieve.  Lastly,  the  regained  metal  is  exposed  lo 
the  fierce  heat  of  an  air-fumace,  whereby  it  is  melted 
into  a  uniform  state  :  and  in  this  slate  it  is  useful  for 
mixing  with  new  copper,  to  form  a  compound  metal 
for  various  purposes.  Many  tons  of  valuable  meial 
are  thus  annually  recovered  from  ihe  olherwise  use- 
less dirt  of  the  factory.  On  several  occasions  the 
quantity  has  amounted  to  thirty  tone  per  annum, 
which  at  seven  pence  per  pound  (its  estimated  value) 
gives  a  sum  of  no  mean  amount,  as  the  value  of  the 
meial  regained. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  follow  the  routine  of 
some  of  the  processes  glanced  at  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  :  explaining  as  we  proceed,  the  nature  of 
some  of  ihe  very  effective  machines  brought  into 
requisition.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  speak  first  of 
the  lead  manufacture,  as  it  will  aid  in  the  subsequent 
details  relating  to  copper. 

All  brass-founders,  bell-founders,  iron -founders, 
lead  manufacturers,  snd  similar  workers  in  metal,  aro 
desirous  of  obtaining  old  metal  to  mix  with  new. 
So  it  is  likewise  with  the  glass  manufacturers,  who 
mix  cullet  or  broken  glass,  with  ihe  flint  and  alkali 
for  farming  new  glass  ;  and  also  broken  crucibles  in 
the  manufacture  of  new  ones.  The  old  ingredient 
gives  lo  the  new  certain  valuable  qualities  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  when  used  singly ;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  old  material  has  acquired  a  better  amalga- 
mation, a  more  complete  union  of  its  parts,  whether 
it  be  a  metal,  or  glass,  or  baked  earthenware.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  old  lead-pipe,  old  sheet-lead,  old  cop- 
per, sheathing  from  ships,  old  copper-boilers,  old  beU- 
metal,  are  bought  by  the  respective  founders,  to  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  new  articles. 

As  the  amount  of  old  material  is,  of  course  far  be- 
neath the  quaniity  required,  we  have  lo  speak  of  the 
form  in  which  the  new  metal  is  brought  to  ihe  factory. 
In  the  case  of  lead,  the  new  metal  is  brought  in  the 
form  of  pigs,  each  of  which  is  an  oblong  mass,  about 
three  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  weighing  about 
one  hundred  weight  and  a  half 
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>  smaller  Inieral 


which  the 


It  appears  that  in  the  iron-man 
metal  flows  from  the  furnace  in 
reduced  from  the  ore,  it  pasaea 
excavated  in  sand,  and  ihencn  i 
channels  on  each  side.  This  arrangement  has 
been  auggestire  of  a  aort  of  simile :  for  the  largei 
■rough  is  called  by  the  workmen  the  sow,  and  the 
smaller  the  pigs,  who  suck  the  metal  from  the  sow  ; 
hence  proceeded  the  names  of  sow  metal,  and  pig- 
metal,  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  name  of  pig, 
as  applied  to  the  saleable  masses  both  of  iro: 
of  lead. 

The  two  principal  articles  into  which  lead  la 
niactoceA  Are  shfet'lead  and  v>aler-pipes ;  or  at  least 
they  nre  the  only  two  which  need  here  I 
since  the  comparatively  low  temperature  a 
metal  fuses,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  oeaien  in- 
to various  forms,  enable  the  plumber  to  modify  it  in 
rarious  ways.  The  sheet-lead  here  spoken  of  is  that 
wiih  which  roofs  and  terraces  are  covered  and  cia- 
tems  lined.  It  is  sometimes  made,  and  used  formerly 
to  be  wholly  made,  by  pouring  the  melted  metal  on 
a  flat  surface  of  sand,  in  a  airacum  of  any  required 
thickness.  But  the  method  pursued  at  Mesara.  Pon- 
tifex's  is  the  more  modern  orle  of  Tolling,  or  milling, 
which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

A  furnace  is  provided,  consisting  of  a  hemispher- 
ical melting-pot,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  depth,  heated  by  a  lire  beneath, 
and  covered  with  an  enclosed  cap  or  chimney  reach- 
ing above  the  roof  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  away  the  delelerious  gases  engendered 
durfng  the  melting  of  lead.  Into  this  melting  pot  is 
pill  about  six  tons  {ihirtoen  thousand  pounds)  of  lead, 
new,  and  old,  which  remains  there  till  thoroughly 
melted.  During  this  lime  all  the  impurities,  being 
ligitter  than  the  metal,  rise  to  the  surface.  Imme- 
diately adjoiiiinr;  the  furnace  is  a  cast-iron  frame 
called  the  mould,  being  a  flat  veaffil  about  six 
en  feet  square  and  six  inches  deep.  The  bottom  of 
this  mould  is  also  of  iron,  and  the  melie 
n  opened  vi 


the  melnl  from  the  fumacolo 
The  glistening  liquid  mass  soon  flows  out, 
to  the  weight  of  ab<mt  len  or  eleven  ihouaand  pounds, 
the  dross  and  impurities  being  for  ihe  most  part  left 
behind  in  the  melting-pot.  .As,  however,  aomo  im- 
purities or  oxydised  portions  enier  the  mould,  a  sub- 
sequent removal  becomes  necessary;  and  this  is  ef- 
fected by  drawing  the  edge  of  a  board  carefully  over 
the  surface  of  the  hot  and  liquid  melal,  ihe  bo:ird  ur- 
ging before  it  all  the  floating  impurities,  and  leaving 
a  surface  very  silvery  and  clear. 

After  some  hours  the  mass  of  lead,  technically 
plaie,  is  lifted  out  of  the  mould  by  a  power- 
tui  crane,  and  placed  upon  riie  machine  where  it  is  lo 
be  rolled  into  the  form  of  sheets.      This  machine  ia 


Lead-Mill  tuid  Frame, 
It 


of  a  long 


lowed  to  flow  ii 


bottom  of  the  melting-pot.     The  following  cut  repre- 
sents this  operation,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a 


very  peculiar  in  its 
frame  or  bench,  about  a  yard  in  height,  s 
feet  wide,  and  probably  seventy  feet  in  length.  At 
intervals  of  every  fool  or  two  are  Iransvt-rse  rollers, 
all  placed  on  the  same  level,  so  thai  a  heavy  body 
may  be  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  frame  to  the  other 
with  great  facility.  About  midway  along  the  frame 
is  the  milling  or  rolling  machine,  consisting  mainly 
of  two  ponderous  rollers,  between  whirh  the  lead  is 
passed  :  these  are  made  of  iron,  the  upper  one  being 
15  or  16  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  weight  of  three 
tons,  the  under  one  being  the  same.  By  means  of 
very  ingenious  mechanism,  the  two  rollers  are  placed 
at  any  required  distance  apart,  the  one  above  the  oth- 
er, and  are  also  made  to  revolve  in  either  direction. 
These  being  the  mechanical  arrangements,  the  pro- 
cess of  milling  proceeds  thus  :  [he  plate  of  lead  is 
brought  between  the  rollers,  which  are  opened  so  as 
only  to  receive  the  lead  by  compressing  it;  and  the 
"  s  being  made  to  rotate,  the  plate  is  drawn  in  be- 
1  them.  This  process  is  repealed  over  and  over 
again ;  the  plate  passing  flrsi  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  from  left  to  right,  the  opening  between  the  roll- 
ers being  gradually  reduced  by  means  of  an  index 
and  graduated  dial-plale.  The  small  wooden  rollers 
facilitate  the  motion  of  the  elongated  lead  loand  fro; 
md  when  the  length,  obtained  by  reducing  the  thick- 
less,  has  become  inconveniently  great,  the  piece  is 
■M  into  two,  and  each  half  milled  in  a  similar  man- 
i«r.      Thus,  the  lead  continues  to  pass  berwefin  iho 
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roDen,  to  the  number  of  aeven  or  eight  hundred  limes, 
having  iu  thickneaa  diminished  and  its  length  iu- 
CTaasfi^  hy  Tegular  degrees.  From  three  to  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  seven  or  eight, 
ii  the  average  quantity  of  rooling-lead  produced  hy 
these  means  from  one  of  (he  plates.  The  lead  is 
then  coiled  up  in  a  roll,  and  in  that  form  is  sold  to 
the  plumber,  who  adapts  it  to  his  various  purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  lead-pipe,  like  that  of  sheet- 
lead,  combines  the  processes  both  of  casting  and 
elongating  or  drawing.  Whatever  be  the  required 
diameter  and  thickness  of  the  pipe,  it  is  first  cast  in 
a  short  piece  of  great  thickness,  and  then  elongated, 
by  which  the  thickness  becomes  reduced.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  cast  piece  is,  internally,  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  required  pipe,  the  external  diameter  being 
lliat  which  undergoes  reduction,  'i'he  first  process 
ia  tberafore  to  cast  the  short  pieces  of  pipe,  which 
is  effected  in  moulds  similar  to  that  represented  in  the 
■ubjoined  cut.  These  moulds  measure  from  tn 
four  feet  in  height,  and  are  lilted  for  casting  pipe 
whoM  diameter  varies  extemBlly  from  two  to  six  in- 
ches, and  imernaUy  from  half  aoinch  to  four  inches. 


Hoold  (bt  culing  Lesd-^p*. 
The  mould  consists  of  two  ae  mi -cylindrical  halres) 
which  on  being  brought  together  form  the  external 
contour  of  the  pipe;  while  a  spindle  or  steel  core, 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  hollow  cavity,  regu- 
lates the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

A  small  me  I  ting- furnace  is  appropriated  for  the 
pipe-casting,  the  lead  being  carefully  skimmed  from 
dross  while  melting ;  and  when  the  fusion  is  com- 
plete, the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  (he  mould,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  open  and  the  lower  end  clo- 
sed. The  quantity  of  l«ad  required  for  each  mould 
«1 


varies  from  about  twenty-foor  to  two  hundred  potmds, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  (he  pipe.  The  metal 
being  solidified  and  sufficiently  cool  for  handling,  th« 
two  halves  of  (he  mould  are  drawn  asunder  and  the 
lead  removed  ;  the  technical  name  of  (he  plug  being 
apphed  to  the  short  thick  piece  of  pipe  thus  produced. 
Next  ensues  the  very  singular  method  whereby  the 
plug  is  elongated  to  the  proper  dimensions.  The 
drawing-bench  represented  in  part  in  the  subjoined 
cut,  is  a  frame  about  thiriy  feet  long  and  three  in 
height,  having  in  the  middle  of  its  length  mechanism 
for  producing  the  elongation.  An  endless  chain  ia 
kept  in  constant  motion  round  two  wheels  or  rollers, 
one  near  the  end  and  (he  other  near  the  middle  of  the 
draw-bench  ;  insomuch  that  a  houk  or  a  clasp  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  links  would  be  forcibly  drawn 
along  the  bench.  A  mandril,  or  steel  rod,  correspond- 
ing in  siae  with  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe,  is 
inserted  into  one  of  the  short  pipes  or  plugs,  and 
then  so  connected  with  the  endless  chain  as  to  be 
drawn  along  the  bench  ;  bui,  in  its  progress,  the  pipe 
has  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  steel-plate,  or  die, 
rather  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  lead  itself.by 
which  its  external  diameter  becomes  somewhat  re- 
duced and  its  length  increased.  Again  and  again  is 
the  pipe,  with  iia  cuniained  mandril, drawnalong the 
frame  ;  the  die  being  exchanged  afler  each  drawing 
and  replaced  by  one  of  smaller  diameter.  In  pro- 
ducing a  two-inch  pipe  no  fewer  than  sixteen  dies  are 

iployed,  the  diameters  of  which  descend  in  a  reg- 
ular  series.  The  hole  through  the  die  is  conical, 
that  is,  Isrger  on  one  side  of  the  die  than  on  the  oth- 

r ;  and  the  lead  enters  (he  hole  at  the  widest  part, 

hereby  a  process  of  compression  ia    undergone ; 

lit  at  a  certain  point  in  the  operations  a  cutting-die 
is  introduced,  that  is,  one  wberein  the  lead  Is  at  once 
exposed  to  a  cutting  edge,  the  result  of  which  is, 
thin  film  is  cut  or  scraped  from  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  pipe.  By  the  time  ihat  all  this  routine 
ia  undergone  (he  metal  haa  become  more  dense  and 
compact,  the  temperature  so  high  as  scarcely  to  be 
bearable  by  the  hand,  the  length  greatly  increased, 
and  the  external  diameter  propotiionably  diminished. 
AAer  (his  the  elongated  pipe  is  removed  from  the  man- 
dril and  is  then  ready  for  disposal  to  the  plumber, 

low  turn  our  attention  to  (hose  branches  of 
manufacture  in  which  copper  is  the  principal  mt^rnl 

iployed.      So  far  as  regards  (he  factory  under  our 
notice,  copper  is  a  more  impoTtaii(  me[sl  than  le'nl; 
have  given  precedence  to  rhe  latter  ainijily 
because  many  of  the  ear 
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ly  processes  in  the  copper  manofftcture  msy  be  more 
re&diiy  UDderstood  by  conipariag  them  with  those 
in  lead. 

When  we  find  that  all  copper  vesselB,  and  indeed 
simost  all  the  more  important  articles  made  of  copper 
alone,  are  formed  from  aheet-copper,  it  may  naiurally 
be  aslced  how  these  sheets  are  produced.  To  answer 
the  question  wo  must  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  operations  of  the  copper-miner,  the  copper-smel- 
ter, the  copper-milL  owner,  and  the  copper-amiih. 
The  copper- miners,  principally  at  the  very  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  extract  the  ore  from  the  me- 
taliferous  veins  under^ound,  bring  it  to  the  surface, 
and  subject  it  to  a  slight  preparatory  process.  The 
copper-smelters  then  purchase  the  ore  in  (his  stale, 
and  take  it  to  the  smelling- works,  most  of  which  are 
near  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  there,  by  exposure  to 
powerful  furnaces,  separate  the  copper  from  the  oth- 
er metallic  and  earihy  substances  with  which  it  was 
combined.  The  form  into  which  the  copper  is  brought 
by  the  smelters  is  that  of  square  pieces  culled  tiles, 
measuring  nine  or  ten  inches  square  and  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  and  cakea  of  a  somewhat  larger  size. 
These  tiles  and  cakes  of  copper  then  pass  to  the 
copper-mill,  of  which  there  are  many  in  various  parts 
of  England.  The  copper  is  remelted,  and  cast  into 
various  convenient  forms,  afterward  to  be  passed 
between  rollers,  if  sheet-copper  be  required.  Wfaat- 
over  may  he  the  particular  manufacturing  arrange- 
ments involved,  the  mode  of  casting  and  of  rolling  or 
milling  may  be  sufficiently  conceived  from  the  details 
before  given  respecting  lead.  Not  only  ia  the  cop- 
per converted  into  sheets  at  the  copper-mill,  hut  many 
of  the  large  pieces,  employed  for  sugar-pans  and  oth- 
er Isrge  Tessels,  receive  their  first  rude  form  there 
also,  certain  facilities  being  possessedfor  that  purpose. 
Lastly  coma  the  labors  of  the  copper-smith,  who 
works  up  the  rudely-shaped  pieces  into  all  the  va- 
rious forms  required  by  the  sugar-refiner,  the  distiller, 
the  brewer,  and  other  manufacturers. 

The  vessel  called  a  sugar-pan  may  be  taken  as  a 
convenient  means  of  illuBiraltng  the  operations  of  the 
copper-mannfacture.  It  consists  of  a  domed  vessel, 
curved  and  enclosed  both  at  top  and  bottom,  having 
several  apertures  for  valves,  gauges,  &,c.,  &a.,  and  a 
coil  of  copper-pipe  within.  The  top  and  bottom,  the 
one  convex  upward  and  the  other  convex  downward, 
are  each  formed  of  one  piece,  which  receives  its  cur- 
vature by  a  very  remarkable  process.  The  copper  is 
in  the  first  place  cast  into  a  form  resembling  that  of 
a  double  convex  lens  or  spectacle-glass,  thickest  in 
the  middle,  and  diminishing  gradually  toward  the 
edges.  This  lens  is  then  subjected  to  the  powerful 
blows  of  a  tilt-hammer,  directed  more  continuously 
near  the  centre  than  near  the  edges.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  this  hammering,  while  it 
reduces  the  thickness  of  the  copper,  must  make  it 
curl  up  at  the  edges,  or  assume  a  dished  or  hollow 
form  :  we  find  that  this  ia  the  case  even  when  a  flat 
piece  of  metal  is  hammered  at  its  centre  )  and  still 
[pore  does  this  result  ensue  when  an  increased  sub- 
stance is  givsn  to  the  centre.  The  thickness  of  the 
centre  is  so  adjusted  as  to  afibrd  metal  enough  for 
the  curvature  of  the  reasel ;  and  th»  hammering  is 


continued  till  the  thickness  of  the  whole  ia  brongtu 
nearly  uniform.  This  is  a  very  important  process, 
since  the  fitness  of  the  vessel  for  the  operations  of 
the  sugar-refinery  depends  on  the  soundness  and  per- 
fection of  the  metal.  We  saw  a  piece  of  copper 
which  had  been  dished  or  hollowed  in  this  way,  and 
which,  though  worth  forty  guineas  if  sound,  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  a  flaw  in  the  metal. 

The  curved  piece  of  copper  just  spoken  of  receives 
its  form  from  ^e  tilt-hammers  at  the  copper-mill,  and 
then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  copper-smiib  for  the 
subsequent  operations.  The  top  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sugar-pan  receive  their  form  nearly  in  a  similar 
way  :  but  many  smaller  pieces  have  to  be  added  in, 
order  to  complete  the  vessel.  The  side  is  a  portion 
of  a  cylinder,  made  of  sheet-copper,  and  riveted  at 
the  edge.  One  of  the  most  noisy  operations  in  a  cop- 
per-smith's  shop  is  the  hammering  which  the  copper 
receives  in  order  to  render  it  dense  and  firm.  The 
piece  of  copper  is  supported  on  an  anvil  or  iron  bed, 
and  beaten  with  hammers  in  every  part,  whereby  the 
particles  of  the  metal  are  brought  into  more  dense 
and  compact  union,  and  an  additional  degree  oftoiigh- 
ness  is  imparted.  The  ringing  and  clanging  which 
this  produces  in  a  piece  of  sheet-copper  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  is  to  a  stranger  almost  deaf- 
ening. The  name  applied  to  the  process  is  planish- 
ing;  and  where  the  surface  of  the  copper  is  very 
large,  the  operation  has  something  of  the  picturesque 
effect  presented  by  the  anchor-smithery  ;  for  six  or 
eight  men,  standing  in  a  circle  round  the  piece  of  cop- 
per, and  each  wielding  a  heavy  hammer,  atrike  the 
metal  in  succession,  every  part  of  the  surface  receiv- 
ing probably  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  blows.  Any 
one  who  examines  a  large  copper  vessel  will  see  ev- 
idences of  this  planishing  process,  not  only  by  the 
hammer-marks,  but  by  the  density  and  close  grain  of 
the  surface. 

An  impoitant  part  of  the  operations  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  riveting  or  fastening  of  the  joints. 
This  is  effected  by  making  one  edge  overlap  the  oth- 
er, and  by  passing  a  rivet  through  them,  the  point 
or  small  end  of  the  rivet  being  aflerward  hammered 
down.  Hence  arise  three  steps  in  the  process,  viz., 
the  punching  of  the  holes  for  the  reception  of  (he 
rivets,  the  making  of  the  rivets  themselves,  and  the 
process  of  riveting.  The  punching-engine  consists 
principally  of  a  long  lever,  (o  the  shorter  arm  of  which 
is  attached  a  punch  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
hole  to  be  made,  and  generally  of  a  cylindrical  shspe. 
The  piece  of  copper  is  brought  to  the  engine,  and 
placed  between  the  punch  and  the  support  beneath, 
so  adjusted  as  to  cause  the  punch  to  acton  the  exact 
spot  where  the  hole  is  to  be  made.  A  pressure  of 
the  lever  now  causes  the  punch  to  descend  on  the 
copper,  and  to  cut  out  a  small  circular  piece  corre- 
aponding  with  the  required  size  of  the  hole.  The 
piece  of  copper  is  then  shitled  onward  through  a 
small  space,  and  another  hole  similarly  made ;  and 
so  on  to  the  required  extent. 

In  the  process  of  riveting,  each  rivet,  which  ia 
made  at  the  forge,  is  passed  into  the  hole  bored  for 
its  reception,  and  die  point  or  small  end  of  the  rivet 
is   hammered  down   close   to  the  sheet-copper,  so 
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u  to  clup  it  very  tightly,  having  in  Tact  a  head  oi 
atay  within  and  without.  The  edge  of  the  copper 
ia  dien  calked,  that  is,  hammered  so  aa  to  bring  the 
two  suifacea  of  the  joint  into  very  close  contact,  form- 
ing a  bond  BO  intimate  as  to  resist  the  passage  of  wa- 

Several  of  the  openings  into  a  sugar-pan,  oi 
deed  into  other  copper  vessels  used  in  manufactures, 
are  not  simply  holes  cut  in  the  sheet-metal,  but  have 
collars  or  edges  made  of  cast-metal,  whereby  the  fas- 
tening can  be  effectually  secured.  These  various 
pieces — the  technical  names  fur  which  need  hardly  be 
given  here — are  cast  in  s^ind  in  the  lAual  manner,  and 
are  afterward  turned  and  finished  by  other  mean 

The  coil  of  Btearo-pipe  which  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  the  interior  of  a  sugar-pan,  as  a  means  of  heat- 
ing the  sugar  to  be  contained  therein,  involves  opera- 
tions of  a  diSerent  kind  from  those  hitherto  described. 
This  coil  usually  consists  of  pipe  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  but  much  thinner  than  theaame  diameter  of 
lead-pipe  would  be.  In  order  to  form  it  a  strip  of 
topper  is  taken,  as  long  as  may  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, and  rather  wider  that  the  circumference  of  the 
intended  pipe.  The  two  edges  of  this  strip  are  bent 
upward,  to  give  the  first  semblance  of  a  curve  ;  and 
Hie  piece  is  then  passed  through  the  holes  or  "dies"of 
the  tube-drawing  machine,  by  which  it  is  made  per- 
fectly cylindrical,  with  one  edge  slightly  lapping  ovei 
the  other.  The  joint  thus  made  is  secured  by  a  pro- 
cess of  soldering  or  brazing,  aided  by  heat  in  the  usual 
manner.  Soldering  or  brazing,  it  may  perhapa  hardly 
be  necessary  to  state,  depends  for  its  action  on  the  dif- 
ferent temperaturea  at  which  different  metals  melt. 
Thus,  to  join  two  pieces  of  lead,  a  mixed  metal,  or 
"•older,"  is  employed  whichmelia  and  acts asacei 
at  a  temperature  that  will  not  injure  the  lead.  So,  in 
like  manner,  two  pieces  of  copper  are  joiued  or 
''  brazed"  by  using  a  mixed  metal  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  brass,  which  remains  fluid  at  a  temperature 
not  high  enough  to  injure  the  copper.  A  small  forge 
or  bra  zing-furnace  is  employed  to  heat  the  metals,  and 
boras  is  employed  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  braas. 

Thus  far  ^e  operations  for  matunga  copper-pipe  are 
apparently  simple  ;  but  the  mode  of  bringing  the 
straight  pipe  into  the  form  of  a  coil  is  very  curioua. 
Any  attempt  to  bend  a  pipe  in  (his  manner,  so  long 
as  ths  metal  is  ihin  and  the  pipe  empty,  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  distortion  of  the  seciioual  area  of 
the  pipe,  originally  circular,  and  perhaps  by  fracture. 
To  obviate  this,  therefore,  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
pipe  is  entirely  filled  up,  either  with  lead,  or  with 
some  composition  which  will  melt  and  flow  at  a  tem- 
perature not  likely  to  injure  copper.  This  being  ef- 
fected, the  pipe  becomes  solid,  and  may  then  he  bent 
without  disturbing  its  shape,  by  the  application  of 
sufficient  powet.  By  a  simple  machine,  downward 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  pipe  at  one  part,  while 
upward  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  adjoining  parts, 
whereby  the  pipe  is  gradually  coiled  round  into  a 
form  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  common  tea-saucer, 
fitted  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  sugar-pan.  By  the 
application  of  heat  on  a  temporary  stove  beneath,  the 
interior  composition  ia  melted  out,  and  the  vacancy 
restored.     The  strength  of  ihe  tube  is  tested  by  ex- 


posure to  steam  of  high  pressure  for  several  days ; 
various  minor  adjuatmenta  are  effected  ;  and  the  coil 
is  inserted  in  the  sugar-pan.  > 

Nearly  all  the  vessels  manufactured  by  the  copper- 
smith are  produced  by  various  modifications  of  the 
processes  here  noticed.  Cutting,  hammering,  rivet- 
ing, planishing,  brazing — these  are  the  principal  op- 
erations performed.  If  we  were  to  select  any  other 
article,  and  trace  it  through  the  successive  processes, 
we  shnnld  find  it,  so  far  as  mere  description  goes, 
little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  above  details. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptiona  to  this  state- 
ment, which  we  may  here  notice. - 

In  the  process  of  hammering  the  plates  or  large 
surfaces  of  copper,  the  hammered  surface  becomes 
hardened  ;  and  to  remedy  this,  the  copper  is  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  plunged 
into  water,  by  which  an  oxyde  is  removed  and  the 
copper  softened.  For  large  sheets  this  process  of 
annealing  is  effected  on  a  flat  stove  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground ;  the  stove  being  covered  with  burn- 
ing fuel,  and  the  copper  laid  thereon.  A  cistern  of 
water  is  kept  beneath  the  floor  of  the  shop,  near  the 
stove,  into  which  the  heated  copper  is  silddeuly  pluu- 
ged,  as  a  means  of  removing  the  external  oxyde. 
For  smaller  pieces  temporary  stoves  or  fires  are  ad- 
justed in  any  convenient  part  of  the  shop,  a  draught 
being  ingeniously  supplied  by  a  current  of  air  forced 
through  a  flexible  tube  by  the  action  of  the  steam- 
engine.  This  process  of  annealing  is  not  effected 
in  connexion  with  the  "  planishing,"  but  with  that 
hammering  whereby  the  shape  of  a  curved  piece  of  ■ 
copper  is  produced.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  hemispherical  copper  cup,  a  foot  in  diameter, 
ia  to  be  produced.  A  circular  piece  of  copper,  con- 
siderably more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  is  selected, 
laid  on  a  sort  of  small  convex  anvil ;  and  hammered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  moke  the  upper  surface  grad- 
ually convex.  This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  action 
of  tM  hammer,  whereby  the  met^  is  as  it  were  driv- 
en from  the  centre  toward  the  circumference,  and 
gradually  curled  or  turned  op.  But  it  happens  that 
ailer  a  certain  amount  of  hammering,  the  copper  be- 
comes so  hard  as  to  be  in  danger  of  fracture  ;  and  it 
ia  to  remove  this  hardness  that  the  "  annealing"  ia 
affected.  In  one  of  the  shops  of  the  factory  is  an 
ingenious  machine  for  producing  the  curvature  of  a 
pieee  of  copper  ;  in  which  the  copper  is  worked  to 
and  fro  between  two  small  wheels  or  rollers,  placed 
in  more  or  less  close  approximation  according  to  the 
pressure  required. 

The  manufacture  of  copper-plates  for  engravers, 
one  of  the  departments  carried  on  at  the  factory  will 
illustrate  the  means  adopted  for  prodnciaE  a  level  and 
brilliant  polished  surface  of  copper.  The  copper  is 
in  the  first  instance  cut  to  the  required  aize  from  a 
plate  of  the  beat  and  soimdest  quality  ;  and  is  tbea 
scraped  all  over  with  a  steel  instrument  to  remov* 
any  slight  defects  that  may  exist  at  the  surface. 
The  workman  occasionly  holds  a  pie  ce  of  oiled  paper 
between  the  window  and  the  plate,  whereby  a  pecu- 
liar light  fails  on  the  latter,  calculated  to  render  the 
minutest  flaws  or  defects  visible.  When  scraped  auf-; 
ficiently,  the  plate  is  uken  to  an  anvil  and  well  haiit- 
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mered,  to  render  it  more  dense,  and  also  to  Ratten  it. 
The  aurface  is  then  well  ground  wiih  a  kind  hard  blue 
atone  wetted  with  water;  and  SnaHy  polished  wiih  fine 
charcoal,  bjr  which  all  the  marks  from  the  scraping, 
hammering,  and  grinding  are  removed.  When  it  ia 
Gonaidered  that  the  finest  lines  produced  by  the  graver 
must  be  made  perfectly  distinct  and  clearly  marked, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  aurface  is  required  to 
berteefiumscratcheB  and  intperfectionaof  every  kind. 

Of  tlie  sugar- moulds,  the  clarifying-vessels,  the 
stills  and  other  vessels  employed  by  distillers,  the  cop- 
pers for  brewers,  the  copper  baths,  the  copper  boil- 
ers, and  other  vessels  made  of  this  metal,  we  shall 
tefraia  from  saying  more  here.  All  are  made  of 
sheet-copper,  all  are  hammered  and  annealed,  and  all 
Bje  either  riveted  more  or  less  extensively,  or  hraxed. 

There  are,  in  various  branches  of  manufacture, 
many  small  pieces  of  mechanism  made  of  brass  or 
of  some  of  the  numerous  compound  metals  in  which 
copper  is  an  ingredient,  and  which  are  usually  cast 
in  a  melted  state  before  final  adjustment.  For  the 
production  of  such  articles  one  department  of  this 
factory  is  appropriated.  Pumps,  water-cocks,  valves, 
weights,  measures,  lubes  or  short  pipes — these  and 
scores  of  other  articles  are  cast  in  loam  or  sand  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  bell-founding.  The  mo- 
del or  pattern  ia  made  of  different  substances,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  insimment;  and  in  those  in- 
stances where  an  interior  cavity  is  to  be  formed,  there 
is  an  inner  mould  or  model  adapt«d  to  it.  The  meiaj, 
whether  brass,  or  pot-metal,  or  bell-metal,  or  gun- 
metal,  is  melted  in  pots  made  of  clay,  by  means  of 
pot-furnaces  placed  beneath  the  level  uf  the  ground, 
snd  then  poured  into  the  cavities  of  the  sand-mould. 


elaborate  and  beautiful  kind.  Sometimes  boles  are 
to  be  drilled,  more  carefully  and  regularly  than  can 
be  efTecled  by  the  copper  drilhng  machine  in  the 
lower  shop  ;  and  in  auch  case  the  elaborate  machine 
here  represented  is  employed.  Then  again  parts 
which  work  into  or  upon  each  other  require  various 
adjustments  to  make  ihem  work  smoothly  and  regu- 
larly.;  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  ail  are  to  be  polished 
and  beautified.  All  these  operations,  and  many  Others 
which  we  can  not  enumerate,  constitute  a  bustling 

B  of  industry  in  the  upper  shops  of  the  factory ; 
the  Isthe,  the  file,  and  various  polish  ing-iools  biding 
the  chief  implemenis  employed.  Of  the  lathes  here 
alluded  to,  one  is  the  beautiful  machine  for  culling 
screws,  represented  in  the  subjoined  cut :  its  mechan- 

Is  at  the  same  time  so  extensive,  and  so  delicato. 


Drilling  Machins. 
All  such  articles,  wheu  cast,  have  to  undergo 
Kinijr  processes  before  thay  are  fitted  for  use ;  and  to 
this  object  some  of  the  upper  shops  of  the  factory  are 
devoted.  The  internal  cavity  of  various  pieces  of 
mechanism  has  oflen  to  be  brought  tu  great  regular- 
ly and  smoothness  ;  this  is  effected  at  s  lathe  hy 
means  of  steel  insirvmenEs.  An  intemsl  or  an  exter- 
nal screw  or  worm  has  sometimes  to  be  formed  ;  snd 
this  is  likewise  effected  at  the  lathe,  of  which  there 
aire  ss  msny  ss  sixty  in  one  shop,  some  of  • 


ScrewrfWIing  Lathe. 

that  it  will  cut  a  screw  whose  threads  are  eight  iiw 
ches  apart,  or  one  which  has  a  hundred  threads  to 
the  inch,  or  one  having  any  intermediate  number  be- 
veen  these  wnle  exiremes.  The  prmciple  ol  the — ' 
lachine  rests  on  the  combination  of  two  movements — 
rotatorymoiionof  thebar  lobe  cut  into  a  screw, ands 
longitudinal  motion  oflhe  culling  tool ;  and  the  distance 
between  the  threads  of  the  screw  depends  on  the  ratio 
between  the  velocities  of  these  two  movements. 
We  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
at  our  description  of  processes  must  be  confined  to 
'O  or  three  branches.  To  show  how  impossible 
would  be  to  go  beyond  these  limits,  we  will  here 
mply  enumerate  the  distinct  branches  of  manufac- 
tare  carried  on,  comprising  works  In  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  metal :  "  Copper-smiths,"  formaking 
coppers,  boilers,  baths,  stills,  sugar-pans,  sugar-clar- 
ifying and  filler) ng-vesijols,  coolers,  fire-boxes  for 
locomotive  engines,  &c. ;  "  copper  and  steel  engra- 
ving-plate makers,"  whose  avocations  are  implied  in 
the  name ;  "  braas-platc  makers,"  in  relation  to  the 
brass-plates  for  inscription  ;  "  fire-engine  mskers  ;" 
"  beer-engine  makers  ;"  "  pump-makers  j"  and,  in 
short,  makers  of  numerous  engines  and  machines, 
wherein  various  kinds  of  metal  are  employed  ;  "  mill- 
wrights," for  making  the  shafts,  wheels,  cranks,  &c. 
whereby  a  moving  power  is  applied  to  manufactures 
(nearly  sll  the  machinery  contained  and  worked 
within  the  factory  is  manufactured  there  also) ;  "  brass, 
copper,  and  gun-metal  founders,"  for  innumerable  ar- 
ndes  made  of  those  metals;  "brass-turners;"  "gas- 
meter  makers ;"  "lead-pipe  and  sheet-lead  manufsctuT- 
ers ;"  **  pewterers,"  fur  making  certain  parta  of  the  ap- 
paratus usedin  some  distilling  and chy mi cal processes; 
"  hack  and  vat  makers ;"  for  making  the  mash-tuns, 
hop-backs,  under-backa,  coolers,  stillions,  store-vBto, 
and  other  vessels  of  wood  used  in  breweries  anddia- 
tilleries  ;  and  other  branches  of  s  minor  ehsrscter. 
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(;lirtiUin  paiton.  Initructan,  and  paranU  of  all  danomlnaltoni ;  and  wall  ra1«ulaMd,  — '—  "--  ' 
Ueaiini,  to  anUghtiiB  Itia  undanlandlnf,  purirr  0,»  heart,  ud  pmmoU  IbU  Kibwlidoi 
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Mef  4BD  BsETuBEn :— The  pretaiUns  litmnre  of  the  nrcnni 

diyli  e-idenllrofiiliBhl  and  (plivmenl  chirmeler.    TTio  ueminir  Ihou- 

DrnidiKT  CHlculmed  nllier  lo  xiiuia  the  raiicr  lti>n  to  'inprnve°lhc'hei!l^ 

popul«Uoij-fot  llieje.«mn;(  of  their  miiiriei  uid  Ihe  »ufnienl8U()n  or 'heir 

ciuiet  »ilc^sllier  mideqiute  lo  Ihrir  producilon.    ^lioir  t,r„ni  glow  w°t1i 

liIw'iriSiff«sed'"pliiiM..pnV'3d'w?iVl'>^Dr"n^'p'i™"f'Sl"  "ul 

whil'o  hi!  reiponslbiliir  lo  God,  u  Vmai^'Men"'|ivn'tliem  n^^  r<>i?ce"ml 

Um  wilb  wuiti,  wliJcli  neilh«r  pblloaoiiliT.lawi,  science,  IH)erIy.  knawlcd^n. 
er  «4untlon.  un  pouiblr  guppl;.    Tim  tupplj'  cm  only  bo  found  in  an 

revelled  reUgion,  which  direeinoi  onlir  u>  ihe  diaoua  and  dccD)BiiDn  of  our 
falloD  n>tar>.  but  totbu  IILliiED  Ridimei  uho  li  miBiily  and  v>l!  Ing  id 

of  po'lllicefeconoBiy  «M1  tend  fonh  from  oot  )>eatu  no'luTridV  Howof  f  ene' 
rooi  feeUng  lo  our  follow-belngi;  neither  will  a  kno^ieJBoof  cliyiiiiMry 

yriclied.  nnpnncipled  mtn.    Tn  ™»ch  lUeae,  «e  mujt  avail  ouraelvei  of  th* 

place  for  IbeVul :  which  makea  known  ItivTcutuT  u  lh"a'D"a'ii!an( 
fot  .in,  and  apieads  befoie  the  eye  a  ).hght  and  beauleoiu  ii«av<n  aa  rha 
[:h[lilian'>  final  and  liorioiu  B«i.    These  Irulhi,  aloni,  are  luHiclenl  lo 

Fne  power  of  Iheif  Author,  rannente  and  iave  'the  naUona  of  Die  earlh. 
For  wl..io  all  Dtiier  efforu  ahaD  prove  abortive,  yel,  under  Iho  iclgn  of  lbs 

;«pc*  domeallc  affeclion,  public  Tlrlue.  and  uni  venal'^a're.^liiir  be  en* 


tongu*,  inil  peoplo.    The  prediction  of  Daniel  la  recelrini  iti  aecompliah- 

bul'- on"  fold."  u  tbere^Wul  ''om^  SheplSrd '" ami  JE8u"l!lUtlST 
•Hall  be  all  in  all-llie  themo  of  every  lon.ue.  Ihe  jov  of  every  i.aart. 
Hailen  It,  Loin  God  ALHiBHTt  1    Tby  paopfe  la  all  landi  aaj.  Amen  ! 
Thi  EDItol. 
No,  114  Fulton  itreat,  Maw  York  dt]r. 


down  to  the  dMtmcllan  of  /ainaaleia.  lUrtr-elfht  yeua  after  the  cruel- 
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liUawju  namntndiUtni.    Is  pnpumg  Ih*  pT-«ni  r 

■WH  w^nj  mr  puMil''  u  mtitn,  Hmi  -  liHiiia  u  nUHruiMotiiuat,  iiui  ii  ni'rtii  jiutlr  l»  cniiUad  u  niHr- 

pran.  lluuiUdlspanoaiiiriLlliftaiiiiiorfmTnnli.miiilii  (finflywoitbyiitt  pto«  iiiUic|i«li«uiii  thi 

.  .jiUat.  We  ttaink  it  ooiilll  be  difficuU  to  ■■-Ifri  ■  niirs  ippnciriUi  CIFT  ■(  thi  mpiiniHihiiiit  tuiljnluri.  Tim 
-wntinir*  of  tin  iBoat  sinpiiahi  diTlnflf  ibal  hvr*  ever  lived  ue  laid  midvT  <viUhinitHia,  end  p<ieaj{*i  uf  emieenl 
ren  i^en  rnHnEbem,    If,  th'refijte,  ^ttirty  hw  chtrei*,  or  religion  le  hirelr,  or  elequei 
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plexling  ihe  «■■ 


^^i^iiief" 


mm,  J .  ]/,  CenvirmifiDjT  Sterritf  >/  fti  JiHrwtii  aW  Fnrirn  BMt  SKfWy. 
f  Sir:  Voni  nn  end  beennrul  work  eo  lb*  B.iioeiFaT  or  THI  HIB!.!  ipivue  u> 
■me ;  a»d  ii  Biuloiihifdly  AMtiseit  to  kemme.  ir  ii  bs  dM  etraidT.  iiw  oT  Ike  ■um 

ihi.  Bonlry,    Tbe  Moii  Seen ' -     ■ 

eU  thewBUineefthe.nnHiU.    

jieHrd  ewnjr  tiniM  thffj  were  coBipiled.  and  how  iniTmculuuilT  tb^j  keve  keen  ptreer 
jiliialj  inteer  to  have  been  tke  peenliaf^eare  oT  Can  himaetr    We  ooght  aLen  lo  pr 

_t_   ^■,1.  — ._ ^y^  i^ij  ^1j„  appendiif*!  on  it,  dnhTi  Iheir  ori^n  T    ExaDirbe  Vba  boolu  cif  GeDV«la>  JcJs  and 

1  wriilpfeaboiiad  von  jnethwaor  nonil  rrecerte  tbaa  tke  adrrrd  end  ■enlBnllnna  PrmatbeT 
nfnlat.  or  iiIeaaJBf  kiiloTT  nn  we  ted,  Ikaa  InGeiHdi.  Kiodx.  J<ahiia.>iHlJiid(n<  Bow 

, ^  are  Ibe  HnLT  ScaiPTnaia.  and  bow  anlid  a»  all  the  urnnpiiu  uaed  in  Iheni !    nenrnenr  ■• 

d'l^jad  ia  Ih*  k«tUbi«  of  ibe  Tabenae>t.  and  Iba  mkinK  in  nat.li  and  wood  waa  kkowB  loon  befaralhe  baiU- 
ing  nf  BoloBHn^i  Taapla  i  m  eborti  eU  vnumer  b1  learainf,  arle,  and  ecieacea,  it  caiiprtbeEHlrd  witliia  tboee 
■aered  |iafee.  They  are  ao  eiaetW  rileineed,  tbai  tkey  an  a  pmi^W'aa,  areomioa^ered  to  all  r'""**,  tiniea.  and 
waou :  ao  thai  St.  Baeil  joHlj  ealte  tbaai  a  Phamaoaiiana,  fntniiboil  wilk  mrdlcJaci  Air  all  neei  and  aacratltHK 

rnieof  GitD't  wanl  OBD  iwetore  religion  to  ita  prieLju  itau  aE>d  difniL^i  for  tkat  alo»  fehotild  be  Ibe  Mandanl  d^ 
our  Ihongtila,  and  an  Ida  of  onr  actioiia. 
Tkeie  rtflectiona  baie  irioeri  in  toj  nwd  after  a  careful  and  lerifn*  panaal  of  jonr  new  anil  elarant  work  oa 

All  hBlpa  to  irrlTK  at  their  Ena  BHanlu  ongkl  Eo  be  nlned  apd  BBeouTegBilr  Bnl  ihn  bumlilo  fuUower  of  Iba 
Savioipb  will  need  do  <Ak«T  mcoMineBaiiliai  to  tbe  dillgPDl  peHbrnjaan  of  this  lioly  eIibd  tljnt  romniaivdrd  b^ 

L'hnetiaa  nbnreb  made  il  tkeir  rnmt  conrem  to  eihon  all  aien  Eo  the  atihly  of  then.  11>e  Old  l^ntBBieat  d 
indoed  a  pvalBni  of  ererr  kind  or^iwwLedge  qeefnl  fm-  ih*  conduct  of  hamau  liTe  ;  and  fiwn  wh  eh  tlia  pihilnan' 
pben  BBd  latrialBtore  of  alJ  afpE«  dtew  the  >«*t  of  their  obefliraliOBe,  and  Iba  auEhara  of  both  camex  and  oit.)  law 

But  Ibe  BTceMewj  of  Sa^ BkD  Hiptobt  will  moTB  flridcnilj  apiMBT  if  we  compare  il  wiib  tkt  aerannEa  of  Iba 
lot  and  mst  ancient  hoathen  wiileia.  How  okaenn  and  ItrfliBH  are  their  ttoriaa  of  llBWslwi'a  Auod,  »f  l^mw 
Ikesa,  and  Henulet.  and  Uh«  genenl  BMIoat  of  Ike  eliitaneo  of  Uie  world  from  aEernil)' !  !■  ihort.  nil  prcifaia 
biatnry  la  tilled  w  lib  otaearilr  aad  fBhlea-batin  the  li]jnipiBdt,wbicb  wiie  ihe>rflnt  certain  era.  and  which  did 

Rnditlha  haat  (aide  ia  the  connoB  dail;  Imnaetiuna  of  Ufa.  IliaraanJTWt  ban  lb*  Ine  arcoau  of  Ibe  ria* 
and  fall  of  Ike  BioatearlikiaadBMeof  the  worhl ;  and  br  Ibair  ennnla,  ailkar  i*  pnaprrly  or  adianit*.  laani  ta 
be  w«  and  keifir.    If  we  mnrara  the  Oraak  and  Ronan  hi>toriB»  with  the  aarrrtHuUf^,  wa  tbalt  IWd  Iba 

Brutaa,  frko.  la  a  morelvntal  Ibnn  ganeroni  bravaTT,  aacri  fifed  Iheif  aoni  to  the  pnMic  goal;  but  wUnwoaU 
iKil  ralbar  admire  tbe  ekedieaoa  of  pioaaAbrakaiBtwh-' had''' — '-*  *---  *--■—»  ■  --^ --'-"—  .-  .i-  -  .*.-»«.-■ 
Hietnriane  and  pcata  any  appland  Iha  conraire  of  the  Horat 

ennnnEBiad  and  Bin  Iba  gifaatk  Goliath,  and  by  bii  iliietk  piocnted  aa  latr'ntelan  otrr  Iha  Pkimiart ! 
AleiaBder^  Tinne  la  wsrih}  of  ptalaa.  *ha.  wbeD  he  had  conruend  UiirnB,  would  nol  allow  kjmaelf  Ibt  |il«>nia 
af  lanerlBg  kit  keaotlful  carUnia.  leH  k«  ihoald  be  lempiid  lo  driira ;  but  what  it  Ihti  In  ibe  nalineae  ' 
J<«eiib.  wko  dad  fnHB  Iha  aeinal  ealidiaiioie  of  bii  laacivionB  niuren  inM  a  Inaihunie  dunnon  I    The; 


whoaa  MquaaH,  the  Ttrf  elenenla  eeuiiirad,  and  fon^bt  an  tkeir  lide  ! 


of  all  Ike  nriiKiiwl  ptiamacia  raoinlad  in  the  Sacred  Raouda.    Whnwill  notdelifikl  to  read  the  itaTiet  of  Meet 

fmai  ila  intrinaic  eroelleDce—indejieBdaU  of  iEa  picEorial  evbrUiehBienti— pfiAe  ■  Tick  treat  lo  all  loeen  of  Sib 
Hiatorji  and  will  be  emiBenElj  naaAd  in  creuinff  and  chtnahing  t  laaie  for  Lka  tiudf  of  Ikn  S^oaik  OaiCLia. 

"""cHARLES  G.  SOMMERS. 
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